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of  tho 
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Will  be  published  on  Monday,  Noyember  2, 
aad  the  subsequent  Yolunes  every  Two  Months. 

Tins  change  in  the  periods  of  Publication  has  been 
found  absolutely  necessary,  from  the  accumulation  of  New 
Livesy  and  the  imperfect  state  in  which  many  of  the  old 
ones  were  given  in  die  former  Edition.  The  Volume 
now  before  the  Header  atiords  a  striking  instance  of  how 
much  is  wanted  to  render  the  Work,  what,  in  the  present 
state  of  biographical  materials,  it  ought  to  be.  Of  three 
HUNDRED  A^D  fORTi  SEVEN  Lives  m  this  Volume.  TWO 

HUNDRED  A»Xi  FOUgTERK  are^  NeW,  SIXTY  EIOHT  are  RE- 

WRiiTEN,  and  SIXTY  riVE  only  have  been  retained  from 

the  former  Edition,  the  greater  part  of  which  have  required 
many  addition|  and  alterations.  The  Editor,  therefore^ 
hopes  that  his  anxiety  to  render  the  Bioqrapuical  Dic- 
TiONARY  more  complete  ami  useful,  will  reconcile  the 
Puhlick  to  this  ciiauge  iu  the  mode  of  Publication,  which^ 
while  it  does  not  materially  lessen  his  labours,  will  at  least 
afford  time  to  fulfil  his  future  engagements  without  in- 
terruption. 

.;:  September  1,1812. 
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(Chaales),  an  Italian  Jetuit^  physiciaD, 
aod  mathematician  of  considerable  eminencei  was  born  at 
Leghorn^  Feb.  B\  1716.  He  began  his  nonciate  among 
the  Jesuits  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  but  did  not  take  the  four 
TOWS,  according  to  the  statutes  of  that  order,  until  eighteen 
yean  afterwarcb.  He  had  already  published  a  funeral  ora- 
tion on  Louis  Ancajaniy  bishop  of  Spoleto,  1743,  and  a 
vpecies  of  oratorio,  to  be  set  to  music,  entitled  Cristo 
presentato  al  tempio/'  but  it  was  neither  as  an  orator  or 
poet  that  he  was  destined  to  shine.  He  became  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Fenno,  and  when  linger  Boseovich  was 
obliged  to  leave  Rome  to  complete  the  chorographical 
chart  of  the  papal  state,  which  he  published  some  years 
afterwards,  Benvenuti  succeeded  him  in  the  mathemati- 
cal chair  of  the  Roman  college^  and  also  resumed  his  lec- 
tures on  philosopliy  ill  the  same  college.  His  first  scientific 
work  was  an  liaiian  translation  of  Clai rant's  Geometry, 
Rome,  1751,  8vo  ;  and  he  afterwards  pubhshed  two  works, 
which  gained  him  much  reputation  :  1.  Synopsis  Physic» 
g^neralis,"  a  thesis  maintained  by  one  of  his  disciples, 
the  niarc|uis  de  Castagnaga,  on  Benvenuti's  principles, 
which  were  those  of  sir  Isaac  Newton,  Rome,  1754,  4to. 
2.  De  Lumine  dissertatio  physic  a,"  another  thesis  main- 
tained by  the  marquis,  ibid,  17.54,  4to.  By  both  these  he 
contributed  to  establish  the  Newtonian  system  in  room  of 
those  fallacious  principles  which  had  so  long  obtained  in 
that  college  ;  but  it  must  not  be  concealed  that  a  consider- 
able part  ut  this  second  work  on  light,  belongs  to  father 
Boscovich,  as  Beuvenuti  was  taken  ill  before  he  had  com- 
pleted it,  and  alter  it  was  sent  to  press.  Ait«i  the  expul* 
Vol.  V,  B 
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sioR  ot  the,  Jesuits,  there  appeared  at  Rome  an  attack 
upon  tbem,  entitled  **  Riflessioni  sur  GesuitisniO)''  1772, 
to  which  Benvenuti  replied  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  Irre* 
flessioni  sur  GesuitbDio  but  this  answer  gave  so  much 
offencei  that  he  was  obKged  to  leave  Rome  and  retire  into 
Poland,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  the  king,  and 
became  a  favourite  at  his  court.  He  died  at  Warsaw,  in 
September, -178».* 

BENVENUTI  (Joseph),  an  Italian  smcreon,  or  rather 
physician,  was  born  in  the  territory  of  Lucci,  abuul  tlie 
year  1728.  He  received  liie  degree  of  dc)cLor,  began 
jir.utice  at  Sarzano  in  1755,  as  a  meiiiber  of  tlie  faculty;  in 
175G  uas  ciiusen  member  of  the  German  imperial  society  ; 
and  in  1758  of  the  royal  society  of  Gottingen,  while  he 
was  prat  Using  at  the  batiis  of  Lucca.  In  1753,  he  ha[)- 
pened  to  be  at  a  place  in  that  republic,  called  Brandeglio, 
where  an  epidemic  fever  of  a  particular  kind  prevailed, 
which  lie  treated  witii  great  success  by  means  of  mercury. 
Tin's  forniod  the  subject  of  his  treatise,  entitled  "  Disser- 
taiio  historico-epistolaris,  &c."  Lucca,  1754,  8vo,  ably  de« 
fe!uling  the  preference  ht^  foniHl  it  necessary  to  give  to 
n)ercury  over  the  bark,  and  vindicating  Dr.  Bertini,  of 
whom  he  learned  that  nietiiod,  against  certain  opponents, 
Benvenuti's  other  %vorks  are,  1.  De  Lucensium  Therma- 
rum  sale  tractatus,"  Lucca,  1758,  Svo.  This  he  also  trans- 
lated into  Italian^  with  a  letter  on  the  virtues  of  .these 
waters.  2.  HiHessionl  sopra  gli  eBetti  del  rooto  a  ca- 
Tallo,*'  Lucca,  1760,  4to.  3.  Dissertatio  physica  de 
Lumine/*  Vieune,  1761|  4to.  4.  Derubiginis  frumentum 
cor^umpentis  causa  et  medela,'*  Lucca,  1762.  5.  Ob« 
servationum  medicarum  qua:  anatomiie  supentrucUs  sunt, 
coliectio  priil)a,''  Lucca,  1764,  12mo.  He  also  promoted 
the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Dissertationea 
et  Qutcstiones  medics  magis  celebres,'^  Lucca,  1757|  Swx 
Our  authority  does  not  give  the  date  of  bis  deatb. ' 

BENYQWSI^Y  (Count  MAURiTicrs  Aug usT&s  de),  aa 
adventurer  of  very  dubious,  but  not  uninteresting^  charac- 
ter, one  of  the  Magnates  of  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and 
Poland,  was  born  in  the  year  1741,  at  Verbowa,  the  bere- 
ditary  lordship  of  his  femily,  situated  in  Nittria,  in  Hun* 
gary.  After  receiving  the  education  which  the  court  of 
Vienna  affords  to  the  youth  of  illustrious.£uiiiUes»  at  the 
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age  of  fourteen  years,  he  fixed  on  the  profession  of  arms. 
He  was  accordingly  received  itito  the  regiment  of  6ieben»- 
cbien^  in  quality  of  lieutenant;  and  joining  the  Imperial 
armyy  then  in  the  field  against  the  king  of  Prussia,  waa 
present  at  the  battles  of  Lowosttz,  Prague,  Schweidnitz, 
and  Darmfltadt.  In  1738,  he  quitted  the  Imperial  service 
and  hastened  into  Lithuania^  at  the  instance  of  his  uncle 
the  starost  of  Benjowsky,  and  succeeded  as  his  heir  to  the 
possession  of  his  estates.  The  tran(]uiliity^  however,  which 
lie  now  enjoyed  was  interrupted  by  iiTtelligence  of  the  sud- 
cien  death  of  his  father,  and  that  his  brothers-in-law  had 
taken  (lossession  of  bis  inheritance.  These  circumstances 
demanding  his  immediate  presence  in  Hungary,  he  quitted 
^  Lithuania  with  the  sole  view  of  obtaining  possession  of  the 
property  of  his  family ;  but  his  brothers-in-law  by  force 
opposed  his  entrance  into  his  own  castle.  He  then  re- 
paired to  Krussava,  a  lordship  dependant  on  the  castle  of 
Verbowa,  where»  after  having  caused  himself  to  be  ac- 
knowledged by  his  Tassalsy  and  being  assured,  of  their 
fidelity,  he  armed  them,  and  by  their  assistance  gained 
|)ossession  of  all  his  effects ;  but  his  brothers,  having  re* 
presented  him  at  the  court  of  Vienna  as  a  rebel  and  dis- 
turber of  the  public  peace,  the  empress  queen  issued  a 
decree  in  chancery  against  him,  by  which  he  was  deprived 
of  his  property,  and  compelled  to  withdraw  into  Poland. 
He  now  detennincd  to  travel ;  but  after  taking  several 
Toyages  to  Hamburgh,  Amsterdam,  and  Plymouth,  with 
intention  to  apply  himst  lf  lo  navigati(jn,  hit  received  let- 
ters llu;  uiagua.lcs  nud  senators  oi  i'uland,  which  in- 
duced liiin  to  repair  to  Warsaw,  where  he  joined  the  con- 
fedenuion  ua'u  torming',  and  entered  into  an  obligation, 
upon  oatli,  not  t  j  ackiuuvledire  the  king,  until  the  con- 
federation, as  the  only  lawtui  tribunal  of  the  republic, 
should  have  declared  him  lawfully  elected;  to  oppose  the 
Husgians  by  force  of  arms;  and  not  to  forsake  the  colours 
of  the  confederation  so  long  as  the  llussians  should  leinaiii 
in  PolantL  Leaving  Warsaw,  in  the  month  of  December, 
he  aitciii ;)ted  to  make  his  rights  knowji  at  the  court  of 
"Vienna;  but  disappointed  in  tliis  t  ndeavom,  and  deprived 
of  all  hope  of  justice,  he  re-olved  to  quit  u  r  ever  the  do- 
minions of  tlie  house  of  Austria.  On  his  return  to  Poland, 
he  was  attacked,  during  his  passage  through  the  county  of 
Z'ljpSf  with  a  violent  fever ;  and  being  received  into  the 
house  of      Hensky^  a  gentleman  of  .distinction,  ho  paid 
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hU  addresses  and  was  married  to  one  of  his  thtee  daugh* 
tersy  bdf  did  not  continne  long  in  .possession  of  happiness - 
or  repose.  The  confederate  states  of  Poland,  a  party  of 
whom  had  dedared  themselves  at  Cracoir,  observing  that 
the  count  was  ooe  of  the  first  who  had  signed  their  union 
at  Warsaw,  wrote  to  him  to  join  them ;  and,  compelled  hji 
the  strong  tie  of  the  oath  he  had  taken,  he  departed  with« 
out  informing  his  wifoi  and  arrived  at  Cracow  on  the  very 
day  count  Panin  made  the  assault  He  was  received  with 
open  arms  by  martial  Czamesky,  and  immediately  ap« 
pointed  colonel  general,  coifimander  of  cavalry,  and  quar- 
ter-master-general. On  the  6th  of  July  1768,  he  was  de- 
tached to  Navitaig  to  conduct  a  Polish  regiment  to  Cracow, 
and  he  not  only  brought  the  whole  regiment,  composed  of  . 
six  hundred  men,  through  the  camp  of  the  enemy  before 
tlie  town,  bill  soon  afterwards  defeated  a  body  of  Russians 
at  Kreraenka ;  reduced  Landscroen,  which  prince  Lubo- 
mirsky,  who  had  joined  the  confederacy  with  two  thousand 
regular  troops,  had  attempted  in  vain  ;  and,  by  his  great 
gallantry  and  address,  contrived  the  means  of  luiroducing 
supplies  into  Cracow  when  besieged  by  the  Russians : 
but  the  count,  having  Idst  above  sixteen  hundred  men  in 
affording  this  assistance  to  the  town,  was  obliged  to  make 
a  precipitate  retreat  the  moment  he  had  effected  his  pur- 
pose;  and  being  pursut^d  by  the  Russian  ca%'alrv,  com* 
posed  of  cossacks  and  hussars,  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
have  his  horse  killed  under  him,  and  fell  at  last,  after  re- 
ceiving two  wonuds,  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  Apraxiu, 
tlie  Russian  general,  being  informed  of  the  successful  ma- 
nanivre  of  the  count,  was  impressed  with  a  very  high  opi- 
nion of  liiin,  and  proposed  to  him  to  enter  into  the  Russian 
aervice;  but  rejecting  the  overture  with  disdain,  he  was 
only  saved  from  being  sent  to  Kiovia  with  the  other  prisoners 
by  the  interposition  of  his  friends,  who  paid  962/.  sterling 
for  his  ransom.  Thus  set  at  liberty,  he  considered  himself 
as  rdeased  from  the  parole  which  be  had  given  to  the  Rus- 
sians ;  and  again  entering  the  town  of  Cracow,  he  was  re* 
ceived  with  the  most  perfect  satisfaction  by  the  whole  con- 
federacy. The  town  being  no  longer  tenable,  it  became  an 
object  of  the  utmost  conseqnence  to  secoie  another  place  of 
retreat ;  and  the  count,  upon  his  own  proposal  and  request^ 
was  appointed,  to  seize  the  castle  of  Lublau,  situated  on  the 
frontier  of  Hungary;  bnt  afker  visiting  the  commanding 
0fijB«r  of  the  cnstl^  who  was  not  apprehensive  of  the  least 
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duiger,  AQcl  engaging  more  than  one  half  of  Ihe  ^rrison 
'  by  oath  in  the  interests  of  the  confederation,  an  inferior 
officer,  who  was  dispatched  to  assbt  him,  indiscreetly  di* 
vulged  the  design,  and  the  count  was  seized  and  carried 
into  the  fortress  of  Georgenbmgh,  and  sent  from  thence 
to  general  Apraxin.   On  his  way  to  that  general,  however, 
he  was  rescued  by  a  party  of  confederates,  and  returned 
to  Lublin,  a  town  where  the  rest  of  the  confederation  of 
Cracow  had  appointed  to  meet,  in  order  to  join  those  of 
Bar,  from  which  time  he  performed  a  variety  of  gallant 
actions,  and  nndtTwent  great  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  On 
the  \'i)iU  of  iMay,  tiie  Russiau  colonel  ji^lging  that  the 
couiiL  was  marching  towards  Stry,  to  join  the  confederaie 
parties  at  Sauok,  likewise  iiastened  his  march,  and  arrived 
thither  half  a  day  beiore  the  count,  whose  torces  were 
weakeMK'd  by  tatigue  and  hunger.    In  this  state  he  ^\'as  at- 
tacked about  noon  hy  colonel  Bi  incken,  at  the  head  ot  four 
thousand  men.     The  count  was  at   first  compelled  to 
give  way  *,  but,  on  the  arrival  of  his  cannon,  he,  in  Ins 
turn,  forced  the  (olonel  to  retire,  who  at  last  quitted  the 
held,  and  retreated  towards  Stry.    The  advantage  of  the 
victory  served  only  to  augment  the  misery  of  the  count, 
who  in  this  single  action  had  three  hundred  wounded  and 
two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  slain,  and  who  had  no  other 
prospect  Ixdore  Uini  than  eitiic'i'  to  perisli  by  iiunger  with 
his  troops  m  the  forest,  or  to  expose  himself  to  be  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  enemy.    On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  how* 
ever,  by  the  advice  of  his  ofEccrs  and  troops,  be  resumed 
his  march,  and  arrived  about  ten  o* clock  at  the  village  of 
Szuluiy  where,  being  obliged  to  halt  for  refreshment,  he  was 
surprised  by  a  party  of  cossacks,  and  had  only  time  to  quit  the 
village  and  form  his  troops  In  order  of  battle  on  the  pUdo, 
before  he  was  attacked  by  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and  sooa 
after  hy  their  infantry,  supported  by  several  pieces  of  can« 
non»  which  caused  the  greatest  destruction  among  his 
forces.   At  length,  after  being  dangerously  wounded^  the 
Sossians  took  him  prisoner.    The  count  was  sent  to  the 
*  commander  in  chief  of  the  Russian  armies,  then  encamped 
at  Tampool,  who  not  only  forbade  the  surgeons  to  dresa 
bis  wounds,  but,  after  reducing  him  to  hr^  and  water^ 
loaded  him  with  chains,  and  transported  him  to  Kiow.  On 
his  arrival  at  Polene,  his  neglected  wound  had  so  tar  en* 
'  dangered  his  life,  that  hts  conductor  wa^  induced  to  apply  ^ 
to  colonel  Sirkow,  the  commanding  officer  at  that  placop 
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and  he  was  tenl  to  the  ha<(pita1,  cured  of  bis  wotinda,  abdl 
afterwards  lodged  in  the  town,  with  an  advance  of  fifky 
roubles  for  his  subsistence.  Upon  the  arriral,  however, 
of  bri^dier  Bannia,  who  relieved'  colonel  Sirkow  in  hia 
comniunsl,  and  who  had  a  strong  prejudice  ajrainst  the 
count,  he  w:  s  avuin  londed  with  chains,  and  conducted  to 
the  duno;con  wuli  the  rest  of  the  prisoners,  who  were  al- 
lowed no  other  s»u  .  i«  mcv  ti.an  a  t  an  l  water.  Upon 
his  (  iitiance  he  rLco«>Ui/:(Hl  sc  vrnd  <  t]i(  ers  and  sol(!i<  is  who 
Ija  i  ^crvf.i  mi'ler  hnn  ;  aiul  their  iVjcniUhij)  the  only 
cui.solatiou  he  receivetl  in  liis  distressed  situation,  'i  ^enty- 
two  davs  were  tims  consmned  in  a  siibi erraueous  prison, 
togelh(  r  uiui  i'i^litv  ot  l))s  companions,  without  Hpht,  and 
even  witliou  air,  except  what  was  auniuted  through  an 
aperture  win  h  comujuincatcd  uith  the  caseiiienis.  These 
uniiappy  wretches  were  not  pernnited  to  go  out  even  on 
their  natural  occasioiiS,  which  prudiu  ed  suc  li  an  infection, 
tiiai  thirtyhvc  of  iheni  oird  ni  eii;hteen  or  twenty  days  ; 
and  siK'h  v^ero  the  inhuinaimv  and  barbarity  n(  the  com- 
mander, that  lie  suffered  the  dt  ad  to  remain  and  putrefy 
among  the  living.  On  the  16th  of  July  the  prison  was 
opened,  and  one  liunihed  and  forty- ei^ht  prisoners,  who 
had  survived  out  of  sevt:n  hundred  and  eighty-two,  were 
driven,  uinler  every  species  of  cruelty,  from  Polene  to 
Kiow,  where  the  strength  of  the  count's  constitution, 
which  had  hitherto  enabled  him  to  resist  such  an  accumula* 
tion  of  hardships  and  fatigue,  at  length  gave  way,  and  he  was 
atucked  with  a  malignant  fever,  and  delirium.  The  go- 
Temor,  count  Voicikow,  being  infotmed  of  hia  quahty, 
ordered  that  he  shouid  be  separately  lodged  in  a  house, 
and  that  two  roubles  a  day  ahould  he  paid  him  for  sub* 
aistence ;  but  when  he  was  in  a  fair  way  of  recovety,  an 
order  arrix  ctl  from  Petersburgh  to  send  all  the  prisoners  to 
Cazan,  and  this  severity  bringing  on  a  relapse,  the  officer 
was  obhged  to  leave  the  count  at  NIzym,  a  town  depen- 
dant on  the  government  of  Kiow.  At  this  place,  a  Mr« 
Lewner,  a  German  merchant,  procured  him  comfortable 
accommodation,  superintended  the  restoration  of  hb  health, 
and  on  his  departure  made  bim  a  present  of  two  hundred 
roubles,  whirh  he  placed  for  safety  in  the  hands  of  the^ 
officer  until  his  arrival  at  Cazan,  but  who  had  afterwards 
the  efTiontery  to  deny  that  he  had  ever  received  ttfe 
«  money,  accused  the  count  of  attempting  to  raise  a  revolt 
among  the  jirisoners,  and  caused  bim  to  be  loaded  with 
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cluuns  and  committed  to  the  prison  of  Casuuiy  from  which 
he  was  delivered  at  the  pressing  instances  of  manbal  Czar- 
nesky  Potockzy,  and  the  young  Palanzky.    He-was  then 
lodged  at  a  private  house,  and  being  invited  to  dine  with 
a  mail  oF  quality  in  the  placL,  he  was  sohcited,  and  con- 
sented to  joiu  in  a  confederacy  against  the  government. 
But  Oil  the  6th  ol"  Novemljer  17oS),  on  -d  <]\  arrel  happetung- 
between  two  Russian  lords,  one  of  tlicui  luioiincd  the  go- 
vernor that  the  prisoners,  in  concert  with  tlic  Tartars, 
meditated  a  design  against  his  person  and  the  garrison. 
This  apostate  lord  accused  the  count,  in  order  to  save  his 
friends  and  countrymen,  and  on  the  7th,  at  eleven  at  night, 
the  count  not  suspecting  any  such  event,  heard  a  knocking 
at  his  door.    He  came  down,  entirely  undressed,  with  a 
candle  in  his  hand,  to  inquire  ihe  cause  ;   and,  upon 
opening  his  door,  wtis  surprised  to  see  an  officer  with 
twenty  soldiers,  who  dcmarided  if  the  prisoner  was  at  home. 
On  liis  replying  in  the  allirnntive,  the  oihccr  snatciicd  the 
candle  out  of  his  hand,  and  orderin<r  his  men  to  follow 
him,  went  hastily  up  to  the  count's  apartnie!it.    The  count 
immediately  took  advantage  of  his  mistake,  quitted  his 
house,  and,  after  apprishig  some  of  the  confederates  that 
their  plot  was  discovered,  he  made  his  escape,  and  arrived 
at  Petcrsburgh  on  the  Idthof  November,  where  he  en*- 
gaged  with  a  Dutch  captain  to  take  him  to  Holland.  The 
captain^  however,  instead  of  taking  him  on  aboard  the  en- 
aning morning,  pursuant  to  his  promise,  appointed  him  to 
meet  on  the  bridge  over  the  Neva  at  miduigut,  and  there 
betrayed  him  to  twenty  Russian  soldiers  collected  for  the 
purpose,  who  carried  him  to  count  Csecserin,  lieutenanf* 
general  of  the  police.    The  count  was  conveyed  to  the 
S>rt  of  St,  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  ooufioed  in  a  subterraneous 
dungeon^  and  after  three  days  fast,  presented  with  a  mor- 
sel of  bread  and  a  pitcher  of  water ;  but,  on  the  22d  of 
November  1769,  he  at  length,  in  hopes  of  procuring  his 
discbarge,  was  induced  to  sign  a  paper  promising  for  ever 
to  quit  the  dominions  of  her  imperial  majesty,  under  pain 
of  death. 

The  count  having  signed  this  engagement,  instead*  of 
being  set  at  liberty,  was  re^^ondueted  to  his  prison,  and 
there  confined  till  4th  December  1769,  when,  about  two 
boars  after  midnight,  an  oificer  with  seven  soldiers  came 
to  lUm ;  and  he  was  thrown  upon  a  sledce  to  which  two 
horses  wcse  hamessed,  and  immediately  driTen  away  with 
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the  greatest  swiftness.  The  darlcness  of  the  night  pre- 
Tented  the  count  from  discerning  the  ohjects  around  him  ; 
but  on  the  approach  of  dmy-iighc  he  perceived  that  major 
Wynblath» ' VassUi  Paoowy  Hippolitus  Stepfaanow,  Asaph 
BatuttOy  iTan  Sopronow,  and  several  other  prisoneisy  were 
the  companions  of  his  misfortunes ;  and  after  soliering 
Ifom  the  brutality  of  their  conductor  a  series  of  hardships, 
in  passing  through  Tobotek,  the  capital  of  Siberia,  the 
city  of  Tara,  the  town  and  river  of  Tomsky,  the  viHages 
of  Jakutzk  and  Judoma,  they  embarked  in  the  haibour  of 
Ochocsk,  on  the  26di  October  1770,  and  arrived  at 
Kamschatka  on  the  3d  December  following.   The  ensuing 
day  they  were  conducted  before  Mr.  Nilow,  the  governor ; 
when  it  was  intimated  to  them  that  they  should  be  set  at 
liberty  on  the  following  day,  and  provi^d  with  subsistence 
for  three  days,  after  whieh  they  must  depend  upon  them- 
adves  for  their  maintenance ;  that  each  person  should  re- 
ceive from  the  chancery  a  musket  and  a  lance,  with  one 
pound  of  powder,  four  pounds  of  lead,  a  hatchet,  several 
knives  and  other  instruments,  and  carpenter* s  tools,  with 
which  they  might  build  cabins  in  any  situations  they  chose, 
at  the  distance  of  one  league  from  the  town  j  but  that  they 
should  be  bound  to  pay  in  lurs,  during  the  first  year,  t  arh 
one  hundred  ruubles,  in  return  for  ilicse  advantages;  tliat 
every  one  must  work  at  the  corvee  cue  day  in  the  week 
for  the  service  of  goverument,  and  not  absent  themselves 
from  their  huts  for  twenty-four  hours  without  the  governor's 
permission  i  and  after  some  other  et^ualiy  harsh  terms,  it 
was  added,  that  their  lives  being  granted  to  them  tur  no 
other  purpose  tlian  to  implore  the  mercy  oi  God,  and  tlie 
remission  of  their  sins,  they  couid  be  employed  only  in 
the  meanest  works  to  oain  their  daily  subsistence.  Under 
these  regulations  the  exiles  settled  the  places  of  their  ha- 
bitations, built  miserable  huts  to  shelter  themselves  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  furuiect  tliemselves  into  a 
congress,  and  after  choosing  the  count  de  Benyowsky  their 
chief  or  captain,  they  swore  with  great  solemnity  mutual 
friendship  and  eternal  fidelity.     Among  the  numher  of 
unhappy  wretches  who  had  long  gronned  under  the  miseries 
of  hamslmient,  was  a  Mr.  C  rustic w,   who  had  jicquired 
considerable  ascendancy  over  his  fellow-suiierers ;  and  to 
obtain  tlie  particular  confidence  and  esteem  of  this  man 
was  the  hrst  object  of  the  count's  attention ;  in  which  he 

ipgn  succeedecU   Th^  pains  and  perils  incident  to  the 
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aituatioD  lo  which  these  men  were  redoced»  were  borne  for 
tome  time  in  murmuring  sufferance»  hntil  the  accidental 
finding  an  old  copy  of  Anson^f  Voyage  inspired  them  with  an 
Idea  of  making  an  escape  from  Kamschatka  to  the  Marian 
islands ;  and  the  coun^  Mr^^  Pai^w,  Baturin»  Stephanow, 
Solmanow,  majors  Wynblatb,  CrustieWy  and  one  Wasili,  an 
old  and  faithful  servant  of  the  count's,  who  had  followed  his 
master  into  exile,  formed  a  confederacy  for  this  purpose. 
\V  inic  these  transactions  were  secretly  passing,  the  fame 
of  count  Bern  ouskv's  rank  and  abilities  reached  the  ear  of 
the  governor;  and  as  l>e  spoke  several  lan<]juafTes,  he  \\as 
after  some  time  adnutted  familiaiiy  into  tlj(j  liuu;,e,  and  at 
length  appointed  to' superintend  the  edut  ;aian  of  his  soa 
and  his  three  daughters.    "  One  day,"  says  the  count, 
while  1  was  exercising  my  office  of  lanu;uage-master,  the 
youngest  of  the  three  daughters,  whose  name  was  Apha- 
nasia,  who  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  proposed  many  ques- 
tions concerning  my  tiioviglus  in  my  present  situation, 
which  convinced  me  that  lier  father  had  given  them  some 
information  concerning  my  birth  and  misfortunes.  I  there- 
fore gave  them  an  account  of  my  advenrmes,  at  which 
my  scholars  appeared  to  be  highly  affected,   but  the 
youngest  wept  very  much.    She  wa*?  a  beautiful  girl,  and 
her  sensibility  created  much  emotion  in  my  mind —but, 
alas,  1  was  an  exile  !'*  Tlie  merits  of  the  count,  however, 
soon  surmounted  the  disadvantages  of  his  situation,  in  the 
generous  mind  of  miss  Nilow,  and  the  increasing  intimacy 
and  confidence  which  he  daily  gained  in  the  family,  joined 
to  the  advantages  of  a  fine  person  and  most  insinuating 
address,  soon  conyerted  the  feelings  of  admiration  into 
the  flame  of  lore;'  and  on  the  Utb  of  January  i77l,  ma< 
dame  Nilow,  the  mother,  consented  that  her  daughter 
should  do  the  honours  of  an  entertainment  then  in  con- 
templatioDy  and  be  publicly  declared  his  future  spouse. 
But  the  count,  though  he  had  cultivated  and  obtained  the 
affections  of  his  fair  pupil,  had  acted  more  firom  policy 
than  passion,  and,  intending  to  use  her  interest  rather  as 
a  means  of  efiectuating  the  meditated  escape  of  himself 
and  his  compsnions,  than  as  any  serious  object  of  mstri* 
monial  unioui  contriTed  to  suspend  the  nuptials,  by  per- 
suading the  gorernor  to  make  an  excursion  from  Kam- 
schatka to  the  neighbouring  islands,  with  a  view  or  under 
pretence  of  establishing  a  new  colony.  Duiiog  these  trans- 
actions  the  exiles  were  secretly  at  woxk ;  and  in  order  to 
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conceal  their  detigii  from  aK  auspicioR,  Mr.  CTirostiew  and 
Mr.  Panow  were  on  the  30th  of  March  deptited  to  wait  on 
the  governor  with  five  and  twenty  of  their  associates,  to 
request  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  receive  the  title  of 
PbotbctOR  of  the  new  colony ;  and  the  embasay  was  not 
only  favourably  received,  but  orders  were  given  to  pre- 
pare every  thing  diat  might  be  necessary  for  the  execution 
of  the  project.  At  this  crisis,  however,  an  accident  oc- 
curred which  had  iKurly  overttinied  ihe  success  of  the 
scheme;  and  as  it  tends  to  discos cr  ihc  dispositiua  ut  Uie 
count,  we  shall  relate  it  in  his  own  words. 

**  About  ten  o*clock  tins  ilay  (1st  of  A|ji  il,  1771),  I  re- 
ceived a  message  from  miss  "Nilow,  that  she  would  call  on 
Die  in  the  afternoon,  requesting  at  the  same  time  that  I 
would  be  alone,  because  she  had  aflairs  of  importance  to 
communicate.    As  I  supjxjsed  the  latter  part  of  this  mes- 
snrre  to  he  mere  pleasantry,  I  was  far  from  expecting  any 
esuaoidinary  inforuuition  ;  and  my  surprise  at  the  event 
was  much  greater,  as  1  had  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose 
she  had  made  any  iliscovery  of  my  intentions.    Miss  Nilow 
arrived  nt  throe  in  the  afternoon  :  her  agitation  on  her  first 
appearance  convinced  me  that  she  was  CKeeedingfy  afflicted. 
At  sight  of  me  slie  paused  a  moment,  and  soon  after  burst 
into  tenrs,  aiul  threw  herself  into  my  arms,  crying  out, 
-    that  she  was  unfortunate  and  forsaken.     Her  sighs  and  tears 
were  so  extreme,  that  it  was  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  I  could  obtain  a  connected  sentence,    i  was 
extremely  affected  at  her  situation^  and  used  every  expe- 
dient to  calm  her  mind,  but  this  was  extremely  difficult, 
because  I  was  entiiely  ignorant  of  the  reason  of  her  aiBic- 
tion*   As  soon  as  stie  became  a  little,  com  posed,  she  begged 
me  to  shut  the  door,  that  no  one  might  interrupt  us.  I 
frame  backf  and  on  my  knees  iutreaied  lier  to  explain  the 
cause  of  her  present  situation,  which  she  did  to  the  follow* 
ing  elFect : 

^  She  informed  me  that  her  maid  had  discovered  to  her,  • 
that  a  certain  person  named  Ivan  Kudrin,  one  of  my  asso- 
ciates, had  proposed  to  her  to  share  his  fortune,  and  that 
this  indiscreet  person  had  assured  the  girl,  that  he  was 
about  to  quit  Kamschatka  with  me,  to  make  a  voyage  to 
£urope,  where  he  hoped  to  place  her  in  an  agreeable  situ* 
ation.  The  maid  had  first  related  the  circumstance  to  ber^ 
mistress;  but  as  she  could  never  believe  me  capable  of 
such  base  and  treacheroaa  behaviour  to  her,  she  was  deir- 
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roDs  of  hearing  the  account  herself^  and  had,  for  that  pur- 
pose, persuaded  the  maid  to  appoint  a  meeting  with  Kudrin, 
in  order  lo  question  him  more  amply,  while  she  herself 
might  hear  the  whole,  by  being  concealed ^  behind  a  cur- 
tain. In  this  manner,  she  said,  she  became  convinced. of 
her  unhappinessand  my  treachery,  and  that  she  would  have 
spared  me  the  confusion  of  hearing  this,  if,  from  a  convic- 
tion rtiat  she  could  not  live  nWcv  such  an  atiront,  she  had 
lioi  been  desirous  ol  bidding  nie  a  last  farewell. 

**  On  finishing  these  words  she  fainted,  and  ilioi.gh  I  was 
exct  edin^ly  alarmed  and  distressed  on  the  occasion,  yet  I 
did  iiut  fail  to  arrange  a  plan  in  my  mind,  tiuring  the  inter- 
val of  her  insensibility.  When  this  amiable  younrr  lady 
recovered,  she  asked  if  she  mip^bt  give  credit  to  what  she 
had  heard.  I  then  tlirew  niyseU  at  lier  feet,  and  entreated 
her  to  hear  me  calmly,  and  judge  whether  i  was  to  blame 
or  not.  She  promised  she  would,  and  1  addressed  her  ia 
tiie  luil(nvin£r  terms  : 

*'  You  may  rt  coilect,  my  drar  friend,  the  acconnt  T 
gave  you  of  my  birth,  and  the  rank  I  held  in  Europe  ;  I  re- 
ujeml)Lr  the  tears  yon  shed  on  that  occasion.    The  misfor- 
tune of  beintr  exiled  to  Kamschatka  would  long  since  have 
compelled  me  to  deliver  myself  from  tyranny  by  death,  if 
your  acquaintance  and  attachment  had  not  presened  me. 
i  have  lived  for  you,  and  if  you  could  read  my  heart,  I  am 
sure  I  should  have  yOur  pity,  for  the  possession  of  your 
person  is  become  as  necessary  to  my  existence  as  liberty  it* 
self.    I'he  liberty  1  speak  of  is  not  that  wtiich  your  worthy 
father  has  given  roe,  but  implies  the  possession  of  my  estate 
and  rank.    I  have  hoped  for  the  possession  of  your  pei'son, 
with  a  view  of  rendering  you  happy  in  the  participation  of 
my  fortune  and  dignity.    These  views  cannot  be  accom'^^ 
pi ished  at  Kamschatka.    What  rank  can  I  bestow  on  my 
Jove  but  that  of  an  ejtile  ?    The  (avours  of  your  .worthy  fa- 
ther may  be  of  the  shortest,  dpratioo.    His  successor  may 
soon  recal  his  ordinances,  and  plunge  me  again  into  that 
state  of  suffering  and  contempt,  from  which  I  was  delivered 
for  a  short  moment.    Represent  to  yourself,  my  dearest 
liriend,  the  ajffliction  and  despair  that  would  overwhelm  my 
aoni,  when  1  beheld  you  a  sharer  in  my  pain  and  disgrace ; 
Ibr  you  well  know  that  all  tlie  Russians  esteem  the  exiles  as 
dishonoured  persons.  You  have  forct;d  me  to  this  declara- 
tion  of  my  intentions,  in  which  I  have  been  guided  by  the 
•ttachment  and  sincerity  of  my  heart.   I  deferred  the  com« 
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monirntion  to  you,  but  I  swear  that  such  was  my  resola- 
tion/* — Why  ihen/*  interrupted  she,  did  you  conceal 
your  intention  from  me,  who  am  ready  to  follow  you  to  the 
farthest  iiinits  of  the  universe  This  assurance  encouraged 
ne  to  proceed,  and  engage  this  charming  young  lady  in  iny 
interesu.  I  told  her,  therefore,  that  I  was  prevent^  only 
by  the  fear  lest  she  should  refuse  my  proposals  on  account  - 
of  her  attachment  to  her  parents ;  but  that,  as  I  iiow  bad 
nothing  to  fear  in  that  respect,  I  could  inform  her,  that  my 
intention  being  to  leave  Kamschatka,  I  had  determined  to 
carry  her  oflT ;  and  in  order  to  convince  her,  I  was  ready  to 
call  Mc.  Crustiew,  who  would  confirm  the  truth.  On  this 
assurance  she  embraced  me»  and  entreated  me  to  forgive 
her  want  of  confidence,  at  the  same  time  that  she  declared 
her  readiness  to  accompany  me.  ^ 

This  degree  of  confidential  intercourse  being  esta<« 
blishedy  I  persuaded  her  to  dismbs  every  fear  firom  her 
mind.  Many  were  the  trials  I  made  of  her  resolution,  and 
the  event  convinced  me  that  she  was  perfectly  determined 
to  follow  my  fortunes.  The  secret  being  thus  secure,  by 
her  promise  to  keep  it  inviolably,  I  bad  no  other  uneasiness 
remaining  but  what  arose  from  the  communication  having 
been  made  to  her  servant  I  mentioned  my  fears  to  miss 
Nilow,  who  removed  them,  by  assuring  me  that  her  servant 
was  too  much  attached  to  her  to  betray  her  secret,  and  liad, 
l>L-sitlcs,  an  afleciiou  for  Kudrin,  so  that  she  couUi  answer 
for  Ijcr  discretion.  Thus  a<j;rccab!y  ended  our  coiivcrsa- 
lion,  tiiougli  the  cominenceiiUMU  T\aii  raiiier  tratrical,  and  I 
received  the  vows  of  attachuieui  and  fidelity  [rum  uu  artless 
and  innocent  iiiiud." 

On  the  23d  of  April  1771,  however,  "  Miss  Aphanasia,'* 
says  the  count,  "  came  to  me  incognito.  She  informed  me 
tliat  her  motlier  was  in  tears,  and  iier  father  talked  wich  her 
in  a  manner  which  gave  reason  to  fear  that  he  suspected 
our  plot.  Slie  conjured  me  to  be  careful,  and  not  to  come 
to  the  fort  if  sent  for.  She  expressed  her  fears  that  it 
would  not  be  in  her  power  to  come  to  me  again,  but  pro- 
mised she  would  in  that  case  send  her  servant ;  and  she 
entreated  me  at  all  events,  if  I  should  he  couipelied  to  use 
force  against  the  government,  I  would  be  careful  of  the  life 
of  her  father,  and  not  endanger  my  own.  I  tenderly  em- 
braced this  charming  young  lady,  and  thanked  her  fur  the 
interest  she  took  in  my  preservation ;  and  as  it  appeared 

important  that  her  absence  should  not  he  discovered,  X 
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begged  her  to  retuni  and  recommend  the  istue  of  our  in- 
tentions to  good  fortune.    Before  her  departure  I  reminded 

her  lo  look  nii[iiitely  iilter  her  father,  and  to  send  me  a  red 
ribband  in  case  government  should  determine  to  arrest  or 
attack,  me;  aiul,  in  the  second  place,  that  at  the  moment 
of  an  alarm,  she  woyld  open  the  sliutter  of  her  nnuiow 
which  looked  to  the  garden,  and  cause  a  sledge  to  be  l  ud 
over  the  ditch  on  that  side.  She  promised  to  comply  with 
my  mstructions^  and  couhrmed  her  promises  with  vows  and 
tears.'* 

The  apprehensions  of  this  faithful  girl  for  the  safety  of 
the  man  she  loved,  wore  far  from  being  without  foundation  ; 
and  on  the  26th  ot  April  she  sent  the  count  two  red  rib- 
bands, to  signify  the  double  danger  to  which  slie  perceived 
he  was  exposed.    Tlie  count,  however,  coolly  prepared  to 
brave  the  impending  storm,  and  giive  orders  to  the  leaders 
of  his  associates,  amounting  in  all  to  lifty-nine  persons,  to 
place  themselvcii  at  the  head  of  their  divisions,  and  station 
themselves  round  his  house,  in  readiness  to  act  in  the 
night,  in  case  an  attack  should  be  made  by  the  cossacks 
of  the  town,  and  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  who,  it  was  ru- 
moured, were  busied  in  preparing  their  arms.    At  five 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  a  corporal^  with  four  grenadiers, 
stopped  at  the  count's  door,  demanding  admittance  in  the 
name  of  the  empress,  and  ordered  him  to  follow  the  guard 
Co  the  fort    The  count,  however,  proposed,  from  a  window, 
to  the  corporal,  that  he  should  enter  alone  and  drinkaglm 
of  wine;  bot,  on  his  being  admitted,  the  door  was  instantly 
■hut  upon  him,  and  ibur  pistols  clapped  to  his  breast,  by 
the  terror  of  which  he  was  made  to  disclose  every  thing 
that  was  transacting  at  the  fort,  and  at  length  obliged  to 
call  the  ibnr  grenadiers  separately  into  the  boose,  under 
pretence  of  drinking,  when  they  were  alt  five  bound  toge- 
ther, and  deposited  safely  in  the  cellar. 

This  measure  was,  of  course,  the  signal  of  resistance, 
and  the  count  marshalling  his  associates,  who  had  secretly 
furnished  themselves  with  arms  and  ammunition  by  the 
treachery  of  the  stofe«keepers,  issued  forth  from  the  house 
to  oppose,  with  greater  advantage,  another  detachment  who 
had  been  sent  to  arrest  him.  Afber  levelling  several  sol- 
diers to  the  ground,  the  count,  by  the  mismanagement  of 
&etr  commander,  seized  their  cannon,  turned  them  witii 
aaccess  ai;;iinst  the  fort  itself,  and,  entering  by  means  of  the 
drawbridge,  dispatched  the  twelve  remainiDg  guards  who 
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were  then  within  it      Madame  Nilow  and  her  children/* 

•ays  the  count,  "  at  sight  of  me  implored  my  protection 
to  save  their  father  and  husband.  1  immediately  hastened 
to  his  apartmenty  and  begged  him  to  go  to  bis  children's 
room  to  preserve  bis  lifey  but  he  answered  that  he  would 
first  take  minCy  and  instantly  Bred  a  pistol^  which  wounded 
•me.  I  was  desirous  nevertheless  of  preserving  him,  and 
continued  to  represent  that  all  resistance  would  be  useless, 
for  which  reason  t  entreated  him  to  retire.  His  wife  and 
children  threw  themselves  on  their  knees,  but  nothing.would 
avail ;  he  dew  upon  me»  seized  me  by  the  throat,  an4  ieh 
me  no  other  alternative  than  either  to  give  up  my  own  life, 
or  run  my  sword  through  his  body.  At  this  period  the 
petard,  by  which  my  associates  attempted  to  make  a  breach, 
exploded,  and  hurst  the  outer  gate.  The  second  was  open, 
stnd  I  saw  Mr.  Panow  enter  at  the  bead  of  a  party.  He  en* 
treated  tlie  governor  to  let  me  go,  but  not  being  able  to 
prevail  on  him,  he  set  me  at  liberty  by  splitting  his  skull.** 
The  count  by  this  event  became  complete  master  of  the 
fort,  and  by  the  cannon  and  ammunition  which  he  found  on 
the  rampart,  was  enabled,  with  the  ready  and  active  assist- 
ance of  his  now  increased  associates,  to  re|)el  the  attack 
which  was  luiide  upon  him  by  the  cossacks ;  but  liight, 
not  resistance,  was  the  uiinnate  object  of  tins  bold  com- 
mander; and  in  order  u>  obtain  this  ujipui tunity,  he  dis- 
patched a  drum  and  a  wuiiKin  as  a  sign  of  parley  to  the 
cosiacks,  who  had  quitted  the  town  and  retired  to  the 
heip^ht^,  with  a  resolution  to  invest  the  fort  and  starve  tlie 
insurgefiLs,  informing  them  of  his  resolution  to  send  a  de- 
tachnioni  of  associates  into  the  town  to  dviw  ail  the  women 
and  children  into  the  church,  and  there  to  burn  them  ail  to 
death,  unless  they  laid  down  their  anus.  While  this  em- 
bassy v.as  #ri)t,  preparation  was  made  for  carry in<^  the 
threat  it  contaniCvi  into  immediate  cxc  cuuun  ;  but  l)y  sub- 
mitting to  the  proposal,  the  execution  of  this  liorrid  mea- 
sure was  rendered  unnecessary,  and  the  count  not  only 
received  into  the  fort  fifty-two  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
the  Umffi,  as  hostages  for  the  hdelity  of  the  rest,  but  procured 
the  archbisbop  to  preach  a  sermon  iu  the  church  io  favour  of 
the  revolution.  I'he  count  was  now  complete  governor  of 
Kamschatka;  and  having  time,  witliout  danger,  to  prepare 
every  thing  necessary  for  the  intended  departure,  heamnsed 
himself  with  ransacking  the  archives  of  the  town,  where  he 
found  several  manuscripts  of  voyages  made  to  the  eaatward 
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of  Kamtchatka.  The  count  also  formed  a  chart,  with  de« 
tmlSf  respecting  Siberia  and  the  sea-coast  of  Kamschatkay 
and  a  descripiion  of  the  Kurelles  and  Aieutlkes  islaiida. 
This  chart  has  iiot .survived  the  fate  of  its  composer. 
•  The  GODspiratorSy  preyious  to  their  hostilities  against  the 
governor^  had  prudently  secured  a  corvette  of  the  name  of 
St  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which  then  rode  at  anchor  in  the 
port  of  Bolsha,  and  their  subsequent  success  aflbrded  them 
the  means  of  providing  her  firith  such  stores  as  were  neces* 
saiy  for  the  intended  voyage.  On  the  Uth  of  May  1771, 
the  county  as  commander  in  chief»  attended  by  Mr.  Crustiew 
as  second,  by  sixteen  of  his  fellow-captives  as  quarter** 
guards,  and  by  fifty-seven  foremast  men,  together  with 
twelve  passengers  and  nine  women,  among  whom  was  the 
lovely  Aphanasia,  disguised  in  sailor*s  apparel,  went  on 
board  this  vessel;  and  on  the  next  day  weighed  anchor, 
and  sailed  out  of  the  harbour  on  a  southern  course,  intend- 
ing to  continue  their  voyage  to  China.  On  the  20th  of 
May,  thev  anchored  their  vessel  in  a  bay  on  the  coast  of 
Beeriiig's  iblauci,  where  tiiey  found  inc  celebrated  captain 
Ocliotyn  and  hia  fi)ll()\vc,rs,  who  had  aLo  escaped  from  exile 
in  Siberia,  and  were  wandering  in  search  of  that  settlement 
which,  from  their  restless  dispositions,  they  were  doomed 
never  to  find. 

The  count,  however,  was  not  to  be  detained  by  the  blan- 
dishments of  friendship  ;  he  deparied  from  this  island,  and 
arrived,  alter  experiencing  many  hardships  and  dang-ers  at 
-sea,  at  the  harbour  of  Usiipatchar  in  Japan  on  the  2d  of 
August;  from  whence,  not  meeting  with  a  verv  friendly 
receptioi),  he  again  immediately  set  sail,  and  arrived  on 
Sunday  tlie  '28th  ot  August  at  the  island  of  Formosa,  The 
inhabitants  of  Formosa  at  hrst  appeared  inclined  to  treat 
him  with  respect  and  civilit)*,  particularly  don  Hieronymo 
Pacheco,  formerly  captain  at  the  port  of  Cavith  at  Manilla, 
who  bad  fled  from  that  employment  to  the  island  of  For- 
mosa^  in  consequence  of  his  having  in  a  moment  of  rage 
massacred  his  wife  and  a  Dominican  whom  he  had  found  in 
her  company  :  hut  these  professions  were  soon  fomid  to  be 
deceitful ;  tor  on  sending  his  men  on  shore  to  fetch  water, 
they  weie  attacked  by  a  party  of  twctny  Indians,  many  of 
tbem  dangerously  wounded,  and  Mr.  Panow,  the  coant^f 
most  faithful  friend,  killed.  Don  Hieronymo,  however, 
cMtrived  to  exculpate  himself  from  any  concern  in  thiS' 
U^^hex^f  and  to  advise  the  count  to  seekxevenge  by  a 
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conquest  of  the  island  ;  but  he  contented  himself  with  pro- 
voking the  natives  to  a  second  attack,  and  repulsing  them 
with  considerable  slaughter.  His  meoy  however,  insisted 
on  going  in  quest  of  the  Indians,  in  order  to  make  them' 
feel  their  further  vengeance.  The  remoDStiances  of  the 
count  were  to  no  eHect ;  and  at  length,  coDsplyhig  with 
their  desires,  he  requested  don  Hieronjmo  to  guide  them 
towards  the  principal  residence  of  the  nation  who  had  griven 
him  so  bad  a  reception,  where,  after  a  short  and  nneqaal 
conflict,  he  killed  eleven  hundred  and  fifty-six,  took  six 
hundred  and  forty-three  prisbnersj  who  bad  prostrated  them« 
selves  on  the  ground  to  beg  for  mercy  from  their  assailants^ 
an4  set  fire  to  their  town.  The  prince  of  the  coutitry,  not- 
widistauding  this  massacre  of  his  subjects,  was  introduced 
to  the  count  by  his  Spanish  friend,  and  a  cordiality  at 
length  took  place  between  them  to  such  a  degree^  that  the 
count  entered  into  a  formal  treaty  for  returning  and  settling 
at  Formosa ;  but  his  secret  motives  for  roi^iog  this  engage- 
ment appear  to  have' been,  the  execution  of  a  project  he 
had  siieotly  conceived  of  establishing  a  colony  on  the 
island. 

On  Monday  the  ISth  of  September,  the  cbunt  end  hia 
associates  sailed  from  Formosa;  on  the  Thunday  follow* 
iug  the  coast  of  China  appeared  in  sight ;  and  two  dsjrs 
afterwards  his  vessel  was  piloted  inte  the  port  of  Macao. 
At  this  place  he  was  treated  with  great  respect  by  the  go- 
vernor and  ihc  principal  men  of  the  town;  and  on  the  3d 
of  October  1771,  captain  Gore,  then  in  the  seivKc  of  the* 
English  East-India  company,  made  an  offf  r  of  services  to 
liim  on  the  part  of  the  directors,  and  ii  free  passage  to 
Europe,  provided  he  would  hind  himself  to  entrust  bis 
iiranuscripts  to  the  company,  engage  to  enter  into  their 
service,  and  make  no  communication  of  the  discoveries  he 
had  made.  But  havinfr  accepted  proposals  from  the  French 
directors,  the  wifcrs  of  captain  Gore  were  rejected,  and  the 
count  soon  afterwards  returned  from  iVlacao  to  Europe  on 
board  a  French  ship. 

He  arrived  oit  the  8th  of  August  1772,  in  Champa!rne, 
where  the  duke  d'Aiguillon,  the  minister  of  FVance,  then 
was  ;  and  he  received  me,'*  says  the  count,  with  cor- 
diality and  distinction,  and  proposed  to  me  to  enter  the 
service  of  his  master,  with  the  offer  of  a  regiment  of  in- 
fantry ;  which  I  accepted,  on  condition  that  his  majesty 
would  be  pleased  to  employ  me  in  fonniog  eetablisbmenta 
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beyoud  the  Cape.'*  In  consequence  of  this  conditioni  the 
duke  his  patron  proposed  to  him  from  his  majesty  to  §om 
en 'establishment  on  the  island  of  Madagascar,  upon  the 
same  footing  as  he  had  proposed  upon  the  isiand  of  For* 
mo8a»  the  whole  scheme  of  which  is  published  in  his  me- 
moirs of  his  own  life,  and  discovers  vast  knowledge  of  the 
interests  of  commerce,  and  a  deep  insight  into  the  cha- 
racters of  men. 

To  a  romantic  mind  and  adventurous  spirit  sucii  as  the 
count  po^sL-sscci,  a  proposal  like  tlie  present  was  irre- 
sistible;  and  after  receiving*  the  most  positive  assurances 
froiii  the  French  aiiiustfy,  that  he  should  constantly  receive 
from  them  the  regular  supplies  necessary  to  promote  the 
success  of  his  untlcrtaking,  he  set  sail  on  the  22dof  March, 
1773,  from  Port  L'Orieiit  fur  Madagas<  ar,  under  the  treache-. 
rous  auspices  ot  recommendatory  letters  to  Mr.  De  Ternay, 
governor  of  the  isle  of  France,  wliere  he  landed  with  a 
company  of  between  four  and  five  hundred  men  on  the 
22d  of  September  following.  Instead,  however,  of  receiv- 
ing the  promised  assistance  at  this  place,  the  governor  en- 
deavoured by  every  means  in  his  power  to  thwart  the  suc- 
cess of  his  enterf)rise  ;  and  no  otlier  step  remained  for  him 
to  take,  tlian  that  of  ))astening  for  Madagascar.  He  ac- 
cordingly set  sail  in  the  Des  Torges,  a  vessel  badly  pro- 
Tided  with  those  stores  that  were  most  Hkeiv  to  be  of  use, 
and  came  to  an  anchor  at  Madagascar  on  the  14th  of  Fe- 
bruary 1774.  The  opposition  which  he  met  from  the  se- 
veral nations  placed  him  in  a  dangerous  situation ;  but  he 
at  length,  with  great  difficulty,  formed  an  establishment 
on  Foul  Point,  entered  into  a  commercial  intercourse,  and 
formed  treaties  of  ihendsbip  and  alliance  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  extensive  island.  But  whether 
.  the  count,  whose  commission  only  extended  to  open  a 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  natives,  was  abandoned  hy 
the  minister  from  the  cruelty  of  neglect,  whilst  he  was  iti 
the  regular  execution  of  the  commands  of  his  sovereig0| 
or  because  hia  exorbitant  spirit  and  ambition  began  to  soar 
to  more  than  an  ordinary  pitch  of  power  and  greatness^  the 
folkming  curious  and  extraordinary  narrative  of  his  sub- 
sequent conduct  will  manifestly  shew. 

The  isUhd  of  Madagascar,  as  is  well  known,  is  of  vast 
extent,  and  is  inhabited  by  a  great  variety  of  dtffierent  na- 
tions. Among  these  is  the  nation  of  Sambarines,  formerly 
governed  by  a  chief  of  the  name  and  titles  of  Rohandrian 
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AmpaQflftcab^  RamiDi  Larison ;  whose  only  child,  a  lovely 
daughter,  had,  it  seems,  been  taken  prisoner,  and  sold  as 
a  captive ;  and  from  this  circumsunce,  upon  the  death  of 
Kamini,  his  family  was  supposed  to  be  extinct.  **  On  the 
^2dof  February/'  says  the  couot,  M.  Corbi,  oue  of  my 
most  confidential  oflicers,  with  the  interpreter,  informed 
me,  that  the  old  negress  Susanna,  whom  I  had  brought 
from  the  isle  of  France,  and  who  in  her  early  youth  had 
been  sold  to  the  French,  and  had  lived  upwards  of  fifty 
years  at  the  isle  of  France,  had  reported,  that  her  com- 
panion, the  daughter  of  Ramini,  having  likewise  been  made 
a  prisoner,  was  sold  to  foreigners,  and  that  she  bad  cer* 
tain  marks  that  I  was  her  son.  This  officer  likewise  re« 
presented  to  me,  that  in  consequence  of  her  report  th^ 
Sambarine  nation  had  held  several  cabars  to  declare  me 
the  heir  of  ^Ramini,  and  consequently  proprietor  of  the 
province  of  Manahar,  and  successor  to  the  title  of  Ampan- 
sacab^,  or  supreme  chief  of  the  nation.  This  information 
appeared  to  me  of  the  greatest  consequence,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  take  the  advanta<j;e  of  it,  tu  cundiicL  that  brave 
and  generous  nation  to  a  cuilized  state.  But  as  I  had  no 
person  to  whom  I  coulti  enti-ust  the  secret  of  my  mind,  I 
lamented  liow  blind  the  minister  of  Versailles  was  lo  the 
true  interests  of  France.  On  the  same  day  I  interrogated 
Susanna  on  the  report  she  had  spread  concerning  niy  birth. 
The  good  old  woman  threw  herself  at  my  knees,  and  ex- 
cused herself  by  confessing  that  she  had  acted  entirely 
upon  a  conviction  of  the  truth.  For  she  said  tliat  she  had 
known  my  mother,  wliose  physioi:;iiuiny  reseuibled  mine, 
and  that  slie  liaH  h(Tse!f  been  inspired  in  a  dream  by  the 
Zahanhar  to  publish  the  secret.  Her  manner  of  speaking 
convinced  me  that  she  really  believed  what  she  said.  I 
therefore  einlmiccd  her,  and  told  her  that  I  had  reasons  , 
for  keeping  the  sec  ret  respecting  mybinhj  but  tlint  ne- 
vertheless it  she  had  any  confidential  friends  she  migiit  ac- 
quaint them  uith  it.  At  these  words  she  arose,  kissed  my 
hands,  and  declared  that  the  Sambarine  nation  was  in- 
formed of  the  circumstances,  and  tliat  the  Rohandrian 
Haffangour  waited  only  for  a  favourable  moment  to  ac- 
knowledge the  blood  of  Ramini.** 

The  fallacy  to  which  the  old  woman  thus  gave  evidence, 
feeble  as  the  te.xture  of  it  may  appear  to  penetrating  minds, 
was  managed  by  the  count  with  such  profound  dexterity 
and  address,  that  he  was  declared  the  heir  of  Uamioip  in- 
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veited  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  natioiiy  received  ambas* 
ttdon  and  formed  alliances  in  the  capacity  of  a  king  with 
other  tribes^  made  war  and  peace,  led  his  armies  in  person 
ioto  the  fieldy  and  received sabmission  from  his  vanquished 
enemies.  In  this  situation  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he 
should  forget  the  allegiance  he  was  under  to  the  king  of 
France ;  and,  representing  to  his  subjects  the  difficulties 
he  had  experienced  Jrom  the  neglect  of  the  minister,  and 
the  probu»le  advantages  that  might  result  by  forming  a 
new  and  national  compact  either  with  that  or  some  o^er 
powerful  kincrdom  in  Europe,  he  persuaded  them  to  per- 
mit him  to  return  to  Europe  for  that  purpose;  and  on 
the  1  Ith  of  October,  1776,"  says  the  count,  1  took  my 
Jeave  to  go  on  bua-id  :  and  at  this  siiii;!u  m-jiucuL  ui  luv  lite 
I  experienced  what  a  heart  is  capable  of  suffering;,  uiieii 
torn  froiu  a  beloved  and  affectionate  society  to  wiiich  it  ist 
devoted.'* 

Thi^  account  concludes  his  narrative;  but  among  the 
memoirs  and  papers  which  fill  the  remaining  part  of  the 
volume,  it  appears,  that  on  his  arrival  in  Europe  his  pro- 
posals to  the  court  of  France  were  rejected  ;  that  he  made 
subsequent  ofiors  of  his  service  to  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
which  met  with  no  better  Miccess;  and  that  on  the  25th  of 
December,  1783,  he  oftered,  in  the  character  of  sovereign 
of  the  island  of  Madagascar,  terms  for  an  offensive  and  de- 
fensive alliance  with  the  king  of  Great  Britain  :  bnt  tliis 
proposal  was  also  declined,  'i'he  ardour  o(  the  count,  how- 
ever, was  not  abated  by  these  disappointments ;  he  pre- 
tended to  look  with  contempt  on  kings  who  could  be  so 
blind  to  the  interests  and  advantages  of  their  people  ;  and| 
sending  for  his  family  from  Hungary,  he  sailed  from  Lon- 
don with  some  of  his  associates  for  Maryland,  on  the  1 4th 
of  April,  1784,  with  a  cargo  of  the  value  of  near  4,000/. 
sterlingi  consisting,  it  seems,  of  articles  intended  for  the 
Madagascar  trade.  A  respectable  commercial  house  in  Bal- 
timore was  induced  to  join  in  his  scheme,  and  supplied 
him  with  a  ship  of  450  tons,  whose  lading  was  esum^ted 
at  more  than  l  ,000A  in  which  he  sailed  from  that  place  on 
the  25th  of  Oct,  1784,  and  landed  at  Antangara  on  the 
island  of  Madagascar,  on  the  7th  of  July  1785,  Irom  whence 
he  departed  to  Angouci,  and  commenced  hostilities  against 
the  French  by  seizing  dieir  storehouse.  Here  he  busied - 
himself  In  erecting  a  town  after  the  manner  of  the  countiy, 
and  from  hence  he  sent  a  detachment  of  one  hundred  men 
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to  take  possession  of  the  French  faclorv  at  Foul  Point ;  but 
they  were  prevented  froin  carrying  their  purpose  iiuo  exe- 
<:ntioii  by  the  sight  of  a  frigate  which  was  at  anchor  off  the 
Puint.  In  consequence  of  these  movements,  the  governor 
of  the  isle  of  France  sefit  a  ship  with  sixty  regulars  on 
board,  who  landed  aiul  attacked  the  count  on  the  morning 
of  tfje  2  3(1  oi  Muy  17  86.  He  hud  c  onstructed  a  small  re- 
doubt detended  by  two  cannon,  in  winch  himself,  with  two 
Europeans  and  thirty  natives,  waited  the  approach  of  the 
enemy.  The  blacks  fled  at  the  first  fire,  and  Benyowsky, 
having  received  a  ball  in  his  right  breast,  fell  behind  the 
parapet ;  whence  he  was  dragged  by  the  hair,  and  expired 
a  few  minutes  afterwards. 

Such  is  the  abridgment  of  the  history  of  thfs  singular 
adventurer,  taken  from  bis  Memoirs  published  in  1790, 
2  vols.  4to,  and  inserted  in  the  preceding  edition  of  this 
Dictionary.  We  have  reduced  the  narrative  in  some  parts^ 
but  are  yet  doubtful  whether  accounts  of  this  kind  strictly 
belong  to  our  plan,  and  still  more,  whether  the  space  at- 
lotted  to  this  is  not  disproportionate.  The  story,  however, 
is  interesting,  and  although  the  evidence  is  chiefly  that  of 
the  adventurer  himself,  the  two  volumes  of  his  memoirs 
may  hereafter  be  found  useful  as  far  as  they  describe  the 
hitherto  almost  unknown  island  of  Madagascar.  Of  his 
character,  it  is  not  easy  to  form  a  decided  opinion.  Even 
from  his  own  account,  be  appears  to  ha?e  been  unsteady, 
ambitious,  and  cruel  in  bis  expedients,  but  bow  far  his  na- 
tural disposition  may  have  been  alteied  by  his  sulFerings, 
and  the  love  of  life  and  liberty  may  have  predominated 
over  that  of  truth  and  humanity,  from  what  some  are  pleased 
to  call  a  fatal  necessity,  we  shall  not  presume  to  deter* 
mine.  ^ 

BENZEL  DE  STERNAU  (Anselm  Francis  de),  a 
privy  counsellor  of  the  electorate  of  Mentz,  was  born  Aug. 
28,  1738,  and  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  counsellor  when 
V  only  nineteen  years  of  ii'^c.  I'lic  emperor  invited  hiui  to 
Vienna,  but  he  refused  this  honourable  offer,  and  remained 
at  Mentz,  where  having  attained  the  rank  of  chancellor  of 
stato,  he  applied  his  attention  to  the  reformation  of  the 
scliools,  and  the  regulation  and  diminution  of  the  convents. 
He  was  one  of  the  cliief  promoters  of  the  union  of  the  Ger- 
man bishops  agamst  the  court  of  Rome.  The  death  of  the 
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elector  Emmerick  Joseph,  in  1774,  interrupted  his  pur-* 
suits ;  but  he  was  soon  recaliedy  and  in  1782,  appointed  to 
the  gfuardianship  of  the  universities  of  the  electorate,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  many  humane  and  enlightened 
regulations.  He  died  May  7,  ITSi.  We  have  only  from- 
bis  pen,  the  plan  of  a  New  organization  of  the  Univer-^ 
sity  of  Mentz/*  1784,  Svo.' 

BENZELIUS  (Eric),  archbishop  of  Upsal,  was  bom  in 
Sweden  in  1642,  at  a  Tillage  called  Benzcby,  whence  he 
took  his  name.    His  parents  were  of  mean  condition,  but 
an  uncle  enabled  him  to  pursue  his  studies  at  Upsal,  where 
he  uras  appointed  tutor  to  the  children  of  the  count  de  la 
Gardie,  grand  chancellor  of  the  kingdom.    He  afterwards 
travelled  in  Germany,  France,  and  England,  and  on  his 
return  to  liis  country,  was  appointed  professor  of  history 
and  morals.    Having  also  made  great  proj^ress  in  theolo- 
gical studies,  he  was  created  doctor  of  that  faculty  and 
appointed  professor.    In  1677  he  was  proiuuted  to  tiie 
biNliopric  oi  Sirengnes,  and  in  1700,  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Upsal,  which  he  held  until  his  death,  Feb.  17,  1709.  He 
was  twice  married,  and  by  his  first  wife  had  thirteen  chil- 
dren, of  wliom  three  of  the  sons  became  archbishops  of 
Upsal.    Benzelius  instructed  Charles  XII.  in  theological 
studies,  and  that  prince  preserved  always  a  high  esteem  for 
him.    The  archbishop  wrote  an  "  Abrid<nnent  of  Eccle- 
siastical History,"  several  dissertations  on  subjects  of  theo- 
lo;^ y  and  ecclesiastical  history,  and  a  Latin  translation,  with 
notes,  of  iiuiriy  of  the  homilies  of  St.  Chrysostom,  whicfi  he 
'  made  from  manuscripts  in  ihc  Bodleian  library.     He  Ijad 
also  the  superintendancc  of  liie  edition  of  the  Bible,  in  the 
Swedish  language,  which  Charles  Xli.  ordered  to  be  pub- 
lished in  1703,  with  engravings,  and  which  stiU  bears  the 
name  of  that  monarch.    Very  few  alterations^  howeyer, 
were  introduced  in  this  edition,  as  the  divines  of  the  time 
could  not  agree  on  certain  disputed  passages,  and  an  entire 
new  translation  was  reserved  for  the  reign  of  Gustavus  III.' 

B£NZ£LIUS  (Eeic),  archhishop  of  Upsal,  and  one  of 
the  sons  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Upsal  in  1675. 
When  he  had  finished  his  studies,  his  father  sent  him  on 
his  travels  to  the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  and  on  his 
letum,  he  was  made  librarian  to  the  university  of  Upsal, 
He  was  afterwards  for  many  yean,  and  with  great  lepata- 
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tion,  professor  of  divinity,  and  became  successively  bishop 
of  Gotteuburgh  and  Liuka^ping,  and  urcbbishop  of  Upsal, 
where  he  died  in  1743.    He  was  not  only  an  abie  tiico- 
logiaoy  but  versed  in  languagesi  history,  and  antiquities, 
and  in  all  his  writings  displays  erudition  aod  critical  acumen. 
Ue  published,  1. Moniinienta  historica  Vetera  Ecclesiv 
Sueco-Gothicae,**  Upsal,  1704,  4to.    2.  <^  Johannis  Yas^ 
tovii  Vitis  Aquilonia..  sive  Vitse  Sanctorum  regni  Sueco* 
Gothici,''  ibid.  1708,  4to.    3.  **  Dissertatio  de  Alexandria 
jEgypti,"  ihid.  1711,  8vo.  4.  "Laudatio  funebris  Michael. 
£ncmanni/*  Upsal,  1715,  4ta    5.     Dissertatio  de  re  liU 
teraria  JudeoniAiy**  ibid,  1716,  4to.    6.  ^  Acta  Litterana. 
Sueciee,  ab  1720  usque  ad  1733/'  ibid.  3  vols.  4to.  7.  *'Pe^ 
riculum  Kunicuai)  sive  de  origine  et  antlquitate  Runarum,'* 
ibid.  1724,  8vo.    8.     Oratio  funebris  in  memoriam  Lau* 
reutii  Moliiiiy  theoiogi  Upsaiiensis,*'  ibid.  4to«  These 
learned  and  ingenious  works  procured  him  very  great  re« 
putatipn»  and  the  correspondence  of  the  most  eminent  men 
of  learning  in  every  part  of  Europe;   In  1720,  when  K« 
brarian  to  the  umversity,  be  associated  with  some  of  the 
professors  in  founding  the  academy  of  sciences  of  Upsal, 
which  was  soon  after  established  by  government,  and  is  the 
oldest  institution  of  that  kind  in  the  north ;  and  when  the 
academy  of  Stpckholm  was  founded  in  1739,  Benzelius  was 
admitted  one  of  its  irst  members* ' 

BENZELIUS  (Henry),  archbishop  of  Upsal,  and  bro* 
therto  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Strengnes  in  1689,  and 
studied  at  Upsal.    During  bis  subsequent  travels  he  hap- 
pened  to  arrive  at  Bender,  where  Charles  XII.  was.  This 
prince,  who  bad  more  taste  for  the  pursuit  of  scientitic 
knowledge  than  is  generally  supposed,  was  desirous  at  this 
time  to  send  some  men  of  Icainin  *  to  the  East,  niul  Ben- 
zelius  was  one  wiiom  he  applied  to,  and  who  accordingly 
began  his  travels  m  1714,  visiLing  Syria,  Palestine,  and 
Egypt,  and  reinrning  to  8\veden  through  Italv,  Germany^ 
and  Holland.    The  journal  ut  this  tour  is  jn  ccscrvc  vl  in  ma- 
nuscript at  Upsal ;  but  a  consideral)le  part  of  Bcii/olius's 
observations  were  printed  in  a  Latin  collection,  under  the 
title  of  **  Syntagjua  disseiiationum  in  Academia  Lundensi 
habitaruin,''  Leipsic,  1745,  4io.  Benzelius,  after  his  return 
to  Sweden,  was  made  professor  of  theologx ,  bishop  of  Lun- 
.deoj  and  archbishop  of  Upsal,  where  he  died  iu  1743.  He 
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was  tucceeded  in  the  archbnhopric  hy  his  brother  Jacob, 
who  wrote  in  Latin,  an  abridgment  of  theology,  anJ^i^ 
description  of  Palestine,  and  some  other  works. — H.  Jas- 
per BENZELibs,  of  the  same  learned  family,  who  died 
about  the  end  of  the  last  century,  bishop  of  Strengnes, 
had  studied  under  Moslieim,  and  published  in  1744  at 
Helmstadt,  a  Latin  lite  or  dissertation  on  John  Dury,  who 
ill  the  seventeenth  ceiuury,  travelled  over  ;\  considerable 
purl  of  Europe,  in  hopes  of  reconciling  liie  LuLiieruii:>  aad 
Calviiiists* 

BENZONI  (Jerom),  a  Milanese,  was  born  about  1519. 
His  laiijcr,  utio  was  not  rich,  having  suffered  by  the  war, 
neut  Imii  on  his  travels,  to  seek  his  fortune  in  Italy,  France, 
Spain,  and  Genuany.  He  did  not  find  what  he  sought, 
but  became  so  captivated  with  tiie  accounts  recently  re- 
ceived from  the  new  world,  that  he  determined  to  go  there. 
Accordingly  in  1  541,  he  went  to  Spain,  and  embarked  for 
America,  where  he  remained  fourteen  years.  In  I  556,  be 
returned  to  bis  country,  ricli  only  in  the  observations  he 
,had  made,  and  which  he  comnumicated  to  the  public,  in  a 
"  History  of  the  New  World,"  in  Italian,  Venice,  1565, 
4U),  reprinted  1572,  8vo,  and  afterwards  translated  iuto 
Latin,  French,  German,  and  Flemish.  * 

BEOLCO  (Angelo),  surnamed  Ruzzante,  was  born  at 
Padua,  about  1502,  and  died  in  1A42.  He  applied  hi m-9 
self  early  in  life  to  study  the  manners,  gesture,  and  ian« 
gaage  of  villagers,  and  copied  every  particular  that  sa- 
voured of  simplicity,  drollery,  and  the  grotesque.  He  was 
the  Vad6  of  the  Italians.  His  rustic  farces,  though  written 
in  a  low  and  vulgar  style,  are  yet  pleasing  to  people  of  edu* 
cation,  by  the  correctness  with  which  the  countrymen  ara 
lepresented,  and  by  the  witticisms  with  which  they  are  sea- 
soned. He  preferred  being  the  first  in  this  species  of  com- 
position, tu  being  the  second  in  a  more  elevated  line.  His 
principal  pieces  are^  la  Vaccaria,  TAnconitana,  la  Mos- 
chetta,  la  Fiorina,  la  Piovana,  &c.  These  were  printed 
with  other  poems  of  the  same  kind  in  1584  in  12mo,  under 
this  title,  **Tutte  le  opere  del  famosissimo  Ruzzante/*  and 
have  often  been  tepublished.  * 

BERARDIER  db  Bataut  (Francis  Joseph),  a  doctor 
of  the  Sorbonnei  formerly  professor  of  eloquence,  and 

^  Biog.  Universeltf.  «  Ibid. 
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afterwards  grand  master  of  the  college  of  Louis-le-Grand, 
was  bom  at  Paris  in  1720.  He  was  deputy  from  the  clergy 
of  Paris,  in  the  constituent  assembiyy  and  died  at  Paris  in 
Ji  794.  He  had  acquired  sreat  reputation  iu  the  university, 
and  was  not  less  respected  in  the  above  assembly,  where  he 
signed  the  famous  protest  of  Sept  12,  1791.  Camille* 
Dcismoutins,  who  had  been  his  pupil,  celebrated  him  in  his 
▼enes  entitled  Mes  adieux  au  college  and  from  a  sin- 
gular caprice,  this  revolutionist  chose  to  receive*  the  nup- 
tial benediction  from  Berardier,  althougli  one  of  the  non- 
juring  priests,  and  of  totally  opposite  principles.  St  Just 
and  Robespierre  were  the  witnesses  on  this  occasion ;  and< 
such  was  the  regard  Camille^Desmoulins  had  for  him^  that 
he  protected  him  from  the  massacres  of  the  2d  of  Septem- 
ber 1792.  Berardier  wrote^  1.  *^  Precis  de  I'Histoire  unl- 
▼erselle,**  a  very  excellent  introduction  to  the  study  of  his- 
tory, which  has  gone  through  several  editions.  2.  ^  Essai 
sur  le  recit,^*  1776,  12mo,  also  very  successful,  but  not 
written  with  so  much  perspicuity.  3.  Anti-Lucrece  en 
vers  Fran9ais,**  1786,  2  vols.  12mo.  4.  ♦*  Principes  de  la 
foi  sur  le  gouvernment  de  TEglise,  en  opposition  k  la  con- 
stitucioii  civile  du  clerge,  ou  refutation  de  Topinion  de  M. 
Camus,"  8vo.  Of  this  tuin  teen  editions  were  printed  with- 
in six  iiionths,  and  it  lias  likewise  been  published  under  the 
title  of     Vrais  Principes  de  ia  Constitution  du  Clerg^.**' 

BERAUD  (Laurence),  a  French  mathcuiaticiau  and  as- 
tronomer, was  boiu  at  Lyons,  March  5,  1703,  entered 
among  the  Jesuits,  and  became  professor  of  huiiianity  at 
Viennc  and  at  Avignon,  and  of  mathcuiatifcs  and  philo- 
sophy at  Aix.  In  1 7  40  he  was  mvued  to  Lyons  and  ap- 
pointed professor  of  mathematics,  director  of  the  observa- 
tory, and  keeper  of  liie  medals  }  and  the  same  year  he  be- 
came astronomer  tu  the  academy,  the  memoirs  of  which  are 
enriched  by  a  great  manv  of  his  observations,  particularly 
that  on  the  passage  of  Me  rcury  on  the  Sun,  May  6,  1753, 
duriiiir  which  he  saw  and  demonstrated  the  luminous  ring 
round  that  planet,  which  had  escaped  the  notice  of  all  the 
astronomers  for  ten  years  before.  In  all  his  results,  he 
entirely  agreed  with  Lalande,  who  had  made  the  same  ob- 
servations at  Paris,  and  with  the  celebrated  Cassini.  All 
his  observations,  indeed,  are  creditable  to  his  talents,  and 
accord  with  those  of  the  most  eminent  astronomers. 
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Among  his  other  papers,  inserted  in  the  memoirs  of  the 
academy,  we  find  several  on  vegetation,  on  the  i  vapora* 
tion  of  lic|niHs,  and  the  ascent  ot  vapours,  on  li'^ln,  a  phy- 
sical theory  on  the  rotation  of  the  earth  and  the  niciination 
of  its  axis,  6cc.  In  meteorology,  he  published  observa- 
tions on  the  tubes  of  thermometers,  with  an  improvement 
in  the  construction  of  them,  which  was  the  snhjcct  of  three 
memoirs  read  in  the  academy  of  Lyons  in  1747.  He  baa 
alito  endeavoured  to  account  for  metaU  reduced  to  caicinaM> 
tion  weighing  hea\  ier  than  in  their  former  state,  and  main- 
tainsy  against  Boyle,  that  fire  is  incapable  of  giving  this 
additional  weight,  and  likewise  refutes  the  opinion  of  those 
who  attribute  it  to  air,  or  to  substances  in  the  air  which  the 
action -of  fire  unites  to  the  metal  in  fusion.  This  memoir  . 
was  honoured  with  the  prize  by  the  academy  of  Bourdeaux 
in  1747,  and  contained  many  opinions  which  it  would  haire 
been  difficult  to  contradict  before  the  experiments  of 
Priestley,  Lavoisier,  and  Morveau.  In  t748,  he  received 
the  same  honour,  from  that  academy,  for  a  paper  in  which 
he  maintained  the  connexion  between  magnetism  and  elec- 
tricity, assigning  the  same  cause  to  both.  In  1760,  he  re- 
ceived a  third  prize  from  the  same  academy,  for  a  disser- 
tatbn  on  the  influences  of  the  moon  on  vegetation  and  ani- 
mal fleconomy*  Beraud  was  also  a  corresponding  member 
of  the  academy  of  sciences  in  Paris,  and  several  of  hit 
papers  are  contained  in  their  memoirs,  and  in  those  of  the 
academy  of  Lyons.  He  wrote  several  learned  dissertations 
on  subjects  of  antiquity.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  society 
of  Jesuits,  he  left  his 'country  for  some  time,  as  he  could 
not  conscientiously  take  the  oaths  prescribed,  and  on  his 
return,  notwithstanding  many  pressing  offers  to  be  restored 
to  the  academy,  he  preferred  a  private  life,  never  having 
recovered  the  shock  wlach  the  aboHtion  of  his  order  had 
occasioned.  In  this  retireniertt  iic  died  Jnne  26,  1777. 
His  learning  ami  virtues  were  universally  admired ;  he  was 
of  a  coinmunicative  disposition,  and  equal  and  canditl  tem- 
per, both  in  his  writings  and  private  life.  Montncla,  La- 
lande,  and  Bossu,  were  his  pupils  ;  a!ul  father  Lefevre  of 
the  Oratory,  his  successor  in  the  observatory  of  Lyons, 
pronounced  his  eloge  in  that  academy,  which  was  printed 
at  Lyons,  1780,  l2mo.  The  Diet.  Hist,  ascribed  to  Be- 
raud, a  sntall  volume,  La  Physique  des  corps  anim^** 
.    1755,  i2mo.' 
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BERAULD,  or  BERAULT  (Nicholas),  was  bom  at  Or* 
leans  in  14759  and  died  in  1550.  According  to  the  cus- 
tom of  that  age,  he  Latinized  his  name  into  Beraldus 
AURELIUS,  and  it  is  under  that  name  that  his  friend  Nice* 
las  Bourbon  celebrates  him  in  one  of  his  Latin  poems. 
Berauld,  accordinor  to  Moreri,  was  preceptor  to  caidiual 
Coligni,  his  htoiiier  llie  aciiiiiral,  and  to  Ciiatillon.  Eras- 
mus, ill  uraiiv  p.Als  of  his  wtjiks,  acknowledges  the  kind 
hospitality  oi  lieiauUl,  when,  in  i  ^00,  he  was  travelling 
by  the  way  of  Orleans  into  iiaiy,  and  highly  praises  the 
elegance  of  his  style.  In  1522,  Erasmus  dedicated  to  him 
his  ^\urk  **  De  conscrihendis  epistolis/'  Berauld  pub- 
lished various  works  in  Latin,  of  which  the  principal  are^ 
1.  "  Oratio  de  pace  restituta  et  de  fcedere  sancito  apud 
Cameracum,"  Paris,  1328,  8vo.  2.  Metaphrasis  in  ceco- 
nomicon  Aristotelis,"  Paris,  4tOj  without  date.  In  1516, 
he  edited  the  works  of  William  bl^iiop  of  Paris,  in  foiio, 
and  the  same  year  an  edition  of  Pliny's  natural  history, 
with  numerous  corrections,  yet  Hardouin  has  not  men- 
tioned B(  rauld  among  the  editors  of  Pliny.  lie  also  sup- 
plied notes  to  the  Rusticus  of  Politian,  and  published  a 
**  Greek  and  Latin  Dictionary,"  that  of  Crafton,  with  ad- 
ditions, a  preface,  and  notes.  3.  "  Syderalis  Abyssus,'* 
Paris,  1514.  4.  Dialogus  quo  rationes  explicantur  qui- 
I  bus  dicendi  ex  tempore  facultas  paiBri  potest,  &c.*'  Lyons» 
1534*  5.  De  jurisprudentia  vetere  ac  novitia  oratio,** 
Lyons,  1533.  6.  Enarratio  in  psalmos  LXXL  et 
CXXX.'*  Paris,  1529,  4to.  Berauld  was  greatly  respect- 
ed by  Stephen  Poucber,  bishop  of  Paris,  and  afterwards 
mrcbbishop  of  Sens,  a  celebrated  patron  of  learning  and 
learned  men. — Berauld's  son,  Francis,  bom  at  Orleans, 
embraced  the  principles  of  Calvin  ;  he  was  esteemed  a  V€»y- 
leamed  nian  and  a  good  Greek  and  Latin  poet.  He  was 
pardcuiarly  eminent  for  bis  knowledge  of  Greek,  which  he 
taught  fit  Montbeliiard,  Lausanne,  Geneva,  Montargts,  of 
which  last  college  he  was.  principal  in  1571,  and  at  Ro<« 
chelle.  Henry  Stephens  employed  him  to  translate  part 
of  Appian,  and  preferred  his  translation  to  that  lof  Ccelius 
SecunduB  Curio, ' 

BERAULT-BERCASTEL  (Anthony  Henry),  born 
about  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  in  the  coun«- 
try  of  Messin  in  franco,  was  first  a  Jesuit,  thou  curate  of 

1  Om,  Diet— Moi«rt«*^Biof ,  Unirenelbk 
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Ormerilie  in  the  diocese  of  Roueo,  and  Itatly  canon  of 
Noyou.  He  died  during  the  levolntton.  He  commenced 
his  literary  career  iii  1754,  with  a  small  poem  on  the  Ca^ 

nary-bird,  **  Le  Serin  des  Canaries,"  which  was  followed 
by  the  translation  of  Quivedo,  and  a  collection  of  Idyls. 
Ho  pubiuiifd  at'tcrwartls  in  2  vols.  12nio,  a  poem  on  llie 
Pioiiiised  L.aaiJ,  bad  little  success,  and  was  justly 

censured  lur  contauiiiig  iin  absurd  ^uixlurtj  of  sacred  and 
profane  hi&iory.  He  lur  ii  aLiempted  a  work  more  suitable 
to  his  piofessiuii,  haii  be  executed  it  well,  an  Ecclesias- 
tical iiistury,"  24  vols.  l2mo,  1778  and  following  years. 
This  bad  4»4>uie  success,  and  a  scjond  edition  was  very  re- 
ceatly  (!8I  l)  juibbslied  at  Toulouse,  but  it  is  so  far  infe- 
rior to  i  Ufiin,  t  iat  it  is  souiewiua  sui  prising  tbe  French 
public  siiould  nd\o  endured  it.  He  left  an  abridgment  of 
it  in  man  ijcript,  in  5  vols.  8vo,  He  was  also  employed 
on  liie     viournai  ttranger."  ' 

BKiiA'.  i .  V  (MlCHAFf.),  pastor  and  professor  of  theology 
at  Mo!iia:ii.>an,  about  tne  bey^innin^;  of  tiie  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, was  chosen  to  enter  into  conierence  with  cardinal 
du  i-'ernin  at  Mantes,  lu  \59'i;  and  in  1598,  wrote  against 
him     brieve  et  claire  defense  de  la  vocation  des  ministres 
de  TEvaiigile,"  8vo.    The  lively  interest  he  took  in  the 
afi^irs  of  tbr  duke  of  Rohan,  during  the  civil  wars  of  Francef 
induced  him  to  publii»b  several  writings^  particularly  one, 
in  which  he  maintained  that  the  clergy  were  bound  to  take 
vp  arms  and  shed  blood,  for  which  he  was  censured  by  the 
lyiiod.    Another  BERAULT  (Claude)  succeeded  D'Her- 
belot,  as  professor  of  tbe  Syriac  in  the  royal  college  of 
Pari%  but  is  best  known  by  his  edition  of  Statius,'M6$5, 
2  vols.  4to,  which,  owing  to  most  of  the  copies  having 
been  bnrnt  by  a  fire  in  the  printing-ofiice,  is  the  most 
scarce  and  dear  of  all  the  Delphin  quartos*   This  author 
died  in  1705.— BERAULT  (JosiAS),  an  advocate  of  the 
parliament  of  Rouen  under  Henry  IIL  was  bom  in  156$^ 
and  died  about  1640.    He  published  a    Commentaire  sur 
la  Coutuma  de  Normandie,**  1650  4nd  1660,  fol.  The 
booksellers  of  Rouen,  in  1626,  republished  this  with  the 
commentaries  of  Godefrot  and  Aviron,  2  vols.  fol.  wblch 
were  agaui  reprinted  in  16B4  and  1776.* 

££RCHEM  (Nicoi^vs),  an  eminent  artist,  was  bom  at 
Haeriem^  in  1624^  and  was  taught  the  first  princi|deB  of 
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paintiog  by  his  ftther,  Peter  Vao  Haerlem^  an  artist  of 
very  mean  abilities^  whose  subjects  were-  fish,  conlec- 
tionaty,  vases  of  silw,  and  other  objects  of  still  life;  bat 
he  afterwards  bad  the  good  fortune  to  have  some  of  the 
best  masters  of  that  time  for  his  instructorsy  and  socces* 
sively  was  the  discipte  of  Grebber^  Vangoyen,  Mojaart^ 
Jan  Wilsy  and  Weeninz.  He  had  an  easy  expeditious 
manner  of  painting,  and  an  inexpressible  variety  and  beauty 
in  the  choice  of  sites  fbr  his  landscapes,  executing  them 
with  a  surprising  degree  of  neatness  and  truth.  He  poa- 
aessed  a  clearness  and  strength  of  judgment,  and  a  won- 
derful power  and  ease  in  exprming  his  ideas;  and  al* 
though  bis  subjects  were  of  the  lower  kind,  yet  his  choice 
of  nature  was  judicious,  and  he  gave  to  every  subject  as 
much  of  beauty  ami  elegance  as  it  would  admit.  The 
leafinc^  of  his  trees  is  exquisitely  and  freely  touched  ;  his 
skies  are  clear;  and  his  clouds  iloat  lightly,  as  if  supported 
by  air.  7^he  distinguishing  characters  of  the  pictures  of 
Berchen),  are  the  breadth  and  just  distribution  uf  the  lights; 
the  grandeur  of  his  masses  of  light  and  shadow ;  the  na- 
tural ease  and  bunpliciiy  in  the  attitudes  of  his  figures,  ex- 
pressing their  several  characters ;  the  just  degradaiiory  of 
his  distances  ;  the  brilliancy  and  harmony,  as  well  as  the 
transparency,  of  his  colounn?^;  the  correctness  and  true 
perspective  of  his  design;  and  the  elegance  of  his  conipo- 
i>iUon  :  and,  where  any  of  those  marks  are  wanting,  no 
authority  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  ascribe  any  picture  to 
him.  lie  painted  cverv  part  of  his  subjects  so  extremely 
well,  as  to  rendu  I'  u  dithcult  to  determine  in  whicii  lie  ex- 
ceHed  most;  his  trees,  buildings,  waters,  rocksy  hiiisy  cat* 
tie,  and  figures,  being  all  equally  admirable. 

One  of  the  most  capital  pictures  of  this  master  was 
painted  for  the  principal  magistrate  of  Dort,  in  whose  fa- 
mily it  is  still  preserved ;  being  a  prospect  of  a  moun« 
tainotts  country,  enriched  with  a  great  yariety  of  sheep, 
oxen,  goats,  and  figures,  excellently  penciled,  and  most 
beautifully  coloured.  While  he  was  employed  in  painting 
that  picture,  the  same  burgomaster  bespoke  also  a  land- 
fcape  from  John  Both,  and  agreed  to  pay  eight  hundred 
guilders  for  each  picture ;  but  to  excite  an  emulation^  he 
promised  a  considerable  premium  for  the  performaiice 
which  should  be  adjudged  the  best*  When  the  pictures 
were  finished|  and  placed  near  each  other  for  a  critical 
exaadttation^  there  appeared  such  an  eqaality  of  merit  in 
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each,  that  he  generously  presented  both  artists  with  an 
equal  sum  above  the  price  which  lie  had  stipulated.  Ber- 
ehem  was  singularly  curious,  in  purchasing  the  finest  prints 
and  designs  of  the  Italian  masters,  as  a  means  of  improving 
Ilia  own  taste  ;  and  after  his  death,  that  collection  of  draw- 
ings and  prints  sold  for  a  very  large  sum.  There  was  such 
a  demand  tor  his  works,  that  he  was  generally  paid  before- 
hand ;  and  althousrh  he  was  so  indefatiLrrthle,  that  vc i  v 
often  he  would  not  move  from  his  ease),  in  the  summer 
months,  from  four  in  the  morning  till  day-light  failed,  (by 
which  close  application,  he  finished  a  great  number  of 
picturesi)  yet,  at  this  day,  they  are  rarely  to  be  purchased, 
and  always  are  sold  at  an  extraordinary  high  price. 

It  is  recorded  of  bim,  that  bis  wife,  the  daughter  of  Jan 
Wils,  one  of  his  masters,  through  her  avarice,  aUowed. 
faioi  no  rest,  and  industrious  as  he  was,  she  usually  placed 
herself  under  his  painting>roam,  and  when  she  heard  him 
neither  sing  nor  stir,  she  struck  upon  the  ceiting  to  rottSQ 
him.  She  insisted  upon  having  all  the  money  he  earned 
by  his  labour,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  from  his 
scholars  when  he  wanted  money  to  buy  prints,  of  which, 
as  already  noticed,  be  contrived  to  form  an  excellent  col- 
lecttoo.  He  passed  part  of  his  life  in  the  castle  of  Ben- 
theim,  the  situation  of  which  furnished  him  with  the  views 
and  animals  which  compose  his  pictures,  but  he  died  at 
Harlaem,  in  1683.  There  are  many  prints  engraven  by, 
and  after  him;  the  former  amounting  to  forty-eight,  and 
the  latter  to  one  bandied  and  thirty  three.  ^ 

BERCH£T  (Peter),  a  French  artist,  who  practised  in 
England,  was  bom  in  France,  in  1 659,  and  at.  the  age  of 
fifteen  was  placed  under  the  care  of  La  Fosse,  with  whom 
his  improvement  was  so  considerable,  that  in  three  years 
he  was  qualified  to  be  employed  in  one  of  the  royal  palaces. 
In  1681  hie  went  to  England,  where  he  worked  under  Ram- 
bour,  a  French  painiei  of  arciiitecture  J  and  afterwards  he 
was  engaged  in  different  works  for  several  of  the  English 
nobility.  The  ceiling  in  the  chapel  of  Trinity  college,  in 
Oxford,  was  painted  by  this  master ;  he  also  painted  the 
staircase  at  the  duke  of  Schomberg's  in  London,  and  the 
summer-house  at  Raiielagh.  His  drawings  lu  the  academy 
were  much  approved  ^  but  towards  the  latter  part  of  Jiis 
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life,  he  only  painted  small  pieces  id  the  historical  aljle)  fo» 
which  tbe  subjects  were  taken  from  fabulous  history ;  and 
kis  last  petformance  was  a  Baf  c  hanulmn,  to  which  he  af« 
fixed  his  name  the  very  day  betbre  he  died,  in  1 720.  * 

B£RCHORIUS  (pBTEtt),  whose  uame  we  and  dii^iaed 
Qoder  Bercheure,  BERCuoiaE»  Bekcorius»  Bbkciibhiu3» 
&c.  was  bom  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteeoth  ceDtufy, 
at  St.  Pierre- dU'Chemin,  near  Maillezais,  in  Poitou.  He 
entered  the  order  of  the  Benedictines,  and  became  cele** 
bmted  for  his  learning,  and  attached  himself  to  cardinal 
Duprat,  archbishop  of  Aix,  whose  advice  was  very  usefiil 
to  him  in  bis  writings.  Among  his  other  accompli^mentii 
he  is  said  to  have  been  so  well  acquainted  with  his  Bible, 
as  to  be  able  to  quote  texts  and  authoiitiea  on  all  subjects 
without  any  assistance  but  from  memory.  He  died  at  Paris 
in  1362,  prior  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Eloy,  since  occo* 
pied  by  the  Barnabites,  which  has  induced  some  biogra-t 
phers  to  think  him  a  member  of  that  order,  hut  the  Bar* 
nabitcs  were  uui  an  order  until  a  century  oi  cr  this  pt nod, 
Bcrchcjriua  vviolc  sc\  ('i  cvl  works  which  arc  h)^t  :  tliosc  u  liich 
remain  are  in  3  voU.  lul.  under  the  title  ol"  "  Kcductorium, 
Kepertorium,  et  Dictionarium  morale  ulriusque  Testamen- 
ti,  Strasburgh,  1474 ;  Nuremberg,  1499  ;  and  v.'oloene, 
1631  — 1692.  «  M'hoevcr,'*  says  VVarton,  in  Ins  His- 
tory of  Poetry,"  shall  have  the  paiieuce  to  turn  ovor  a  few 
pages  of  this  immense  treasure  of  multilanous  eruuition, 
will  be  convinced  beyond  a  doubt,  from  a  general  coinci- 
dence of  ilu"  plan,  n>;iuner,  uietiiod,  and  execution,  that 
the  .author  oi  liu  volumes,  and  of  the  Gesta  Romatio- 
rum,"  must  he.  one  and  the  same.  Tlic  "  lleductorium" 
contains  all  the  stories  and  jjicidcnts  in  the  Bible^  reduced 
into  alltgories.  The  lieperioriunf '  is  a  dictionary  of 
things,  persons,  and  j)laces ;  ail  which  are  supposed  to  be 
mystical,  ;ind  which  are  there  fore  explained  in  their  moral 
or  practical  sense.  The  Dictionarium  Morale"  is  in  two 
part^,  and  seems  principally  designed  to  be  a  moral  re-* 
pertory  for  students  in  theology."  Mr.  VVarton  auccessKilly 
pursues  thia  argument  in  hia  Dissertation  on  the  Gesta 
Romanorum,"  to  whicb  we  refer  the  reader.  Hementiooa 
also  that  Berchorius  was  author  of  a  comment  on  a  proaody 
called  Doctrinale  nietiicum/'  which  was  u&ed  as  a  school* 
book  in  Fraoce,  till  Despauter's  manual  on  that  subject 

1  Lord  Orford'f  Warks,  vol  Ili^Pilkinstoa.— Strutt 
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appeared.  Some  biof^rapliers  mention  his  Tropologia,** 
his  CosmograpLia,"  and  his  **  Breviaxium  ;"  hut  the 
**  Tropologia"  is  notliin^  more  than  his  "  Rednctonmn'* 
on  the  Bibie,  and  prol>ably  the  **  Breviarinni"  is  the  same. 
The  "  Cosmogra|)lua"  seems  to  be  the  fourteenth  book  of 
his  Repertoriuni  Morale."  He  is  said  by  his  biographers 
to  have  written  other  smaller  pieces,  which  they  have  nut 
named  nor  described.  Amonir  these,  Mr.  Warton  thinks 
.his  Gesta''  is  comprehended  :  which  we  may  conceive  to 
have  been  thus  undistinguished,  either  as  havinjr  been 
neglected  or  proscribed  by  graver  wntt  i  s,  or  ratlier  as 
havmg  been  probably  disclaimed  by  its  autlior,  who  saw  it 
at  length  in  the  light  of  a  juvenile  performance,  abounding 
in  fantastic  and  unedifying  narrations,  which  he  judged 
unsuitable  to  his  character,  studies,  and  station.  Besides 
tbe  works  above-mentioned,  Berchorias  translated  Livy, 
by  order  of  king  John,  of  winch  there  wis  a  beautiful  MS. 
in  the  library  of  the  oratory  of  Trojes,  and  other  copies, 
not  lest  beautiful,  are  in  the  imperial  libraiy  at  Paris. 
This  translation  was  published  in  1514-— 1515,  at  Paris^ 
3  vols.  fol.  * 

BERCKRINGER  (Danibl),  who  was  born,  according 
to  Votsias,  in  the  Palatinate,  studied  at  Groningen.  He 
became  tutor  to  tbe  children  of  the  king  of  Bohemia,  and 
was  by  the  queen^s  interest  appointed  professor  of  phiJoso«- 
phy  at  Utrecht,  1640,  and  eight  years  afterwards  professor 
of  ekiquence.  He  succeeded  also  in  poetry,  but  his  style 
has  been  objected  to  as  containing  many  new-coined  words 
and  aflfected  phrases.  He  died  July  24,  1667,  leaving  se* 
▼eral  works,  of  which  the  principal  were,  l.  ^'Exercita* 
tiones  etfaicss,  oeconomicaB,  politics,**  Utrecht,  1664.  2« 
^  Dissertatio  de  Cometis,  utmoi  sint  signa,  an  causse,  aa 
ntrumque,  an  nentrum,'*  Utrecht,  1^65,  i2mo.  He  wrote 
also  against  Hobbes,  Examen  eleroentorum  philosophico- 
rum  de  bono  cive,*'  which  remains  in  manuscript.* 

BEREGANi  (Nicholas,  Count),  an  Italian  author  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  iit  Vincenza,  Feb,  21, 
1627.  When  only  nineteen  years  okl,  he  was  honoured 
by  the  king  ot  irancc,  Louis  III.  wiili  the  ribbon  of  St. 
Michael  and  tbe  title  of  cfu  valier.  in  1649,  his  family 
were  promoted  to  the  rank  ot  nobility  at  Venice.    In  that 

>  Biog.  Uaiveraelle.^Warton'f  Hilt  vol.  IlL^Dapili^MoKtS. 
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republic  he  disttnguislied  himself  at  the  bur,  especielly 
when  he  returned  to  Venice,  which  he  had  been  obliged 
Co  leave  for  a  time  in  consequence  of  some  indiseietion* 
At  his  leisure  hours  he  cultivated  polite  literature,  and  par- 
ticularly poetry  and  history.  His  poems  are  not  without 
ease  and  elegance,  ahhon«rh  in  other  respects  they  partake 
largely  of  the  vicious  aud  alFcctetl  style  of  his  age.  He 
died  at  Venice,  Dec.  17,  1713,  and  preserved  to  the  last 
hib  iove  of  stijtl).  Besides  five  dramatic  pieces,  all  set  to 
mnsi( ,  he  \  rute  1.  **  Istoria  dellc  guerre  d'Europa  di  lle 
couiparsa  dellc  aniii  OuoiiicUic  ncll*  Ungheria  Tanno  i68j,'' 
Venice,  2  voU.  4to.  Tiicse  uvo  parts  were  to  have  been 
followed  by  four  others,  two  ol  winch  were  put  to  press  in 
1700,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  ever  published. 
2.  "Composizioni  [)oeuche  consistent!  in  rimesacre,eroiche, 
morali  ed  aiimrose,"  Venice,  1702,  i-iiuo.  3.  **  Opere  de 
Claudio  Cla:idiaiio  tradottc  ed  arrichite  di  erudite  annota- 
zioni,'*  Venic  e,  1716,  2  vols.  cSvo.  This  translation  is  in 
lii<rh  esteem,  and  the  notes,  although  not  so  erudite  a»  the 
Ulle  expresses,  are  vet  useful.  ^ 

BLUKNGAHIUS,  or  BLUFNGER  (Jamfs>,  a  physi- 
cian and  anatomist  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a  native 
of  Carpi  in  Modena,  whence  some  biog^raphers  have  called 
him  by  the  name  of  Carpius,  or  Cahplnsis.  He  took  his 
doctor's  degree  at  Bologna,  and  first  taught  anatomy  and 
surgery  at  Pa  via.    He  afterwards  returned  to  fioiogua  iu 

1520,  and  taught  the  same. studies.  He  was  there,  how* 
ever,  accused  of  having  intended  to  dissect  two  Spaniards 
who  had  the  venereal  disorder,  and  had  applied  to  him  for 
advice,  which,  it  was  said,  he  meant  to  perform  while 
they  were  alive,  partly  out  of  his  hatred  to  that  nation, 
and  partly  for  his  own  instnictioD.  Whatever  may  be  in 
this  report,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Bo* 
logna,  and  retire  to  Ferrara,  where  he  died  in  1550.  By 
bis  iudefiitigable  attention  to  the  appearances  of  disease, 
and  especially  by  his  firequent  dissections,  which  in  hit 
time,  were  quite  sufficient,  without  any  other  demerit,  to 
raise  popular  prejudices  against  him,  he  was  enabled  to 
advatice  the  knowledge  of  anatomy  by  many  important  dis- 
coveries. His  works  were,  1.  Commentaria,  cum  am*- 
plissinus  additlonibus,  super  anatomia  Mundini,**  Bologna, 

1521,  1552,  4to,  and  translated  into  English  by  JacksoOs 
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London,  1664.  2.  "  Isagogrc  breves  in  aiiatomiam  corporii 
humani,  cum  aliquot  Hguris  anatomicis/'  Boiogna,  1522, 
4to,  and  often  reprinted.  3.  "  Do  Cranii  fractura,  tracta- 
tus,"  Boiogna,  15  I  S,  4to,  also  often  reprinted.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  who  employed  mercury  in  the  cure  of  the 
venereal  disease. ' 

BEHENGARIUS,  9r  BERENGER,  the  celebrated  arch- 
deacon of  Angers,  was  bom  at  Tours  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eleventh  century,  of  an  opulent  ^mily,  and  becamtt 
the  diiciple  of  the  iamoos  Fnlbertof  Chartres,  under  whom 
ke  made  rapid  progress  in  grammar,  rhetoric^  dialectic,  and 
what  were  then  called  the  liberal  arts.  On  his  retam  to  his 
country  in  1030,  he  was  appMnted  scholastic,  or  master 
of  the  school  of  St  Martin.  Hb  reputation  soon  reaching 
foreign  parts,  the  nomber  of  his  scholars  greatly  increased, 
and  many  of  them  were  afterwards  advanced  to  higb  rank 
in  the  church ;  nor  did  he  quit  his  school  when  made  Krcfa* 
deacon  of  Angen  in  1039.  The  opinions,  which  have 
given  him  a  name  in  ecclesiastical  history,  were  said  to 
have  heen  frst  occasioned  by  a  pique.  In  a  dnpute  with 
Lanfiaac,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  avety  trivial  ques* 
tion»  he  happened  to  be  defeated,  and  what  was  worse^ 
his  schdars  began  to  go  over  to  that  rival,  Berengarios, 
en  this,  took  £rigena  for  his  model,  and  attacked  the  mys- 
tery of  the  eucharist,  as  the  popish  writers  term  it,  but  in  • 
plaui  language,  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  Bruno, 
Itisho])  of  Angers,  Hugh,  of  Langres,  and  Adelman,  of 
Brescia,  in  vain  endeavoured  to  citre  him  of  his  heresy,  ' 
and  his  writings,  which  were  taken  to  Home,  were  con- 
demned in  two  councils  held  by  pope  Leo  IX.  in  1050,  and 
hiiiiseir  cxconmmnicated.  He  then  went  to  the  abbey  of 
Preaux  in  Nonnandy,  lioping  to  be  protected  by  duke  ♦ 
>\'ilJiam,  surnanied  the  Bastard,  but  that  vounijr  prince 
summonsed  a  meeting  of  the  ablest  bishops  aiul  divines, 
who  au^ain  condemned  Bercngarius,  and  the  council  of 
Paris,  111  Oct.  1050,  deprived  him  of  all  his  benefices. 
This  loss  he  is  said  to  have  felt  more  severely  than  their 
spiritual  infliciion.s,  and  it  disposed  him  to  retract  his  sen- 
timents in  the  council  of  Tours,  in  1055,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  received  into  chnrch- communion.  In  1059 
lie  cited  to  the  com^cil  at  IJome,  by  pope  Nicholas  11, 
and  having  been  confuted  by  Abbo  and  Lantranc,  he  ab- 
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jured  his  errors,  burnt  his  houks,  yet  had  no  sooner 
reached  i  ranee,  than  he  protCisLed  against  his  recantation, 
as  exLoried  by  fe:ir,  and  returned  to  his  studies  with  the 
same  spirit  ot  intjuny.  At  length,  however,  Gregory  VII 
having  called  a  new  council  at  Rome  in  1078,  13erengei 
more  seriously  abjured  his  opinions,  returned  to  France, 
and  passed  the  remaining  years  of  his  lite  in  privacy  and 
penance.  He  died  Jan.  6,  1088,  aged  ninety.  There 
have  been  many  disputes  beiwixt  protestant  and  j)o[>i!>h 
authors,  as  to  the  rcaiuy  or  sincerity  of  his  tinal  recanta- 
tion. His  seiunnents,  however,  did  not  perish  on  ids  re- 
cant:itio!i,  or  his  deaili,  and  iic  may  be  c  onsidered  as  {lav- 
ing contributed  to  that  great  retorniaiii>ii  in  the  ehurch 
which  afterwards  was  carried  into  lasting  eiR  et  hy  ius  suc- 
cessors. The  greater  part  of  his  works  are  lost,  but  some 
are  preserved  among  the  works  of  Lanfranc,  in  the  collec- 
tions of  d'Acheri  and  Martenne;  and,  in  1770,  Lessing  dis- 
covered and  published  his  answer  to  Lanfranc,  D«  cor* 
pore  et  sanguine  Jesu  Christi.'' ' 

fiERENGER  DE  LA.  TOUR,  a  French  poet  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  jvas  born  at  Albenns  or  Aubenas  in  the 
Vivarais.  From  the  preface  to  one  of  his  works  it  appears 
that  he  studied  law,  and  that  his  famiJy  bad  intended  him 
for  some  post  in  the  magistracy,  but  that  he  had  found 
leisure  to  cultivate  his  poetical  tolents,  in  which  he  was  not 
unsuccessful.  His  verses  are  easy  and  natural.  The  great- 
er part  were  addressed  to  the  poets  of  bis  time,  many  of 
whose  names  are  not  much  known  now,  or  to  persons  of 
distinction.  We  learn  from  one  of  bis  pieces  that  he  lived- 
under  Francis  J.  from  another,  under  Henry  IL  and  it  is 
supposed  that  he  died  about  1559.  His  published  works 
are^  K  Le  Siede  d*or,**  and  other  poems,  Lyons,  1551, 
8vo.  2.  Choreide,*'  or,  Louange  da  Bal  aux  Dames,'* 
ibid,  1556,  8vo.  3.  L*Anue  des  Amies,**  an  imitation  of 
Ariosto,  in  four  books,  ibid.  1558,  8vo.  4.  L'Amie  ros-» 
tique/*  and  other  poems,  ibid.  1558,  8vo.  This  last,  a 
work  of  ^reat  rarity,  is  printed  with  a  species  of  contrac* 
tions  and  abbreviations  which  render  the  perusal  of  it  very 
difficult.  * 

BCRENGER  (John  Peter),  a  French  miscellaneous 
writer,  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1740,  and  in  early  life  quit- 
ted the  mechanical  employment  to  which  he  bad  been  cles- 
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lined  by  his  parents,  for  those  studies  to  which  he  was  in-* 
nted  by  the  political  troubles  of  his  country.  As  hy  birth 
he  was  classed  among  those  who  are  at  Geneva  called  na^ 
iioeSy  but  who  do  not  acquire  the  rank  of  citizens,  because 
born  of  foreign  purcnts,  h;^  lit>t  effort  was  to  estabhsh,  in 
some  of  his  writings,  the  necessity  uf  eqiuil  political  rights. 
This  dispute  being  referrc-d  to  arms,  Bereiiger,  after  his 
party  was  defeated,  was  bati.sla  d,  along  witli  iiKLuy  uUiers, . 
by  a  decree  of  the  so\ertign  power,  i  cbruaiy  lo,  1770. 
On  this  iie  retired  to  Lausanne,  and  employed  Jiii  time 
in  various  literary  undertakings,  until  ids  return  to  Geneva, 
where  he  died  in  June,  1807.  He  published,  1,  An  edi- 
tion uf  the  works  of  Abauzit.  2.  **  Histoire  de  Geneve, 
depuis  son  (jrigme  )us«|n'a  nos  joins/'  1772 — 7  5,  6  vols. 
12mo.  In  this,  the  iiioir  distant  ages  arc  given  in  a  sum- 
mary manner,  having  been  suffiriently  detailed  by  Spon, 
but  much  light  is  thrown  upon  tlie  political  history  of  the 
last  century,  whicii  he  hrmns  down  to  1761,  and  to  which 
sir  F.  D'Vvernois'  work,  "  '1  ableau  historique  de  revohitions 
de  Geneve,'*  may  be  considered  as  a  se(|uel.  3.  **  Geo- 
grapiiie  de  Busching  abregee,  &,c/*  Bu selling's  work  is 
here  abridged  in  some  parts  and  enlarged  in  others,  Lau- 
sanne, 1776 — 79,  12  vols.  8vo.  4.  Collection  de  tous 
les  voyages  faits  autour  de  monde,"  1788 — 90,  9  vols.  8vo, 
reprinted  in  1795.  5.  Amants  Republicains,  ou  Lettres 
de  Niciaset  Cynire,"  1782,  2  vols.  8vo,  a  political  romanee 
relating  to  the  troubles  of  Geneva*  6.  Cours  de  geogra- 
pliie  historique,  ancienne  et  moderne  de  feu  Ostervald," 
laos  and  1805,  2  vols.  12mo.  7.  An  edition  of  the  Die* 
tionnaire  geographique'*  of  Vosgien  (Ladvocat),  1805,  8vo. 
8.  Translations  from  the  English  of  "  Laura  and  Augus* 
ttts,*'  and  of  Cook's  Voyages."  9.  "  J.  J.  Rousseau  justi- 
M  envers  sa  patrie  and  some  lesser  pieces  mentioned  ia 
Ersch's  France  Litteratre.*'  M.  Bourrit  attributes  to  hint 
a  translation  of  Howard*8  history  of  Prisons,  but  this,  it  is 
thought,  was  executed  hy  mademoiselle  Keralio. ' 

BERENGER  (Richard^,  esq.  many  years  gentleman  of 
the  hone  to  his  majesty,  a  man  of  considerable  literary  ta- 
lents, and  for  his  personal  accomplishments  called,  by  Dr.* 
Johnson,  the  standard  of-  true  elegance,'*  published,  in 
1771,  <^  The  History  and  Art  of  Horsemanship,*'  2  vols. 
4to,  illustrated  with  plates.   The  history,  which  occupiet 
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.  the  first  volume,  displays  much  researcii  and  acquaiutiiDce 
with  the  classics  and  with  othtT  writers  of  remote  antiquity. 
Previously  to  this,  Mr.  Bcrenger  contributed  iliree  excel- 

\  lent  papers,  No.  79,  156,  and  202,  to  the     World,'*  and 
HI  Dodsley's  collection  are  a  few  of  his  poems,  written  with 
ease  and  elegauxie.    He  died  in  hi»  siiLty-s^cuud 
Sept.  9,  1782.* 

BERENICIUS,  a  man  utterly  unknown,  who  appeared 
io  Uolland  in  1670,  was  thought  to  be  a  Jesuit,  or  a  rene- 
gade from  some  other  religious  fraternity.  He  got  his  bread 
bysweepiog  chimnics  and  grinding  knives,  and  died  a^ 
length  in  a  bog,  suflbcated  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness^  His 
ti|)eDtB|  i£  the  historians  that  ipention  him  are  to  be  credit- 
ed|  yfete  extraordinary.  He  versilied  with  so  much  ease, 
that  he  could  recitie  extempore,  and  ia  tolerably  good 
PQiBtiy,  whatever  was  said  to  him  in  prose.  He  has  heea 
KDOwn  to  translate  the  Flemish  gazettes  from  that  langqagt^ 
into  Greek  or  Latin  verse  with  th/s  utmost  facility.  The 
deadlanguagesy  the  living  languaeesi  Greek^  Latin,  French, 
and  It^lum,  as  froiiiiar  to  Ijjin  9s  his  mother  tonfpie. 
He  could  repeat  •  by  heajt  Honice»  Yirgtlf  Homer,  Aris|x>- 
phanes,  and  several  pieces  of  CiceRO  and  of  ijbe  Pliotes ; 
apdy  after  recidag  long  passages  from  them^  point  out  the 
book  and  the  chapter  iron)  whence  they  were  taken,  is 
supposed  that  the  **  Georgarchontoro^hi^  sive  e^pugn^ 
MessQpolis**  is  by  hiip*  * 

BERETIN*  Se«BERR£TINL 
BERG  (John  Peter),  a  ]eamie4  divine,  was  bofn  at 
Bremen,  September  3»  1737,  and  died  atDuisbourg,  March 
3,  1800.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  theologian  and  philo* 
sopher,  and  a  man  of  very  extensive  learning.  He  was 
eniinciit'y  skilled  in  the  Oriental  languages,  particularly 
liie  iVi  abic,  ami  for  many  years  accjuired  much  fame  by  bis 
lectures  on  the  holy  scriptures,  iu  tiie  univci^iry  of  Duis- 
bourg.  He  publi:>hed,  1.  **  Specimen  auiuiatJvLi^^iunuin 
philolo^icarum  ad  selecta  Veteris  Testamenti  loca,"  Ley- 
den,  1761,  8vo.  2.  "  SymboUe  litierariK  Duisburgenses 
ad  increinentum  scientiarum  a  variis  auiicis  amice  collate, 
ex  llaLj^anis  factre  Duisburgenses,"  vol.  I.  17S3  ;  vol.  II. 
17S1- — o.  If  this  be  the  same  work  wiUi  his  Museum 
Duisburgense,"  it  is  a  sequel  to  the    Mususum  Haganum,*' 
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\>y  the  learned  professor  ftarkey,  minister  ot  the  German 
church  at  the  Hague.* 

BERGALLI  (Charles),  an  Italian  monk  of  tlie  order 
of  the  minorite  conventuals,  was  born  at  Palermo,  and  in 
1650,  when  he  officiated  during  Lent  at  Bulu^rtui,  ac  quired 
high  fepiitaiiun  as  a  preacher.  He  was  professor  ui  piiiln- 
spphy  and  divinity  in  the  convents  of  liis  order,  provincial 
in  Skily,  and  superinieiidant  of  the  great  convent  of  Pa- 
lermo, where  he  died,  November  17,  1679.  He  published 
a  philosophical  work,  or  at  least  a  work  on  philosophy,  en- 
titled «*  De  objecto  philu:.opiiiae,"  Perug.  1649,  4to ;  and 
it  is  said  that  he  wrote  an  Italian  epic  poem  called  **  Davi- 
diade,'*  a  collection  entitled  **  Poesis  miscellanea,'*  and 
an  elementary  work  on  medicine,  "  Tyrocinium  medicsB 
facultatis     but  these  have  not  been  printed.* 

BKRGALLl  (Louisa),  an  Italian  poetess,  was  born 
April  15,  1703,  and  appeared  from  her  infancy  capable  of 
nmking  a  ficT'ire  in  the  literary  world.  Her  fatlier,  although 
of  a  genteel  family  of  Pic<lir;oat,  \vas  ruined  by  various  mis- 
fortunes, and  at  length  set  up  a  shoemaker's  shop  in  Venice, 
tvhere  he  acfjuired  some  property.  His  daughter  Louisa^ 
'  one  of  a  numerous  family,  discovered  first  a  taste  for  em- 
broidery, then  for  drawing  and  painting,  in  which  she  was 
Instructed  by  the  celebrated  female  artist  Rosalba  Carriera; 
nof  did  she  make  less  progress  in  literature,  philosophy, 
and  laogoages.  She  learned  French  of  her  father,  and 
Latin  under  an  exeeUent  triaster,  and  in  the  coui-se  of  this 
study  she  translated  some  of  the  comedies  df  Terence. 
Saving  conceived  a  paiticuUr  taste  for  dramatic  poetry, 
fehe  received  totat  instrdctions  from  Afiostolo  Zeno.  As 
soon  as  her  talents  urere  known,  pUces  both  lucrative  and 
honourable  were  bffered  to  her  at  Rome,  Poland,  Spain,  and 
Milan,  bnt  she  would  not  t^uit  Venice,  her  native  country,  and 
toMtinued  her  studies  until  the  R^b  of  thirty-five,  when  she 
itiarrled  count  Gast>ard  GoiEzi,  t  noble  Venetian,  known  in 
the  literaiy  world  for  his  ttillian  dramas  «Lnd  other  works. 
She  lived  with  him  very  bappily,  and  hote  five  children^ 
wfadm  she  edaelited  with  great  care.  The  time  of  her 
dteth  is  toot  mehtidrted.  Hcfr  briHcipal  iirorks  are,  1.  **  A- 
gide  rfe  di  Sparta,^*  a  musical  Mtiia,  Venice,  17425,  jiSmo. 
2.  **LiiTeba,'*  atriigedy,  ibid.  1728,  8vd.  3.  •*  L'Eie- 
nia,**  musical  drama,  ibid.  1730,  i2mo.   4.  "  Le  Aweo« 
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ture  del  poeta/'  comedy,  ibid.  1730,  8vo.  5.  "  Elettra," 
tragedy,  ibid.  1743,  12mo.  6.  La  Bradamante,"  musi- 
cal drama,  ibid.  1747,  12mo.  7.  "  Le  Comracdit^  di  1  e- 
renzio  tradotto  in  versi  scioiti,"  ibid.  1733,  8vo.  H.  Trans- 
lations from  Racine  and  other  dramatic  poets  of  France. 
9.  "  Componimenti  poetici  deUe  piu  illustri  rimatrici  d'og- 
ni  secolo/'  ibid.  1726,  l2mo.  Many  of  her  sonnets  and 
lesser  pieces  appeared  from  time  to  timm  in  variotw  collec- 
tions. ' 

BERGAMO.    See  FOUESTI. 

BERGANTINI  (John  Peter),  an  Italian  antbor  of  the 
last  century,  was  born  at  Venice,  October  4,  1 685.  He 
studied  for  eight  years  in  the  Jesuits'  college  of  -Bolognat 
and  on  bis  return  to  bis  own  country^  after  a  course  of  civil 
and  canon  law^  was  created  doctor  in  '1706.  He  began 
then  to  pracuse  at  the  bar,  where  he  bad  considerable  sue- 
cess»  until  he  arrived  at  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  bis  age, 
when  be  suddenly  changed  bis  profession^  and  entered  the 
order  of  the  Tbeatins,  Januai^  12,  1711.  He  was  some 
years  after  called  to  Rome,  by  the  general  of  the  order,  and 
appointed  their  secretary;  and  such  was  bis  reputation 
among  them,  that  be  obtained  a  dispensation,  never  before 
granted  by  that  society,  to  confess  women,  six  years  before 
'the  lime  prescribed  by  their  laws.  He  afterwards  devoted 
much  of  bis  tiine  to  preaching,  through  the  principal  cities 
of  Italy.  On  bis  return  to  Venice  in  1726,  be  deiennined 
to  settle  there,  dividing  bis  time  between  the  duties  of  his 
profession,  and  the  study  of  the  best  ancient  authors,  and 
those  of  bis  own  country.  His  6rst  publications  were  ha^ 
rangues,  panegyrics,  and  funeral  orations,  few  of  which 
survived  him,  but  the  following  works  were  thought  entitled 
to  ikiore  durable  fame:  1.  A  translation  of  Tbuanus  De 
re  Accipitraria,"  and  of  Bargeo's  "  Ixenticon,"  under  the 
title  of  "  II  talconiere  di  Jacopo  Aug.  Thuano,  &c.  with 
the  Latin  text  and  learned  notes,  Venice,  1735,  Ho. 
2.  A  traiislniioii  of  Vaiiicrc's  **  Prsudium  rusticum,"  en- 
titled Di.'Ua  Posscssicjac  di  Campagna,"  Venice,  1748, 
8vo,  luiiiickily  lakcn  from  the  edition  of  1706,  the  transla- 
tor nut  being  acquainted  u  uli  thai  of  1730.  He  translated 
also  cardinal  de  Pulignac's  **  Anti- Lucretius,"  Verona, 
i7jJ,  8vo,  and  published  an  improvement  of  the  de  la 
CruscA  diciiouary,  under  the  tide     Delia  vujgarc  elocu? 
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zionc,  illustimta,  ampHata  e  facilitata,  vol.  I.  contenente 
A-  B."  Venice,  1740,  folio.  The  bookseller  being  imsuc- 
^essfiii  in  the  sale,  thin  volume  only  appeared,  but  the 
eathor,  in  1753,  published  a  prospectus  in  which  he  pro* 
Hesied  to  have  re-modelled  the  work,  and  reduced  it  from 
twelve  Tolumes  to  six.  This,  however,  still  remains  in  ma* 
Buscript,  with  many  other  works  from  his  pen.  Our  autho- 
rity does  not  mention  his  death.  ^ 

B£RG£LLANUS  (John  Arnold),  the  author  of  apoem 
io  praise  of  printiug,  written  in  Latin  hexameters  and  pen- 
tametersi  has  escaped  the  researches  of  biographers  as  to 
mueh  personal  histofy.  It  is^  however,  conjectured,  that 
his  proper  name  was  Arnold  or  Arnold!,  and  that  he  was 
called  Bergellautts  from  his  country.  It  is  supposed  also 
that  he  came  to  Meutz,  aad  was  employed  there,  either 
as  a  workman,  or  as  a  -corrector  of  the  press.  John  Conrad 
Zeitner,  who  is  of  this  last  opinion,  has  accordingly  as* 
•igued  htm  a  short  article  in  his  Latin  history  of  the  cor« 
rectors  of  the  press,  p.  79,  so,  where  he  calls  him  John 
Anthony,  instead  of  John  Arnold.  Struvius  (Introd.  in 
not.  ret  Ittteiaris,  p.  89fl)  considers  Bergellanus  as  the 
first  historian  of  printing,  but  in  this  he  is  mistaken.  Men- 
tel,  in  his  "  Parsenesis  devera  origine  Typographiae,  p.  52, 
says  that  Bergellanus*s  poem  was  printed  in  1510,  which 
could  not  be  the  case,  as  mention  is  made  in  it  of  Charles 
V.  who  was  not  emperor  until  1519.  Wiilkias,  who  wrote 
in  loOS,  asserts  that  Beigcllanus  wrote  or  published  his 
poem  eighty  years  before,  which  brinjrs  us  to  1528,  but  in 
fact  it  was  not  written  or  published  until  1540  and  1541,  as 
appears  clearly  hy  the  autliv^r's  dedication  to  cardinal  Al- 
bert, archbishop  of  Mentz  and  marquis  of  Brandebourg. 
There  have  been  six  editions  of  it,  separate  or  joined  to 
other  works  on  the  subject.  The  two  last  are  by  Prosper 
Marcharul  in  hi'^  History  of  Printing,  Hague,  1740,  4to, 
and  by  VVoitius  in  Ins  "  Monumenta  typographic  a."  * 

BF.RGEN  (Cfiaki.ks  Augustus  ue),  a  German  anato- 
mist nnd  botanist,  was  born  August  11,  l  70  K  at  Francfort 
on  the  Oder.  His  father,  John  George  Bergen,  was  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  and  botany  in  that  university.  After  his 
early  studies,  his  father  gave  liim  some  instructions  in  the 
prmciples  of  medicine,  and  then  sent  him  to  Leyden, 
wbece  he  «tudied  under  BoerhaaTe  and  Aibiuus.    Ue  alao 

*«Bio(.  UnirericUt*  *  Morari. 
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went  to  Paris  for  farther  improvement  in  anatomy.  The 
reputation  of  Saitzman  and  Nicolai  next  induced  him  to 
pass  some  time  at  Strasburgh,  and  after  visiting  other  cele- 
brated universities  in  Germany,  he  returned  to  Francfort, 
and  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  1731.  The  followiog  year 
he  was  appointed  professor-extraordioaryy  and,  in  1738^ 
succeeded,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  to  the  chair  of  ana* 
tomy  and  botany.  In  1744  he  became  professor  of  thera- 
peutics and  pathology,  in  room  of  Goelicke,  wliich  he  re- 
tained with  high  credit  until  his  deathf  October  7,  1760,  on 
which  occasion  his  life,  in  the  form  of  aa  ologOi  wsapob* 
lished  in  the  Leipsic  Medical  CoiameiitHrieSy  vol.  IX. 

Bergen  is  the  author  of  a  great  many  works  on  botany^ 
and  various  braocbes  of  oatuial  history.  In  1 742  he  pain 
lished  a  dissertation  to  piove  the  superiority  of  the  system 
of  Linnsus  to  that  of  Tournefort,  bat  afterwards  be 
changed  his  opinioiiy  and  his  Francfort  Flora/*  publisfaed 
in  ITSOyisarcanged  on  tfaeTonniefortiansjsteini  althongk 
with  improvements.  This  Flora  wm  originally  only  a  new 
edition  of  the  Vade  Mecam**  of  Jo^eniasy  one  of  his 
predecessors  in  the  botanical  chair,  but  unquestionably  bis 
additions  were  then  new  and  important  He  also  proposed 
a  new  classification  of  shells,  published  observations  on  thr 
anatomy  of  frogs,  and  seveiid  dissertations  or  memoirs  on 
various  plants  and  amnMils.  His  acadcsueal  dissertations 
on  anatomy  were  published  by  HaUttri  who  particularly 
praises  those  on  die  intercostal  nerve  and  on  the  cellalar 
membrane.    His  works  not  induded  in' that  collection  are, 

1.  "  Icon  nova  ventriculorum  cerebri,"  Francfort,  1734. 

2.  "  Programma  de  pia  matre,*'  Nuremberg,  1736,  4to. 

3.  "  Programma  de  nervis  quibusdam  cranii  ad  novem  pa- 
iia  hacteiins  iion  relatis,'*  Francfort,  1738.  4.  "  Methodus 
crani-  ossa  ciissucndi,  et  machinee  hunc  in  finem  constructse, 
delineaLin/'  1741,  4to.  5.  **  Pentas  obervationum  anato- 
mico-pli^siologicarum,'*  1743,  4ta.  6.  Element  a  pbysi- 
ologia,"  Geneva,  174^,  ^vo^  after  the  manner  of  Boer- 
baave's  Institutes.  7.  "  Anatomes  expentnentalis,  pars 
prima  et  .secunda,"  Francfort,  1755,  1758,  8vo.  8,  Seve- 
ral disserutioiis  and  thesesi  in  the  medical  journals.  9. 
**  Programma,'*  already  motioned,  oh  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  Linnaean  and  Tournefortiart  systems,  Franc- 
fort, 1742,  Uo;  Leipsic,  1742,  4to.  10^  Dissertatio  de 
Aloide,"  Francfort,  1753,  4to,  with  a  supplement  in  the 
Mova  Act.  Acad.  Nat.  Curiosor.  voU  IL    11.  Cataiogua 
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f^rpitim  q(lM  hoii^i  MldMift  Viadrinse  (Francfort)  com- 
ptel?titor/'  1744)  Sfo.  IS!.  Flora  Frantiofurtfttn/*  ibid. 
llSOf  8irQ.  lit  OlMes  codebyUoniiti/'  Nuremberg^ 
}760|  4io.  AdMtoD  eortsetnrated  A  getnil  to  the  memory 
of  Bergea  tmder  the  name  <yf  Bergen*,  but  it  was  tiot 
adopted  by  Lhmms.  ^ 

BfiROER  (Jom  Hfili]tri»B)i  a  learned  kn^r^  was  bom 
at  Gerst  Jin.  21  ^  16S7^  and  studied  at  Halle,  Leipsic,  and 
Jena.  afterwatda  was  appointed  professor  of  law  at 
Wtttemberg,  and  counsellor  at  Diresdeu.  In  1713, 
Charles  Vl  tnVtted  hiiA  to  Viehha  in  ouality  of  aulic 
counsellot-  of  the  empire,  and  he  died  tfaete  November 
MS,  1 732*  his  namef6us  works,  which  haire  been  often 
reprinted,  the  following  are  the  principal :  1.  "  Electa 
processus  executivi,  procesaorii,  provocatorii  et*  matri' 
monialisj**  Leipsic,  1705,  4to.  2.  **  Electa  disceptationum 
ioicnsiuiii,"  the  best  edition  of  which  is  that  of  Th. 
Hayiiie,  1 738,  3  vols.  4to.  3.  "  Electa  jurisprudentim 
.criminalis,**  Leipsie,  1706,  4to.  4.  Hesponsa  ex  omni 
jare,"  1708,  folio.  5.  "  CEconomia  juris,"  *'^3I,  foho. 
Berber  left  three  sons,  Christopher  Henry,  Frederic  Louis, 
•  and  John  Augusiua,  who  all  followed  the  profession  of  the 
law  with  distinguished  merit.* 

BERGER  (John  William),  brother  to  the  preceding, 
was  professor  of  eloqnenee  at  VV'kiemberg,  aulic  counsellor 
to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  Augustus  11.  king  of  Poland,  and 
died  in  1751.  He  wrote  several  interesting  dissertations, 
mostly  on  points  of  ancient  history  and  literature,  among 
which  are,  I.  **  Dissert.  Sex  de  Libanio,"  W^ittcmbercj, 
IS96,  1698,  4to.  2.  "  L)c  antiqua  poetaruni  sapientia,*' 
1699,  4to,  3.  "  De  Virgiiiooratore,**  1705,  4to.  4.  "Dis- 
sert tres  de  Lino,"  1707,  ->to.  5.  **  Disciplina  Longini 
selecta,'M71t?,  4to,  6.  **  Dc Mysteriis  Cereris  et  Bacchi,*' 
1723,  4to.  7.  "  De  Trajano  non  Optimo,"  1725,  4to. 
a.  De  Stephanophoris  veterum,"  t725,.4to,  &c.  Saxi* 
us,  who  has  given  a  much  fuller  list  of  his  dissertation 
praises  him  as  a  man  of  most  extensive  learnings  and  who 
had  searcely  his  equal  in  Germany.  Yet  from  one  of  his 
worhs  we  sioeld  be  inclmed  to  doubt  his  taste.  Among 
ttaoie  enumerated  by  Saxius  is  one,  De  naturall  pnlchri- 
tndtne  orationis,^'  17I9»  in  which  be  attempts  to  prove 
that  .Csesar^s  Commentaries  (die  pure,  fimple»  and  elegant 
•lyle  cff  whiifrh  is  more  remote  from  the  sublime  than  that 

»  Bitf.  UMftnelle.  *  MwA^Wi^  Vaivfntllt.**»anil  tmmMt, 
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of  any  of  the  classical  autbors)  contain  the  most  complete 
exemplification  o^  all  Longinus^s  rules  relating  to  sublime 
writing.  After  his  death  was  published  Conspectus  Bib- 
liothecae  Bergeriance  also  Libri.  Mnnuscripti  et  im* 
pressi,  collati  cum  Manuscriptis  ex  Bibliotheca  Jo.  Giil.  de 
Berger,"  1752,  Sw).  Another  brokber,  John  Godfrey  D£ 
Beroer,  wft«  an  eminent  physician,  and  publisheiii  i.  Phy* 
smlofrica  medica/'  Wittemberg^  1701,  and  often  reprinted. 
2.  De  Therinis  Carolinis  commeatatto/'  ibid.  1709,  ,4to« 
He  died  October  3,  1736. » 

B£RG£R  (Th^ODOke),  profeaaor  of  law  and  history  at 
Co})ourg,  was  born  at  Unterlautern  in  1683,  studied  at 
Ualle,  and  accompanied  several  young  gentlemen  on  their 
travels.  He  died  November  20,  1773.  His  Universal 
History^ *  published,  in  German,  at  Cobouirg,  folio,  is  highly 
esteemed  by  his  countrymen,  and  passed  through  five  edi- 
tions. It  has  since  been  continued  by  professor  Wolfgang 
Jogger,  1781,  folio." 

B£RG£RAG  (Savikien  Ctrako  de),  was  born  about 
1620,  in  the  castle  of  Bergerac  in  Perigord,  and  was  at 
first  very  indifferently  educated  by  a  poor  country  priest 
He  afterwards  came  to  Paris,  and  gave  himself  up  to  every 
kind  of  dissipation.  He  then  entered  as  a  cadet  in  the 
re^pment  of  guards,  and  endeavoured  to  acquire  repu- 
tation on  the  score  of  bravery,  by  acting  as  second  in 
many  duels,  besides  those  in  which  he  was  a  principal, 
scarce  a  day  passing  in  which  be  had  not  some  afiair  of  this 
kind  on  his  bands.  Whoever  obsen*ed  his  nose  with  any 
attention,  which  was  a  very  remarkable  one,  was  sure  to  be 
involved  in  a  quarrel  with  him.  The  courage  he  shewed 
upon  tliese  occasions,  and  some  desperate  actions  in  which 
he  distinguished  himself  when  in  the  rirmy,  procured  him 
the  name  of  the  Intrepid,  which  he  rctaiuc  1  to  the  end  of 
his  life.  He  was  shot  liuoUj^h  the  body  at  the  siege  of 
IVlouzoii,  and  run  through  the  neck  at  the  siege  of  Arras,  in 
1G40 ;  and  the  hardships  he  suffered  at  these  two  sieges,  the  . 
little  hopes  he  had  of  preferment,  and  perhaps  his  aitach- 
nient  to  letters,  made  him  renounce  war,  and  apply  himself 
altogether  to  certain  literary  pursuits.  Amidst  ail  Ins  fol- 
bes  he  had  never  neelectecf  literature,  but  often  witluliew 
himself,  during  the  bustle  and  dissipation  of  a  soidier's  life, 
to  read  and  to  \Mite.  He  composed  many  works,  in  wliich  • 
h«  shewed  some  genius  and  e^iravagance  of  imagmation, 

^    <og.  Univtifene.*^BIaif^  Lectufti.— ^sii  Ooomaatiooo. 
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Marshal. Gassion,  who  loved  men  of  wit  and  courage*  be^ 
cause  be  had  both  himself,  won  Id  have  Bergcrac  with  him; 
but  he,  being  pastionateiy  fond  of  liberty » iooked  upon  this 
advantage  as  a  constraint  that  would  oever  agree  with  him, 
and  therefore  refused  it.  At  length,  however,  in  compli- 
ance with  his  friends,  who  pressed  him  to  procure  a  patron 
at  court,  he  overcame  his  scruples^  and  placed  himself  with 
the  duke  of  Arpajon  in  1653.  To  this  nobleman  be  dedi- 
cated his  works  the  same  year,  for  he  had  published  none 
before,  consisting  of  some  letters  written  in  his  youth,  with 
a  trugt-dy  on  tbe  death  of  Agrippina,  widow  of  Gerroanicus. 
He  afterwards  printed  a  comedy  called  The  Pedant,'* 
but  his  other  works  were  not  printed  till  after  his  death. 
His  Comic  history  of  the  states  and  empires  of  the 
Mooti*'  was  printed  in  1656,  His  Comic  history  of  the 
states  and  empires  of  the  Sun,*'  severi&l  letters  and  dia* 
logiics,  and  a  fragment  of  physics,  were  alt  collected  and 
published  afterwards  in  a  volume.  These  comic  hbtories 
and  fragmc*nts  shew  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
Cartesian  philosopliy.  He  died  in  16j  j,  aged  only  thirty- 
five  years,  Ins  dcjiih  being  occasioned  by  a  blow  upon  his 
head  which  he  unluckily  received  iVom  the  fall  of  a  piece 
of  wood  a  tc  w  montlis  before. 

Tlie  Oiiri.or  Orrery,  m  his  ''Remarks  on  ihc  liio  and 
writiDLTs  v>t*  Swift,"  Ija.-^  l.ikcii  occasion  to  speak  oF  him  ui 
tlie  i  iiioaiiig  manner:  **  Cyiunu  cie  Bergcrac  is  a  French 
uutiior  of  a  singular  character,  who  iiad  a  very  peculiar  turn 
of  wit  and  hunjour,  in  iuany  respects  resembling  iliat  of 

Swilt.    He  wanted  the  advantages  of  learninsc  and  a  re<ru- 

.....  ^ 
Jar  education;  his  imagination  was  less  j^uariled  and  cor- 

rect,  but  more  ai^reeably  extravagant.  He  has  introduced 
into  his  pill,  H  lineal  romance  the  system  ot  des  Cartes, 
whirli  was  then  much  adiiiireii,  ititermixed  with  several  hne 
strokes  of  just  satire  on  the  wild  and  muneclianical  incjui- 
ries  of  the  phiiosophers  and  a&tronomcrs  of  that  age;  and 
in  many  par:>  nc  lias  evidently  dhected  the  pian  which  the 
dean  oi  M.  Patrick's  luis  pursued."  This  opinion  was  first 
quoted  in  the  Montnly  lleview  (vol.  X.),  when  Derrick 
translated  and  published  Ber^erac*s  **  Voyage  to  the 
Moon,"  1751,  12mo.  But  ISwitt  is  not  the  only  person  in- 
debted to  Bergcrac.  His  countrymen  allow  that  Moliere, 
}n  several  of  his  characters,  Fontenelle,  in  his  "  Piurali^ 
of  Worlds,*'  and  Voltaire,  in  his  "  Micromegas/*  havetakc^i 
many  bints  and  sketches  from  this  eccentric  writer*  There 
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have  been  various  Mitionft  of  his  works  At  Parisi  Amster- 
dam, TtevovLX,  kc, :  ^  last  Was  printed  at  Paris,  1741,  !S 
▼ois.  l2mo,^ 

BERGHEM  fNieotAd.)  SeeBERCHEM. 

BERGIER  (Nicolas),  an  eminent  French  antiquary, 
was  bom  at  Rheims,  March  1,  1567,  and  not  1557,  as  as- 
serted by  Bayle,  Moreri,  and  Niceron.  After  finishing  his 
Studies  at  the  university  of  that  city,  he  became  preceptor 
to  the  children  of  count  de  St.  Souplet,  who  always  testi« 
lied  his  respect  for  him  on  account  of  the  pains  he  bestowed 
on  their  education.  He  then  was  admitted  an  advocate 
and  appointed  law-professor  and  syndic  of  the  city,  a  place 
which  he  filled  during  many  of  the  elections.  His  talents 
and  virtues  were  so  highly  estimated  by  his  fellow-citizens, 
that  as  a  mark  of  their  confidence  lIic\  (  ai|dovc:d  him  on 
thcii  afiairs  at  Paris.  During  his  visits  ij  thai  metropolis, 
he  commenced  a  friendship  vvitli  Dupuy  and  Peircsc,  and 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  president  de  Bellievre, 
\%ho  obtained  lor  him  the  place  of  historiographer  by  bre- 
vet, with  a  pension  of  two  liunLlred  crowns.  He  was  on  a 
visit  at  the  coimtrv-house  of  tiiis  celebrated  mac^istrate, 
when  he  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  which  terminated  fatally, 
Augnst  18,  1623,  in  his  fifty-seventh  year.  The  president 
honoured  him  with  an  affectionate  epitaph,  wliich  is  printed 
in  his  two  principal  works.  He  is  particularly  known  in  the 
literarv  world  by  his  Histoire  des  grands  chemins  de 
renipire  Homain,*'  a  work  in  wiru  h  he  was  assisted  by  his 
friend  Pciresc,  who  fnndshcd  him  with  many  necessary 
documents.  It  was  tirst  printed  in  ko,  lCy'2-2,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  century  became  very  scarce.  In  1712  the  first 
book  of  it  was  translated  into  English,  and  published  at  Lon- 
don, in  8vo,  entitled  "  The  general  history  of  the  Highways 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  particularly  in  Great  Britain."  In 
1728,  John  Leonard,  bookseller  and  printer  at  Brussels, 
published  a  new  edition  of  the  original,  2  vols.  4to,  from  a 
copy  corrected  by  the  author ;  and  one  yet  more  impro\  ed 
was  printed  at  the  same  place,  in  1736,  2  vols.  4to.  They 
are  both  scarce,  but  the  first  is  reckoned  the  best  printed. 
It  has  also  been  translated  into  Latin  by  Henninius,  pro* 
fessor  in  the  university  of  Duisboui^;^  with  learned  notes, 
and  the  remarks  of  the  abbe  Du  Bos,  for  Gr»viuVs  antiqui- 
ties, ToK  X. ;  but  Bayle  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  this 

•  Biof .  Usi«fi«eO&-*Dicl.  Hnt^Motfri, «  VMMt  is  Crrin». 
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work  wjw  translateci  into  Latin  and  Italian  by  Benedict 
Bacchiiiiy  whu,  however,  nia  Ic  some  progress  hiinsLlt  in  a 
work  "  Dc  vlis  antiquoruDi  Romanorum  in  Italia,"  and 
doubtless  would  have  availed  liimsclf  of  Beri^ier's  labours. 
Besides  tiiis  history  of  the  Roman  roads,  Bergier  hud  be- 
^un  a  history  of  Rheims,  the  manuscript  of  which  the  pre- 
sident de  Bellievre  wished  Andre  Duschesne  to  complete, 
but  some  obstruction  arising  on  the  part  of  the  chapter  q{ 
Rheims,  who  refased  Duschesne  access  to  their  archiveiy 
defziined  proceeding  with  the  undertaking.    The  son  of 
the  author,  however,  John  Bergier,  unwilling  that  the  whole 
8houi4  he  iost^  published  the  two  books  left  complete  by  his. 
father,  with  a  sketch  of  the  other  fourteen  of  which  it  was  to 
consist.  This  was  entitled  Dessein  de  THistoire  de  Reims," 
ibid.  1635,  4to.   Bergier  waa  also  author  of  1.  **  Le  point 
du  Jour,  ou  Traits  du  Commencement  des  Jours  et  de  Pen- 
droit  ou  il  est  etabli  sur  la  terre,"  Rbeiibs,  1629,  12moi» 
The  first,  n  Pari*  edition,  1617,  was  entitled  Archeme* 
ran.*'    His  object  is  to  attain  some  general  rule  for  avoid* 
ing  the  disputes  respecting  the  celebiation  of  the  Catholic 
fe«uval9.    2.      Le  fiooquet  royal/'  Paris,  1610,  8vo; 
JQLheiiQs,  1637,  4to,  enlarged,  an  account  of  the  devisea 
inscriptions  which  graced  the  entrance  of  Louis  XIII* 
iMtQ  Rheiiqs.    3.    Police  generale  de  la  France,**  1617. 
4.  Various  Latin  and  French  poems  inserted  in  the  collec- 
tions, bu^  wc  cannot  pronounce  him  very  successful  as  a 
poet.  * 

BERGIER  (Nicolas  Sylvester),  a  French  writer  of 
coiiiidcrable  note,  was  i)  nii:i.i  Daniay  in  Lorraine,  Decem- 
ber ii,  1718.  In  the  career  ut  piouiuLion  he  was  first  cu- 
rate oi  i' iangebouche,  a  ^iiyAl  village  in  Franche-CouU^i, 
then  professor  of  theology,  principal  of  the  college  of  Be- 
saugon,  a  caiioa  of  the  c  hurch  of  Paris,  and  confessor  to 
the  king's  aunts.  Thrcnii^hoiit  life  he  was  one  of  the  most 
5tre(JUou.->  opponents  of  the  uioilern  philosopher^  oi  France. 
He  acquired  an  early  name  by  some  essays  on  various  li;e- 
rary  sulijects,  t  >  which  the  prizes  were  acijudLrcii  at  Uesan- 
yon  ;  and  his  reputation  was  considerably  heightened  by  Ids 
vcrv  inL;eniou*i  and  plausible  work,  entitled  Elements 
pninuils  des  Langues,  S:c."  Paris,  1761-,  I'Jnio.  Soon  al- 
ter ije  pui)lishetl  another,  which  was  favourably  received  by 
the  learned  world,     Origine  des  Dicujc  du  i^agauismi^  et 

1  Bkif.  Uoiverselle.— 0«tu  Diet— Niceron*  toI.  VI^Moferi.'— Menoin  vf 
Lftcntuiv^  vob.  IV.  iiaii  VU. 
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les  sens  des  Fables  deconvert,  par  une  explication  siiivie 
des  Poesies  d*Hesiode,"  Paris,  1767,  2  vols.  12mo.  When 
about  the  same  time  he  found  rehgion  attacked  in  eveiy 

Suarter  by  a  combination  of  men  of  talents  in  France,  he 
etermined  to  endeavour  to  counteract  their  schemes. 
With  this  view  he  wrote  ^  La  Certitude  des  Preuves  du 
Christtanisme,"  1768,  ]2mo,  particularly  directed  against 
the  Examen  critique  des  Apologistes  de  la  religion  Ciire- 
ttennei*'  improperly  attributed  to  Frerft ;  and  it  was  allowed 
to  have  been  written  with  much  sense^  precision,  and  mo- 
deration. This  work,  which  occasioned  more  friends  and 
more  enemies  to  Bergier  than  any  other,  passed  through 
three  editions  in  the  same  year,  besides  being  translated 
into  Italian  and  Spanisli.  Voltaire,  to  whom  the  popularity 
of  any  writings  of  this  tendency  must  have  been  peculiarly 
unpleasant,  affected  to  answer  it  in  his  Cooseils  raison-* 
ables,'*  written  with  his  usual  art,  but  more  remarkable  for 
wit  than  argument.  Bergier  answered  the  *^  Couseils,'* 
the  only  instance  in  which  be  noticed  any  of  his  adversaries 
in  public.  He  had  another  more  contemptible  antagonist, 
the  noted  Anacharsis  Cloots,  who  published  what  he,  and 
perhaps  no  man  else,  would  have  called  "  Certitude  des 
Pre  lives  du  Mahometisme."  About  this  time  the  clergy  of 
France,  sensible  of  Bergier's  services,  gave  him  a  pension 
of  tvv(i  thousand  livres,  and  offered  him  some  valuable  be- 
nefice^, but  he  would  only  accept  of  a  canonry  in  Notre 
Dauje,  and  it  nas  even  against  his  inclination  tiiat  he  was 
nftervvards  appuintcd  confessor  to  the  mesdames,  the  last 
king's  aunts.  Free  from  ambition,  modest  and  simple  in 
dress  and  manners,  he  was  desirous  only  of  a  retired  life, 
and  at  Paris  he  lived  as  he  had  done  in  the  country,  in  the 
niidst  of  his  honks.  Tliis  study  produced,  successively, 
1.  **  Lc  Dcisme  reiutr  par  lui-njcuie,"  Paris,  1765,  l  7o6, 
17r,8,  2  vols.  12ino,  an  examination  of  the  religious  prin- 
ciple of  Kon-seau.  2.  "  Apolf>gie  de  1 1  Religion  Chre- 
•  tienne  contre  I'auteur  du  Christianisme  devoile,"  (the  baron 
ilulbach)  Paris,  1769,  2  vols.  12mo.  3.  Kxamcn  du 
IVJatrrialisme,  ou  refutation  du  systeme  de  la  Nature,**  Pa-' 
ris,  1771,  2  vols.  12mo,  4.  **  1rait6  historupie  et  dogma- 
tique  de  iavraie  Religion,  &c."  Paris,  1780,  12  vols.  l2n)o. 
This  is,  in  some  respect,  a  collection  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  ablest  writers  against  infidelity.  5.  "  Discours  snr  le 
Majiage  des  Protestants,'*  17H7,  8vo.  6.  "Observations 
surle  Divorce,"  ibid.  1790,  3vo.    He-also  compiled  a  the- 
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olo^ical  dictionary,  which  makes  a  part  of  the  Encycio* 
pedie  methodique,"  3  vols.  4to.  The  abb6  Barruel  says, 
that  when  this  work  was  first  undertaken,  some  deference 
was  sttli  paid  to  religion^  and  Bergier  thought  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  yield  to  the  pressing  solicitations  of  bis  friends, 
lest  the  pan  treating  of  religion  should  fail  into  the  hands 
of  its  enemies^  but  in  this  they  were  deceived.  Bergieri 
indeed,  performed  his  task  as  might  have  been  expected; 
hut  in  other  parts  of  tlie  work  the  compilers  exceeded  their 
predecessors  in  licentious  sentiments,  and  at  the  same  time 
availed  themselves  of  the  name  of  Bergier  as  a  cloak.  M. 
Barbier  attributes  to  our  author  the  sketch  of  Metaphysics 
intoned  in  the  Cours  d'etude  de  I'usage  de  l*£cole  mili- 
taire.*'  In  all  hb  works  there  is  a  logical  arrangement  and 
precision,  and  the  only  objection  the  French  critics  have  is 
to  his  style,  which  is  sometimes  rather  diffuse*  Me  died  at 
Paris,  April  9,  1790.  He  was  a  member  of  the  academy  of 
Besan9on9  and  an  associate  of  that  of  inscriptions  and  belles- 
lettres.  > 

BERGICJS  (John  R£NRY  Louis),  a  German  writer,  was 
born  at  Laaspa  in  1718,  and  died  in  1781.    He  published, 

I.  Cameralisten  Bibliothek,'*  a  complete  catalogue  of  all 
Books,  pamphlets,  &c.  on  the  subjects  of  political  economy, 
police,  finances,  &c.  Nuremberer,  1765,  8vo.  2.  "  A  Ma- 
gazine ot  Police  aiiil  Adsmiiistration,  in  alphabetical  order," 
I  raiK'fort,  17G7,  1773,  8  vols.  Uo.  3.  New  Magazine  of 
Police,  ik.c/'  Leipsic,  1775 — 80,  6  vols.  4to.  4.  "A  col- 
lection of  the  principal  Germa!^  laws,  relative  to  police  and 
adniiiiistrauon,"  Francfort,  i-  voU.  1780 — 81.  Tliis  last 
was  continued  by  professor  Beckniann  of  Goltiiic^on.  * 

BERGlUS  (Peter  Jonas),  a  physician  and  prokssor  of 
natural  history  at  Stockiiijlm,  and  a  tneinber  of  the  aca- 
demy of  sciences  of  that  city,  died  in  179  1.  He  wrote  many 
works  of  considerable  rcpuiatio!>.  H  ivii)^  rrreixcd  (vein 
Grubb,  the  director  of  the  Swedish  India  company,  an  her- 
bal of  plants  collected  at  the  C-ape  of  Good  Hope,  he  drew 
np  a  description  of  them,  under  tlie  title  of  **  Descriptio- 
nes  plantarum  ex  Capite  Bonae  iSpei,"  Stockholm,  1767, 
8vo,  but  generally  quoted  by  the  shorter  title  of  "  Flora 
Capcnsis.*'  Bergius  discovered  several  plants  in  that  co- 
loay,  whiph  had  escaped  the  knowledge  of  preceding  bota-* 

*  Ring.  UniTcnellA.^Bftrrud'i  Mtooirt  of  Jacobinism.  v«t.  I.  p.  $7. 
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nists,  and  established  several  gen/rra,  one  of  which  hf^  de« 
dicated  to  Grubb,  hut  this  title  was  not  generally  adopted. 
He  also  published  various  memoirs  on  plants  in  the  trans- 
actions ot"  the  societies  of  which  he  Wiis  a  member,  and, 
without  ever  travelling  out  of  bweden,  touiid  means  to  ac- 
quire a  very  accurate  knowledge  ot*  the  piost  rare  exotics, 
and  in  conijjlinK  ut  to  his  skill  Linn»vu:>  consecrated  to  hio* 
a  new  genus  by  the  uauie  of  Beri^ia.  He  wrote  a  vegetable 
**  IVIatena  medica,"  under  the  tide  of  Materia  medica  e 
regno  vegetabili,  sisteas  siniplicia  ofliciualia  pariter  atque 
culinarin/*  Stockholm,  1778,  8vo;  1 782,  2  vols,  iiyo  ;  and 
in  the  bwedish,  a  treatise  on  fruit  trees,  1780,  and  a  histo- 
ricnl  work  on  the  city  of  i^tockUohu  ui  the  tUte«t)tU  and 
sixteenth  century.' 

BERGIUS  (Bfngts  or  BnxEDiCT),  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, a  commissary  of  the  bank  of  Stockholm,  and  a 
member  of  tiie  academy,  was  born  in  1725,  and  died  in 
1784.  Being  equally  attached  to  the  study  of  natural  his- 
tory, tiie  brotiiers  kept  between  them  a  very  large  garden, 
ill  which  they  cultivated  rare  plants,  and  which  they  be- 
queatbad  to  the  academy  t>f  StockMni  wiUi  funds  fof  % 
profesiorBbip  of  agriculture  and  gardening*  The  present 
professor  is  die  celebrated  Glaus  Swartfs.  Benedict  Ber- 
gtu9  wrote  Tarioiu  papers  inserted  ^ong  those  of  the  aca- 
demy, on  tb^  colour  and  change  of  colour  of  aqimals,  on 
certain  plants^  the  history  of  tishes,  &c.  and  after  bis  death 
appeared  an  ingenious  treatbe  of  ids,  in  Swedi^^h,  on 

Nicety  in  diet  among  all  people,'*  which  was  transiated 
into  Germani  aud  publisiied  by  Reinotd  Forster  and  Spren-^ 
gel  at  Halle,  1793. ' 

BERGLER  (Stsphem),  was  born  at  Heroianstaditi  the 
capital  of  Transylvania,  about  1680,  and  ieaving  bis  coun^ 
try  in  pursuit  of  employment,  engaged  with  J;  ritsch,  the 
opulent  and  spirited  bookseller  of  Leipsic)  as  corrector  of 
the  press,  but  his  turbulent  and  unsocial  chaiacter  having 
occasioned  a  dispute  between  him  and  Fritsch,  he  went  to 
Amsterdam,  where  his  intimate  knowledge  of  Greek  recom- 
mended him  to  the  soperiotendance  of  Wetstein*8  editioit 
of  Homer,  1703,' 8  voU.  12mo,  and  the  magnificent  edition 
of  the  Onomasticon  of  Pollux,  2  vols.  fol.  1706.  Bergler 
afterwards  went  to  Hamburgh,  where  he  assisted  Fabrici^ 
inhisBibi.  Gracca,  and  his  edition  of  Seztus  £mpiricu8> 

1  9wf .  Univccselle.  *  I^hL 
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Leipsic,  1718,  folio.  Returning  then  to  Leipsic,  he  trans- 
cribed an  ancient  scholiast  on  Homer,  published  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Alc  iphion,  with  excellent  notes,  1715,  8vo,  and 
made  some  pi  ugTcss  m  an  edition  of  Herodotus,  in  a  new 
translatiuD  ot  Herodian,  more  literal  than  that  of  Politian, 
and  in  an  edition  of  Aristophanes,  which  was  published  by 
the  younger  Burniann  in  1760,  2  vols.  4to.  Amidst  all 
these  einpioymenis,  he  contributed  several  excellent  papers 
io  tile  Leipsic  Acta  Eruditorum."  It  is  to  him  likewise 
that  we  owe  the  Latin  translation  of  the  tour  books  of  Ge- 
nesius  on  the  By zantioe  history,  which  is  inserted  in  vol. 
XXlil.  of  that  collection)  published  at  Venice  in  J733,  but 
•is  not  in  the  fine  Loom  edition.  For  Fritsch,  to  whom  lie 
seems  to  have  been  reconciled^  be  mnsiated  a  Greek  work 
of  Alexander  Maurocordoto,  hospodar  of  Walachia,  which 
was  published,  with  the  original  teict,  under  the  title  **  L»> 
ber  de  ofiiciis,''  Leipsic,  1722,  4tp,  and  London,  17949 
12ma  For  this  he  was  so  liberally  rewarded  by  John  Ni« 
colas,  prince  of  Walachia,  and  son  to  the  author,  that  he 
determined  to  quit  Leipsic,  and  attach  himself  to  his  patron* 
He  went  accordingly  to  Walachia,  where  the  prince  bad  a 
capital  librafy  of  manuscripts,  collected  at  a  vast  expenee. 
Bergler  found  there  the  introduction  and  first  three  ehap* 
ters  of  Eusebius's  *^  Eyangeli(»l  Demonstration,'*  bi^erto  • 
undiscovered,  and  sent  a  copy  of  them  to  Fabfidas,  by 
whom  they  were  printed  in  his  **  Delectus  argumenionim,** 
•Hamburgh,  1725,  4to.  On  the  death  of  the  prince,  bow- 
•ever.  Bugler  being' without  support,  went  to  Constanti- 
^nople,  where  be  died  in  1746,  afiter  baYing,  it  is  said,  em« 
•brsced  Mabometanism.  He  was  a  most  accomplished  scho- 
lar in  Greek  and  Latin,  and-  an  acenrate  editor ;  but  his 
unsteady  turn  and  unsocial  disposition  procured  him  many 
^enemies,  aud  even  among  his  friends  he  was  rather  tole- 
rated than  admired. ' 

BERGMAN  (Sir  Torbern),  a  celebrated  chemist  and 
nutur:\l  philosopher,  wai»  born  MaiLh  20,  173  5,  at  Catha- 
rincberg  in  Westgothland.  His  fatiicr  was  receiver-gene- 
ral of  tlie  finances,  and  had  destined  him  to  the  same  em- 
ployment; but  nature  liail  designed  liim  for  the  sciences, 
to  which  he  had  an  irresistible  inclination  from  his  earliest 
years.  His  first  stud i i  s  were  confined  to  mathematics  and 
physic^  and  aU  e0brts  that  were  made  to  dirert  him  toMSk 
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science  having  proved  ineffectual,  he  was  sent  to  Upsal 
with  penni:»sion  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  inclination.  Lin- 
naeus at  that  time  filled  the  whole  kina:dom  with  his  fame. 
Instigated  by  his  example,  the  Swedish  youth  tlocked 
^  around  him;  and  accomplished  disciples  leaving;"  his  school, 
carried  the  name  and  the  systcni  of  their  uiasiur  lo  the  most 
distant  pans  of  the  globe.  Bergman,  struck  with  the 
splendour  of  this  renown,  attached  himself  to  tlje  man  whose 
merit  had  procured  it,  and  by  whom  he  was  very  soon  dis- 
tinguished. He  applied  himself  at  first  to  the  study  of  in- 
sects, and  mfide  several  in^'enions  researches  into  their 
history;  amoivj^  others  into  that  oi"  the  c;;enus  of  teni'/irrdt), 
so  often  and  so  cruelly  preyed  ou  hv  the  l-irvnr!  of  the  ich- 
neumons, that  nest  le  in  their  bowels  and  devour  them.  He 
discovered  that  the  leech  is  oviparous,  and  that  the  coccus 
aquaticiM  is  the  egg  of  this  animal,  from  whence  issue  ten 
or  twelve  young.  Linnaeus,  who  had  at  first  denied  this 
fact,  was  struck  with  astonishment  when  he  saw  it  proTed. 

Vidi  et  obstupui!'*  were  the  words  he  pronounced^  and 
.which  he  wrote  at  the  foot  of  the  memoir  when  he  gave  it 
Ua  sanctkMi.  Mr.  Bergman  soon  distinguished  himself  as 
an  astronomer,  tiaturaUsty  and  geometrician;  but  these  are 
not  the  tides  by  which  he  acquired  his  fame.  The  chair  of 
chemistry  and  mineralogy,  which  had  been  filled  by  the 
celebrated  Walleriiis»  becDming  vacant  by  his  resignation, 
Mr*  Bergman  was  among  the  nomber  of  the  conllpetitofa ; 
and  without  having  before  this  period  discovered  any  parti- 
cular attention  to  chemistryi  he  published  a  memoir  on  the 
preparation  of  alum,  that  astonished  his  friends  as  well  as 
hit  adversaries ;  but  it  was  warmly  attacked  in  the  periodic 
•od  publicafciona»  and  Wallerius  himself  criticised  it  without 
reserve.  The  dispnte»  we  may  suppose,  was  deemed  of 
high  importance,  since  the  prince  GuBtavus»  afterwards 
hing  of  Sweden,  and  then  chancellor  of  the  university, 
look  cognisance  of  the  alfair,  and  after  having  consulted 
two  persons,  the  roost  able  to  give  him  advice,  and  whose 
testimony  went  in  favour  of  Bergman,  be  addressed  a  me- 
morial, written  with  his  own  hand,  in  answer  to  all  the  ob- 
jections urged  against  the  candidate,  to  the  consistory  of 
the  university  and  to  the  senate,  who  elected  bim agreeably 
to  his  higrhness's  wishes. 

•  Bergman  had  now  to  satisfy  the.  h(jpes  that  wc^re  conceived 
of  him  i  to  justify  the  opinion  of  ihoNC  who  recommended 
him^  to  Eli  the  place  of  VVaileriusi  and  to  put  envy  to 
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tOence ;  nor  wat  he  iiiisQcoessfuI  in  any  of  these  attempts* 
He  did  not  follow  the  conunon  track  in  the  study  of  che* 
misery.    As  he  had  recetved  the  lessons  of  no  master,  be 
ifas  tainted  with  the  prejudices  of  no  school.  Accustomed 
to  precision,  and  ha¥ing  no  time  to  lose,  he  applied  himself 
to  experiments  without  paving  any  attention  to  theories; 
he  repeated  those  often  which  be  considered  as  the  most 
important  and  instroctive,  and  reduced  them  to  method,  an 
improvement  till  then  unknown.    He  first  introduced  into 
chemistry  the  process  by  analysis,  which  ought  to  be  ap. 
plied  to  every  science  ;  for  there  should  be  but  one  me- 
thod of  teachinp^  and  learning,  as  there  is  but  one  of  judging 
well.    Tlicse  views  iiave  been  laid  down  by  Mr.  Bergman 
in  an.  excellent  discourse,  which  coiUains,  if  we  may  use  tlie 
phrase,  his  ]jrofession  of  faiih  in  what  relates  to  the  science. 
It  is  here  that  he  displays  himself  widiout  disguise  to  his 
reader,  and  here  it  is  of  ini|jotiance  to  study  him  widi  at- 
tention.   The  productions  of  volcanoes  had  never  been 
analysed  when  Messrs.  Ferber  and  Tioii  hrou^ht  a  rich 
collection  of  them  into  Sweden,   at  tiie  sight  of  which 
Mr.  Bergman  conceived  the  design  of  investigating  their 
nature.     \\c  ex  am  mod  hrst  of  all  the  matters  least  altered 
by  the  fire,  aud  liie  forms  of  which  were  still  to  be  dis- 
cerned ;  he  followed  them  in  thfir  changes  prc^ressivelv  ; 
he  determined,  he  imitated  their  more  complicated  ap- 
pearances ;  be  knew  the  eflfects  which  would  result  from 
ihe  mixture  and  decomposition  of  the  saline  substances 
which  are  found  abundantly  in  these  productions.    He  dis* 
covered  such  as  were  formed  in  the  humid  way  ;  and  then 
in  his  laboratory  he  observed  the  process  of  nature ;  that 
eooibat  of  Aaoies  and  explosions ;  that  chaos  in  which  the 
elements  seem  to  clash  and  to  confound  one  another,  un- 
veiled themselves  to  his  eyes.    He  saw  the  fire  of  voica- 
noes  kindled  in  the  midst  of  pyritical  combinations,  and 
•ea-salt  decomposed  by  clays;  he  saw  fixed  air  diseu- 
•gaged  from  calcined  calcareous  stones,  spreading  upon 
the  aurface  of  the  earth,  and  filling  caverns  in  which  fiame 
mad  animal  lifie  are  equally  extihgnisbed ;  he  saw  the  sul* 
pbureoos  acid  thrown  out  in  waves,  convert  itself  into  the 
vitriolic  by  mere  contact  with  the  air;  and  distilling 
through  the  rocks,  from  the  alum  veins  of  the  solfatara. 
He  saw  the  bitumens  as  they  melted ;  the  Infianmiible  and 
sulphureous  airs  exhaling ;  and  the  waters  become  mineral 
and  impregnated  with  the  fijre  and  vapours  of  those  sm* 
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pendous  fuitiaceti  prejpiruig  for  die  beings  that  mote  anil 
dispute  on  the  crust  of  the  abyssi  a  remedy  for  pain  and 
a  balsam  for  disease. 

The  continual  applicatioD  bestowed  by  Mr.  Bergman  on 
his  studies  having  affected  his  health,  he  was  advised  to 
interrupt  them  if  he  wished  to  prolong  his  life :  but  he 
found  happiness  only  in  study,  and  would  not  forfeit  his 
^e  to  reputation  by  a  few  years  more  of  inactivity  and 
languor.   By  this  enthusiasm,  however,  he  exhausted  hie 
strength,  and  died  July  8,  1784.  The  oniTersity  of  Upsal 
paid  the  most  distingubhed  honours  to  his  memory ;  and 
the  academy  of  Stockholm  consecrated  to  him  a  medal  to 
perpetuate  the  regret  of  all  the  learned  in  Europe  for  his 
loss.    His  principal  publications  were:    1.  **  A  physical 
dest  lipiLoii  oi"  the  Marth,"  1770 — 71,  2  vols.  Svo^  a  much 
adiiiirt:d  work,  and  translated  into  the  Danish,  Gcrmaii, 
and  Italian  languages.    2.  Various    Eloges**  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  academy  of  Stockholm.     3.  An  editioa  of 
SchcflVr's  **  Physics.'*    4.  Many  papers  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Academies  of  Stockholm,  Berlin,  Montpellier, 
and  the  Royal  Society,  London.  These  smaller  pieces  form 
6  vols.  8vo,  under  the  title  "  Opuscula  physica  et  che- 
mica,"  1779 — 90,  a  part  ot  which  was  translated  under  the 
title  of  *'  Physical  and  Chemical  essays,"  and  published 
by  Dr.  Edmund  Cullen,  London,  1786,  2  vols.^ 
BI  RGOMASCO.    See  CASI  ELLO. 
BEHIGARD  or  BEAURKGARD  (Ci  aude  Gun  i  rr- 
MF/r,  SlGNOU  de),  was  horn  at  Monlins  in  L57S,  and  taught 
philosophy  wuh  repniauon  at  Pisa  and  at  Padua,  where 
he  died  of  an  umhiiieal  hernia,  in   1663.    We  have  by 
hiniy  1.     Circiihis  Pisanus,"  prinleil  In  1 6'^!,  at  Florence, 
4to.  This  book  treats  of  the  ancient  philosophy,  and  that  of 
Aristotle.    2.  **  Dubitationes  in  dialogum  Galilsei  pro  terrae 
immobilitate,*'  1632,  4to,  under  the  fictitious  name  of 
Galllaeus  Lynceus ;  a  work  which  brought  upon  him  the 
charge  of  pyrrhonism  aod  materialism,  not  without  Ibuii* 
dation.    He  has  been  reproached  with  acknowledging  no 
other  moTing  principle  of  the  world  than  primitive  matter. 
Whatever  he  professed,  his  works  are  now  in  little  repute^^ 
yet  Chan fc pic  has  bestowed  a  copious  aiticle  on  him.* 

BERING  (Vitus),  a  Latin  poet,  bom  in  Denmark  in 
1617t  whose  taste  for  letters  does  not  appear  to  have  im* 

>  Eloires  des  Academicicns,  Berlin.  12mo,  vol.  IV.  36.— BiOf.  UniTenelle. 
* '  •  Chanfepie.— Moreri.— Gen  Pict.--Saxii  OmnDMlicgft* 
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peded  kia  fortune,  was  a  membar  of  the  royal  council  of 
ioances,  and  historiographer  to  his  majesty.  It  Aras  to 
jxMttfy  his  promotion  to  this  last  ofiloe,  tliat  he  published 
"  Fioros  Dauicos,  sive  Danicarum  reruiii  a  primoraio  regni 
ad  tempora  usque  Cbristiani  I.  Oldeuburgici  Bieviarium.** 
This  work  was  printed  in  foL  169S»  at  Odeosee,  the  ca* 
pitalof  Funeii,  at  the  private  press*  of  Thomas  Kiagorius^ 
bishop  of  that  island,  who  spared  no  eixpeiice  to  make  an 
elegant  book.  The  bookseller,  however,  to  whom  the 
aaie  was  conngned,  eager  to  get  rid  of  the  unsold  ^pies, 
printed  a  new  tide  with  the  date  of  1700,  and  wheii  that 
did  not  quite  answer  bis  expectations^  he  printed  another 
•with  the  date  of  1709,  and  notwithstanding  tim  obnoua 
trick,  there  are  connoisseurs  who  think  the  plretended  edi- 
tion of  1709  preferable  to  that  of  169$.  In  1716,  how* 
ever,  a  second  edition  was  pnlilished  in  Snv  it  Tlmaro^ 
under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits  of  that  place.  Bering'* 
poetry,  printed  separately,  was  collected  in  the  2d  vol.  d 
^  DelicisB  quorandam  B^nomm,"  Leyden,  1693,  12mo. 
The  amatter  pieces,  lyrics,  sonnets,  &c.  are  the  best ;  he 
had  not  genius  for  the  more  serious  efforts  of  the  muse. 
He  died  in  1675.* 

BEUKELEY  (George),  an  eminent  and  learned  pre» 
late,  was  born  iii  Ireland,  at  Kilcrin,  near  I'homastown, 
tlie  12th  of  March  i6ii4.  He  was  ihe  son  ot  William 
Berkeley  of  Thomastown,  in  the  couiuy  of  Kilkenny  ; 
Trhose  lather,  the  family  having  suffered  for  their  loyalty 
to  Cliai  les  I.  went  over  to  Ireland  after  the  restoration,  and 
there  obtained  the  collectorship  of  Belfast.  George  had 
the  first  part  of  his  education  at  Kilkenny  school,  under 
Dr.  Hinton  ;  was  adinitted  pensioner  of  Trinity  college, 
Dublm,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  under  Dr.  Hall ;  and  chosen 
fellow  of  that  college  June  the  yth,  1707,  after  a  very 
strict  ezaminatioD,  which  he  went  through  with  great 
credit. 

The  first  public  proof  he  gave  of  his  literary  abilities 
was  his  Arithmetica  absque  Algebra  aut  Kuclide  demon-'' 
strata;'*  which,  from  the  preface,  he  appears  to  i»ave 
written  before  he  was  twenty  years  old,  tliou<j-h  he  did  not 
publish  it  till  1707.  It  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Pal  User,  son 
to  the  archbishop  of  Cashei ;  aud  is  followed  by  a  mathe- 
mticftl  misoeiiany,  coDtaiuing  observations  and  theorems 
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inscribed  tQ  hit  pupil  Mr.  Smoel  Molineux,  whose  fa^ 
ther  was  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Locke.  Thia . 
little  piece  is  so  fiur  curious,  as  it  shews  his  early  and  strong 
{laision  for  the  mathematiesi  bb  admiration  of  those  great 
,  flames  in  philosophy,  Locke  and  Newton,  some  of  whose 
positions  he  aftemrds  ventured  to  call  in  question,  and 
the  Gommencement  of  his  application  to  those  mcMre  subtile 
metaphvsical  studies,  to  which  his  genius  waa  peculiarly 
adapted. 

In  1709,  came  forth  the  Theoiy  of  Vision,**  which,^ 
ef  all  his  works,  seems  to  do  the  greatest  honour  to  hia 
aagacityj  being,  as  Dr.  Reid  observes,  the  first  attempt 
that  e? er  was  made  to  disttngubb  the  immediate  and  natu-' . 
xal  objects  of  tight,  from  Uie  conclusions  we  have  hcjen . 
aocustomed  from  infiuicy  to  draw  from  them.  The  boun- 
dary is  here  traced  out  between  the  ideas  of  sight  and 
touch ;  and  it  is  ^hewn,  that,  though  habit  has  so  connected 
these  two  classes  of  ideas  in  our  minds,  that  they  are  not 
wlthoiit  a  strong  effort  to  be  separated  from  each  other, 
yet  originally  they  have  no  such  connection  ;  insomuch, 
that  a  person  born  blind,  and  suddenly  made  to  see,  would 
at  first  be  uiterly  unable  to  tell  howany  object  that  afiected 
his  sigiit  woukl  aiiect  his  touch  ;  and  particularly  would 
not  from  sight  receive  any  idea  of  distaiRe,  outness,  or 
exteri>al  space,  but  would  imagine  all  objects  to  be  in  his 
eye,  or  rather  in  his  mind.  This  was  surprisingly  con- 
firmed in  tlic  case  of  a  young  man  born  blind,  and  cuucbed 
at  fourteen  3  ears  ol  age  by  Mr.  CheseUlen,  in  1728.  **  A 
vindication  of  the  Theory  of  Vision**  was  published  by  him 
in  1733. 

In  1710  appeared  "  The  Principles  of  human  know» 
ledge;"  and,  in  1713,  "  Dialogues  between  Hylas  and 
Philonous but  to  them  the  same  praise  ha*;  not  been 
given,  and  to  tl)is  day  their  reaf  tendeticy  is  :i.  disputed 
point.  The  object  of  both  pieces  is  to  prove  that  the  com- 
monly received  notion  of  the  existenc  e  ol  matter  is  false  ; 
that  sensible  material  objects,  as  they  are  called,  are  not 
external  to  the  mind,  but  exist  in  it,  and  are  nothing  more 
than  impressions  made  upon  it  by  the  immediate  act  of 
God,  according  to  certain  rules  termed  laws  of  nature, 
from  which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  government,  he 
Wf^  deviates  ;  and  that  the  steady  adherence  of  the  Su« 
preme  Spirit  to  these  rules  it  what  constitntes  the  reality 
•I  lUiiga  to  bii  cmturei.  These  wotks  are  dedaied  tQ 
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bave  been  written  in  opposiiion  to  sceptics  and  atheists; 
and  the  author's  inquiry  is  iuio  the  chief  cause  of  error 
and  difficulty  in  the  sciences,  with  the  grounds  of  scep- 
tic ism,  atlifism,  and  irreligion  ;  which  cause  and  grounds 
arc  luund  to  be  tiie  doctrines  of  the  existence  of  matter. 
He  seems  persuaded  that  men  never  coidd  have  been  de- 
luded into  u  false  opinion  uf  the  existence  of  mutter,  if 
they  had  not  fancied  themselves  invested  with  a  power  of 
absiractnig  substance  from  the  qualities  under  which  it  is 
perceived ;  and  heoce,  as  the  general  foundation  of  his 
argument,  be  is  led  to  combat  and  explode  a  doctrine 
maintained  by  Locke  and  others,  of  there  being  a  powef 
in  the  mind  of  abstracting  general  ideas.  Mr.  Hume  says^ 
that  these  works  form  the  best  lessons  of  scepticism^ 
which  are  to  be  found  either  among  the  ancient  or  modern 
philosophen,  Bayle  not  excepted.'*  Dr.  Beattie  also  eon* 
siders  them  as  having  a  sceptical  tendency.  He  adds,  that 
if  Berkeley's  aigumeot  be  conclusive,  it  proves  that  to  be 
false  which  ereiy  roan  must  necessarily  believe,  every  mo<» 
ment  of  his  life,  to  be  tme^  and  Uiat  to  be  true  wliich  no 
mn  since  the  foundation  of  the  world  was  ever  capable  of 
believing  for  a  single  moment  Be|fceley's  doctrine  attacks 
the  moit  incontestable  dictates  of  common  sense,  and  pre* 
tends  to  demonstrate*  that  the  clearest  principles  of  huauui 
convictioni  and  those  which  have  determined  the  judgment 
of  men  in  all  ages,  and  by  which  the  judgment  of  all  rea- 
sonable men  must  be  determined,  are  ceruinly  fallacioui#  . 
It  may  just  be  observedy  that  Berkeley  bad  not  reached* 
his  87tb  year  when  he  published  this  singular  system.  The 
author  of  bis  life  in  the  Biog.  Brit,  asseru  that  **  the  aiiy 
visions  of  romances,  to  the  reading  of  which  he  was  much 
addiaed,  disgust  at  the  books  of  metapbysi^  then  received 
in  the  university,  and  that  inquisitive  attention  to  the  * 
operations  of  the  mind  which  about  this  time  was  excited 
by  the  writings  of  Locke  and  Malebranche,  probably  gave 
binh  to  his  disbelief  of  the  existence  of  matter.*'  What- 
ever influence  tlie  other  causes  Ul-yc  as.si<ri)tHi  might  have 
bad,  we  ii.ue  the  authority  of  his  relict,  Mrs.  Ik  i  keley, 
that  he  haU  a  very  great  dislike  to  romances,  and  indeed 
it  would  be  ditliciik  lo  discover  in  any  of  these  volumes 
of  absurd  tietiun  tiie  grounds  of  such  a  wuik  as  Berkeley's, 
In  1712  he  published  ihree  .sermons  in  favour  of  passive 
obedience  and  non-resistance,  winch  undei\Neiit  at  least 
three  eduioiis,  and  aiierwards  had  nearly  done  him  so9ie 
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injury  in  his  fortune.  They  caused  him  to  be  represented 
as  a  Jacobite,  and  stood  in  his  way  with  the  house  of  Ha- 
nover,  till  Mr.  Molineux,  above-mentioned,  took  off  the 
imprestioD^  and  first  made  him  known  to  queen  Caroline, 
whose  secnstary,  when  princess,  Mr.  Molineux  bad  been; 
Aooleneis  of  parts  and  beauty  of  imagifiation  were  so  con* 
spicuous  in  bis  wrttiogt,  that  his  repntation  was  now  es- 
tablished, and  his  company  courted  even  where  his  opinion^ 
did  not  find  admission.  Men  of  opposite  parties  concnirred 
in  recommending  him ;  sir  Richard  Steele,  for  instance^ 
and  Dr.  Swift.  For  the  former  he  wrote  several  fMipers  in 
the  Guardian,  and  at  his  house  became  acquainted  with 
Pope,  with  whom  he  afterwards  lived  in  friendship.  It  is 
said  he  had  a  guinea  and  a  dinner  with  Steele  for  every 
paper  be  wrote  in  the  Guardian.  Swift  recommended  him 
to  the  cdebrated  earl  of  Peterborongbt  who  being  a|)pointed 
ambassador  to  the  king  of  Sicily  and  the  Italian  states, 
took  Berkeley  with  bim  as  chaplain  and  secretary  in  No- 
Tember  1713..  He  returned  to  England  with  this  noble- 
flsali  in  August  1714,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
}iad  a  fever,  which  gave  occasion  to  Dr.  Aibuthnot  to  in« 
dulge  a  little  pleasantry  on  Berkeley*s  system.  ^  P^r 
philosopher  Berkeley,''  says  be  to  bis  friend  Swift,  <<baa- 
fiow  the  idea  of  health,  which  was  very  hard  to  produce  iii 
hira ;  for  he  had  an  idea  of  a  strange  fever  on  him  so  strong, 
that  it  was  very  hard  to  destroy  it  by  introducing  a  con- 
trary one.** 

His  hopes  of  preferment  expiring  with  the  fall  of  queen 
Anne's  ministry/  he  some  time  after  embraced  an  offer 
made  him  by  Dr.  St.  George  Ashe,  bishop  of  Clogher,  of 
accompanying  liis  son  in  a  tour  thiiiugh  Europe.  W  hen  he 
arrived  at  Paris,  luiving  more  leisure  than  when  he  first 
passed  throiigli  tiiat  city,  Mr.  Berkeley  took  <?are  to  pay 
his  respects  to  his  rival  in  metaphysical  sagacity,  the  illus- 
trious Pere  Malebranche.  He  found  this  ingenious  father 
in  his  cell,  cookinc:  in  a  small  pipkin  a  medicine  for  a 
disorder  with  which  lie  was  tlien  troubled,  an  inflammation 
on  the  lungs.  Tiie  coiu  ei  sation  naiurally  turned  on  our 
author's  system,  of  which  the  other  had  recei%'cd  some 
knowledge  from  a  translation  ^ust  puhlished.  But  the 
issue  ot  this  debate  proved  tr;igical  to  poor  Malebranche. 
In  the  heat  of  disputation  he  raised  his  voice  so  high,  and 
gave  way  so  freely  to  the  natural  impetuosity  of  a  man  of 
papks  aii4  a  Frenchmaoi  that  he  l^rooght  on  himself  ^ 
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vidient  inerease  of  his  disorder,  which  carried  him  off  a 
few  days  after.  In  this  excunatkm  Mr.  Berkeley  employed 
foar  yean;  and,  besides  those  places  which  Mi  withia 
the  grand' tgur,  visited  some  that  are  less  frequented.  He 
travelled  over  Apulia  (from  which  he  wrote  an  accootit  ^ 
the  taiantnla  to  Dr.  Freind),  Calabria,  and  the  wfaola 
Iriaodof  Sicily.  This  last  country  engaged  hisattentioa 
so  seven gly,  that  he  had  with  great  industry  collected  very 
considerable  materials  fbr  a  natural  history  of  it»  but  an* 
fortunately  lost  them  in  the  passage  to  Naples.  What  in- 
jury  the  literary  worid  has  sustained  by  this  mischance^ 
may  be  collected  from  the  specimen  of  his  talents  for  ob«» 
servation  and  de«riptioo,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pope  coacem- 
tog  the  island  of  Inarime  (now  Ischia)  dated  October  22, 
1717  ;  and  in  another  from  the  same  city  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot, 
giving  an  account  of  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  On  his 
way  homeward,  he  drew  up  at  Lyons  a  curious  tract  **  De 
Motu,"  which  was  inserted  in  the  memoirs  of  the  roval 
academy  of  sciences  at  Paris,  who  had  jjrojxjsed  the  sub- 
ject. He  arrived  at  London  in  1721  ;  and,  heing  much 
affected  with  the  miseries  of  the  nation,  occasioned  by  the 
South  Sea  scheme  in  1720,  published  the  saiiie  year  **  Au 
essay  towards  prevcmin^  the  rum  of  Great  Britain  j''  re- 
printed in  his  unseellaneous  tracts. 

JHiM  way  was  open  now  into  the  very  first  company.  Mr. 
Pope  introduced  hini  to  lord  BiirUnifTton,  and  lord  Bur- 
lington re(  ominended  liim  to  the  duke  of  Grafton  ;  who, 
being  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  took  him  over  as  one  of 
his  chaplains  in  17'2l,  and  November  tins  year  he  is  said 
to  have  accumulated  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  doctor  in 
divinity;  hut  n  writer  in  the  Gent.  Mag;.  lllf>  asserts  that 
he  never  went  to  Ireland  as  chaplain  to  any  lieutenant,  and 
that  he  was  created  D.  D.  by  his  college  in  1717,  when  he 
was  in  Italy.  The  year  following  be  had  a  ver}*  unex- 
pected increase  of  fortune  from  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh,  the 
celebrated  Vanessa,  to  whom  he  had  been  introduced  hy 
Swift:  this  iady  had  intended  Swift  for  her  heir,  but,  per- 
ceiving herself  to  be  shghted  by  him^  she  left  near  8000^ 
between  her  two  executors,  of  whom  Berkeley  was  one. 
'  In  his  life  in  the  Biog.  Brit,  it  is  said  tliat  Swift  had  often 
taken  him  to  dine  at  this  lady's  house,  but  Mrs.  Berkeley^ 
his  wifioW}  asserts  that  he  never  dined  there  but  once;  .and 
that  by  cliance.  Dr.  Berkeley,  as  executor,  destroyed  as 
fBueh  of  Vanessa's  correspondence  as  he  couic)  find*  Uiv 
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Marshal,  the  other  executor,  published  the  Cadeuus  and 
Vanessa,"  which,  according  to  Dr.  Delauy,  proved  fatal 
to  Steila.  May  18,  1724,  he  was  promoted  to  the  deanery 
of  Derry,  worth  i  kOOL  per  ajmiMii  and  reiigoed  kit  fei* 
lowsbip. 

lo  i7S5  be  puhlisbedy  and  it  Iwt  lince  been  re-pnnted 
m  his  miicelUMeoiM  tmcts,  A  proposal  Ibr  conveniiif 
the  savage  Americaos  to  Cbristianityy  by  a  college  to  be 
erected  in  the  Summer  Islands,  otherwise  called  the  Isles 
of  Bermuda  a  acbeme  wbicb  had  employed  his  thoughts 
for  three  or  four  yean  past;  and  for  which  he  was  disposed 
to  make  many  personal  sacrifices.  As  what  he  deemed 
necessary  steps  he  offered  to  resign  all  bis  preferment,  and 
to  dcxiicate  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  instructing  the 
Ameriean  youth,  on  a  stipend  of  100/.  yearly;  he  pre« 
vailed  with  three  junior  fellows  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin, . 
to  give  up  all  dieir  prospects  at  home,  and  to  esohange 
their  fellowships  for  a  settlement  in  the  Atlantic  ocean  at 
40/^  a  year ;  he  procured  his  plan  to  be  laid  before  George  L 
who  commanded  sir  Robert  Walpole  to  lay  it  before  tbe  com* 
mons ;  and  further  gianted  him  a  charter  for  erecting  a  col* 
lege  in  Bermuda,  to  consist  of  a  president  and  nine  leUowp, 
who  were  obliged  to  maintain  and  educate  Indian  scholars 
at  1  oL  a  year  each ;  he  obtained  a  grant  from  the  commooaof - 
a  sum,tobedeterminedby  tbe  king;  and  aocordingly20,000il 
was  promised  by  tbe  mieister,  for  tbe  purchase  of  lands, 
and  et  Lcting  the  college.  Trusting  to  these  promising  ap« 
pt  aranres,  he  married  the  daughter  of  John  Forster,  esq. 
speaker  oi  the  Irish  house  of  commons,  the  1st  of  August 
1728  ;  and  aciuaiiy  set  bail  in  September  follnwiug  for 
Rhode  Island,  which  lay  nearest  to  Bermuda,  taking  wuh 
him  bis  wife,  a  single  lady,  and  two  gentlemen  of  fortune. 
Yet  the  scheme  entirely  failed,  and  Berkeley  was  obliged 
to  return,  after  residing  near  two  years  at  Newport.  The 
reason  Lnven  is,  that  the  minister  never  lieariilv  embraced 
the  project,  and  the  money  was  turned  into  another  chan- 
nel. During  his  residence  in  America,  when  he  was  not 
employed  as  nn  itmerant  preacher,  which  business  could 
not  be  disc  hin  ged  in  the  winter,  lie  preached  every  Sun* 
dav  at  Nt'wport,  where  was  the  nearest  episcopal  church, 
and  to  that  churcli  he  gave  an  organ.  Whe  n  the  season 
and  his  health  permitted,  he  visited  tbe  contli^cnt,  not  only 
in  its  outward  skirts,  but  penetrated  fnr  mtoits  recesses. 

The  same  gcoeroas  desire  of  advancing  .the  beu  interesu. 
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of  nouikind  which  induced  him  to  ctott  the  Atkadcy  uni* 
fprmly  actuated  him  whilst  America  was  the  icene  of  hit 
ministry.  The  misnonaries  from  the  English  society,  who 
mUed  within  about  a  bvadred  miles  of  Rhode  Island, 
agreed  among  tbemwlfea  to  bold  ft  tort  of  tyood  an  Dr. 
S^rUey'i  hmiie  there,  twioa  io  ayear,  io  order  to  enjoy 
the  advaotafos  of  hit  advice  and  exhortations.  Four  of 
these  meetings  were  accordingly  held.  One  of  tbe  prin- 
cipal points  which  the  doptor  Ihee  pressed  opon  bis  fellow* 
hboereiSi  was  tbe  absoiate  necessity  of  conciliating,  hy 
all  innocent  means,  the  afleetioii  of  their  bearers,  and  also 
of  tbetr  dissenting  neighbours.  His  own  example,  indeed, 
very  eminently  enforced  bb  precepts  upon  tbu  bead ;  for 
it  IS  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  conduct  more  ont<»  • 
foimly  kind,  tender,  bene6cent,  and  liberal  than  bis  was. 
He  seemed  to  have  only  one  wish  in  bis  heart,  which  was* 
to  alleviate  misery,  and  to  diffuse  happiness.  Finding,  at 
leugth,  that  the  fear  of  offending  the  dissenters  at  home, 
and  of  inclining  the  colonies  to  assert  independency,  had 
determined  the  minister  to  make  any  use,  rather  than  the 
best  use,  of  the  money  destined  for,  and  promised  to  St. 
PauJ's  college,  the  dcaa  of  Derry  took  a  reluctmu  leave  of. 
a  country,  wiiei^t  the  name  of  Berkeley  was  long  and  justly 
revered  more  than  that  ui' any  European  whatever.  At  his 
departure,  be  gave  a  farm  ot' a  hundred  acres,  which  lay 
rouiul  liis  house,  and  his  house  itself,  as  a  benefaction  to 
\a!e  and  IlarvarU  colleges:  and  tiie  value  ot  that  land, 
thiMi  not  iijsignifjcant  because  cultivated,  became  after- 
wards very  considerable.  He  gave,  of  Ins  own  jjropert}'^, 
to  one  of  these  colleges,  ami  to  several  missionaries,  books 
to  the  amount  of  hve  hundred  pounds.  To  tiie  otijer  col- 
lege he  made  a  large  donation  of  hooks  purchased  by 
others,  and  trusted  to  his  disposal. 

In  173'i,  he  published  "The  Minute  Philosopher,'^  in 
2  vols.  8vo.  This  ina^.teriy  work  is  written  in  a  series  of 
dialogues  on  the  model  of  Piato,  a  philosopher  of  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  been  very  fond  ;  and  in  it  he  pursues  the 
freethinker  through  the  various  characters  of  atheist,  li- 
bortioe,  entbuaiait,  aeoroer,  CfitiC|  meupbytician,  fotalist, 
and  sceptic* 

We  have  already  related  by  what  meaniy  and  upon  what 
OCratiOO»  Dr.  Berkeley  had  first  tbe  honour  of  being  known 
to  queen  Caroline*  This  pnnoen  delighted  mueb  in  at* 
looding  to  pfailoiopliical  eoBTenatioQa  between  learned 
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and  ingenious^  men  ;  for  which  purpose  she  hac!,  wh^n 
princess  of  Wales,  appointed  a  particular  day  in  the  week, 
when  the  most  eminent  for  literary  abilities  at  that  time  in 
England  were  invited  to  attend  her  toy^\  highness  in  the 
evening :  a  practice  which  she  cotitintted  after  her  acces- 
sion to  the  throne.   Of  this  company  were  doctors  Clarke^ 
Hoadly^  Berkeley,  end  Sherlock.    Clarke  and  Berkeley 
were  geMrally  cehiidered  as  principals  in  the  debates  that 
arose  apon  those  occasicms ;  an4  Hoedly  adheied  to  the 
Ibnneri  as  Sherlock  did  Co  the  latter.  Hoadiy  was  no  friend 
to  our  author:  heeiffiBCied  to  consider  his  philosophy  and 
his* Bermuda  project  as  the  reveries  of  a  ▼isionavy.  Sherlock 
(who  was  afterwards  bishop  of  Londoii)  on  the  other  hand 
warmly  espoiised  his  eailse;  and  paTtietilarlv»  when  the 
Minute  Philosophei'*  caioe  dot,  he  earriea  a  copy  of  it 
to  the  qaeen,  and  left  it  to  her  majesty  to  determine^  wbe-» 
ifaer  snch  a  wotk  conld  he  the  prodnction  of  a  disordeied 
nndentanding.   After  dean  Berltel^'s  retnm  from  Rhode 
Islandf  the  queen  ofbn  conmanded  his  attendance  to  dis* 
coone  with  htm  on  what  he  had  observed  woithy  of  notice 
in  America.   His  agreeable  and  iostnictrve  conversatioii 
engaged  that  discerning  princess  so  ninch  in  his  ftnronr, 
that  ^  rich  deaneiy  of  Down  in  Ireland  falHng  vacant, 
he  was  at  her  desire  named  to  it,  and  the  Idn^V  letter 
actually  came  over  for  his  appointment.   But  bis  friend 
lord  Burlington  having  neglected  to  notify  the  royal  inten* 
tions  in  proper  time  to  the  duke  of  Dorset,  then  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  his  excellency  was  so  offended  at 
this  disposal  of  the  richest  deanery  in  Ireland,  without  his 
concurrence,  that  it  wu^  thought  proper  not  to  press  the 
matter  any  farther.    Her  majesty  upon  this  declared,  that 
since  tiiey  would  not  suffer  Dr.  Berkeley  to  be  a  deai\  iu 
Ireland,  he  should  be  a  bisliop  :  and  accordingly,  in  17  33, 
the  bishopric  of  Cloyne  becoming  vacant,  he  was  by  let- 
ters patent,  d;iie  1  March  17,  promoted  to  that  sec,  and 
was  consecrated  at  St.  Paul's  church  in  Dublin,  on  the 
19th  of  May  following,  by  Theophilus  archbisliop  of  Casbel, 
•  assisted  l)y  the  bishops  of  Haphoc  andKillaloe.    His  lord- 
ship repaired  immediately  to  his  manse-house  at  Cloyne, . 
where  he  constantly  resided  (except  one  winter  that  he 
attended  the  business  of  parliament  in  Dublin)  and  applied 
himself  with  vigour  to  the  faithful  discharfre  of  all  episco- 
pal duties,   tie  revived  in  his  diocese  the  useful  oiiic^  of 
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fural  dean,  iriiicb  had  gone  into  disnae ;  vbited  freqneDdy 
psTochially ;  and  confiraicd  in  aevml  parta  of  hk  aee 

Abom  tbia  time  he  engaged  in  a  oontroveny  with  the 
matfaematiciaasy  which  made  a  good  deal  of  noiae  in  the 
llieraiy  world ;  and  the  occaaion  of  it  ia  aatd  to  have  been 
thia:  Mr.  Ad<ttBon  had,  many  yean  before  this,  given  him 
en  account  of  their  common  friend  Dr.  Gartb*a  befaavioar 
in  hia  last  illneasy  which  was  equally  unpleasiag  to  both 
diese  advocatea  of  revealed  religion.  •  For,  when  Addiaon 
went  to  see  the  doctor,  and  began  to  discoame  with  him 
aeriooaly  about  another  world,  **  Sorely,  Addiaon/*  replied 
be,     I  have  good  reason  not  to  believe  ihoae  trifles,  since 
my  friend  Dr.  Halley,  who  has  dealt  so  much  in  demon- 
stration, has  assured  me,  that  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
are  incomprehensihle,  and  the  religion  itself  an  imposture.*' 
The  bishop,  therefore,  addressed  to  hiiii,  as  to  an  infidel 
mathematician,  a  discourse  called  the      Analyst;'*  with  a 
view  to  sliow  that  nn'steries  in  faith  were  unjustly  objected 
to  by  mathematic.aus,  who  adrniited  iiiucli  greater  mys- 
teries, and  even  taisehoods  in  science,  of  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  prove,  that  the  docirii)e  of  fluxions  furnished 
a  clear  example.    This  attack  i^ave  occasiun  to  a  smart 
controversy  upon  the  subject  of  ttuxiuns;  the  principal  an- 
swers to  the  "  Analyst"  were  written  by  a  person  under 
the  name  of  Philalethes  Cantabngiensis,  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  Dr.  Jurin,  who  published  a  piece  entitled 
"  Geometry  no  friend  to  Infidelity,"  1731.    To  this  the 
bishop  replied  in     A  Defence  of  r'leethinkmg  in  Mathe- 
matics," 1735  ;  which  drew  a  second  answer  the  same  year 
from  Philalethes,  styled  "  The  minute  Mathematician,  or 
the  Freethinker  no  just  thinker     and  here  the  con- 
troverty  ended,  and  whatever  fault  mathematicians  may 
find  In  this  hostile  attempt  of  our  biahop,  it  muit  be  ac* 
knowledgod  thoy  have  reaped  no  inconsiderable  advantage 
from  it,  inasmucn  as  it  gave  rise  to  the  Treatise  of  Fiusiona 
by  Maclaurin,  in  which  the  whole  doctrine  is  delivered 
with  more  predsion  and  fulness  than  ever  was  done  before^ 
or  probably  than  ever  would  have  been  done,  if  no  attack 
had  been  made  upon  it. 

But  the  biahop,  ever  active  and  attentive  to  the  public 
good»  waa  continually  sending  forth  something  or  other : 
ia  the  Querist;'*  in  1786,  A Diaoouise eddiesa- 
ed  to  Ifagiatratesy'^  oocaaioned  by  the  enonnoua  lioenoe 
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und  irrell^ion  of  the  times  ;  and  many  other  things  afters 
wartls  of  a  smaller  kiiul.   In  1744  came  fortJi  his  celebrated 
and  curious  book,  entitled,  "  Siris ;  a  cliain  of  philosophi- 
cal reBections  and  inquiries  concerning  the  virtues  of  Tar 
Water     a  medicine  which  had  been  useful  to  himself  in  a 
case  of  nervous  colic.    This  work»  he  has  been  heard  to 
declare,  cost  bim  more  time  and  pains  than  any  other  be 
;tid  ever  been  engaged  in.   It  underwent  a  second  impres- 
sion, with  additions  and  emendatioosy  in  1747  ;  and  was 
followed  by     Farther  thoughts  on  Tar  Water,**  in  1752. 
In  July,  the  same  year»  he  removed  with  his  lady  and  fa- 
mily to  Oxford,  partly  to  superintend  the  education  of  his 
sou,  the  subject  of  the  following  article,  but  chiefly  to 
indulge  the  passion  for  learnod  retirement,  which  had  ever 
stroitgly  possessed  him,  and  was  one  of  his  motives  to  form 
the  Bermuda  project   But  as  none  could  be  more  sensible 
than  bis  lordship  of  the  impropriety  of  a  bnbop*s  non^ 
residencCi  he  previously  endeavoured  to  exchange  his  high 
•pvefermeiit  for  some  canonry  or  headship  at  Oxfird.  Fail* 
ing  of  success  in  this,  he  actually  wrote  over  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  to  request  that  he  might  have,  permission  to 
xesigu  his  hbhopric,  worth  at  that  time  at  least  i400L  per 
MmmnL   So  uncommon  a  pecitbn  excited  his  majesty's 
mriosity  to  inquire  who  was  die  extrsordinaiy  man  that 
preferred  it :  being  told  that  it  was  his  old  acquaintance 
Dr.  Berkeley,  he  declared  that  he  should  die  a  bishop  in 
spite  of  himself,  but  gave  him  full  liberty  to  reside  wIuk; 
he  pleased.    The  bishop's  last  act  before  iic  left  Cloyne 
was  ti)  i>ign  a  lease  of  the  demesne  lands  in  tliat  neighbour- 
hood, to  be  renewed  yearly  at  the  rent  of  200/.  which  sum 
be  directed  to  be  distributed  every  year,  until  his  return, 
among  poor  house- keepers  of  Cloyne,  Yongbal,  and  k^- 
hadtia.  The  author  of  his  life  in  the  Biog  Brit,  magnifies  his 
love  for  the  beauties  of  Cloyne,  but  the  fart  was,  that  he 
had  never  any  idea  of  Cloyne  as  a  beauiilid  situation,  and 
we  are  iiappy  to  draw  from  the  same  authority  which  cor- 
rects this  error,  some  additional  particulars  of  his  disin- 
terested spirit.    He  declared  to  Mrs.  Berkeley,  soon  after 
he  was  advanced  to  the  prelacy,  that  his  resolution  was 
never  to  change;  fiis  see  ;  because,  as  he  afterwards  con- 
fessed to  the  archbishop  of  i  uam,  and  the  late  earl  of 
Shannon,  he.  had  very  early  in  life  got  the  world  uoder 
his  feet,  and  he  hoped  to  trample  on  it  to  his  latest  mo- 
ment.  These  two  warm  friends  had  been  pressiog  him  to 
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ihiuk  of  a  translation  :  but  he  did  not  love  episcopal  trans- 
lations.    He  thought  that  they  were  sometimes  ic.illv  hurt- 
ful to  iiiiiividuals,  and  that  they  often  gave,  thougii  un< 
justly,  a  handle  to  siispect  of  mean  vievvs,  an  order  to 
which  that  holy  and  humble  man  was  himself  an  honour, 
ami  to  which  it  may  he  sairl,  wi  hout  adulation,  that  he 
wouUi  have  been  an  honour  in  any  agt*  of  the  church. 
Humble  and  unaspiring  as  was  the  bishop  of  Cioyne,  the 
earl  of  Chesterfield  sought  himout;  and  when,  as  a  tribute 
to  exalted  merit,  ibai  noblemaii  offered  to  him  t^e  see  of 
Clogher,  where  fae  was  told  he  might  immediately  receive 
fines  to  the  amoont  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  he  consulted 
Mrs.  Berkeley,  as  having  a  family,  and,  with  her  full  ap« 
prpbation,  not  only  declined  the  biihoprio  of  Clogher,  but 
the  otfer  wliich  accompanied  that  proposal,  of  any  other 
translation  which  might  become  feasible  diirillg  lord  Ches« 
terfield*8  admin istratioo*   The  primacy  woa  vacated  before 
the  expimtion  of  that  period.  Qit  that  occation,  the  bishop 
said  to  Mrs«  Berkeley^  ^  I  desire  to  add  one  more  to  the 
•list  of  charchmeoi  who  ere  eyidently  dead  to  ambition  and 
avBrice.'*  Just  before  his  embarkation  for  America,  qneen 
Caroline  endeavoured  to  stagger  his  resolution,  by  the  of- 
fer of  an  English  mitre;  but,  in  repily,  be  assured  her 
majesty,  that  he  chose  father  to  be  praident  of  St,  PauVs 
college,  than  primate  of  all  England. 

At  Oxford  he  lived  highly  respected,  and  collected  and 
printed  the  same  year  all  his  smaller  pieces  in  Svo ;  lint  he 
4lid  not  live  long ;  for,  on  Sunday  evening,  Jan.  14,  1759^ 
as  he  was  in  the  midst  of  his  ^Manily,  listening  to  the  lesson 
iu  the  burial  service  which  his  lady  was  readinfr  to  him,  he  ' 
was  seized  with  what  was  called  a  paUy  in  the  l^eart,  and 
instantly  expired.  The  accident  was  so  siuldcii,  that  iiis 
body  was  cuM,  and  his  joints  stilV,  before  it  was  discovered  : 
as  he  lav  i][)()ri  a  couch,  and  seemed  to  be  asleep,  till  iii^ 
daughter,  on  presentinc^  him  with  a  dish  of  tax,  first  per- 
perceived  his  nisensibility.  His  remaiiis  were  interred  at 
Chri<it  church,  Oxford,  and  there  is  an  elegant  marble 
monument  over  him,  with  an  inscription  by  Dr.  Markhasn, 
then  master  of  Westoiiaster  school  and  late  archbishop  of 
York. 

As  to  his  person,  he  was  handsome,  with  a  countenance 
full  of  meaning  and  kindness,  remarkable  for  great  strength 
of  limbs  ;  and,  till  his  sedentary  lite  impaired  it,  of  a  very 
robust  constitution*   He  was^  howevor,  o{tea  troubled  with 
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tiie  hypoclKnidriB»  and  latterly  with  a  nervoiM  eolie^  frditt 
which  he  waa  greatly  relieved  hy  the  Timiea  of  hi^  fiivouriw 
lar-water»  which  he  brought  into  emtensive  we*  It  waa 
at  one  tiate  a  fashion  to  drink  thb  medicine,  to  which 
more  virtues  were  attached  than  the  good  bishop  had  evef 
thought  of.  When  at  Clovne,  he  spent  the  moming^ 
and  often  a  great  part  of  the  day,  in  study  ;  and  Plato, 
from  whom  many  of  his  noiions  wert  Ijorrovved,  was  his 
iavoui  iie  author.  The  excellence  ul  his  uiojal  ch.iracier  is 
conspicuous  in  his  writings  :  he  was  certainly  a  very  anua- 
•  ble  as  well  as  a  very  ^reat  man.  Atterbury  once  declared 
that  iie  did  not  tiiink  so  much  understanding,  so  much 
knutvledge,  so  much  innocenc  e,  and  so  much  humility,  had 
been  the  portiou  oi  any  but  angei£>>  until  be  saw  Mr. 
Jbt'rkeley. 

Dr.  Berkeley  has  not  been  very  forlunLite  in  his  bio- 
grapiiers.  An  account  of  fiifu  was  drawn  up  by  his  brother, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Berkeley,  vicar-general  of  Cloyne, 
who  died  in  1787.  This  was  first  inserted  in  the  Biog. 
Britannica,  and  many  mistakes  pointed  out,  and  additions 
made  to  it  in  a.  subsequent  volume  of  that  work.  Pre- 
Ttously  to  this,  in  1776,  an  Account  of  his  Life"  was  pub- 
•  Ushed  in  a  thin  octavo  volume,  at  London,  which  probably 
was  drawn  up  from  family  information.  Of  this  a  second 
edition  was  published  in  1784,  professedly  with  improve- 
snents,'*  but  the  errors  both  of  the  hrst  edition  and  of  the 
Biog.  Brit,  which  bad  then  appeared,  are  retained*  In 
i7S4  a  new  edition  of  tlie  bishop's  entire  works  was  pub* 
lished  at  Dublin  and  London,  2  vols.  4to,  with  the  octavo 
life  prefixed.  The  third  vol.  of  the  Biog.  Brit,  contatni 
some  im|>ortant  information  from  the  bishop's  widow  (who 
died  17B6)  and  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  incorporate. 
It  remaina  only  to  be  noticed  that  the  comanee  called  the 

Adventures  of  Signor  Gaudentto  dt  Luooa»'*  often  attri/* 
bttted  to  our  author^  was  certainly  not  his  producdon.  ^ 

BERKELEY  (GfiORGB,  LL.D.  prebendary  of  Canter^ 
bury,)  second  sod  of  the  preceding,  by  Anne,  ddest 
daughter  of  the  right  bon.  John  Fortter,  a  privy-counaellor 
and  speaker  of  the  Irish  house  of  commons,  by  Anne, 
daughter  to  the  right  hon.  John  Monckt  brother  to  die 
duke  of  Albemarle^  waa  bom  on  the  S8th  of  September 

>  Biop-.  BrU.— Life,  8vo.  1784. — Gent.  Mnp.  See  IndcK.— R<iJ.  B«attic.  and 
Mr.  i>iii::il(i  Sfr*?art  in  his  late  F.«ay$  (1810)  have  treated  gf  Oi,  Berkokl't 
Kfttapbjtici. — iidU&b  £siayi»i»i  Preface  to  tbe  Gu«r<ii«a. 
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1733,  old  style,  m  Grosvenor-street,  Growenor-sqnare.  In 
his  infancv  he  was  romos  i.m\  with  the  family  to  Ireland, 
where  lie  was  instructed  in  the  elnssirs  by  his  father  only, 
the  bishop  taking  that  part  ol  the  education  of  his  sons  on 
hinriselt.  Instructed  in  everv  elephant  and  useful  accom- 
plishment, Mr.  Berkeley  was,  at  the  ap^e  of  nineteen,  sent 
over  to  Oxford  ;  his  father  leaving  it  to  his  own  clioice  to 
enter  a  gentleman  commoner,  either  at  Christ  church  or 
St.  John's  college.  But  bishop  Conybeare,  then  dean  of 
Christ  churchy  ou  hts  arrival  olfering  him.  a  studentship  in 
that  sodety,  he  accepted  it,  finding  many  of  the  students  to 
be  gentlemen  of  the  fint  character  for  learning  and  rank  in 
the  kingdom.  His  first  tutor  was  the  late  learned  archbishop 
of  York,  Dr.  Markham;  on  whose  removal  to  Westminster- 
school,  he  put  himself  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Smallwell, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Oxford.  Having  taken  the  degree  of 
B.  A.  be  served  the  office  of  coHeotor  tn  the  univenity*|  and 
as  be  was  allowed  by  his  contemporaries  to  be  an  excellent 
Latin  scbolary  bis  ooUectoifs  speech  was  universally  ad<- 
mired  and  applauded.  In  1758  he  took  a  smaH  living  from 
his  society,  the  vicarage  of  East  Canton,  Beiits,  from  wfaicli 
be  was  removed,  in  1759,  by  archbishop  Seeker,  bis  sole 
patron,  to  the  vicarage  of  Byay,  Beiks ;  of  which  be  was 
only  the  fifth  vicar  siace  the  reformation.  In  1759,  also, 
be  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.— The  kindness  'of  archbishop 
Seeker  (who  testified  the  highest  respect  for  bbbop  Berke* 
ley's  memory  by  his  attention  to  his  desei'ving  son)  did  not 
rest  here ;  he  gave  him  also  the  chancellorship  of  Breck- 
nock, the  recturv  of  Acton,  Middlesex,  and  the  sixth  pre- 

*  bcndal  stall  in  the  church  of  Canterbury.  In  1768  he  had 
taken  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  tor  which  lie  went  out  grand 
compounder,  and  soon  afterwards  resigned  the  rectory  of 
Acton.  Some  time  after  he  had  obtained  the  chancellor- 
ship of  Brecknock,  he  pnt  himself  to  very  considerable  ex- 
pence  in  order  to  render  permanent  two  ten  pounds  per 
annum,  issuing  out  of  the  estate,  to  two  poor  Welch  cura- 
cies. The  vicarage  of  Bray  he  exchanged  for  that  of 
Cookham  near  Maidenhead,  and  had  afterwards  from  the 
church  of  Canterbnry  tlie  vicnrrtp:;e  of  East-Pcckhani,  Kent, 
whicli  he  relinquished  on  obtaining  the  rectory  of  St. Cle- 
ment's Danes  ;  which  with  the  vicarage  of  Tyshurst,  Sus- 
sex (to  which  he  was  presented  by  the  church  of  Canter- 
bury in  1792,  when  he  vacated  Cookham),  and  with  the 

*  chancellorship  of  Brecknock,  he  beid  till  bis  death. '  His 
Vol.  V.  F 
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illneit  litd  been  Umg  atid  .pahiful»  bat  borne  with  exem- 
plary resignaiion  ;  and  his  deatb  was  so  calm  and  easy  that 
no  pang  was  observed,  no  groan  was  heard,  by  his  attending 
wife  and  relations.  He  died  Jan.  6,  1795,  and  was  in<- 
tcrred  in  his  father's  vault  in  Christ  cliuicli,  Oxford.  Not 
long  before  his  death,  he  expressed  his  \vara1e5t  gratitude 
to  Mrs.  Berkeley,  of  whose  aifection  he  was  truly  sensible, 
and  of  whom  he  tootc  a  most  tender  farewell.  Dr.  Berke- 
ley's qualifications  and  attaiuinents  were  such  as  occasioned 
his  death  to  he  l%piented  hy  many.  He  was  the  charitable 
divine,  the  aiiectionate  and  active  friend,  the  ele^^^ant  scho- 
lar, the  accomplished  gentleman.  He  possessed  an  exqui- 
site sensibility.  To  alleviate  the  sutieriugs  of  the  sick  and 
needy,  and  to  patronize  the  friendless,  were  employments 
in  which  his  heart  and  bis  hand  ever  co-operated.  In  the 
pulpit  his  manner  was  animated,  and  his  matter  forcible. 
His  conversation  aUvavs  c^divened  the  social  meeLins^s 
where  he  was  present ;  for  he  was  equalled  by  few  in  afta- 
bility  of  temper  and  address,  in  the  happy  recital  of  agree- 
able anecdote',  in  the  ingenious  discussion  of  literary  sub- 
jects, or  in  the  brilliant  display  of  a  lively  imagination. 

Dr.  Berkeley  published  two  or  three  nsgle  lermons ;  one 
of  which,  preached  on  the  anniversary  of  king  Charles's 
martyrdon^  i7Bji,  entitled  ^  The  dei^^  of  violent  inao- 
vations  in  the  state^  how  ^ecions  soever  the  i>retenc^ 
exemplified  from  the  reigns  of  the  two  first  Stuarts,"  has 
gone  through  six  editions,  the  last  in  1794 ;  one  on  Good 
Friday  1787;  one  at  Coddiam  on  the  king's  accession, 
1789*  His  Sermon  on  the  consecration  of  bishop  Home 
was  not  published  until  after  his  dei^  In  1799,  his 
widow  published  a  volume  of  bb  Sermons  with  a  biogta* 
phical  preface.  He  married,  in  1761,  Eliza,  eldest  daugh- 
ter and  coheiress  of  the  rev.  Henry  Finsfaam,  M.  A.  by 
Eliza,  youngest  daughter  and  one  of  the  coheiresses  of  the 
truly  pious  and  learned  Franeis  Cherry,  esq.  of'Shottes- 
brook-house  in  the  county  of  Berks,  by  whom  he  had  four 
childien,  liow  no  more.  The  late  bishop  Home,  we  may 
add,  was  one  of  Dr.  Berkeley's  earliest  and  most  intimate 
friends,  the  loss  of  whom  he  severely  felt,  and  of  whom  he 
was  used  to  speak  with  the  sincerest  respect  and  the  most 
affectionate  regard. 

This  memoir,  we  have  some  reason  to  think,  was  drawn 
up  for  tlie  pieceding  edition  of  ihis  work,  by  his  widow,  a 
lady  w)io  claims  sopue  notice  00  her  own  account.  She  died 
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at  Kensingtooi  Mot.*  4,  1800,  leaving  a  character  father 
difficult  to  appreciate.  In  1 797,  the  published  the  **  Poems** 
of  her  son  George  Monck  Berkeley,  esq.  in  a  magnificent 
quarto  ▼olame,  with  a  very  long,  rambiing  pne&ce  of  anec-< 
dotes  and  remarks,  amidst  which  she  exhibits  many  traits 
of  her  own  character.  She  was  unquestionably  a  lady  of 
considerable  talents,  but  her  &ncy  wee  exuberant,  and  her 
petty  resentments  were  magnified  into  an  importance  visi* 
ble  perhaps  only  to  herself.  She  had  accumulated  a  stock 
of  various  knowledge,  understood  Frendh  perfectly  and 
spoke  it  fluently.  She  likewise  read  Spanish  and  Hebrew, 
and  always  took  her  Spanish  Prayer-book  with  her  to 
church.  This  was  but  one  of  her  peculiarities.  In  con- 
versation, as  in  writing,  she  was  extremely  entertaining, 
except  to  tiiose  who  wished  also  to  entertain  ^  and  her  sto- 
ries and  anecdotes,  although  given  in  correct  and  fluent- 
language,  lost  much  o(  their  effect,  sometimes  from  length, 
and  sometimes  from  repetition.  She  had,  however,  a  warm 
friendly  heart,  amidst  iill  lier  oddities  ;  and  her  very  nu- 
merous contributions  to  the  Gentleman's  Maccazine  con- 
tain  no  small  portion  of  entertainment  and  information. 
Her  son,  the  above-mentioned  George  Monck  Berkeley, 
published  in  1789,  an  amusing  volume  of  anecdote  aud 
biography,  under  the  title  of  **  Literary  Relics.*'  * 

BERKELEY  (George  Earl  of)  descended  in  a  direct 
line  frotn  Robert  Fitzharding,  who  was  of  the  royal  house 
of  Denmark.  He  with  his  nephew,  Charles  Berkeley,  had 
the  principal  management  of  the  duke  of  York's  family, 
and  was  one  of  the  privy  council  in  the  reign  of  Cbaiiei  IL 
James  IL  and  Willism  UL  At  the  restoration  he  mani- 
fested great  loyalty  for  Charles  IL  and  was  advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  viscount  Dursley  and  earl  of  Berkeley  in  1679. 
One  of  his  most  munificent  acts  was  his  bestowing  on  the 

CMic  library  of  Sion  college,  a  valuable  collection  of 
ks  formed  by  sir  Robert  Coke.  He  died  Oct.  14,  1698^ 
aged  seventy -one,  and  was  buried  at  Graoford  in  Middle* 
sex.  Lord  Orford  attributes  to  him,  on  good  autfaoncyy 
a  curious  and  scarce  work  of  the  religious  cast,  entitled 
**  Historical  applications  and  occasional  meditations  upon 
several  subjects.  Written  by  a  person  of  honour/*  1670^ 
l2mo.  In  this  book  are  several  striking  instances  of  tbtf 
testimony  which  some  men  of  eminence  have  bone  to  the 

>  Dr.  Btrktln*«SMnrat.<^cnt.  Hif.  1195,  1800,  andnss,  p.  1S9w  ' 
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importance  of  raltgions  life,  and  the .  consolation  to  be  re* 
ceived  from  it,  especially  at  the  approach  of  death.  Fen« 
ton,  in  his  observations  on  a  short  poemi  prefixed  to  iStds 
work  by  Waller,  says  that  his  lordship  was  a  person  of 
Strict  virtue  and  piety,  but  of  such  undistingnisi)ing  affii* 
bility  to  men  of  all  ranks  and  parties,  that  Wycherley  has 
been  supposed  to  hare  drawn  his  character  of  Lord  Plau<* 
sible/*  in  the  Plain  Dealer,  from  him ;  a  circumstance  that 
cannot  detract  much  from  his  lordship's  repntation,  for 
Wycherley  was  a  poor  judge  of  men  of  strict  virtne  and 
piety/*  Besides  the  above  work,  of  which  a  third  edition 
appeared  in  1680,  lord  Berkeley  published,  the  same  year, 
•*  A  speech  to  the  Levant  Company  at  their  auuual  elec* 
tion,  Feb.  9,  1C80."» 

BERKELEY  (Sm  Robert),  one  of  the  justices  ol  tiic 
king's  bench  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  was  born  in  1581, 
the  second  son  of  Rowland  Berkeley,  esq.  of  Spetchiy  in 
Worcestershire,  where  his  descendants  vet  live  ;  and  was 
by  the  female  iine,  descended  iruin  '1  ijfjmas  Mowbray, 
duke  of  Norfolk,  who  flourished  in  the  rei^iis  of  Henry  IV. 
and  V.    In  the  12  James  L  lie  served  the  oltice  of  high 
sheriff  for  the  countv  of  Worcester  ;  in  the  3d  Charles  I. 
was  made  king's  serjeant,  and  in  the  Siii  of  the  same  reign, 
was  made  a  justice  of  the  court  of  king's  bench.  While 
in  this  office,  he,  with  eleven  of  his  brethren,  gave  his 
opinion  in  favour  of  ship-money;  and  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  tenor  of  his  conduct  in  private  life,  as  well  as 
upon  the  bench,  from  honest  motives;  hut  as  he  had  been 
active  on  other  occasions  in  what  he  seems  to  have  thought 
his  doty,  and  was  a  man  of  fortune,  he  was  singled  out  by 
parliament  as  a  proper  object  of  their  vengeance.   He  was 
accordingly  impeached  of  high  treason,  and  adjudged  to 
pay  a  fine  of  20,000/.  to  be  deprived  of  his  office  of  judge, 
and  rendered  incapable  of  holding  any  place,  or  receiving 
any  honour  in  the  state  or  commonweal^ :  he  was  also  to 
be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
house  of  lords.    Having  made  some    satisfaction^*  for  liii 
fine  to  the  parliamenti  he  was  by  their  authoriqr,  dis* 
charged  from  the  whole,. and  set  at  liberty,  after  he  bad 
been  upwards  of  seTen  months  in  the  Tower.   But  he  af* 
terwards  suffered  greatly  by  the  plunderings  and  exactions 

>  Park's  edit.  €C  tin  Boyd  aad  Nobis  AutIioii.^oUiiii«i  Psef»ge.^ni)ser, 
f  oi.  111.  • 
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of  ilie  rebels,  and  a  little  before  the  battle  of  Worcester, 
the  Presbyterians,  tliough  engaged  in  the  king's  service, 
retained  their  ancient  animosity  againsL  inin,  and  burnt  bis 
honse  at  Spetclily  to  the  ground.  He  afterwards  convert- 
ed the  stables  into  a  dvvelling-lionse,  and  lived  with  con- 
lent,  and  even  dignity,  upon  the  wreck  of  his  fortune.  He 
was  a  true  son  of  the  church  of  England,  and  snilered  more  . 
from  the  seduction  of  his  only  son  'I'homas  to  the  cfnirch  of 
Home,  at  Brussels,  than  from  ail  the  calamities  of  the  civil 
war.    He  died  Aug.  5,  1656.* 

BERKELEY  (Sift  William)>  a  native  of  London,  was 
the  youngest  sou  of  sir  Maurice  Berkeley^  and  brother  of 
Joha  Jord  Berkeley  of  Stratton.  He  was  elected  proba- 
tioner fellow  of  Merton  college,  Oxford,  in  1625^  and  four 
jreers  after  was  admitted  M.  A.  In  1630,  he  set  out  on  big 
travels,  where  be  seems  to  have  acquired  thai  knowledge 
which  fitted  him  for  public  business,  and  on  his  return,  be* 
came  gentleman  of  the  privy- chamber  to  Charles  L  Ii^ 
1646,  he  went  on  some  commission  to  Virginia,  of  which 
province  he  had  afterwards  the  government  He  uivited 
many  of  the' royalists  to  retire  thither  as  a  place  of  security, 
and  hinted  in  a  letter  to  king  Charles  L^  that  it  would  not 
be  an  unfit  place  as  a  retreat  for  his  majesty ;  depending^ 
perhaps,  more  upon  the  improbability  of  its  being  attacked^ 
than  on  its  means  of  defence.  Virginia,  however,  was  not 
long  a  place  of  safety ;  the  parliament  sent  some  ships  with 
a  small  force,  who  took  possession  of  the  province  without 
difficulty,  and  removed  sir  William  Berkeley  from  the  go- 
vernment, but  suiTered  him  to  remain  unmolested  upon  his 
private  estate.  In  1660,  on  the  death  of  colonel  Matthews, 
In  con;^icleration  of  ins  services,  p.itucularly  in  clefendiucr 
the  Ihigli^h  from  being  killed  by  the  natives,  and  in  de- 
stroy iiig  great  numbers  of  tlie  Indians  withoiiL  losing  three  of 
his  own  men,  he  was  again  made  governor,  aad  continued  iu 
that  office  until  1676,  when  he  returned  to  England,  after 
an  ahsenre  of  thirty  years.  He  died  the  following  year, 
and  was  buried  Julv  13,  in  the  parish  church  of  i  wicken- 
ham.  His  writings  are,  "  The  Lost  Lady,"  a  tragi-comedy. 
Lend.  \6'69y  fol.  and,  as  the  editor  of  the  Biog.  Dram, 
thmks,  another  phiy  Cidled  "  Cornelia/M  6n2,  not  prmted, 
(hU  ascribed  to  a  ^*sir  Wiiiiam  Bartley."    He  wrote  aiso  » 

>  Granger's  Bio^.  and  letters  by  Malcolm,  p.  217,  253— 261.— Peck's  De- 
lidtntU,  ▼ol»  11.— >Uoyd*«  Memoirs,  fol.  p.  94,  95. 
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**  Description  of  Virginia,"  fol.  In  F  rancis  Moryson's  edi- 
tion of  "  The  Laws  of  Virrrinia,"  Lond  1662,  fol.  the  pre- 
face informs  us  that  sir  Wiiiiam  was  the  author  of  the  best 
of  thenti.  * 

BERKENHOUT  (Dr.  John),  an  English  miscellaneous 
writefi  was  burn,  about  1730,  at  Leeds  in  Yorkshire,  and 
educated  at  the  grammar-school  in  that  town.  His  father, 
'  who  was  a  merchant,  and  a  native  of  HoUandt  intended  him 
for  trade ;  and  with  that  view  sent  him  at  an  early  age  to 
Germanji  in  order  to  learn  foreign  languages.  After  con- 
tinuing a  few  years  in  that  country,  he  made  the  tour  of 
Europe  in  company  with  one  or  more  English  noblemen. 
On  their  return  to  Germany  they  visited  Berlin,  where 
Mr.  Berkenhout  met  with  -a  near  relation  of  his  father*tf 
the  baron  de  Bielfeidt,  a  nobleman  then  in  high  eatinMtioA 
with  the  late  king  of  Prussia ;  distinguiahed  as  one  of  the 
foanden  of  the  royal  academy  of  sciences  at  Berlin,  and 
universally  known  as  a  politician  and  a  man  of  letters. 
With  this  relation  our  young  traveller  fixed  his  abode  for 
some  time ;  and,  regardless  of  his  original  destination,  be* 
came  a  cadet  in  a  Prussian  regiment  of  loot.  He  soon  ob- 
tained an  enslgn*s  commission ;  and,  in  the  space  of  a  .lew 
years,  was  advanced  to  the  mnk  of  captain.  He  quitted 
the  Pmsslan  service  on  the  declaration  of  war  iMween 
England  and  France  in  1756,  and  was  honoured  with  the 
command  of  a  company  in  the  service  of  his  native  coun- 
try. When  peace  was  concluded  in  1760,  he  went  to 
Edinburgh,  and  conitnenced  student  of  jihysic.  During 
his  residence  at  that  university  he  compiled  his  Clavis 
Anglica  Lingux  Botanicoe  a  book  ot  singular  lUility  to 
all  students  of  botany,  and  at  that  time  the  only  bounical 
lexicon  in  our  language,  and  particularly  expletive  of  the 
Linuaeao  system.  It  was  not^  however,  published  until 
1765. 

Having  continued  some  years  at  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Ber- 
keniK>ut  went  to  the  university  of  Ley  den,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic,  in  1765,  as  we  learn  from  his 
'*  Dissertatio  medica  iniiug^nralis  de  Podagra,'*  dedicated  to 
his  relation  baron  de  Bielteldt.  Returning  to  England, 
Dr.  Berkenhout  ??ettled  at  Isleworth  in  Middlesex,  and  in 
1766,  published  his  Pharmacopoeia  Medici,'*  I2mo,  the 
l)urd  edition  of  which  was  printed  in  1788.   )n  1769,  he 

>  Atk  Oi.  il,  5«6.— Bkif .  j^nm.— lytoM'i  Eovurons,  vol.  IIU 
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publiehed     Outlioes  of  the  Natut^l  History  of  Great  BrU 
tain  and  Ireland,  vol.  hi  toL  II.  appeared  in  1770,.aod  vol. 
IIL  in  1771.   The  encouragement  tfab  work  met  with  af- 
forded at  least  a  proof  that  something  of  the  kind  was 
wanted.   The  three  voliwies  were  reprinted  together  in 
1773,  and  in  1788  were  again  published  in  2  vols.  jBrou 
nnder  the  tid«  of    Synopsis  of  the  Natural.  History  or 
Great  Britain,  8tc/'   In  n71»  be  published    Dr.  Cado^ 
gan*s  dissertation  on  the  Gout,  examined  and  refuted 
and  in  1777»    Biograpbia  Literaria,  or  a  Biographical 
History  of  Literature;  containing  the  lives  of  £nglish, 
Scotch*  and  Irish  authfMrsy  from  the  dawn  of  letters  in  these 
kingdoms  to  the  present  tinue,  chrooologiealiy  and  cUs- 
steal ly  arranged/'  4to,  voL  I.  the  only  volame  which  ap- 
peared The  lives  are  veiy  short,  and  the  author  frequently 
introduces  sentiments  hostile  to  religious  establishments 
and  doctrines,  which  could  not  be  very  acceptable  to  Eng- 
lish readers.    The  dates  and  facts,  however,  are  given 
with  great  accuracy,  and  in  many  of  the  lives  he  profited 
by  tlie  assistance  of  George  Steevens,  e^q.  the  celebrated 
commentator  on  Shakspeare.    I'ius  was  followed  by  "  A 
treatise  UH  Hysterical  Diseases,  translated  from  the  French." 
In  1778,  he  was  sent  by  govennnent  with  certain  com- 
niissioiitrs  to  treat  with  Anicrica,  but  neither  the  commis- 
sioners nor  their  secretary  were  sufiered  by  the  congress 
to  proceed  further  than  New-  York.    Dr.  Berkenhout,  how* 
ever,  found  means  to  penetrate  as  far  as  Philadelphia, 
where  the  congress  was  then  assembled.    He  appears  to 
have  remained  in  that  citv  for  some  iinic  without  iiioiesta- 
tton  ;  but  at  last  on  suspicion  that  lie  was  sent  by  lord 
North  for  the  purpose  of  tampering  with  some  of  tbeir 
leading  members^  he  was  seized  and  committed  to  prisbib 
How  long  he  remained  a  state  prisoner,  or  by  what  means 
he  obtained  his  liberty,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  we  find 
from  the  public  prints,  that  he  rejoined  the  commissioners 
at  New  York,  and  returned  with  them  to  England. — For 
this  temporary  sacrifice  of  the  emoluments  of  his  profes- 
siony  and  in  consideration  of  political  services,  he  obtained 
a  pension.    In  1780,  he  published  his     Lucubrations  on 
Ways  and  Meaus,  inscribed  to  lord  North/*  proposing  cer* 
tain  taxes,  some  of  which  were  adopted  by  that  minister, 
end  some  afterwards  by  Mr.  Pitt«'  Or.  Berkenhout*s  firiends 
at  that  time  appear  to  have  taken  some  pains  to  point  him 
oQt  as  an  inventor  of  taxes.  His  next  work  was  ''An  essay 
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oil  the  Bite  of  a  Mad  Dopr,  in  which  the  claim  to  infalli- 
bility of  the  principal  preservative  remedies  against  the 
HydrQpliol)ia  is  examined."  In  the  year  following  Dr. 
Berkenlioiit  publislied  his  "  Symptomatology a  buok 
which  IS  too  universally  known  to  require  any  rccommeuda- 
tion.  In  17HS,  appeared  "  First  lines  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  Philosophical  Chemistry,'*  dedicaiecl  to  Mr. 
Eden,  afterwards  lord  Auckland,  whom  the  doctor  accom- 
panied to  America.  Of  this  book  it  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  it  exhibits  a  satis^tory  display  of  the  present  state 
of  chemistry.  His  last  publication  was  Letters  on  Edu- 
cation, to  his  son  at  Oxford,"  1791»  .2  voU.  12mo  ;  hut  in 
1779,  he  published  a  continuation  of  Dr.  Campbell's 
**  Lives  of  the  Adminls,''  4  vols,  dvo ;  and  once  printed 
^  Prop<^sais  for  a  history  of  Middlesex^  including  London/* 
4  Tob.  fol.  which,  as  the  design  dropt,  were  never  circa* 
lated.  There  is  also  reason  to  suppose  him  the  author  of 
certain  humorous  publications,  in  prose  and  verse,  to  which 
he  did  not  think  fit  to  prefix  bis  name,  and  of  a  translation 
from  the  Swedish  language,  of  the  celebrated  count  Tes* 
fin's  letters  to  the  late  king  of  Sweden.  It  is  dedicated  to 
the  prince  of  Wales,  his  present  majes^  of  Great  Britain  ^ 
and  was,  we  believe,  Mr.  Berkenhoat*s  first  publication. 
He  died  the  Sd  of  April  1791,  aged  60. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  variety  of  books  that  bear  his 
name,  we  camiot  but  be  surprised  at  the  extent  and  va« 
riety  of  the  knowledge  they  contain.  He  was  originally 
intended  Ibr  a  merchant;  thence  his  knowledge  of  the 
rinciples  of  commerce.  He  was  some  years  in  one  of  the 
est  disciplined  armies  in  Europe ;  thence  his  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  war.  His  translation  of  count  Tessin's  Letters 
shew  hun  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  Swedish  language, 
and  that  he  is  a  good  poet.  His  Pharmacopeia  Medici, 
&c.  demonstrate  his  skill  in  his  profession.  His  Outlines 
of  Natural  History,  and  his  Botanical  Lexicon,  prove  bis 
knowledge  in  every  branch  of  natural  history.  His  First 
lines  of  Philosophical  Chemistry  have  convinced  the  world 
of  his  intimate  acquaiutdiic  e  with  that  science.  His  essay 
on  Ways  and  Means  proves  him  well  acquainted  with  the 
system  of  taxation.  All  his  writings  prove  him  to  have 
been  a  classical  scholar,  and  it  is  known  that  the  Italian, 
French,  German,  and  Dutch  langua<res  were  famihar  to 
him.  He  was  moreover  a  painter;  and  played  well,  it  is 
•aid^  on  various  mnsical  iusiruments.   To  these  acquire- 
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menu  may  be  added^  a  considerable  dmee  of  aaathe* 
matical  knowledge,  which  he  attained  in  tne  cooiae  of  hii 

military  studies.    An  individual  so  universally  iufomed  as 

Dr  Berkenhout,  is  an  extraordinary  appearance  in  tlie  re- 
public of  letters. ^In  this  ciuiractcr,  which,  we  believe, 
was  publislieU  in  his  life-time,  there  is  the  evident  hand  of 
a  fncud.  Dr.  Berkenhnut,  however,  may  be  allowed  to 
have  been  an  in<renious  and  well-inforcned  man,  but  as  an 
author  lie  ranks  among  the  useful,  rather  than  the  original; 
and  the  comparisons  of  his  friends  between  hiiu  and  the 
admirable  Chrichtou''  ar<^  to  say  the  least^  highly  ioju- 
dicious. ' 

Bl  lRNAliD  (St.)  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most  dis» 
tin(;nished  character  of  the  twelfth  century,  was  horn  at 
Foiiiitaine,  a  village  of  Bur^undv,  in  109!,  and  was  the 
son  id  Fecelnius,  a  military  nobleman,  renowned  for  what 
was  tiien  deemed  piety.  His  mother,  Aletli,  who  has  the 
same  character,  had  seven  children  by  her  husband,  of 
whom  Bernard  was  the  third.  From  his  infancy  he  was 
devoted  to  religion  and  study,  and  made  a  rapid  progress 
in  the  leaniii(ig  of  the  times.  He  took  an  early  resolution 
to  retire  from  the  world,  and  engaged  all  his  brothers,  and 
several  of  his  friends  in  the  same  monastic  views  with  him- 
self. The  most  rigid  rules  were  most  agreeable  to  his  in- 
clination, and  hence  he  became  a  Cistertian,  the  strictest 
of  the. orders  in  France,  The  Cistertianswere  at  that  time 
but  few  in  number,  men  being  discouraged  from  uniting 
with  them  on  account  of  their  excessive  austerities.  Ber- 
nard, however,  by  his  superior  genins,  his  eminent  piety,  and 
bis  ardent  seal,  gave  to  this  order  a  lustre  and  a  celebrity, 
which  their  institution  by  no  means  deserved.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-three,  with  more  than  thirty  companions,  be 
entered  into  the  monastery.  Other  houses  of  the  order 
arose  soon  after,  and  he  himself  was  appointed*  abbot  of 
Clairval.  To  those  noviciates  who  desired  admissioo,  he 
used  to  say,  If  ye  hasten  to  those  things  which  are  with-« 
in,  dismiss  your  bodies,  which  ye  brought  from  the  world  i 
let  the  spirits  alone  enter;  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing.'* 
Yet  Bernard  gradually  learned  to  correct  the  harshness 
and  asperity  of  his  seiiiliiienis,  and  while  he  preached 
mortiheatiun  Lu  hia  disciples,  led  them  on  wiiii  more  mild* 

1  Ci'iBoM  fiMB  tbft  veiy  «itoimoiu  Meonnt  in  the  last  edition  of  thil  Dici 
tioMiy,— BnropeMi  M«sasiiie,  l788.^€Dt.  Mag.  toL  LXI. 
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nest  and  clemency  than  he  exercised  towards  himself.  For 
tome  time  he  imured  his  omtd  ' health  exceedingly  by  aus- 
terities, and^  as  he  afterwards  confessed^  threw  a  stumbling 
block  in  the  way  of  the  weaki  by  exacting  of  them  a  de- 
gree of  perfection,  which  he  himself  had  not  attained.  Af- 
ter he  had  recovered  fiooi  these  excesses,  he  hmn  to 
exert  bimsdf  by  traTeUiog  and  jireaching  -from  puice  to 
place,  and  such  were  his  powers  of  eloqnence,  or  the  cha- 
racter in  which  he  was  viewed,  that  he  soon  acquired  an 
astonishing  prevalence,  and  bis  word  became  a  law  to 
princes  and  nobles.  £Us  eloquence,  great  as  it  was,  wae 
aided  in  the  opinion  of  his  hearers  by  his  sincerity  and 
humility,  and  there  can  be  no  doobt  that  his  reputation  for 
those  qualities  was  justly  founded.  He  constantly  refused 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignities,  among  which  the 
bishoprics  of  Genoa,  Milan,  and  Rheims,  may  be  instanced, 
althounrh  his  qualifications  were  indisputable.  Such  was 
his  iDliut'iice,  ihat  during  a  schism  which  happened  in  the 
church  of  Home,  his  authority  determined  both  Louis  VI. 
king  of  France  and  Henry  I.  king  of  England,  to  suppert 
the  clainib  uf  Innocent  II.,  one  in.stance,  among  many,  to 
prove  tiic  ascendancy  he  had  acquired.  Yet  although  no 
potentate,  civil  or  ecLlei>ia^tical,  possessed  snch  real 
power  as  he  did,  in  the  Christian  world,  and  though  he 
stood  the  highest  in  the  judgnient  of  all  men,  he  remained 
in  his  own  esiimauon  the  lowest,  aod  referred  ail  he  did 
to  divine  jr^ace. 

His  power,  however,  was  not  always  employed  to  the 
best  purposes.  The  crusade  of  Louis  VII.  was  snp[)orted 
by  Bernard's  eloquence,  who  unhappily  prevailed  to  draw 
nnmbers  to  join  that  monarch  in  his  absurd  expedition, 
which  WBSy  in  its  consequences,  pregnant  with  misery  and 
ruin*  In  bis  dispute  with  the  celebrated  Abelard,  he  ap- 
pears more  in  character.  At  a  council  called  at  Soissons 
in  1121,  Abelard  was-  charged  witb  tritbeism,  and  witb 
having  asserted^  that  God  the  father  was  alone  Almighty, 
He  was  ordered  to  burn  his  books,  and  to  recite  the  sym- 
bol of  Athanasius,  with  all  which  he  complied,  and  was  set 
at  liberty :  bnt  it  was  lon^  after  this  before  Bernard  took 
any  particvkr  notice  of  Abelard,  having  either  heard  little 
of  the  controversy,  or  not  being  called  upon  to  deliver  bia 
sentiments.  Abelard,  however,  notwithstanding  his  re* 
tractations,  persevered  in  teaching  his  heresies,  and  it  be* 
came,  at  length,  impossible  for  his  errors  to  escape  the 
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observation  of  the  abbot  of  Clairval*  Having  studied  the 
snbjeci,  his  first  step  was  to  admonish  AbeUird  in  a  private 
confereDce,  but  finding  that  that  had  no  effect^  he  opposed 
him  in  some  of  his  writings^  on  whieh  Abelard  challenged 
him  to  dispute  the  mauer  at  a  solemn  assembly  which  was 
to  be  held  at  the  city  of  Sens  in  ll4p.  Bernard  was  at  . 
first  unwilling  to  submit  these  important  doctrines  to  a  de- 
cision which  was  ratber  that  of  personal  talent,  than  of  de«* 
liberative  wisdom,  and  would  have  declined  appearingi  had 
not  his  friends  represented  that  his  absence  might  injure 
the  caust.  He  accordingly  met  his  antagonist,  and  began 
to  open  the  case,  when  AbeUird  very  unexpected iy  ]nit  an 
end  to  the  matter  by  appealing  to  the  pope.  Bernard,  who 
afterwards  wrote  to  the  same  pope  an  account  of  Abelard's 
conduct,  very  justly  blames  him  tor  appealing  from  judges 
whom  he  had  hiniselt  chosen.  Notwithstanding  this  ap- 
peal, however,  Abelard's  sentiments  were  condemned,  and 
the  po]3c  ordered  his  books  to  be  burned,  and  himself  con- 
fined in  some  monastery;  and  that  of  Cluni  being  chosen, 
he  remained  in  it  until  his  death  about  two  years  after. 

The  next  opponent  of  consequence  with  whom  St»  Ber- 
nard had  to  contend,  was  Gilbert  de  Porree,  bishop  of  Poie- 
tiers.  The  errors  attributed  to  Gilbert,  arose  from  cer- 
tain metaphysical  subtleties,  which  induced  him  to  deny 
the  incarnation  of  the  divine  nature ;  but  these  refined  no- 
tions l>eing  above  the  comprehension  of  St.  Bernard,  he 
Opposed  them  with  great  vehemence  in  the  council  of  Pa« 
riS|  1141 1  and  in  that  of  Rbeims,  il4S:  but  in  this  latter 
council  Gilbert,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  dispute^  of- 
fered to  submit  his  opinions  to  the  judgment  of  the  assem- 
bly, and  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  by  whom  they  were  con- 
demned. Towards  the  end  of  his  days,  Bernard  was  cho-  ' 
sen  to  be  mediator  between  the  people  of  Mentz  and  some 
neiglfbourin^  princes>  whom  he  reconciled  with  his  usual 
skitl.  On  his  return,  he  fell  sick  of  a  weakness  in  his  sto- 
machy and  died  Aug.  20)  IISS^  leaving  nearly  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  monasteries  of  his  order,  founded  by  his 
eare. 

Bernard  has  had  the  fate  of  most  of  the  eminent  charae- 
ten  during  the  eariy  ages  of  the  churchy  to  be  excessively 
applauded  by  one  party,  and  as  much  and  as  unjustly  de- 
preciated by  the  other.  Of  his  austerities  and  his  mira- 
elesy  little  notice  need  be  now  taken.  The  former  he  was 
himself  willing  to  allow  were  unjusliiiabie^  and  the  latter 
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arc  prohably  the  forgeries  of  a  period  later  than  hi;?  own. 
In  Ins  conduct  as  well  as  his  writings  we  bee  many  intole- 
rant prejudices  and  much  superstition  ;  a  strong  predilec- 
tion for  the  Roman  hierarchy,  and  particularly  for  the  mo- 
nastic character.  On  the  other  hand,  although  his  learn- 
ing was  but  nioderate,  he  could  have  been  no  ordioary  maa 
who  attaioed  such  in^ueuoe^  not  only  over  public  opinioD, 
but  over  men  of  the  highest  rank  and  power ;  and  he  has 
been  praised  by  the  protestant  writers  for  deviating  in  many 
respects  from  the  dogmas  of  the  popish  religion,  and  main- 
taining some  of  those  essential  doctrines  which  afterwards 
occasioned  a  separation  between  the  two  cbnrc^*  He 
denied  transnbstantiation^  allowed  of  only  two  sacraments, 
and  placed  salvation  on  the  imputation  of  Christ^s  rigb- 
teousnessy  denyiiig  all  works  of  supererogation*  &c.  Aa  to 
his  taientsy  one  of  his  modem  biographers'  allovrs  that  his 
style  was  lively  and  flond,  his  thoughts  noble  and  inge- 
nious,  his  imagination  brilliant,  apd  fertile  in  allegories. 
'  He  is  full  of  sensibility  and  tenderness^  Hrst  gains  the  mind 
by  a  delicate  and  insinuating  manner,  dien  touches  the 
heart  with  force  and  vehemence.  The  Holy  Scripture  was 
so  familiar  to  this  writer,  that  he  adopts  its  words  and  ex- 
pressions in  almost  every  period  and  every  phrase.  St, 
Bernard's  sermons  are  considered  as  master-pieces  of  sen- 
timeni  and  force.  Henry  de  Valois  prcli  i  iLd  liieui  to  all 
those  oi  ilie  ancienu,  whether  Greek  or  Latin,  It  appears 
that  lie  preached  in  French  ;  iliat  monks  who  \\  Li  e  not 
learned  assisted  at  his  conferences,  and  that  Latiii  was  then 
not  undcrstuud  by  the  people.  His  Sermons  are  to  be 
seen  in  old  French  at  the  iibiary  of  the  fathers  Fuiilautines, 
rue  St.  Honore  at  Paris,  in  a  MS.  which  is  very  near  St. 
Berniird  >  time;  and  the  council  of  Tours,  held  in  the  year 
813,  ordcicd  the  bishops  when  they  delivered  the  homi- 
lies of  the  iathcrs,  to  translate  them  from  Latin  into  Zan- 
fue  romance^  that  the  people  might  understand  them. 
'J'his  proves  that  it  was  the  custom  to  preach  in  French 
long  before  the  time  of  St.  Bernard.  'J'he  best  edition  of 
the  works  of  St.  Bernar^l,  who  is  regarded  as  the  last  of 
the  fathers,  is  that  of  Mahilloti,  2  vols.  1690,  fol.  the  hrst 
of  which  contains  such  pieces  as  are  undoubtedly  Bernard's. 
Those  in  the  second  volume  are  not  of  equal  authority. 
Besides  the  lives  pre5j(<'d  to  this  edition  by  Tarious  writers^ 
there  are  three  septate  lives,  one  by  Lemaistre^  Paris, 
|649|  %Y0\  another  by  Yiilefore,  110^^  4to}  and  a  third 
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by  Clemeiieet,  177),  4to,  whicliis  osualty  considered  as 

the  thirteenth  volume  of  the  literary  history  of  France.' 

BERNARD  of  MENl  HON,  a  monk  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, who  was  born  in  the  year  929,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Annecy,  of  one  of  the  most  Hlustrious  honsesiof  Savoy, 
rendered  himself  not  more  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  reti« 
gion  than  of  beneyotence,  by  two  hospitable  establishments 
which  he  formed,  and  where,  for  nine  hundred  years,  tra- 
Tellers  have  found  relief  from  the  dangers  of  passing  the 
Alps  in  the  severe  part  of '  the  season.  Bernard,  in-, 
fiuenced  by  pious- motives  and  a  love  of  study,  refused  in 
his  early  years  .a  proposal  of  marriage  to  which  his  parents 
attached  great  importance,  and  embraced  the  ecclesiastical 
life.  He  afterwards  was  promoted  to  be  archdeacon  of 
Aoste,  which  includes  the  places  of  official  and  grand-vicar, 
and  consequently  gave  him  considerable  weight  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  diocese.  This  he  employed  in  the  lauda- 
ble purposes  of  converting  the  wretclK'tl  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  who  were  idolaters,  and  made 
very  great  progress  in  amelio: aiiug  their  matiiK  rs,  as  wejl 
as  religioua  opinions.  AiTected  at  the  same  time  with  the 
dangers  and  hardships  sustained  by  the  French  and  Ger- 
man pilgrims  in  travelling  to  Home,  he  resolved  to  build 
on  the  summit  of  the  Alps  two  hospida,  or  hotels,  for  their 
reception,  one  on  mount  Jouk  [vians  Jovisy  so  called  from 
a  temple  of  Jupiter  erected  there),  and  the  other,  the  co- 
lonnade of  Jove,  so  callefl  from  a  rolonjinde  or  series  of 
\ipri{^ht  stones  placed  on  the  snow  to  point  out  a  safe  track. 
These  places  of  reception  were  afterwards  called,  and  are 
still  known  by  the  names  of  the  Great  and  Little  Si.  Ber 
'  Hard.  The  care  ot  tliem  the  founder  entrusted  to  reiruhu- 
canons  ol  the  order  of  St.  Ausustin,  who  have  continued 
without  interruption  to  our  days,  each  succession  of  monks 
during  this  long  period,  zealously  performing  the  duties  of 
hospitality  according  to  the  benevolent  intentions  of  St. 
Bernard.  The  situation  is  the  most  inhospitable  by  nature 
that  can  be  conceived;  evbn  in  spring,  the  cold  is  extreme; 
sod  tiie  whole  is  covered  with  snow  or  ice,  whose  appear- 
ances ate  varied  only  by  storms  and  clouds.  Their  prin- 
cipal monastery  on  Great  St.  Bernard,  i^  probably  the 
highest  habitation  in  Europe,  being  two  thousand  five  hun* 

\  Dupin. — Moihcim. — Milner's  r!i(\rrh  History. — Moreri. — Saxii  Onoma&t. 
— Care.*- FreyLag*s  Adparalus  LiUerariUf.-^Fabric.  Bibl.  McU.  et  luiiii).  Litis* 
— BqIIm^  LivM  of  the  Siintr,  fcc 
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dred  toises  above  the  sea.  Morning  and  evening  their 
dogs,  tniined  for  the  purpose,  trace  out  the  weary  and 
perishing  traveller,  and  by  their  means,  many  hves  are 
saved,  the  uinmt  caie  b€in|;  taken  to  recover  them,  even 
when  recovery  seems  most  improbfible.  After  thui  esta- 
blishing ibeie  hoapitia,  Bernard  returned  to  his  itinerant 
labours  among  the  neighbouring  conntries  until  his  deaths 
May  28,  1008.  The  Bollandists  have  published,  with  uoteiy 
two  authentic  Uvea  of  Bl.  Bernard  de  Menthon,  one  written 
by  Richard,  hb  tuccessor  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Aoste,  bj 
which  it  appears  that  he  was  neither  a  Cistestian,  nor  of 
the  regular  canons,  as  some  writers  hare  asserted.  The 
two  hospitals  possmed  considerable  property  in  Savoy,  of 
which  they  were  deprrred  afterwards,  but  the  establish  - 
ment still  subsists,  and  the  kind  and  charitable  duties  of  it 
have  lately  been  perfonned  by  secalar  priests.  * 

BERNARD  (Andrew),  suocesnvely  poet  laureate  of 
Heniy  VIL  and  VIIL  kings  of  England,  was  a  nanve  of 
Tholouse^  abd  an  Ausustine  monk.  By  an  instrument  in 
Rymer*s  Fcedera,  Vd.  XII.  p.  317,  pro  Paeia  laurtaiOf 
ditted  1486,  the  king  granu  lo  Andrew  Bernard,  poiU  km* 
ftaiOf  wbidi,  as  Mr.  Warton  remarks,  we  may  construe 
either  **  the  laureated  poet,**  or  a  poet  lauraai,**  asa« 
lary  of  ten  marks,  nnril  he  can  obtain  some  equivalenir  ap- 
pointment. He  is  also  supposed  to  have  been  the  royal 
historiographer,  and  preceptor  in  grammar  to  prince  Ar- 
thur. All  the  pieces  DOW  to  be  found,  which  he  wrote  in 
the  character  ot  poet  laureat,  are  in  Latin.  Among  them' 
are,  an  **  Address  to  Henry  VIII.  for  the  most  auspicious 
beginning-  of  the  tenth  year  of  his  rei<j:n,'*  with  **  An  epi- 
thalaiijiain  on  the  Marriage  of  Francis  the  dauphin  of 
France  with  the  king's  daughter."  These  were  formerly 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Thomas  Martin  of  Paigrave,  the 
aiiti<4uury  ;  "  A  New  Year's  gitt  for  1515,"  in  tiie  library 
of  New  rolle«re,  Oxford  ;  and  "  Verses  wishing  pros- 
yjeriiy  tu  iiis  Majesty's  thirteenth  year,"  in  the  British  mu- 
seum. Ue  has  also  left  some  Latin  hymns,  a  Latin  life  of 
Sl  Andrew,  and  many  Latin  prose  pieces,  which  he  wrote 
as  historiographer  to  both  monarciis,  particnlarly  a  "Chro- 
nicle of  the  life  and  achievements  of  Henry  VIL  to  the 
taking  of  Perkin  Warbeck,"  and  other  historical  commen- 
taries on  the  reign  of  that  king,  wiiich  are  all  in  the  Cot- 

»  Bio^.  WoivfrstUe. — Diet.  Jii^t. 
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tonian  library.  He  was  liviiig  in  li>22,  but  is  not  ineii- 
tioned  by  Bale,  Pits,  ur  Tanner.  * 

BERNARD  (Catharine),  of  the  acadLmy  of  the  Ricov- 
rati  of  Padua,  was  bom  at  Rouen,  and  died  at  Paris  in 
1712.  She  acquired  souic  poetical  fame,  her  works  being 
several  times  crowned  by  the  French  academy,  and  that  of 
the  Jeux  floraux.  Two  of  her  tragedies  were  represented 
at  the  French  theatre,  "  Laodamia,"  in  !uS9,  and  "Bru- 
tus" in  1690.  It  IS  tljougiit  she  composed  these  pieces 
conjointly  with  Fonteneiie  and  the  two  ("o  hum  lie's,  wlio 
were  her  relations.  She  wrote  also  some  other  poems  with 
ease  and  delicacy.  Some  distinction  is  set  upon  her  po- 
etical pt  Linon,  which  has  some  wit,  to  Louis  XIV.  to  ask 
for  the  200  crowns,  tlie  annual  gratification  given  her  by 
tiiat  prince ;  it  is  inserted  in  the  Recueii  de  vers  cfaoisU 
du  pere  Bouhours.*'  She  discontinued  writing  for  the 
theatre  at  the  instance  of  madaoie  de  Pont-Cbartrain,  who 
ga?eber  a  pension.  She  even  suppressed  several  little 
piecesy  which  might  have  given  a  bad  impression  of  her 
manners  and  religion.  Three  romances  are  likewise  as- 
cribed to  her:  The  count  d'Amboise,"  in  12nio  ;  "The 
miseries  of  Love and  "  Inds  of  Cordova/*  12 mo.  Some 
of  the  journalists  have  attributed  to  mademoiselle  Bemavd 
the  account  of  the  isle  of  Borneo,  and  others  to  Fonteneiie. 

It  may  be  doubted,*'  saja  the  abb6  Trublet,  whether 
it  be  ben ;  and  it  is  to  be  wished  that  it  is  not**  It  is  an 
allegorical  account  of  the  religious  disputes  of  that  period. 
BesMchamps  says  she  wrote  the  tragedy  of  ^'Bradamaiite/' 
lepiesented  in  1695,  which  is  certainly  the  same  with  that  in 
the  woiks  of  Thomas  Comeille*  Her  £loge  is  in  the  His- 
'    totre  dtt  Theatre  Francois.**  * 

BERNARD  (Charlbs),  king's  couneellor,  and  histo- 
.  riographer  of  France,  was  bom  at  Paris  Dec.  26,  1571, 
ana  died  in  1640*  The  chief  part  of  hit  labours  were  di- 
rected to  the  hbtory  of  France ;  on  which  he  wrote,  I."  La 
Conjunction  des  mers,**  on  the  junction  of  the  ocean  with 
the  Mediterranean  by  the  Burgundy  canal,  1613,  4to.  2. 
**  Disco urs  surl^etatdes  Finances,'*  Pans,  1614-,  4to.  3. 
**  Histoire  des  o^aerres  de  Luuis  XIW.  contre  les  religion- 
naires  rebelles,"  ibid.  1633,  fol.  Of  this  only  about  three 
dozen  copies  were  printed,  but  the  whole  was  afierwards 

1  Wartoa*k  Bift  of  Foctry,  vol.  If.  |i.  138.— Matant*f  Life  of  Drydmh  I« 
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inserted  in  his  history  of  Louis  XIII.  4.  "  Carte  gcnealo- 
^iquc  l\c  la  royulc  aiiiison  cle  Bourbon,  avec  des  Kh)ges 
des  princes,  &c."  ibid.  1634,  fol.  and  1646,  under  the  title 
of  Genealogie  de  la  uiaison  de  Bourbon."  5.  Histoire 
de  Louis  XIII.  jiis(|u'a  la  guerre  declar6e  centre  Ics  Es- 
pagnols,  avec  uii  Disconrs  surMa  vie  de  I'anteur,'*  ibid. 
1646,  fol.  This  account  ol  the  lite  of  the  author  was  urit- 
ten  by  Charles  Sorel,  his  nephew,  who  also  couiiuued  the 
work  down  to  i  643.  The  al)be  de  Gendre  says  that  Ber- 
nard is  deficient  botli  m  style  and  lasie,  dealing  too  much 
in  trifles  and  d impressions,  and  too  prolix  in  his  descrip- 
tions of  works  of  arc  hitecture,  as  well  as  in  common -place 
reflections.  He  allows,  however,  that  he  ^rives  a  good  ac- 
count of  military  alTiurs,  and  developos  with  great  skill  tlie 
intrigues  of  the  court,  with  which  iie  had  a  good  opportu- 
Bity  of  being  acquainted. ' 

BERNARD  (Claude),  called  Father  Bernard,  or  the 
Poor  Prtesty  was  born  December  26,  1588,  at  Dijon,  sou 
of  Stephen  Bernard,  lieat.-gen.  of  Cb^ons-^sur-Saone.  He 
had  a  iively  imagination  and  wit,  which,  joined  to  a  joviftl 
temper,  made  him  a  welcome  guest  in  all  gay  companies. 
Going  to  Paris  with  M<  de  Bellegarde,  goTernor  of  Dijon, 
he  gave  himself  up  to  public  amusements,  and  all  the  va- 
nities of  the  age,  making  it  his  business  to  act  comedies  for 
the  diversion  of  such  persons  of  ([qality  as  be  was  ac* 
quainted  with  ;  but  at  length  he  grew  disgusted  with  the 
world,  and  devoted  himtelf  wholly  to  relieving  and  com- 
forting the  poor.  He  assisted  them  by  bia^cfaarities  and 
exhortations  to  the  end  of  his  days,  with  incredible  fervour, 
stooping  and  humbling  himself  to  do  the  meanest  offices 
for  them.  Father  Bernard  having  persisted  in  refusing  all 
the  benefices  oflered  him  by  the  court,  cardinal  Kichelieu 
told  him  one  day,  that  he  absolutely  insisted  on  his  asking 
him  for  something,  and  left  him  alone  to*  consider  of  it. 
When  the  oardinid  returned  half  an  hour  after,  Bernard 
said,  Monseigneur,  after  much  study,  I  have  at  last 
found  out  a  favour  to  ask  of  you :  When  I  attend  any  suf- 
ferers to  the  gibbet  to  assist  them  in  their  last  moments, 
we  are  earned  \\\  a  cart  with  so  bad  a  bottom,  that  we  are 
every  moment  in  danger  of  falling  to  the  ground.  Be 
pleased,  therefore,  Monscigncur,  to  order  that  some  bet- 
ter boards  may  be  put  to  the  cart."    Cardinal  Richelieu 

1  Bkiff.  UufeitaHc^Le  Loiif 'i  Bibl.Bist.dek  Fhooo. 
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laughed  heartilj  at  this  request,  and  gaire  oMen  dii^tljr 
<lbat  the  cart  should  be  thoroughly  repaired.  Father  Be|> 
snird  was  ever  ready  to  assist  the  unhappy  by  his  good  cff* 
fices,  for  wiiich  purpose  he  one  day  presented  a  petition  to 
a  nobleman  ii:  [)liice,  who  beinj^  ot  a  very  hasty  temper, 
flew  into  a  vioU  ift  j^assion,  and  ^aid  a  ihousand  iniurious 
things  of  the  jit^rsiJii  lur  whom  the  priest  interested  liiuiself, 
hilt  Hernard  still  pt»rsiste(l  in  his  request ;  at  which  the  no- 
bleman was  ut  last  so  irntaied,  that  he  gave  him  a  box  on 
the  ear.  Bernard  immediately  fell  at  his  feet,  and,  pre- 
aentirif^  the  otljer  ear,  saiti,  "  Give  me  a  good  blow  on 
this  also,  iny  ioril,  and  <j;rant  my  petition."  The  noble- 
man was  so  affected  by  ihis  apparent  humility  as  to  grant 
Bernard's  request.  He  died  March  23,  1641.  The  French 
elergv  had  such  a  veneration  for  hun  as  oticn  to  solicit  that 
he  be  enrolled  in  the  calentSai  of  saiiits.    In  1638 

he  founded  llie  school  of  the  Thirty -tliree,  so  called  from 
the  number  of  years  our  .Saviour  passed  on  earih,  and  a 
very  excellent  seminary.  Immediately  after  his  death  ap- 
peared "  Le  Testament  du  reverend  pere  Bernard,  et  ses 
penades  pieusesy*'  Paria,  164J,  6voy  and  ^  Le  Recit  deH 
choaes  arriv^es  h  la  mort  du  rev*  pere  Bernard,^'  same  year. 
The  ahb^  Papillon  abo  quotes  a  work  entitled  ^  Entretiens 
pendant  aa  deniiere  inaladie.''  His  life  was  written  by  ae> 
venil  authors^  by  LegauflPre,  Giry,  de  la  Serre,.  Geraon, 
and  Lempereiir  the  Jesuit  1  his  last,  which  was  publisbed 
at  Paris,  1708,  I2mo,  is  too  full  of  vtsioofl,  revelationai  and 
in iraeies,  to  afford  any  just  idea  of  Bernard.* 

BERNARD  (Edward),  a  learned  critic  and  astronofner^ 
waa  born  at  Perry  St  Paul^coninionly  called  Paoler'a  Perry, 
near  Towcester  in  Northamptonahire»  the  2d  of  May  \  638« 
He  receiTod  some  part  of  his  education  at  Northampton  ; 
but  his  father  dying  when  he  was  very  young,  his  mother 
sent  him  to  an  uncle  in  London,  who  entered  him  at  Mer* 
chant  >taylora-8chool,  in  1648:  here  be  continued  trlljunt 
1655,  when  be  was  elected  scholar  of  St  John*s  college  in 
Oxford,  of  which  aUo  he  became  afterwards  fettow.  But* 
ring  his  stay  at  school,  he  had  accumulated  an  nnoommoh 
fond  of  classical  learning,  so  that  when  he  went  to  the  nnK 
versity,  he  was  a  great  master  of  the  Greek  and  latin 
tongues,  and  not  unacquainted  with  the  Hebrew.  He  had 
also  previously  ac(^uiied  a  good  Latin  style,  could  compose 
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verses  weU,  and  oheH  used  to  divert  himself  with  writing 
epigrams,  but  he  quitted  these  juvenile  employments  when 
at  the  university;  and  applied  himself  to  history,  philology, 
and  pkilosoptiy,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  Hebrew, 

JSyriac,  Arabic,  and  Coptic.    He  applied  himself  next  to 
the  niatliemaiics,  under  the  famous  Dr.  J.  Wallis.  He 
touk  tlie  degicc  oi  B.  A.  Feb.  lUe  12th,  1659  ;  tliat  of  mas- 
ter, April  16,  1662  ;  and  that  of  B.  D.  June  9,  1G68.  De- 
cember following  he  went  to  Leyden,  to  consult  several 
Oriental  manuscripts  left  to  that  university  by  Joseph  Sca- 
liger  and  Levinus  Warner,  and  especially  the  5rh,  6ib,  and 
7th  books  of  Apolh)mus  Pergaeus's  conic  sections;  the 
Greek  text  of  which  is  lost,  but  which  are  preserved  in  the 
Arabic  version  of  that  author.    This  version  had  been 
brought  from  the  East  by  James  Golius,  and  was  in  the 
possession  of  bis  executor,  who,  pleased  that  Mr.  Bernard** 
chief  design  in  coming  to  Holland  was  to  examine  ihis  ma- 
nuscript, allowed  him  the  free  use  of  it.    lie  accordingly 
transcribed  these  three  books,  with  the  diagrams,  intend- 
ing to  publish  them  at  Oxford,  with  a  Latin  version,  and 
proper  commentaries  ;  but  was  prevented  from  completing 
this  design.    Abraham  Echellensis  had  published  a  LaJtin 
translation  of  these  books  in  1661,  and  Christianus  Ravius 
.gave  another  in  1669:  but  Dr.  Smith  rem&rks,  that  thete 
tmro  authors,  though  well  skilled  in  the  Arabic  language, 
were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  mathematics,  which  made  it 
regretted  that  Golius  died  while  he  was  preparing  that 
work  for  the  press;  and  that  Mr.  Bernard,  who  understood 
both  the  language  and  the  subject,  and  waa  furnished  with 
all  the  proper  helps  for  such  a  design,  was  abandoned  hy 
h\&  friends,  though  they  had  before  urged  him  to  under«> 
*take  it.   It  was^  however,  at  last  published  by  Dr.  Ualiey 
jtt  1710. 

At  his  return  to  Oxford,  be  examined  and  collated  the 
most  valuable  manuscripu  in  the  Bodleian  library  ;  which 
induced  those  who  publbbed  ancient  authors,  to  apply  to 
biro  for  observations  or  emendations,  which  he  readily  im- 
parted,  and  by  thia  means  became  engaged  in  a  very  ex* 
.tensive  correspondence  with  the  learned  in  most  countries. 
In  1669,  the  celebrated  Christopher  Wren,  Savtlian  pn>» 
fessor  of  astronomy  at  Oxford,  having  been  appointed  sor* 
veyor*general  of  his  majesty's  works,  and  being  much  de* 
tained  at  London  by  this  employment,  obtained  leave  to 
name  a  depu^  at  Oxford^  and  pitched  upon  Mr.  Bernard, 
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winch  obliged  the  latter  to  con  tine  bU  application  more 
particularly  to  the  study  of  astronomy.    In  leV'i,  the  mas- 
ter and  fellows  of  liis  college  presented  him  to  the  rectory 
of  Cheame  in  Surrey;  and  February  following,  Dr.  Peter 
Mews,  the  master,  hcing  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  fiath 
and  Wells,  appointed  Mr.  Bernard  one  of  his  chaplain^., 
But  the  following  year  he  quitted  all  views  of  prefecment^ 
bj  accepting  the  Savilian  professorship  of  astrooomyy 
cant  by  the  resignation  of  sir  Christopher  Wren  ;  for,  by 
the  statutes  of  the  founder,  sir  Henry  Savile,  the  profes- 
sors  are  not  allowed  to  bold  any  otber  office  either  eccU*' 
siastical  or  civil. 

About  ibis  time  a  scheme  was  set  on  foot  at  Oxford,  of 
'Collecting  and  pubhshing  the  ancient  nathematiciaps,  Mr. 
Bernard,  who  bad  first  formed  the  prog^^  collected  ail 
the  books  published  on  that  subject  sincQ  .the Jnventiosi  of 

{iriming,  and  all  the  MSS.  he  could  discover,  in  tJbeBod-* 
eian  and  Savilian  librariesy  which  he  arcangcrf  In  ordei;  of 
timey  and  according  to  the  matter  they  contat^edp  Of  th^ 
be  drew  up  a  synopsis  or  view,  wb|ch  he  pireseqted  to 
bbhop  Fell,  a  great  enopurager  of  the.  undertaking.  Tham 
was  publbhed  by  his  biographer.  Dr.  .TbooiasrSniithy  at 
the  end  of  his  life*  As  a  specimen,  Mr*  Bcirpard  pubilished 
also  a  few  sheets  of  EucUdy  in  folioi  conU^lniiig  the  Gree)^ 
text,  and  a  Latin  version,  witb<  Procltts^s.cofnpaentary  in 
Greek  and  LAtin,  and  learned  scholia  aud  corpUartes.  He 
undertook  also  an  edition  of  the  Parva  synj^xis'  Alexaii« 
drina  in  which,  besides  Euclid,  are  contained  the  smiill 
treatises  of  Theodosius,  Autolycus,  Meiielaus,  Aristarchus, 
and  Hipsii  les  :  but  it  was  never  published.  In  167G,  1^ 
was  sent  tu  F  ranee  by  Charles  II.  to  be  tutor  to  tlie  dukes 
of  Graftuii  and  Northnmberland,  natural  soiis  of  tiie  king, 
by  the  duchess  of  Cleveland,  wiiii  wliom  they  then  lived 
at  Paris;  but  the  piaiuness  and  simplicity  of  his  niaimers 
not  suiting  the  gaiety  of  the  duchess's  faiiuiy,  he  conuiiued 
with  them  only  one  year,  when  he  returned  to  Oxford  : 
lia\  iiig  reaped  hmvever  the  advantage,  during  his  stav  at 
Pans,  of  becoming  acquainted  with  most  of  the  learned 
jriL'ii  lu  that  city,  particularly  Justel,  Huct,  Mabiiloi^ 
Quesnel,  Dacier,  RcnaudtH,  and  otiiers. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  university,  he  applied  himself  to 
his  former  studies;  and  though,  in  conformity  to  the  o!)li- 
gatioii  of  his  professorship,  he  devoted  tlie  greatest  part  of 
bis  tiia«  to  mathciQaucsj  yet  his  inuiiuauun  was  now  more 
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history,  chronology,  and  antiquities.    He  undertook  « 
new  edition  of  Joscphus,  but  it  was  never  completed.  The 
litstory  of  this  undertaking  is  somewhat  curiooa.  Several 
'years  before,  bishop  Fell  hatl  resolved,  with  our  author's 
iissistance^  to  print  at  the- theatre  at  Oxford  a  new  edition 
of  JosephttSy  0idre  correct  than  any  of  the  former.  Bttt, 
«itfaer  for  want  of  proper  means  to  complete  that  work,  or 
*in  expectation  of  one  promised  Uy  the  learned  Andrew  Bo^ 
tsina^  this  design  was  laid  aside.  Upon  the  death  of  Bosius, 
"it  was  reroined  again  ;  and  Mr.  Bernard  collected  all  the 
'tfkemlSeripts  he  could  procure  oat  of  the  libraries  of  Great 
Britain,  both  of  the  Greek  text  and  Epiphanius*s  Latm  . 
fradslatton,  and  purchased  Bosius*s  valuable  papers  of  hia 
'Oxectfton  at  a  great  price.  Then  he  published  a  speciosen 
%f  his  editkm  of  Josephus,  and  wrote  great  numbers  of 
letters  Co  his  learned  Inends  in  PVance,  HoHand,  Germany^ 
md  olber  countries,  to  desire  their  assbtance  in  that  woiiu 
Se  4ab6ured  hi  it  a  good  while  with  the  utmost  vigour  and 
IretolutioR,  though  Ids  constitution  was  much  broken  by  In* 
^nse  appllcacioii*  But  this  noble  ondertaking  vvas  lef^  un* 
Wished,  fwr  these  two  reasonii.    First,  many  persons  com* 
plained  of  Epiphanius^s  translstion,  because  it  was  dcfec« 
'tive,  and  not  answerable  to  the  original  iu  many  places,  and 
required  a  new  version,  or  at  least  to  have  that  ot"  Gcleuius 
.  revised  and  corrected.    Secoiuily,  ubjections  were  matlc  to 
the  heap  of  various  readings  that  were  to  be  inuucluced 
•in  this  edition,  and  with  the  length  oi  the  cotinnciitaries, 
in  which  whole  dissertations  %vere  inserted  without  any  a[>- 
■  parent  necessity,  that  ought  to  have  been  placed  at  the 
-ehd  of  the  work,  or  printed  by  themselves.    These  things 
occasioning  a  contest  bctvvtcn  Mr.  Bernard  and  the  cura- 
tors of  the  Oxford  press,  the  printing  ot  it  was  interrupted  : 
and  at  last  the  purpose  of  having  it  done  at  the  expenc  e  of 
the  university,  was  defeated  by  ilie  death  of  bishop  t  ell. 
However,  about  six  or  seven  years  after,  Mr.  Bern:ird  was 
prevailed  upon  by  three  hookscllcis  of  Oxford  to  resume 
the  work,  and  to  publish  it  in  a  less  form  upon  the  model 
of  his  specimen  ;  bnt  they  not  being  able  to  bear  the  ex- 
pence  ot  It,  on  account  ot  the  war,  after  a  few  sheets  were 
printed  off,  desisted  from  their  undertaking.    These  rc* 
peated  discouragements  hindered  the  learned  antbor  Iroai 
pfbceeding  further  than  the  four  first  bookx,  and  part  of 
the  fifth,  of  the  Jewish  Antiquities ;  and  the  first  book» 
"andpanof  the  second,  of  tfattDctonictioii  of  Jmsaiemi 
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which  were  printed  at  the  The^itre  at  Oxford  in  16S6  and 
1687,  and  publisbed  in  )700,  fol.  hi  tUe  notes,  the  learn- 
ed author  shews  himself  an  universal  scholar  and  discern*  * 
ing  critic ;  and  appears  to  have  been  master  of  most  ok  tue 
Oriental  learning  and  languages.  Tkes^  notes  have  beea 
incorporated  into  UAvercamp's  edition. 

In  16S:i9  he  went  agiiui  to  Leyden^  to  be  present  at  the 
•ale  of  Nicholas  Heiosius^s  library;  where  he  purchased, 
at  a  great  price»  several  of  the  ciatsical  authors^  that  had 
been  either  collated  with  manuscriptiy-or  iliiwtrated  with 
the  original  notes  of  Joseph  Scaliger^  Bonaventure  VuU 
canius,  the  two  Ueiosiua^  and  oSier  cel^rated  critics* 
iiere  he  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  several  penous  of 
eminent  learning,  particularly  Gt^viuS)  SpanbeiiB»  Tri- 
glandius,  Gronovius,  Perizonius,  Ryckius»  GallMs,  Rulae* 
JOS,  and  especipiUy  Nichoba  Witsen,  burgomaster  of  Am* 
scerdaniy  who  presented  him  with  a  Coptic  dictionary^' 
brought  from  Egypt  by  Theodore  Petrssus  of  Uolsatia; 
and  afterwards  transmitted  to  him  in  1686,  the  Coptic  and  , 
Ethiopic  types  made  of  iron,  for  the  use  of  the  printing-*  . 
press  at  Oxford.  With  such  civilities  he  was  so  much 
pleased,  and  especially  with  the  opportunities  he  had  of 
making  iinprovements  in  Oriental  learning,  that  he  woula 
liave  settled  at  Leyden^  if  he  could  have  been  chosen  pio« 
Cessor  of  the  Oriental  languages  in  that  univetiity,  but  not . 
being  able  to  compass  this,  he  returned  to  OxiSdld.  Ha 
began  now  to  be  tired  of  astronomy,  and  his  health  de» 
dining,  he  was  desirous  to  resien ;  but  no  other  preferment 
oHering,  he  was  obliged  to  hold  his  professorship  som^ 
years  longer  than  he  intended;  in  168^  he  took  his  de- 
gree of  D.  1).  and  in  lu9l,  being  presented  to  the  rectory 
of  Brightvvell  in  Berkshire,  he  quitted  his  professorship, 
a,iid  was  succeeded  by  David  Gregory?  professor  of  maihe- 
matics  at  Edioburgb.  In  16^2,  he  was  employed  in  draw- 
ing up  a  catalogue  of  the  manuscripts  in  Great  Britain  and 
Irehind,  which  was  published  at  Oxford  1697,  fol.  Dr. 
Bernard's  shara  in  this  uuderlaking  was  the  drawing  up  a 
most  useful  and  complete  alphabetical  Index  ;  to  which  he 
prefixed  tiiis  title,  **  Librorum  manuscriptorum  Magnaj 
Britanniae  et  Iliberniie,  atque  externarum  aliquot  Biblio- 
thecamm  Index  secundum  alphabetum  Edwardus  Ber- 
nardns  construxii  Oxonii,"  In  this  Index  he  mentions  a 
great  number  of  vaiuahle  Greek  manuscripts,  which  are  to 
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Towards  the  latter  end  of  bis  life,  be  was  much  afflicted 
with  the  stone,  yet,  notwithstanding  this  and  other  infir- 
imities,  be  took  a  ihird  voyage  to  Holland,  to  attend  the 
sale  of  Golius*a  manuscripts.  After  six  or  seven  weeks  ab* 
sence,  he  returned  to  London,  and  from  thence  to  Oxford. 
There  he  *fell  into  a  languishing  consumption,  which  put 
an  end  to  his  life,  Jan.  12,  1696,  before  be  was  quite 
fifty-nine  years  of  age.  Four  dajs  after,  he  was  interred 
In  St,  John's  chapel,  where  a  monument  of  white  marble 
was  soon  erected  for  him  by  his  widow,  to  whom  he  had 
been  married  only  three  years.  In  the  middle  of  it  tliere  * 
is  the  form  of  an  Heart  carved,  circumscribed  with  these 
words,  according  to  his  own  direction  a  little  before  he 
died,  HABEMUS  COR  BERNARD!:  and  und^meath 
£.  B.  S.  T.  P.  Obtit  Jan.  12,  1696.   The  same  is  also  re- 

Cted  on  a  tmail  square  marble,  under  which  he  was 
led.'  As  to  this  learned  man's  character.  Dr.  Smith, 
who  knew  him  well,  ^ives  him  a  very  great  one*  He 
was  (says  be)  of  a  mild  disposition,  averse  to  wrangling 
and  disputes ;  and  if  by  chance  or  otherwise  be  happened 
to  be  present  where  contests  ran  high,  he  would  deliver 
bis  opinion  with  mat  candour  and  modesty,  and  inr  few 
words,  but  entirely  to  the  purpose.  He  was  a  candid 
judge  of  other  men^s  performances ;  not  too  censorious 
even  on  trifling  books,  if  tbey  contained  nothing  contrary 
to  good  manners,  virtue,  or  religion ;  and  to  those  which 
displayed  wit,  learning,  or  good  sense,  none  gave  more 
ready  and  more  ample  praise.  "rii(nijj,fi  lie  was  a  true  son 
of  the  Church  of  Enghmd,  yet  lie  judged  favourably  and 
charitably  of  dissenters  of  all  denominations.  His  pu  ty 
and  prndence  never  suffered  him  to  be  hurried  away  hy  mi 
immoderate  zeal,  in  declaiming  against  the  errors  ot  others. 
His  piety  was  sincere  and  unaffected,  and  his  devotions 
both  in  public  and  private  very  regular  and  exemplary. 
Of  his  great  and  extensive  learning,  the  works  he  pub- 
lished, and  the  manuscripts  he  lias  left,  are  asufTicient  evi- 
dence." This  character  is  suj^portcci  by  the  concurring 
evidence  of  all  his  learned  con  temporaries.  The  works 
he  pnblislied  were:  I.  ''Tables  {>f  the  longitudes  and  lati- 
tudes ol  the  fixed  Stars."  2.  "  The  Obliquity  of  the  Eclip- 
tic from  the  observations  of  t[ie  ancients,  in  Latin.'* 
S.  "  A  Latin  letter  to  Mr.  John  Flamsteed,  containing  ob- 
servations on  the  Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  July  2,  I68i,  hc 
Oxford."   AU  these  ace  in  tiie  Philotopfaicai  Traosactioiia. 
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4;     A  treatifle  oT      ancient  Weights  and  Measnres,** 
printed  Grst  at  the  end  of  Dr.  Edward  Pocock*8  Commen- 
tary on  Hosea,  Oxford,  1665,  fol.;  and  afterwards  reprinted 
in* Latin,  vrith  very  great  additions  and  alterations,  under 
this  title,    Oe  roensuris  &  ponderibus  antlquis,  Ubri  tres," 
/  Oxon.  1688,  8to,    S.  "  Private  Devotions,  with  a  brief 
explication  of  the^  Ten  Commandments,'*  Oxford,  1689, 
]2mo.   6.    Orbis  eruditi  LIteratora  i  charactere  8ama« 
ritico  deducta     printed  at  Oxford  from  a  copper*plate,. 
on  one  side  oF  a  broad  sheet  of  paper :  containing  at  one 
view,  the  diffeieui  forms  of  letters  used  by  the  Phoenicians, 
Samai  itntis,  Jews,  Syrians,  Arabs,  Persians,  Brachnians, 
and    oiln.r    Indian    philosopiiei'a,    Maiabanans,  Greeks, 
Cophts,  Russians,  Sclavonians,  i^lthiopians,  Francs,  Saxons, 
Goths,  kc.  all  collected  fruiii  ancient  insci  ipiions,  coins, 
and  uKinusCMjits  :  together  with  the  abbreviations  used  by 
tile  Greeks-,  physiciansj    iiiatheiiiaticiaus,  and  chyuiists, 
7.  "  Etyuiologicum  Britaiuncum,   or  derivations   of  the 
British  and  English  words  from  the  Russian,  Sclavonian, 
Persian,  and  Arnu  nlan  languages ;  printed  at  the  end  of 
Dr.  Hickes's  Gramniatica  Angio-Saxonica  &  MoesO'Got-. 
thica,"  Oxon.  irS  ),  4to.     8.  He  edited  Mr.  William 
Guise's  "  Misnx  pars  prima,  ordinis  primi  Zeraim  tituli 
scjHi  in,"  Oxon.  1690,  4to.    9.  *'  Chronolo^_nje  SamaritanDB^ 
.Synopsis/*  in  two  tables ;  the  hrst  containing  the  most 
famous  epochas,  and  remarkable  events,  from  the  begin*, 
ning  of  the  world ;  the  second  a  catalogue  of  the  $amari<^ 
tan  High  Priests  from  Aaron,  published  in  the     Acta  Eru« 
<litoruiii  Lipsiensia,''  April  169 1,  p.  167^  &c.    He  also 
was  aothor  of  the  following:  10.     Notse  in  fragmentona 
Seguierianum  Stephani  Byzantini     in  the  library  of  mon* 
•ieur  Seguiefy  chancellor  of  France :  part  of  which*  relating 
to  Dodone^  were  published  by  Gronovius,  at  the  end  of  * 
his  **  Exercitaiiones  de  Dodone,*'  Leyden,  1681.  11.  "  Ad- 
notationes  in  Epislolam  8.  fiamabfls/*  published  in  bishop 
FelPs  edition  of  that  author,  Oxon.  1685»  8vo.    1 2.  Short 
notes,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  upon  Cotelerius's  edition  of 
the  Apostolical  Fathers,  printed  in  the  Amsterdam  edition 
of  them.    13.  *<^  Vetemm  testtnumia  de  Vemione  LXXII 
interpretmn,**  printed  at  the  end  of  Aristes  Historia  LXXII 
interpretum,  published  by  Dr.  Henry  Aldrich,  Oxon, 
1692,  8vo.    14.  He  translated  into  Latin,  the  letters  of 
the  Samaritans,  which  Dr.  R.  Huntington  procured  them 
to  write  to  their  brethren,  the  Jews  in  £ngland|  in  1673|^ 
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.while  he  was  at  Sichem.  Dr.  Smith  having  (>l)Ui[ie  i  a 
copy  of  this  translj^iion,  gave  it  to  the  learne<l  Job  Liidol- 
fus,  when  he  was  in  England,  who  puhiished  it  in  the  coU 
lection  of  Samaritan  Epistles,  written  to  iiiinself  and  other 
learned  men.  Besides  these  works,  he  also  asibted  several 
learned  men  in  their  editions  ot  bookb,  and  collated  niauu- 
fcripts  tor  them  ;  and  left  hehind  him  in  [uanuscript  uiany^ 

'  books  of  his  own  composition,  with  very  large  collections; 
wliich,  together  with  the  books  enriched  in*  the  marf^ni 
with  the  notes  of  the  most  learned  men,  and  collected  by 
him  in  France  and  Holland,  were  purchased  1) v  the  cura- 
tors of  the  Bodleian  library,  for  the  sum  ot  two  iiundred 

'  ponnds.  They  likeu  ise  bought  a  consnlerable  number  of 
ciinons  and  valuable  books  out  of  his  library,  which  were 
wantmg  in  the  Bodleian,  for  which  they  paid  one  hundred 
and  forty  pounds.  The  rest  of  bis  books  were  sold  by 
auction,  all  men  of  letters  striving  to  purchase  those  which 
had  any  observations  of  Dr.  Bernard's  own  hand.  > 

BERNARD  (8iR  Francis),  bart  descended  from  an  an- 
oienC  and  respectable  family  originally  of  Yorkshire^  ifaa 
educated  at  Westminster  sdiooly  where  in  1725|  he  waa 
elected  into  the  college;  and  in  1729,  became  a  student 
flf  Christ  Cborcfa,  Oxford,  and  took  his  master's  degree  in 
1736.  From  Oxford  he  removed  to  the  Middle  Tempiey 
of  which  society  he  was  afterwards  a  bencher.  He  prac- 
tised at  the  bar  some  yean ;  and,  going  the  Midland  cir« 
e«it|  Wis  elected  steward  of  the  city  <^f  Lincoln,  and  also 
el&ciated  as  recorder  at  Boston  in  thai  cifcnit  In  Febra- 
mryf  1756,  be  was  appointed  governor  of  New  Jersey ;  and, 
in  Janaary,  1 760,  governor  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Of  this 
last  province  he  oootinaed  governor  ten  years,  receiving, 
during  chat  time,  the  repeated  and  unifbrm  apprbhation  of 
the  ciawn,  anrid  mai^  suocessive  chaagss  of  the  ministry 
at  home;  and  likewise  preserving  the  confidence  and  good 
opinion  of  all  ranks  in  the  province,  until  the  differencea 
arising  between  the  two  countries,  and  the  opposition 
given  to  the  orders  sent  from  Great  Britain,  made  it  a 
part  of  his  official  duty  to  take  decisive  measures  for  sup- 
porting tlie  authority  oi  government ;  which,  although  ge- 
nerall V  approved  in  this  country,  could  not  fail,  on  the 
spot,  to  weaken  and  gradually  undenume  the  degree  of 
popularity  be  before  exyoyed.    His  conduct,  however,  in 
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diat  trying  and  clifricult  bitnation  gave  such  emire  satisfac- 
tion to  his  majesiy,  Uiat  he  was  advaiiccJ  while  abroad, 
aiul  without  any  sohcnution,  to  the  dignity  of  a  baronet, 
iu  1769,  and  was  deuunautited  uf  NetUeliam^  the  preseat. 
^mily  t'4,tate  near  Lincoln. 

The  favourable  sentiments  which  the  province  enter- 
tained for  sir  Francis  before  the  oniroversy  tooic  |>lace  be- 
tween Great  faruain  imd  t;;e  colonies,  are  shown  by  the 
expressions  uf  acknowied^Ciuent  and  ailection  m  their  se-« 
veial  addresses  to  hiiu  up  to  that  period,  and  tne  cons^tant. 
apjirobation  with  which  lie  was  honoured  by  his  majesty, 
appears  from  the  dispatcher  of  the  dilTerent  isecnetaries  of 
state  laid  before  the  House  of  (^oaimons,  and  printed  t>y 
their  order.    His    Case  before  the  Privy  Council,'*  prmted, 
ID  1770;  and  bu    ISeleci  Letters,"  io  4774.;  expuiii  tp 
very  satisfactory  manner  his  conduct  durisg  the  progreil 
of  the  American  revolutioo.   After  the  war  commeoced, 
sir  Francis  returned  ,  to  England,  and  resided  mostly 
Nether  Wicbendon,  or  Aylesbury  in  Buckinghamshire. 
He  died  June       1779,  leaving  a  oomeroos  funily,  of 
whom  his  third  son,  sir  Thomas^  Sie  present  baronet,  chwi« 
cellor  of  the  diocese  of  Darh^  is  well  known  as  a  . scholar 
end  phtlanUiropist.   In  1752,  sir  Francis,  who  cultivated 
a  highly  classiod  taste,  published  **  Antonii  Alsopi  Odaifum 
libit  dno,"  4ta  (See  Alsop),  dedicated  in  an  elegant  copy- 
of  venes  to  Thomas  duke  of  Newcastle.  * 

BERNARD  (De«  Fraitcis),  was  chief  physician  to  king 
JamesIL  Hewasamanofleaming,  and  what  is  now  termed 
an  able  bibliographer.  His  private  coUectioa  of  books, 
which  were  scarce  and  cnrioos,  sold  for  upwards  of  l6()0/» 
In  1698-;  a  large  sum  at  that  time,  when  the  passion  for 
fare  books  was  much  more  moderate  than  now.  He  died 
Feb.  9,  1697,  aged  69  years.  Mr.  Charles  Bernard,  bro- 
ther to  Francis,  and  surgeon  to  the  princess  Anne,  daugh« 
ter  of  king  James,  had  also  a  curious  library,  which  was 
sold  by  auction  in  1711.  The  **  Spaccio  della  Bestia  tri- 
omfante,*'  by  Jurdano  Bruno,  an  Italian  atheist,  which  is 
Baid  in  number  38D  of  the  Spectator  to  have  sold  fur  30/. 
wa^j  in  this  sale.  Mr.  Ames  informs  us  that  this  book  was 
printed  in  England  by  Thomas  Vautroliier  in  1594.  An 
iunglish  edition  of  it  was  pnated  in  17 13. ' 

1  VicMiPt  Lilmry  AiMdroi«t^BftlwaHSM«B<tasa 
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BERNARD  Jamfs),  professor  of  philosophy  and  ma- 
thematics, and  minister  of  the  Walloon  church  at  Leyden, 
was  born  Sept.  1,  1658,  at  Nions  in  Daiiphhi^.    He  re- 
ceived tlie  rudiments  of  his  education  in  a  protestant  acat- 
demy,  at  Die  in  Dauphuie,  and  went  afterwards  to  Geneva, 
where  he  studied  philosophy,  and  acquired  a  critical  know- 
ledo^e  of  the  Hc  l)i  o\v  lanirnage  imder  the  professor  Michael 
Tunetin.    He  returned  to  France  in  1679,  and  was  chosen 
ininister  of  Venterol,  a  village  in  Dauphin^.    Some  time 
after  he  was  removed  to  the  church  of  Vinsobres  in  the 
same  province ;  but  the  persecutions  raised  against  the 
protestants  in  France  having  obliged  him  to  leave  his  na- 
tive country,  be  retired  to  Geneva  in  1633,  and  as  he  did 
not  tbiuk  hiniBelf  snificienily  secure  tfaere>  he  went  to 
Lausaime,  where  be  remained  until  the  revocation  of  the 
^dict  of  Nantes.    He  then  piroceeded  to  Holland,  where 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  pensionary  ministers  of  Ganda, 
and  taught  philosophy  :  but  having  married  after  he  came 
to  Holland,  and  the  city  of  Gandanot  being  vefy  popu- 
lous, he  had  not  a  snfiicient  number  of  scholars  to  main-' 
tarn  bis  familj;  and  therefore  obtained  leave  to  reside  at 
the  Hague,  but  went  to  Ganda  to  preach  in  hU  turn, 
which  was  about  four  times  a  yean   About  the  same  time 
Le'  Clerc»  who  was  bis  relation,  procured  him  a  small  sop- 
ply  firom  the  town  of  Tergow,  as  preacher;  and  at  the 
JIaffue  be  farther  improved  his  circumstances  by  teaching 
philosophy,  belles*  lettresy  and  mathematics.   Before  be 
went  to  live  at  the  Hague,  he  bad  published  a  kind  of  po-' 
litical  state  of  Eprope,  entitled  **Histoire  abvegde  de 
TEurope/*  fcc   The  work  was  begun  in  July  16S6,  and 
condnned  monthly  till  December  168S ;  making  five  vo^ 
temes  in  18mo.    In  16^92,  he  began  bis  *^  Lectres  Histo- 
riques,**  containing  an  account  of  the  most  important 
transactions  in  Europe,  with  reflections,  which  was  also 
published  nK)ntbI^-,  till  l69o:  it  was  afterwards  continued 
by  other  hands,  ami  contains  a  great  many  volumes.  Mr. 
Le  Clerc  liaviug  icit  olT  his  "  BibliuLiictjue  tin werselle/* 
in  1691,  Mr.  Bernard  wrote  the  greatest  purl  of  the  '2Uih 
volume,  and  by  himself  carried  on  the  li\e  lullowing,  to 
the  year  I6y3  ;  but  as  the  French  critics  think,  not  witli 
equal  ability  and  spirit.    In  1699,  he  collected  and  pui)- 
lished     Actcs  et  ncgotiauons  de  la  Paix  de  Ryswic,"  four 
vols.  l2mo:  a  new  edition  of  this  collection  was  published 
tu  17Q7,  live  vols.  12iuo.    He  did  not  put  his  name  to  any 
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of  these  works,  nor  to  the  general  collection  of  the  treaties 
of  peace^  which  he  pubiished  in  1700;  and  which  consists 
of  the  treaties,  coutractSy  acts  of  guaranty,  &c.  betwixt 
the  powere  of  Europe^  four  vols.  fo).  The  fint  contains 
theprefacei  and  the  treaties  made  since  the  year  536  to 
1500.  The  second  consists  of  Mr.  Amelot  de  la  Hoiissay*^ 
historical  and  political  reflections,  and  the  treaties  from 
1500  to  1600.  The  third  includes  the  treaties  from  1601 
lo  1661 ;  and  the  fourth^  those  from  1661  to  1700,  with  a 
general  alphabetical  index  to  the  whole.  He  prefixed  his 
name^  however^  to  his  condnoation  of  Bayie*s  NouveUes 
de  la  Republique  des  Lettres/*  which  was  begun  in  1698, 
and  continued  till  December  1710.  This  undertaking  en* 
gaged  him  in  some  disputes,  particularly  with  one  Mr.  de 
Vailone,  a  monk,  who  having  embraced  the  reformed  re- 
ligion, wrote  some  metaphysical  books-  concerning  pre- 
destination. Mr.  Bernard  having  given  an  account  of  one 
of  these  books,  the  author  was  so  displeased  with  it,  that 
he  printed  a  libel  against  Mr.  Bernard,  and  gave  it  about 
privately  amongst  his  friends.  He  was  also  engaged  in  a 
long  dispute  with  Mr.  Bayle  upon  the  two  following  ques- 
tions: 1.  Whether  the  general  a«jrcement  of  all  nations  in 
favour  of  a  dtniy,  be  a  good  pruut  of  tlie  existence  of  a 
deity  ?    2.  Whether  atheism  be  worse  than  idolatry? 

Mr.  Bernard  having  acquired  great  reputation  by  his 
works,  as  well  as  by  his  sermons  at  Gancla  and  the  Hague, 
the  contrregation  of  the  Walloon  ciiurch  at  Leyden  were 
desirous  to  have  him  (av  one  of  their  ministers:  but  they 
could  not  accomplish  ihtir  desire  whilst  king  William  lived, 
wlio  refused  twice  to  confirm  the  cleciioii  of  Mr.  Bernard, 
as  being  a  republican  in  his  principles,  nnil  having  deli- 
vered his  sentiments  too  freelv  in  a  sermon  before  this 
prince  :  yet  these  appear  to  have  been  the  same  sentiments 
which  iustified  the  revolution  to  which  that  sovereitrii  ovved 
the  crown  of  tiirse  kingdoms.  After  king  William's  de;ith, 
however,  he  \mis  ii  nam  hi  ously  chosen  in  1705;  ;tnd  about 
the  sanie  tune  appointed  jjrofessor  of  philosophy  and  ma- 
thematics at  Leyden;  the  university  presenting  him  with 
tlie  degrees  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  roaster  of  arts. 
In  1 7 1 6,  he  published  A  Supplement  to  Moreri*8  dic- 
tionary," in  two  vols,  folio.  The  same  year  he  resamed 
his  "  NouveUes  de  la  Republique  des  Lettres,*'  and  caii- 
iinued  it  till  bis  death,  which  happened  the  27th  of  April 
17l9j  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age,  * 
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Mr.  Bernard  was  well  skilled  in  polite  literature,  and  a 
perfect  master  of  the  Hebrew  tongue.  He  studied  the 
scriptures  with  great  attention  ;  and  though  he  was  not 
reckoned  of  the  tiriit  class  of  mathematicians,  vet  he  could 
explaui  ihe  principles  of  that  science  in  a  very  clear  and 
able  manner.  As  to  philosophy,  he  had  aj)plied  hituself 
to  that  of  Des  Cartes;  yet  aiter  he  came  into  Holland, 
having  learned  the  English  tongue,  he  used  to  read  the 
best  books  ivom  England,  and  had  acf|nirL  ;l  some  Uisie  for 
the  Newtonian  philosophy.  Besides  the  works  above  men- 
tioned, jje  published,  1 .  "  Le  Theatre  des  etats  du  due  de 
Savoie,  traduit  du  Latni  de  Blcau,'*  Hague,  1700,  2  vols, 
foi.  a  beautiful  book,  witii  elegant  enj^ravings.  2.  Traite 
de  la  repentance  tardive,"  Amst.  1712,  12mo.  3.  De 
rexcelletice  de  la  religion  Chretienne,"  ibid.  1714,  2  vols. 
8vo  ;  a  translation  of  which  was  published  by  hii  grandson, 
Mr.  Bernard,  of  DoDcaster,  Loud.  I7j^3^  Hvo,  with  the 
life  of  the  author,  aad  notes.  ^ 

BERNARD  (John  Stephen),  a  learned  Dutch  physi- 
cian, was  born  in  llliif  at  Berlin,  where  his  father,  Ga« 
briei  Bernard,  was  a  minister  of  the  reformed  church.  Uia 
ton  came  to  Holland  to  study  pbysic  and  determined  to  re- 
main there.  Having  an  extraordinary  fondness  for  iUe 
stndy  of  Greek,  in  which  be  had  made  great  progress,  be 
wished  to  render  this  knowled§pe  subservient  to  his  profes* 
sion,  and  with  that  view  projyected  a  new  edition  of  the 
lesser  Greek  phystciansy  whose  works  were  become  Tery 
scarce  and  dear.  He  began  first  at  Leyden,  in  1743,  with 
Demetrius  Pepagomenus  on  the  gout;  and  next  year  pub* 
liished  an  introduction  to  anatomy  by  an  anonymous  author, 
and  a  nomenclature  of  the  -parts  of  the  human  body  by 
Hypatius,  both  in  one  volume.  In  1745,  be  published 
Puladius  on  fevers,  and  an  inedited  Cheiviical  glossary, 
with  some  extracts,  likewise  inedited  from  the  different 
poetical  chemists.  The  same  year  appeared  his  edition  of 
Fsellus  on  the  virtues  of  stones.  In  1749,  he  published 
Synesius  on  fevers,  hitherto  inedited,  and  wrote,  in  the 
ninth  volume  of  Dorville's  "  Miscellanese  Observationes 
Novae,*'  an  account  of  the  variations  of  a  manuscript 
copy  of  the  lexicons  or,  glossaries  of  Erotian,  and  Galen. 
In  1754,  when  Neaukne,  the  Dutch  bookseller,  designed 

*  GcB.  Diet  firon  Le  CIcrc  in  NouTelles  de  ta  R«p.  6tM  tetircf,  1618,  Ma^ 
•»dJiine.-~nirt.  Hi^t.— Moreri.^Bk«.Ulir«fitlle.^Ufr|l«iMll»iris 
«rilMcc  of  Uw  CbriiOao  Religioo."  ^ 
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a  new  eduion  of  Lon^ns's  romance,  Bernard  read  the 
proofsi  and  introduced  some  ifuporiaiit  cm f-ctions  of  tho 
text.  As  he  did  not  put  his  name  to  this  eduion,  Messr.s. 
Boden,  Dntcns,  and  Villoisoii,  who  were  also  editors  of 
Longus  after  him,  knew  no  other  way  of  referrincT  to  him 
than  as  the  **  Paris  editor,*'  beinfi;  deceived  by  Neanlme's 
daiu)«jthe  work  from  Paris,  instead  of  Amsterdam,  where  it 
wan  printed.  In  1757,  he  superintCMidotl  an  edition  of 
Tliomas  Ma[^t*tcr,  but  his  professional  engagements  not  al- 
lowing hini  sufticient  leisure,  the  preface  was  written  by 
Oudendorp.  From  this  time,  Bernard  having  ceased  to 
write,  and  having  retired  to  Arnheim,  was  completely  for- 
got until,  says  the  editor  of  the  Biog.  Universdle,  bis  death 
was  announced  by  Saxius  in  1790 ;  but  this«eems  a  mis- 
take. Saxius  gives  an  account  of  him,  as  of  some  other 
living  authori»  bnt  leaves  his  death  blank.  Bernard,  lio^ 
ever,  to  contradict  such  a  rumour,  or,  9B  his  biographer  ex- 
presses himself,  in  order  to  show  so«ie  signs  of  life,** 
frobltshed  a  Greek  fragment  on  the  dropsy.  It  was  bis  pur>* 
pose  next  to  publish  Thcopbilus  Nonnus,  De  curatione 
morborum.'^  This  work,  on  which  be  had  bestowed  the 
labour  of  many  years,  and  which  is  one  of  his  best  edition:*, 
^as  published  at  Gotha  in  1194,  a  year  after  his  death.  A 
ahort  tfime  before  this  event,  he  sent  to  the  society  of  arts 
and  sciences  at  Utrecht,  remarks  on  some  Greek  authors, 
which  appeared  in  the  first  volume  of  the  **  Acta  Littera« 
m**  of  tint  society.  In  1795,  Dr.  Gmner  published  vari- 
ous letters  and  piechs  oF  criticism,  which  Bernard,  who  was 
his  intimate  friend,  had  sent  to  him,  under  the  title  of 

Bernard!  Reliqois  medico«critic«/*  Several  very  learn- 
ed and  curious  letters  from  Bernard  were  also  pubhshed  hi 
Reiske's  Memoirs,  Leipsic,  1783.* 

BERNARD  (John  Frederic),  an  industrious  and  learn- 
ed bookseller  of  Amsterdam,  distinguished  himself  about 
tlio  beginning  of  the  last  century*  both  as  author  and  edi- 
tor of  various  works  of  considerable  importance.  He  \vroi« 
rather  learnedly  tlia  i  elegantly,  yet  with  so  much  impar- 
tiality and  candour,  that  he  had  many  reatiers.  The  fol- 
lowing list  has  been  given  of  the  principal  works  of  winch 
he  was  editor  :  !.  "  Rccueil  de  voyages  au  Nord,  conie- 
nant  divers  memoires  ires-utiles  au  commerce  et  a  la  navi- 
gation^'* Amst.  171  j — 33,  10  vols.  12mo.    To  tl)£se  hb 
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wrote  the  preliminary  dissertatioiiy  the  two  diMertadons  oa 
the  means  of  aaeful  tami,  and  the  account  of  Great  Tar- 
tary.  2.  Memoires  da  comte  de  Brienae>  ministred>tat 
•Otis  Louis  XIV.  avec  des  notes,**  ibid.  17 19,  3  vols.  12mo. 

3.  "  Picart's  Religious  Ceremouies,'*  ibid.  172S— 43*  9  volt, 
fol.   4.  "  Superstitions  anciennes  at  modernes,"  1733— 36, 

2  vols,  fol.  The  second  Amsterdam  edition  of  these  two 
works  was  prnitctl  iii  17  -vL)-— 13,  1  I  vols,  folio  ;  and  in  1741 
the  abbes  Bainer  arul  Ic  iMa^cri*  r  published  another  edi- 
tion at  Paris,  7  vols,  folio,  with  Pican's  designs,  hut  the 

.  articles  dilierently  arranged;  and  M.  Poucelin  gave  utter- 
wards  au  abridgment,  with  the  same  cuts,  Pans,  4  vols.  foi. 
Lastly,  M.  Prudhomme  undertook  a  new  edition  of  the 
Dutch  copy,  with  uiany  additions  respecting  the  history  of 
Teligion  from  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  additional  plates  to  those  of  Picart,  comprised 
in  13  folio  volumes,  besides  an  additional  volume  of  new 
matter.  5.  Dialogues  critiques  et  philosophiques,  par 
D.  Charte-Livry  (J.F.Bernard),"  ibid.  1730,  12mo.  6. 

Redactions  morales,  satyriques  et  comiques,"  Iaq^o^ 
173'),  !  '2mo.  I  hiswork  has  l>tjen  attributed  to  D.  Durand, 
but  lie  absolutely  denied  it,  and  Desfontaines  assures  us  that 
it  was  written  by  Bernard.  7.  **  Histoire  critique  des 
Jonrnaux,  par  Camusat,'*  Anist.  1734,  2  vols.  12mo.  8. 
•*  Dissertations  melees  sur  divers  sujets  importans  et  cu- 
rieuxy**  Amst.  1740,  2  vols.  12mo.  Of  those  two  last  Ber« 
oard  is  only  the  editor.    9.  An  edition  of  Rabelais,  1741, 

3  vols.  4to,  with  Picart^s  cuts,  a  well-known  and  most  beau- 
tiful book,  Beroardy  wbo  flourished  as  a  bookseller  of 
great  emiaence  from  the  year  171 1,  died  at  Amsterdam  ia 
1752.  * 

BERNARD  (Nicholas),  a  learned  English  divine  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  was  educated  in  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  and  was  in- 
corporated to  the  same  degree  at  Oxford,  July  15,  1628. 
He  was  probably  created  D.  D.  of  the  university  of  Dublin, 
but  this  has  not  been  exactly  ascertained.  He  was  or- 
dained by  primate  Usher,  in  1626,  in  St.  Peter^s  church, 
Drogheda,  while  he  was  only  B.  A.  and  made  his  chaplain, 
and  soon  after,  by  his  interest,  was  promoted  to  the  dean- 
ery of  Ardagh.  His  Grace  having  daily  opportunities  of 
ttkiog  notice  pf  thi^  learning  and  judgment  of  Mr.  Bernard, 
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cmplovet^l  liim  in  making  colleciuins  for  some  works  he  was 
then  medituLing,  i)articularly  for  the  antiquities  ol  the  Bri- 
tish churches;  wliich  did  not  appear  till  163S.  The  pri- 
inaie  always  expressed  great  friendship  and  esteem  for  him; 
and  upon  taking  his  k  u  c*  of  him  at  Drogheda  hi  I64O9 
gave  him  **  A  serious  preparative  against  the  heavy  sor- 
rows and  miseries  tiiut  he  should  feel  beiore  he  saw  liiui 
again,  and  bpuke  of  iliem  with  tliat  confidence,  as  if  they 
had  heen  within  his  view."  1  his  serious  discourse  proved 
in  the  event  to  be  a  propliecy,  as  will  be  noticed  in  the 
life  of  that  prelate.  The  year  following,  Dr.  Bernard  j)ub- 
lished  a  book  and  a.  sermon  \\liu4i  jrave  offence.  '1  hese 
were  entitled,  I.  "  The  penitent  dcaibofa  wolul  Sinner; 
or,  the  penitent  death  of  John  Attierton,  late  bishop  of  Wa- 
terlbrd  in  Ireland,  who  was  executed  at  Dublin  the  fifth  of 
December,  1640;  with  some  annotations  on  several  pa8« 
sages,*'  London,  1641,  4to;  1642,  8vo.  2.  "  A  sermoa 
preached  at  ibe  burial  of  John  Atherton,  the  next  night 
after  his  execution,  in  St.  John^s  church,  Dublin/'  LoncL 
1641,  4to  ;  1642,  8vo.  Dr.  Bernard  had  the  best  opportu- 
nity in  the  world  of  knowing  the  truth  of  the  fact  for  whicb 
bishop  Atheiton  suffered,  having  attended  him  in  bis  exen^ 
^ilary  preparation  for  death,  and  in  his  last  moments,  aad 
he  giTes  us  his  behaviour  audcoofeasioi)  fairly  and  honesUy* 
.The  cause  of  oifence  seems,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  been 
an  opinion  that  this  disgraceful  a£hir  bad  betteir  be  buried 
In  oblivioo.  Archbishop  Usher^  however^  who  saw  Dr. 
Bemard*s  good  totentioiiiy  did  not  witbdravr  from  bim  bie 
favour  or  countenaoce.  Tbe  same  year  was  puUisbed  m 
pamphlet  of  bis  writing,  upon  the  siege  of  Drogheda,  of 
.which  be  was  an  eye-witness.  In  tbe  summer  of  1 642»  hav* 
jng  lost  most  of  bis  substance^  be  returned  safe  to  England 
to  attend  on  tbe  lord  primate,  and  carried  with  him  Uwer^s 
valuable  library,  which  was  afterwards  removed  to  Ireland, 
and  is  now  in  Trinity^coUege,  Dublin.  Upon  his  arrival  in 
England,  he  was  presented,  by  the  earl  of  Bridgwater,  to 
4be  rich  rectory  of  Whitchurch  in  Shropshire,  and  after  tbe 
declension  of  tbe  royal  cause,  was  made  chaplain  to  the 
Protector,  one  of  his  almoners,  and  preacher  to  the  society 
of  Gray's  inn.  Being  thus  comfortably  settled,  in  1G42  he 
found  It  jsurt',  from  his  pastoral  chari^e,  to  pnblish  The 
whole  proceedings  of  tlie  sit'a;c  of  Dro^j^hedii/*  Lundoii  and 
Dublin,  1642,  4tu ;  and  Uuhiiu,  IT^io  j  and  **  A  DialtV:^iie 
bcti^eea  Paul  and. Agrippa,*'  London,  lu42,  4lov  Alter 
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the  restoration  of  king  Charles  II.  in  1660,  having  no  con- 
fideiu  e  in  the  settlement  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  he  declined 
returning  and  taking-  possession  of  his  dt  anerv,  anri  conti- 
nued at  VVhit(  hurch  to  his  death,  which  happened  in  win- 
ter, 1661.  His  Other  works  were,  1.  **  A  farewell  sermoa 
of  comfort  and  concord,  preached  at  Drogheda,"  1651,  8vo. 
2.  "  The  life  and  death  of  Dr.  James  Usher,  late  arciibishop 
of  Armagh,  primate  tiTid  metropolitan  of  all  Ireland,  in  a- 
sermon  preached  at  his  funeral  in  tlie  ahhey  of  Westmin- 
ster, on  the  17lh  of  April,  1656,'*  Londots  1656,  12mo, 
afterwards  enlarged.  3.  "  The  jnd*rment  ot  the  late  arch- 
^ntbop  of  Armagh  and  primate  ot  Ireland ;  concerning  first, 
the  extent  of  Christ's  death  and  satisfaction ;  secondly,  of 
the  Sahbath,  and  observation  of  the  Lord's  day,"  &c.  Londoir, 
4667,  This  treatise  waa  answered  by  Dr.  Peter  Hey^ 
lyn,  in  a  book  entitled  Respondet  Petrus ;  or,  the  answer 
of  Peter  Heylyn,  D.D.  to  so  much  of  Dr.  Bernard's  book 
entitled  *  The  judgment  of  the  late  primate  of  Ireland,'  &c. 
as  he  is  made  a  party  by  ihe  said  lord  primate  in  the  point 
t)f  the  Sabbath,"  London,  1658|  4to.  He  also  published 
•emal  tetters  which  pass^  between  him  and  Dr.  Heylyn, 
«-«aiid  pnblisbed  and  enlarged  aeveral  postfaumous  worittof 
Dr.  Ufher ;  as,  Hit  jndgiiient  en  Babylonr  being  the  pie- 
aeat  tee  of  Rome^  R^.  xviii.  4,  with  a  tenndn  of  bishop 
fiedett*t  upon  the  tame  words,'*  London,  1659.—^**  Devo* 
tiont  of  the  ancient  cfatrch,  in  seven  pious  prayers,'*  ke» 
l^nloo,  16eo,  Sva«— Clan  trabalet,  or  nails  fei^ened  by 
•ome  great  matters  of  astembltcs,  coniirniing  the  Iting't 
•upremacy,  the  subject's  daty«  and  cbureh  government  by 
bishops;  being  a  collection  of  some  pieces  written  oft 
theife  tub^ectt  by  arcbbitbop  Usher,  Mr.  Hooker,  bishop 
Andrews,  and  Dr.  Hadrian  baravia ;  with  a  prefece  by  the 
bishop  of  Lincoln,"  London,  1661,  4to.' 

BB:RNARD  (Peter  JotBPii),  a  French  poet,  was  the 
son  of  a  sculptor  at  Grenoble  in  Dauphine,  ami  born  in 
1710.  Being  sent  to  the  college  of  Jesuits  at  Lyons,  he 
made  rapid  progress  under  able  masters,  wlio  were  desirous 
of  atuclung  iutn  la  their  body;  but  the^ouiig  scholar,  too 
fond  of  liberty  and  pleasure,  would  not  consent  to  that 
conhnement.  Being  diavvii  to  Paris  by  the  wish  lo  uiakc  a 
figure  in  the  poetical  work!,  he  was  obliged  to  employ  him- 
•elf  for  two  years  as  clerk  to  a  notaiy.    'I'he  light  pieces  of 
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poetry  he  sent  abroad  at  intervals,  of  which  the  best  are  the 
epistle  to  Ciauttine,  aiul  tlie  sung  ul  the  Rose,  procnredL- 
him  a  patron  in  the  marquis  de  Pezay,  who  Luak  him  witii 
him  to  tiic  campaign  of  Italy.  Bernard  was  at  the  battles 
of  Parma  anti  Guastalla  ;  and  behaved  witli  considerable 
bravery.  Being  presented  to  the  luarechal  de  Coigni,  who 
commanded  there,  he  was  lucky  enough  to  please  him  by 
his  Wit  and  agreeable  manners.  The  marechal  took  him, 
to  be  his  secretary,  admitted  him  to  his  intimacy,  and 
some  time  afterwards  procured  him  the  place  of  secretary- 
g-eneral  of  the  dragoons.  From  gratitude  he  attached  lum- 
belt  constantly  to  this  M^rcenas,  till  1756,  when  he  was 
deprived  (31  him  by  deatli.  He  was  m  great  request  in  all 
the  select  companies  of  the  court  and  of  Paris;  whom  he 
delighted  by  the  Inilliant  wit,  and  warmiii  of  his  Terses 
and  airs,  of  whicii  some  are  worthy  of  Anacreon.  In 
1771  the  sudden  loss  of  his  memory  put  an  end  to  his 
happiness,  and  he  fell  into  a  state  of  mental  imbecillity. 
In  this  condition  he  went  to  a  revival  of  his  opera  of  Castor, 
aoii  was  inceisantly  askings  Is  the  king  come  ?  Is  the 
king  pleased  with  it  ?  la  madame  de  Pompadour  pleaied 
with  it  ?**  thinking  he  wm  all  the  while  at  Versailles  \  and 
rioUog  in  the  delirium  of  a  courtly  poet.  He  died  in  |his 
unhappy  ttatey  Nov*  i,  1775«  Besides  his  lighter  pieces 
of  poetry,  which  got  him  the  appellation  of  le  gentil  Bernard* 
several  operas  added  much  to  liis  reputation.  In  1803  aa 
edition  qf  his  works  was  published  in  2  vols.  8vo,  and  4  vols* 
18ni0|  comprehending  several  pieces  not  before  published; 
but  upon  the  whole,  according  to  the  opinion  of  bis  coua- 
trymen,  his  talents  were  not  of  the  first  order,  and  bis 
popularity  appears  to  have  been  owing  mor<e  to  his  grati- 
fying^ the  passions  than  the  taste  of  bis  companions  end 
leadenk^  « 

BERNARD  (Ricbarb),  an  Engiisb  divine  of  the  seven* 
teentb  centuryi  and  rector  of  Batecombe  in  Somersetshire^ 
was  author  of  ^.Thesaurus  Biblicus,"  a  laborious  work  for* 
merly  much  used  by  way  of  concordance*  Ha  was  ako 
author  of  nn  Abstract  and  Epitome  of  the  Bible.''  In 
1627  be  published  A  guide  to  grand  jurymen  with  re« 
speet  to.Witcbesi,**  the  country  where  he  lived  being,  if  we 
may  believe  danvUley  formerly  much  infested  with  tbem. 
He  died  in  1641,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  famous  nan- 

Vol.  v.  H 
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<;onformtst  Richard  Allein,  of  whom  there  is  an  account  in 
▼ol.  1.  p.  479,  of  thiSNvnrk.  Mr.  Bernard,  of  whom  we  have 
no  farther  biographical  memoirs,  was  also  the  author  of  an  ai- 
Icgorical  work,  entitled  "  The  Isle  of  Man,  or  legal  proceed- 
ing in  Man-shire  against  sin  the  tenth  edition  of  which  was 
published  in  1635.  This  work  has  been  lately  reprinted,  from 
a  conjecture  that  Bunyan  might  have  taken  fron)  it  the  plan 
of  bis  Pilgrim's  Progress.*'  The  two  authors  agree,  how- 
ever, in  our  opinion,  only  in  the  personilicaiion  of  graces 
and  sins,  or  virtues  and  vices,  which  is  of  higher  origin 
than  either;  nful,  if  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two 
works  be  exainiru^d,  no  reader  can  hestitate  a  momeut  in 
givinjr  the  [»rcference  to  Bunyan.  * 

BERNARD  (Richard),  another  author  of  whom  we 
know  only  that  he  lived  at  Epworth  in  Lincolnshire,  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  is  chiefly  noticeable  as  huving 
given  the  first  entire  translation  of  Terence's  comedies^ 
published  in  i  598,  and  often  reprioted  beliwoen  that 
year  and  !  641.  * 

BERNARD  (Samuel),  an  opulent  flnancierof  France, 
was  the  aon  of  Samuel  Bernard,  ail  engfa?er  (mentioned 
Strutt),  who  died  in  1684f«  He  was  bom  in  1651,  bat 
horn  edtteated,  or  by  what  meant  be  raised  his  fortune,  we 
are  not  told.  Under  the  ministry  of  Ckamillard  he  becwe 
•  farmer  general,  and  acenmnlated  a  capital  of  thkiy-tfaiee 
fliiUkms,  of  which  he  made  a  very  liberal  use,  but  teema 
to  have  been  protidly  aware  of  the  flviperlori^  of  lender 
over  borrower.  When  Looia  XIV.  wanted  anpplies,'  Ber* 
naid  gnmted  them,  bnt  always  ift.oeiMeqoeae6  of  hi*  nw-  " 
jesty's  appbrnig  to  him  m  perm.  Lonk  XV*  when  in 
need  of  Mttilar  help,  sent  certain  persona  to  Bemaid,  w4me 
imwnr  wa^  thai  ^  those  who  wanted  his  aaiiiiaiioe  might 
at  least  take  the  trouble  to  apply  themselves."  He  waa 
neeordingly  presented  to  the  king,  who  said  many  Aat- 
eering  things  to  him,  and  ordered  the  oonrtiers  to  pay  htm 
wveiy  mai%  of  respect  Bernard  was  now  called  the- saviour 
ef  tfaestite;  all  the  coortleis  enterteined  him  insuoeet* 
rtion ;  he  4ined  witl^  the  mantel  Noailles,  and  snppod 
wkfa  the  dnebess  of  Tallard,  and  played  and  lost  what  they 
pleased.  They  sneered  at  bis  manners,  whieh  were  ei* 
tizen-like,  and  he  lent  the  millions  which  they  demanded* 
Bernard,  howevei^  was  of  a  benevolent  turn ;  the  poor  ol 
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tbe  mititary  order  we««  pmrticukrly  the  subjects  of  his 
boaiity,  and,  frequently  as  they  Might  apply>  they  nevet 
wm  refused.  On  hU  Ue«tb  U  WM  fo^ivd  that  be  had  lent 
ten  millions,  of  which  b«  never  received  a  fhnhing  ki  re* 
Mftu  In  his  speculatitHW  he  mm  both  hold  and  seceeMM. 
One  ilpy  he  had  asked  a  penm  oC  dittinctiott  Co  dine  with 
hdmf  end  had  promised  totieet  Mtn  with  some  excellent 
mouotain,  not  knowing  at  that  time  chat  Ms  stock  waa  esi^ 
iMusced.  After  dinner  kb  smant  announced  tliift  lenfent* 
able  deiciency,  and  Bernard,  net  a  little  iMrt  at  the  nn* 
•eetonabie  diacorery,  immediately  dispatefaed  one  of  Irii 
elerka  to  Hollandf  wfth  inatritctioiai  to  porehaae  everf 
drop  of  meontain  in  the  port  of  Afldaterdami  by  wbiefa  be 
aftenvacdi  gained  an  immen^  tem.  Of  bis  ftmily,  so 
little  was  knowui  that  be  was  tupposed  to  be  of' Jewish 
deaoent, .  but  wttbout  any  reason*  He  used  to  say,  Ifaat  if 
tbey  woold  make  him  a  cbevaKeiv  bis  name  would  no  Kmget 
Imt  tbeir  delloate  feelings^  and  acoordlngly,  he  received 
letteta  of  nobility.  He  then  porebased  several  estates 
with  titles,  and  among  others,  those  of  tbe  counts  of  Cou*' 
bert ;  and  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  he  was  generally 
called  the  chevalier  Bernard.  One  of  his  sons,  president 
of  one  ot  tiie  chambers  of  inqiiit  y  iii  parliaoient,  bore  tiie 
naoie  of  Rieux  ;  unolhrr  was  called  the  count  de  Coubert, 
and  fiitt  grajul.suu,  Annc-GHl)riel-Henr\"  Benmrd,  assumed 
the  title  of  marquis  de  Buidiiinvillicrs.  He  married  his 
daughter  to  Mole,  first  |)resident,  and  thus  bcCatne  grand* 
father  to  the  duchess  «ie  Cosse-I^rissac  ;  and  his  fatnitv, 
by  these  revolutions,  bt  (  amo  allied  to  lite  great  names  of 
Biron,  Duroure,  and  Bouluinvilliers.  BtMnaid  was  the 
firiend  of  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  Cbanvelin.  and  remained 
faithful  to  him  when  disg^'aced.  It  is  s;nd  tliat  he  was,  of 
in  his  old  age  became  superstitious,  and  fancied  his  life 
connected  with  that  of  it  black  fowl,  of  whi'  li  he  took  creat 
eare,  convinced  that  us  death  would  be  the  prelude  to  his 
own.  lie  lived,  however,  to  the  advanced  a^e  of  eighty- 
eight,  dying  in  1739.  Another  account  informs  us,  that 
tbe  greater  part  of  his  thirty-three  millions  was  dissipated 
within  ten  years  after  bis  death,  and  that  one  of  his  sons^ 
who  was  president  of  tbe  parliament  of  Paris,  died  a  bank* 
nipt.  Such  vicis^iitudes  are  too  eoiomon  in  all  ages  to 
eniie  Mok  aeipriae. ' 

s  Bitf <  Uftnr«ftt(l€.'«»9lc«»  Bill* 
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BERNAKDI  DEL  CASTEL  BOLOGNISE  (John), 
so  called  irom  Castel  Boiognese  in  the  Romania,  where  he 
Was  born  in  1495,  distinguished  himself  for  his  admirable 
skill  in  engraving  on  precious  stones.  Alter  having  resided 
for  several  years  with  Alphonso  duke  of  Ferrara,  where  his 
works  excited  universal  admiration,  he  went  to  Rome,  aiid 
attached  himself  to  the  cardinal  Hyppolito  de  Medieisy 
whose  friendibip  he  preferred  to  the  brilliant  o&en  made 
hy  .Charles  V.  who  was  irery  desirous  of  his  residing  in 
Spain.  At  BcnMe,  Bernard  executed  some  medals  in  ho- 
nour of  Clement  VIL  of  such  exquisite  beauty^  as  to  meet 
with  the  applause  even  of  hb  rivals.  Among  the  cbeft* 
d'ceuvre  which  he  left,  are  two  engravings  on  crystal, 
which  have  .been  particularly  noticed  by  connoisseurs.  The 
subjects  aise  tbe  <*FaU  of  Phston/'  and  Tityus  witb 
the  wlture,**  from  designs  by  Michael  Angelo,  both  wbieb 
were  thought  «p  approach  to  the  perfection  of  the  ancienfcs» 
Enriched  by  the  patronage  of  cardinal  de  Medids^  wd 
esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him,  he  passed  his  latter  da^  ki 
a  charming.  t^txeUf  at  Faen2%  which  he  bad  enriched 
with  a  fine  collection  of  pictures,  and  where  he  died  in 
1555. » 

.  BERKARDI  (Johv)>  usually  called  major  Bemardi,  an 
adventluier  of  whom  there  is  a  very  prolix,  but  not  very 
interesting  account  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  was  bom 
at  Evesham^  in  1657,  and  was  descended  from  an  honour* 
able  family  which  had  flourished  at  Lucca  In  Italy,  from 
the  year  1097.  His  grandfather  Philip,  a  count  of  the 
Koman  empire,  lived  in  England  as  resident  from  Genoa 
twenty-tighi  years,  and  married  a  native  of  this  country. 
Hib  father  Francis  succeeded  to  this  office  ;  but,  raking 
disgust  at  suiDc  measures  adopted  by  the  senate  ui  Genoa, 
resigned,  and  retiring  to  Evesham,  amused  himself  with 
gardening,  on  which  he  spent  a  considerable  sum  of 
'  money,  and  set  a  good  examplp  in  that  science  to  the 
town,  John,  his  son,  the  subject  of  this  article,  of  a  spirited 
and  restless  temper,  having  received  some  harsh  usage 
from  ills  father,  at  the  age  of  tljirteen  ran  away  to  avoid 
his  severity,  and  perhaps  without  any  determinate  pur- 
pose. He  retained,  notwithstanding,  several  friends,  and 
was  for  some  time  sup|iorted  by  them,  but  their  friendship 
appears  to  have  gone  httie  farther;  for  soon  after  he 
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listed  as  a  conimon  soldier  In  the  service  of  the  prince  of 
Oianp;e.  In  this  station  he  showed  uncoimuori  talents  and 
bravery,  and  in  a  short  time  obtained  a  captain's  commis- 
sion in  the  service  of  the  States.  In  April  1677,  he  mar- 
ried a  Dutch  lady  of  good  family,  with  whom  he  enjoyed 
much  conjugal  happiness  for  eleven  years.  The  English 
regimenu  in  the  Dutch  service  being  recalled  by  James  IT. 
very  few  of  them^  but  among  those  few  was  Bemardij 
would  obey  the  summons,  and  of  course,  he  could  not 
sign  the  association,  into  which  the  prince  of  Orange 
wished  the  regiments  to  enter.  He  thus  lost  his  favour, 
and  having  no  other  alternative,  and  probably  wishing 
for  no  other,  he  followed  the  abdicated  Jamea  II.  int4> 
Ireland;  who,  soon  after,  sent  him  on  some  Commisakm 
into  Scotland,  from  whence,  as  the  nrin  of  his  master  now 
became  inevitable,  he  once  more  retired  to  Holland. 
Venturing,  however,  to  appear  in  London  in  1695,  he  was 
committed  to  Newgate  March  25,  1696,  on  suspicion  of 
being  an  abettor  of  the  plot  to  afsasstnate  king  William, 
and  although  suffideot  evidence  could  not  be  brooght  tib 
prove  the  fact,  he  was  sentenced  and  continued  fin  prison 
by  the  express  decree  of  six  successive  parliaments,  with 
five  other  persons,  where  he  remained  m  more  than  Ibrtf  ^ 
years.  As  this  was  a  elrcumstance  wholly  without  a  pre* 
cedent,  it  has  been  supposed  that  there  must  have  been 
something  in  his  chamcter  partieuhwly  dangerons,  to  in- 
duce four  sovereigns  and  six  parliaments  to  protiact  his 
confmement,  without  either  legally  condemning  or  par- 
doning  him. 

In  his  confinement  he  had  tlie  courage  to  venture  on  a 
seconci  niiiiriage,  which  proved  a  very  fortunate  event  tu 
hini,  Hii  lie  thus  not.  only  enjoyed  tlie  saotiiing  converse  of 
a  true  friend,  but  was  even  supported  during  his  whole 
imprisonment  by  the  care  and  industry  of  his  wife.  Ten 
children  were  the  produce  of  this  marriage,  the  inheritors 
of  misery  and  coiitlnenu  nt.  In  t lie  mean  time  he  is  said 
tu  have  Iwrne  his  imprisonment  wjtfi  such  resignation  and 
evenness  of  temper,  as  to  have  excited  much  respect  and 
love  in  the  few  who  enjoyed  his  acquaintance.  In  the  ear- 
lier part  ot  hte  he  had  received  several  J;ing(  rous  wounds, 
wliich  now  break  I n^^  out  afresh,  and  giving  iiim  great  tor- 
ment, alTorded  a  tresh  trial  of  his  equanimity  and  firmness. 
At  length  he  died  Sept.  20,  1736,  leaving  his  wife  and 
HMmerous  famUy  probably  in  a  destitute  suie   but  what 
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became  of  them  afterwards  is  nat  known.  Bernardi  was  a 
liul^,  brisk,  and  active  man,  oi  ik  very  cheerful  dispo^it  kon, 
and,  as  may  appear  even  from  tbia  &bQrt,  narra^ve^  oi  gr«i^t 
d^urage  and  constancy  ot  mind. ' 

BEHNAUDINK,  an  ecclesiastic  ai>d  baliU,  uas  horn  a( 
Mas&a,  in  Tuscany,  Sept.  8,  1380.  Having  io^i  ii^  mo-  • 
tkec  at  three  years  oC  a^e,  aiui  his  fatUer  at  seven,  hiii  re« 
lotions  in  1392  sent  for  him  to  Sienna,  where  he  learned 
grammar  under  Onuphrius,  aiui  philosophy  under  John 
Spoletaiius.  hi  1396  he  eiuered  himself  among  the  con-, 
fraternity  of  the  disciplinanes  ii>  the  hospitid  de  la  Scala  iu 
tkdki  city  :  and  in  1400,  wiien  the  plague  ravaged  ah  Italy, 
be  attend^  upon  the  &ick  in  that  hospital  with  the  utmosl 
4iUg<oce  aod  hiunanity.  In  1404  he  entered  into  a  okh 
Mitery  of  iha  Fnooiacan  nf4er,  near  i$iesna|  and*  having 
li^u  erdakied  pfiMt,  became  an  eminent  prencber.  He 
waa  afterwudi  aeei  lo  ^mmjM$^  as  commissary  oi  ibe 
boly  land ;  and  upon  his  return  (o  Italy,  viaited  sefefel 
^itie^t  ivhere  he  preeobed  with  great  applause.  His  ene« 
«ue»  teoaied  biia  ta  pope  Idariin  V.  of  having  advanoed 
ifk  bia  sefoiona  erreBeona  pfopoaiiiona ;  upon  which  he  waa 
^rdtr^  to  Rome*  where  be  vincbcated  himself,  and  waft 
^jUow^  19  eeaniene  bia  preMbing.  The  cities  of  Ferram, 
Siewigt  nod  Uibine^  desired  pope  Ei^nins  IV.  to  ap« 
poim  kim  their  biabop »  bnt  Bernardine  refused  to  accept 
of  ibii  boQour.  Ue  rtpeiied  end  foMnded  above  900  eionas* 
lifiea  In  ibat  coiMry.  He  died  at  AquUn  in  Abruaso^ 
Mi^  20»  I44i»  and  wet  eanonis#d  in  1450^  hy  pope  Ni« 
efaolea. 

9is  iperka  weie  finl  pnhKihed  by  Peter  Bodolphus, 
bjabap  of  Sinigaglia,  1591,  Veniee»  4  vels.  410^  and  &tbef 
diS  Labaye  pnbltahed  a.  aew  edition  Perii^  1636,  $  volsk 
which  hea  been  faMowed  by  one  of  the  aanie  nnmber 
ef  ▼olnmes,  at  Veniee,  174&.  The  edition  of  1591  ii 
Ibna  analyzed  :  Volume  I.  contains  bia  Quadragesimale 
de  Religioue  Chrisuaua  ;**  includiivg  sixty-one  Lent  ser<» 
Xttons.  The  second  contains  Quadragesimale  de  P2van'» 
gelio  dstetno/^  or  a  course  ot  Lent  sermons  upon  the  ever- 
lasting gospel.  The  third  contains  two  "  Adventuaiia," 
one  concerning  the  life  of  Christ,  according  to  Mr.  \V  har- 
Uitif  m  his  appendix  to  Dr.  Cave's  Historia  Literaria,  or 
aeneerning  the  Beatitudeit  aocordmg  tq  Du.  Pin;  tbf 

iSiii^  irifc  taaaiils  paktiiMbf  kia|Nit-aiad4^  BiaksTlvMlMai. 
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other  concerning  tnspintioas.   The  mm  vobime  likcwui 

includes  two  Qitadrmgesimalia,**  one  concerning  the 
tiKMi  ComlM^  and  the  other  entitled  the  Semphun,  or  of 
Love ;  several  Mrmoiit  upon  the  foor  iattthingSi  andothin 
ODthitd  EictnordiJiafy,  to  the  number  of  tiventy«-ftTO  { 
^  A  imtae  opoa  Confowioii  ;**  the  **  Mirror  of  Sinners 
a  dltoDviao  upon  the  preoeplrof  the  rule  of  the  Minorite 
inaia,  or  a  Tiact  eoncamlDg  the  Precepts  of  a  Rati* 
gioos  ;**  a  letter  to  the  monks  of  his  factor  in  Italy,  con* 
eonnng  several  regolationa;  **  Holy  Bfoathinga  to  God^ 
Ibr  overy  day  a  dialogue  oonoemittg  Obedienoo.  Fatbaf 
do  la  Haye  is  not  of  opinion  the  two  Qoadiagosioialia  ht 
tWs  volmne  are  the  genoioo  prodocttoas  of  our  author^  Imm 
esMe  they  aie  written  in  a  different  style,  and  with  lesi 
elevation  and  learning  than  the  other  works  of  St.  Be»« 
navdiue.  The  last  volume  eontalns  his  sermons  upon  so* 
veral  other  Sandals  of  the  year,  and  the  festivals  el  oee 
Saviour  and  the  SainiSi  with  a  Coiunientary  upon 
Apocalypse.**   We  have  not  now  extant  bis  treatise  of  thd 

Cone^ion  of  the  blessed  Virgin,"  mentioBod  hy  Tri* 
tliemius  and  other  authors.  The  sermons  of  St.  BerMrdino 
are  not  written  in  a  vcrv  pure  style;  but  they  contain  a 
great  deal  ot  solid  inoiality,  and  he  does  not  fiail  so  fre* 
quently  into  f^ilsc  conceits  and  puerilities,  as  the  other 
praiciier^i  of  that  age.  * 

BEHNAKDONl  (Petkr  Antony),  an  Italian  poet,  was 
bom  at  Vignola,  in  the  duchy  of  Modena,  June  30,  16711. 
His  early  studies  afforded  great  promise  of  talents,  and  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  admitted  into  tlie  academy  of 
the  Arcadians.  He  resided  a  considerable  time  at  Bo- 
logna, where  he  estabHshed  n  colony  of  Arcadians,  and  for 
this  reason  in  the  title  of  some  of  his  works  tie  is  styled  a 
Bolognese,  althoiijrh  certainly  i>or  a  native  of  that  city.  In 
1701  he  was  appointed  imperial  pact  ai  the  court  of  Vienna^ 
which  he  wonid  tain  have  given  u[)  m  favour  of  Apostolo 
Zeno,  but  the  hitter  declined  it,  and  Be rnardoni  accordingly 
filled  the  office  under  the  two  emperors  Leopold  and  Jo- 
seph 1.  He  died  at  Bologna,  Jan.  19,  1714.  He  pub- 
lished two  collections  of  poetry:  1.  *<  I  P^nri,  prioiizie 
poetiche,  dtvise  in  rime  amorose,  saore,  moraii,  e  funehri," 
Bobgna,  1694,  i2ino;  and  Rime varie,'*  Vienna^  l7aJ» 
4to,   2.  Sefeial  tragedies  and  musical  dramas,  ofatorioa, 
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&c.  all  which  were  collected  in  the  edition  of  his  work* 
published  at  Bologna,  1706 — 7,  3  vols.  8vo.' 

BERNAZZANO,  a  Milanese  painter,  flourished  about 
the  year  1536.  His  Christian  name  is  not  known.  Or- 
landi  speaks  of  him  by  tiie  name  only  ot  Beina/zano  of 
Milan.  His  friend  Cfiesar  de  Sesta,  the  scholar  ot  Leonard 
da  Vinci,  being  a  good  painter  of  figures,  but  deficient  in 
landscape,  a  branch  in  which  Bernazzano  excelled,  they 
agreed  to  a  partnership  in  their  works.  Among  their 
numerous  paintings  is  a  baptism  of  our  Saviour,"  in  which 
Bernazzano  painted  some  fruit  so  naturally  that  birds  came 
aund  pecked  at  it.  Such  anecdotes  are  not  uroobudod  in 
the  history  of  paintings  but  generally  to  be  received  with 
caution.  Lomazzoin his IVattato delP arte  deilapiktura,''  Mi- 
lan, 1584,  4to,  does  not  give  the  date  of  Bernaz2ano*8  death.* 

BERNEGGER  (Matthias),  who  was  born  Feb.  8, 158d, 
•t^Uistadt,  in  Austria,  became  rector  of  the  college, 
and  professor  of  history  at  Stmsburgh,  where  he  died 
Feb.  3,  1640.  He  was  esteemed  one  of  the  best  critics  of 
Us  dme,  and  had  particulaily  studied  the  works  of  Thu- 
oydides,  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  Sallust.  Niceron  (vol. 
XXVII)  has  a  large  catalogue  of  his  writingv  of  which 
the  princi|Md  are :  1.  *^  Hypobolimsa  D.  Marias  Deipans 
Camera,  seo  Idolum  Lauretanum,  &c.  dejectum,**  8tfas« 
burgh,  161Sf,  4to«  2.  *'De  jure  eligendi  reges  et'prin- 
cipes,**  ibid.  1627,  4to.  He  edited  an  edition  of  Tacitus, 
1638,  4to,  and  one  of  Pliny  the  younger,  with  a  selectioii 
of  notes,  1635,  4ta  He  likewise  translated  Galileo  firom 
the  Latin.  Bemegger  corresponded  with  Kepler  and  Gro* 
titts,  and  their  letters  were  published  under  the  titles 
^  EpistolflB  mutua  H.  Grotii  et  Matt.  Bemeggeri,**  Stias^ 
buigb,  1667,  12mo;  and  ^  Epistols  Joannis  Kepleri,  &c/* 
ibid.  1672,  l2mo.  Freinshem.was  his  nephew.  His^'Ob- 
«  servatioues  miscellanei''  on  history,  &c.  were  published  by 
his  son  in  1669,  8?o.' 

BEHNERS  (JuLiAN.\),  on  account  of  her  bein^  one  of 
the  earliest  female  writers  in  England,  is  entitletl  to  some 
notice  in  th;s  work,  although  the  most  painful  research 
has  discovered  very  little  of  her  personal  history.  She 
is  frequently  called  Juliana  Barnes,  but  Berner$  was  her 
more  proper  name.   She  was  an  Essex  lady,  and,  accord* 

^   1  Biof .  Uiiiv«iMlle..-Qotdrio*ft  Bift.  P^oet  vol.  III. 

•  Biog,  Univ  -  Moreri.— Pilkinrtor, 

s  Biog.  Uoiv,— Fteheri  TlMaUiim. — Baiilet  Jugement  de  ffirini  -  Siift 
OiMunutioon.  • 
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ins  to  Mr.  Bailard,  was  probably  born  at  Rodinsr  in  tliat 
county,  about  liic  i)ca;in!uni^ of  the  hlteentii  ct  nturv;  l)eiiig 
the  (laughter  nl  sn  J  unes  Borners  ot  Berners  Hodmg,  and 
sister  ot  Richard  lord  Berners.    If,  however,  as  is  gene- 
raliy  agreed,  sir  James  Berners  was  her  lather,  her  birth 
could  have  been  very  little  after  1388  ;  for  in  that  year  sir 
James  Berners  was.  beheaded,  as  an  enemy  to  the  public, 
together  with  otheiif  favourites  and  corrupt  ministen  of 
.    l^ing  Richard  the  second.  The  education  of  Juliana  seems 
to  have  been  the  veiy  best  which  that  age  could  atford^ 
and  ber  attainments  were  sueh,  that  she  is  celebrated  by 
various  autiiors  for  her  uncommon  learning  and  her  other 
accomplishments,  which  rendered  her  every  way  capable 
and  deserving  of  the  office  she  bore ;  which  was  ttwt  of 
prioress  of  Sopeweli  nunnery.    This  was  a  cell  to,  and 
very  near  St.  Alb^n's,  and  a  good  part  of  the  shell  of  it  it 
still  standing.    Here  she  lived  in  high  esteem,  and  ilou- 
rishedy  aceording  to  Bale^  Tanner,  and  Ballard,  about 
the  year  1460;  but  if  what  we  have  said  concerning  her 
birth  be  the  tme  account,  she  must  have  flourished  some-  . 
what  earlier.   She  was  a  veiy  beautiful  lady,  of  great 
spirit,  and  loved  masculine  exercises,  such  as  hawking, 
bunting,  &c*   With  these  sports  she  used  to  recreate  her- 
self, and  so  thoroughly  was  she  skilled  in  them,  that  ahe 
wrote  treatises  of  hawking,  hunting,  and'beraldiy.  From 
an  abbess  disposed  lotum  author,*'  says  Mr.  Warton,  **  we 
might  more  reasonably  have  expected  a  manual  of  raedita^ 
tions  for  the  closet,  or  select  rules  for  making  salves,  or 
distilling  strong  waters.    But  the  diversions  of  the  field 
were  not  thoufrlit  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  re- 
ligious ludy  ui        enuiient  rank,  who  !"e^,t'Hiblecl  ari  al')i)ot 
in  respect  of  exncisuiu  an  extensive  inann ml  iuii.>(liLtion, 
and  who  hawked  and  hunted  in  commot)  wiih  other  ladies 
of  ili^Linction."    So  well  esteeuied  were  Juliana  Bcrners's 
treatises,  and  indeed  so  popular  were  the  sub  joe  is  on  u  Ijich 
tliey  were  written,  that  they  were  published  in  the  very 
infancy  of  the  art  of  printing.    The  first  ediLioii  is  said  to 
have  been  printed  at  St.  Alban's,  in  1481.    It  was  cer- 
tainly printed  at  the  same  place  in  148(),       a  small  folio  ; 
and  again,  at  WestmuisLer,  by  VV.      VVortle,  in  [490,  in 
4io.    Among  Cryne's  books  in  the  Bodleian  library,  ihrre 
is  a  hUick  letter  copy  of  this  work,  **  imprynted  at  London 
in  Paul's  Ciiurctiyarde  by  me  Ilary  Tab."    It  was  a^r^in 

printed^  with  wooden  cuts,  by  VViUiam  Copland,  without 
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date,  and  entitled,  **  The  boke  of  Hawkyng,-Hunting,  ancf 
lisluiig,  with  all  the  properties  and  medecynes  that  ai  e 
necessary  to  be  kept."     Here  the  tract  on  Armory  is 
omitted,  which  seems  to  have  been  first  ihserted  iliat  the 
work  might  contain  a  complete  course  of  educalioti  for  a 
gentleman.    Tiic  same  title  is  in  W.  Powers  edition,  1550. 
The  last  impression  of  it  was  in  4to,  at  London,  in  1 595, 
under  the  iolhv.vii^^  title,  **  The  gentleman's  acadeiuie: 
or  the  book  ot  St.  Albans  ;  containing  three  most  exact  and 
excelleiiL  bo(jks  ;  the  hi\st  o\  Hawking,  the  second  of  all  the 
proper  terms  ot"  Huntmg,  and  the  last  of  Armory  ;  all  com- 
piled by  Juliana  Barnes,  in  the  year  from  the  incarnation  of 
Christ,  i486.    And  now  reduced  into  better  method  bv 
G.  jM.'*    I'his  editor  is  certainly  mistaken  in  saying  that 
the  wbule  work  was  composed  in  1486.    Juliana  Bemert 
could  leardely  liave  been  living  at  tbai  time  ;  and  even  if 
she  was  not  tiien  dead,  the  book  must  have  been  written 
by  ber  in  a  more  early  .period  of  life.    It  is  said,  indeed, 
in  the  Colophon  at  the  end  of  the  St.  Alban's  edkioni 
And  here  now  enditb  the  Boke  of  blatyeg  of  arnys, 
Iranslatyt  and  compylyt  to|^dyr  at  Saynt  Albons  the 
yere  from  thyneamacyon  of  oar  Lorde  Jhesu  Crist 
MCCCCLXXXVL**    Hot  all  we  can  justly  infer  from 
hence  is,  that  that  part  of  the  work  which  relates  lo  he* 
imldry  was  not  drawn  op  by  Jnllana  Bemen*   Jt  »  ob* 
•ervabley  that  though  the  whole  treatise  is  usually  aseribed 
to  her,  her  name  is  only  subjoined  to  the  book  on  hawking 
and  hunting ;  and  that  what  relates  to  the  biasing  of  arms 
contains  no  more  than  abstracu  from  a  performance  of 
Nicholas  Upton,  written  about  144t.    It  is  highly  pro* 
bable,  therefore,  diat  this  latter  part,  if  it  was  compiled 
«o  late  as  in  1486,  wai  added  by  another  hand ;  an(^  in* 
deed,  if  Juliana  Bemera  was  tfeie  daughter  of  sir  J^mes 
Bemers,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  matter.  That 
part  of  our  abbess^  work  which  relates  to  hunting,  is 
written  in  rhyme.    It  is  spoken  in  her  own  person  ;  in 
which,  being  otherwise  a  woman  of  authority,  she  assumes 
the  title  of  Dame.    Mr.  Warton  i>u^ptxi2»  the  whole  to  be 
a  uunslation  from  the  French  or  Latin.    The  barbarism  of 
the  times  strongly  ajipears  in  the  mJelicate  expressions 
Mrhich  Juliana  Berners  ufieti  uses,  and  which  are  equally 
incompatible  with  her  aex  and  profession.    The  book  ou 
^rmory  begins  with  the*  following  curious  piece  of  sacred 
heraldry :    Of  the  oiispring  of  the  gentihnan  Jafeth,  come 
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Habrahacn,  MoyscR,  Aron,  and  the  profettys ;  and  also 
the  ^vn^  ot  ihe  right  lyne  of  Mary,  of  wliom  that  gen- 
tU:iian  Jiiesus  wa^  burne,  very  Go  J  and  man  :  aUei  liis 
maiiUude  kynge  ot  ihe  land  ufJudc  and  of  Jues,  gentthnan 
by  his  modre  Mdiy,  prince  of  coie  arm u re,  &c."  The 
most  dkiigeiit  inquuers  have  not  been  able  lo  deternnne 
the  exact  period  of  Juliana  Berners's  decease  \  but  irom 
what  is  mcntiotied  above,  it  is  probai)ie  tUat  sue  di^d 
sooner  than  has  coiuiuonly  been  ima^vined. 

The  public  have  been  recently  gratihed  with  a  fac-slmile 
re|niiiL  uf  Juliana  Berners's  curious  work,  as  printed  by 
W  ynkyu  de  Worde,  preceded  by  a  biographical  and  bibiio- 
grapiiical  dissertation,  so  copious  and  correct,  as  to  ren^ 
der  all  subsequent  attenipis  ^upe^tiuous.  Josepli  Haslewood, 
*    e^q.  the  eduor,  has  lett  no  sources  une.xfdoreii,  and  no 
means  untned,  by  which  light  might  be  thrown  upon  tho 
work  or  its  supposed  authoress,    fie  is  of  opinion  that  the 
only  parts  of  the  work  which  can  safely  be  attributed  to  her 
pen,  are:  1.  A  sinaU  portion  of  the  treatise  on  Hawking 
2.  The  treatise  upon  Hunting.  3.  A  abort  list  of  the  i>eastt 
of  chase:  and,  4.  Another  short  one  of  beasts  and  fowls. 
Thu  faC'Simiio  edition*  of  wbicb  ono  hundred  and  fifty 
^pios  only  were  printed,  is  executed  with  uncommon  ac* 
~  ciuncy  and  fidelity,  and  does  high  credit  to  the  taste»  mi-^ 
nnte  attention,  and  perseverance  (for  all  are  necessary  itt 
«n  attempt  of  this  kind)  displayed  by  the  printer,  Mr.  Jo« 
leph  Harding.   At  the  late  tale  of  the  library  of  the  duke 
of  BMburgby  an  imperfect  copy  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde*t 
edttliin  waa  sold  for 

BEttM  (FiUNCi8)»  called  by  some  writera  Bbeha  or 
BEiiiiiA»  waa  one  of  the  most  cdebrated  Italian  poeto  of 
tfae  sixteenth  century.  He  was  boro  aboat  the  conGlusion 
of  the  fifteenth,  at  LamporecchtOi  in  that  part  of  Tuacany 
called  Val*di*Nievole^  of  a  noble  but  impoverished  family 
of  Florence^  lo  bis  nineteenth  year  he  went  to  Rome^  to 
his  lelatton  cardinal  Bibiena,  who  according  to.  hie  own  ac- 
count,  did  him  neifher  good  nor  harm.  He  was  then  obliged 
to  uke  the  office  of  secretary  to  Giberti,  bishop  of  Verona^ 
who  was  datary  to  pope  Leo  X.  On  this  he  assuesed  the 
ecclesiastical  habit,  in  hopen  of  sharing  some  of  that  pre- 
hkUt\  patronage,  hut  the  mean  aud  duU  employment  of  his 

>  Biof.  Bcit^Mr.  Raslnrood'i  reprInt.-»DtMiii*t  ADtiqait<(>«,  vol.  TI 
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office  of  secretary,  and  for  which  ho  was  ill  pnid,  rras  very 
unsuitable  to  his  disposition.  There  was  at  Ivome  what  he 
liked  better,  a  societv  or  aciidemv  of  yon n:;;  t  c  clesiastics  as 
gay  as  himself,  and  lovers  of  wit  and  poetr  y  like  himself, 
who,  no  doubt  in  order  to  point  out  their  taste  for  wine, 
and  thdr  thoughtless  habits,  were  called  Vignajuel^  vine- 
dressers.  To  this  belonged  Mauro,  Casa,  Firenzoola,  Ca- 
|Hl«pi,  and  many  others.  In  their  meetings  they  laughed 
St  every  thing,  and  made  verses  and  witticisins  on  the  most 
grave  and  solemn  subjects.  The  qompositions  Bemi  eon- 
tributed  on  these  occasions,  were  so  superior  to  the  others, 
that  verses  composed  in  the  same  style  began  to  be  called 
**  La  poesia  Beniesca." 

Bernt  was  at  Rome  in  1527,  when  it  was  plundered  by 
the  army  of  the  constable  of  Bourbon^  and  lost  all  he  pos« 
lessed.  He  then  travelled  with  his  patron  Giberti  to  Ve- 
rona, Venice^  and  Padua,  but  being  tired  of  the  sernce» 
and  having  no  longer  any  hopes  of  adding  to  a  canoniy  in 
the  church  of  Florence,  which  he  had  possessed  someyears^ 
he  retired  to  that  city  with  a  view  to  a  life  of  independence 
and  moderation.  Here  an  acquaintance  which  he  unhap- 
pily formed  with  two  great  men  proved  fatal  to- him,  Alex- 
ander de  Medici,  duke  of  Florence^  and  the  young  cardinal 
Hippolito  de  Medici,  each  of  whom  is  supposed  to  have 
contended  with  the  otlicr,  which  should  first  destroy  hia 
rival  by  poison.  One  of  them  is  said  to  have  been  destrona 
of  employing  Bemi  in  this  detestable  project,  and  he  hav- 
ing refused  hia  assistance,  lell  a  victhn  to  the  revenge  of 
his  patron,  by  a  death  of  similar  treachery.  The  cardinal 
certainly  died  in  1535,  and,  according  to  all  historians,  by 
poison.  The  death  of  Berni  is  fixed  on  July  26,  1536, 
Irom  which  long  interval  it  has  been  timnfrht  improbable 
that  the  duke  Alexander  would  have  caused  him  to  he  poi- 
soned, for  not  having  concurred  in  the  destructjuii  of  a 
rival  who  had  been  dead  probably  a  year  :  Imt  there  is 
nothing  in  the  character  of  Alexander  to  uiake  ns  think  iie 
would  scruple  at  this  luUljtional  crime,  and  that  lor  a  very 
good  reason,  to  get  nd  of  one  who  was  privy  to  his  design 
upon  tlie  cardinal. 

Berrii's  character  was  in  all  rc^^pects  a  singular  one,  but 
in  few  deserving  imitation.  His  morals  ns  well  as  his  writ»- 
ings  were  of  the  licentious  cast,  and  as  tu  his  manners,  in- 
dolence seemed  to  predominate.  He  bad  no  pleasure  in 
music,  dancing,  gaming,  or  huating ;  his  sole  delight  waa 
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la  having  tiotbtng  to  do,  and  stretcbing  himself  at  full  length 
on  his  bed.  His  chief  exercise  was  to'  eat  a  little,  and  then 
compose  himself  to  sleepi  aud  after  sleep  to  eat  again. 
He  observed  neither  days  itor  ahnanacks ;  and  his  servants 
were  ordered  to  bnng  him  no  news  whether  good  or  bad. 
That  he  was<oot,  however,  so  entirely  devoted  to  indoleocey 
m  we  might,  from  the  character  which  he  has  chosen  to 
gire  of  himaelfy  be  induced  to  believe,  suiHciently  appears 
mm  his  nnmerous  wrtciogs,  and  particubHrly  from  his  hav- 
ing raformed  and  new-modelled  the  extensive  poem  of 

Orlando  Inimmoncto**  of  the  count  B<jardo.  This  work 
hm  is  said  to  have  ondertaken  in  competition  with  the 

Orlando  Fnrioso**  of  AriostOi  which  has  given  occasion 
to  accuse  Benii  of  presumption  and  of  ignorance;  but 
Bemi  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  his  own 
talentif  calculated  only  for  the  burlesque  and  ridiculous, 
to  suppose  that  he  could  rival  Ariosto.  He  has,  however, 
both  tn  this  and  in  other  parts  of  his  writings,  shewn  that 
he  could  occfisioQally  elevate  his  style ;  and  the  introductory 
verses  to  each  canto  of  the  Oilando  Innamorato,  which  are 
generally  liis  own  composition,  are  not  the  least  admired 
nor  the  least  valuable  parts  of  the  work.  That  the  altera- 
tions of  Bemi  raised  the  poem  of  Bojardo  into  more  gene- 
ral notice,  may  be  conjectured  frum  the  various  editions 
of  the  rcluiiucJ  work,  which  issued  from  the  press  soon 
after  its  first  appearance,  and  which  are  yet  .sought  after 
with  avidity.  Some  of  these  editions  are,  that  of  Venice, 
1541,  4to;  of  Milan,  1542,  8vo  ;  and  Venice,  with  addi- 
tions, 1545,  4to ;  which  last  is  in  great  request.  There 
are  two  very  correct  modern  editions;  that  of  Naples,  but 
dated  Florence,  1725,  and  that  by  Molini,  Paris,  17 68, 
4  vols.  12nio.  Berni's  other  works  are,  I.  "Rime  hui- 
lesche,"  often  reprmted  with  those  of  Casa,  Mauro,  Molza, 
and  other  poets  of  the  sLime  class.  The  first  edition  is  that 
of  Venice,  1538,  8vo.  Another  valuabhj  edition  is  that  of 
Grazzini,  called  Lasca,  in  2  vols.  Floren  c.  1 548,  and  1555, 
8vd.  This  last  volnme  is  the  most  rare,  being  printed  only 
once,  and  the  other  twice.  2.  "  La  Caiiina,  atto  scenico 
rusticale,"  Florence,  1567,  8vo,  written  in  the  common 
dialect  of  the  peasantry  of  Tuscany,  like  the  **  Nencia"  of 
Barberino,  the  Cecco"  of  Varlongo,  &c.  It  was  after- 
wards printed  in  a  collection  of  comedies  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Naples,  1731,  8vo.  3.  "  Carmina,"  or  Latin 
poems,  to  be  found  in  the    Cacmina  qtiinqae  Etniscorum 
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poetarum/*  Florence,  1562,  ^vo^  and  in  the  ^^CmiiiHl 
illusiriuHi  pot  tanjni  Italorum/*  ibid,  1719,  Bvo. ' 

BbitNI  (Count  Frakcis)*  a  lawyer,  philosopher,  OfrntoTi 
»iid  poet,  of  Ferrara,  waa  bom  io  1610.  After  having  pur* 
lued  his  studiea  with  great  suceefS,  and  takeo  his  law  do* 
greeti  in  the  university  of  his  natiTe-eitj,  hewaachosea 
profcMor  of  ihe  belles  l6Ctret»  then  first  sccretaryi  and  hi 
thai  quality  was  seat  to  compliinent  pope  IniioeentX.  on 
bis  election  to  the  papal  chair.  He  lived  in  considerable 
favour  with  that  pope^  as  well  as  with  Alexander  Vli»  and 
Clement  IX.  his  succeison^  and  the  dukes  of  Mantnt, 
Charles  I.  and  If.  who  confeited  ttpon  him  the  title  ef 
Count  His  poetical  talents  were  principally  defoied  tb 
the  drama;  and  one  of  his  plays  Gli  Btbrzi  del  Deaiderio^** 
lepresenced  at  Ferrara  In  1653^  was  to  8acee8sfbl»  that  the 
Whduke  Ferdinand  Charles,  stniok  with  its  popularity^ 
no  aooner  retnmed  booM  than  he  sent  for  the  author  and 
aoM  architects  firom  Ferrara^  to  bnild  two  theama  for 
wilar  representations.  Bemi  waa  omiried  seven  tiaes» 
and  had»  as  might  be  expeetedy  a  nmneroes  liesiilj,  of 
whom  nine  sons  and  ^ughters  aarvived  bla.  He  died 
Oct.  I3y  I673«  Eleven  of  hiadramasy  formerly  pubKsbed 
separately,  were  printed  in  one  volame,  at  Ferrara,  1 666| 
12iiiow  Ue  published  also  a  miscellany  of  discourses,  pro-* 
blems,  &c.  eniitled  **  Accaderoia,**  Ferrara,  3  vols.  4to, 
without  date,  ai>d  reprinted  in  1658.  Many  of  his  lyric 
poems  a'e  \n  ihe  collections.* 

BEHMP^ll  (Francis)  was  distinguished  in  the  brilliant 
age  of  Louis  XIV  .  as  a  philosopher  and  traveUer,  and  his 
merit,  in  both  respects,  was  enhanced  by  his  personal  ac* 
coniplishments,  which  procured  him  a  degree  of  celebrity 
when  hving,  that  Las  not  yet  perished.  His  treatises  on 
philosophy,  it  is  true,  art?  no  longer  read,  for  which  the 
progress  of  science  since  the  seventeenth  century  may  ac- 
count, but  hjs  voyages  and  travels  are  still  in  high  estima- 
tion. They  made  the  world  acquainted  with  countries 
which  no  European  had  before  visitetl,  and  none  hare 
since  described  so  well,  arid  threw  light  on  the  revolutions 
of  India  at  a  very  inieresting  pcno(i,  the  time  of  Aurcng*- 
Zeb.    George  i''or>ter  places  Bender  in  the  first  class  of 

Indian  histcriaos,  praises  his  simple  and  engaging;  styles 

*  Biog.  Uttivenelle.— Roaooe*s  Lto.— BaiUei  JiMtBuni  dei  SavAst.— Moreci 
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his  judgmeDt  and  his  accuracy ;  and  the  letter  in  which  » 
Forster  bestows  this  encomium  was  w  rit  ton  iroin  C  iche- 
iiitre»  which  Bernier  has  so  well  descrii)ed.  Bermer  lived 
in  intimacy  with  the  most  illustrious  characters  of  bis  time, 
and  was  particularly  intimate  with  the  celebrated  NiiuMi 
de  Lenclos,  madanie  de  la  Sablierc,  Chapelle,  whose  ein^e 
he  wrote,  aiul  St.  tvremont,  who  represents  him  as  deserv- 
ing, by  his  hne  future,  manners  and  conversation,  the  title  ■ 
of  the  Genteel  Philosopher.  He  assisted  Boileau  in  fabri- 
cating a  burlesque  decree  in  favour  of  Aristotle,  which  the 
president  Lamoignon  had  almost  signed,  when  he  savf 
through  the  jokey  apd  oftodidly  confessed  that  it  had  pre» 
▼ented  him  from  ngniiig  a  decree  that  wouid  have  beett 
fttUy  as  ridieulons, 

Bernier  was  boro  at  Angers,  but  in  what  year  h  not 
kawik  He  first  studied  medicine,  and  took  a  doctor^s 
degree  at  MootpeUiery  and  then  began  to  indulge  bis  tasto 
for  travelling.  In  16S4^  he  went  to  8yriay  and  thence  to 
Egjrfit  After  remaining  more  than  a  year  at  Grand  Cairo» 
he  was  attacked  hj  the  plague,  but  embarked  some  time 
after  at  SueZp  fiir  India,  where  he  resided  twelve  yean^ 
eight  of  them  as  physiciaa  to  the  emperor  Aureng  Zeb. 
The  lavottrite  minbter  of  that  princei  the  emir  Danieh*  ' 
Mad,  a  friend  of  science  and  literatnrei  patronised  him» 
nod  took  him  to  Cachemire.  On  his  retnrn  Bernier  pub* 
lishod  bia  voyages  and  philosophical  works.  In  he 
vifited  finglandy  and  died  at  Paris,  Sepu  32,  1688.  His 
*  .works  arei  i.  *^  Histoire  de  la  demiere  revolntion  des  etatt 
dtt  Gtmd-Mogul,  dia*' 4  vols.  1670»  1671,  I3ma  This 
werk  pvoeared  him  the  name  of  the  MognU  It  has  beea 
often  feprinted  nnder  the  title  of  Voyages  de  Francois 
Bmiar,  8ce.**  and  translated  into  English,  1671,  1675, 
JlitPw  S.  Abreg6  de  la  philosophie  de  Grassendi,"  Lyons, 
1678,  8  vols.  12mO)  and  1684,  7  vols.  His  own  philoso* 
phy  inclines  to  the  Epicurean.  3.  **  Memoire  sur  le  quie*  - 
tisme  des  Indes  "  Extraits  de  divcrscs  pieces  envoy^es 
pour  eirennes  par  M.  Bernier  a  Madame  de  la  Sabliere/* 
and  **  Eloge  de  M.  Chapelle/'  inserted  m  the  Journal  de 
Savans,  l(S8d.  4.  "  Trait6  du  libre  etda  volontaire,'*  Amst. 
i685y  X'isao,  and  some  other  papers  m  the  literary  Jour- 
nals. ' 
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BERNIl^.Il  (John),  a  physician,  born  in  1622,  at  Blow, 
where  he  practiced  tor  twenty -eij^hi  years,  and  afierwaids 
at  Paris,  had  the  title  of  i*hvsi<  lan  to  Madame.  He  wrote, 
1.  "  A  histoi  v  oi  Lilois,"  Pans.,  1682,  4to,  ver^*  inaccurate 
in  the  opnuon  of  Liron.  2.  '*  Medical  Essays,'*  1689,  4to. 
3.  "  Anti-iMciiagiaua,"  1693,  12ino.  4.  Critique  on  the 
W  cn  ks  of  Rabelais,"  Paris,  1697,  12nio,  full  of  verbosity 
anil  iidse  wit.  His  rank  oi  plusiri;in  to  Madame  did  not 
rescue  hiui  from  poverty,  and  inb  disappointments  gave 
him  a  strong  tincture  of  chau^rin  and  uielanclioly,  w  inch  ift 
manifest  in  all  his  writings.  His  erudition  was  extremely 
snperfirial,  but  he  talked  incessantly.  IMenrifrti  used  to 
that  iic  ouj^hi  to  talk  well,  for  he  did  iioihuig  else;  but, 
added  he,  Bernier  is  vir  Uvis  armatwra»  Ue.died  May  ib, 

16^8.  » 

BERNIER  (Nicholas),  an  eminent  musician  and  com- 
poser, was  born  at  Mante  on  the  Seine,  in  1664.  By  his 
merit  tu  his  profession  he  attained  to  be  conductor  of  the 
music  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Stephen,  and  afterwavda  in  that 
of  the  kii]g«  The  regent  duke  of  Orleani  iMimired  his 
worki^  and  patronized  their  author.  Thu  prince  haviog 
given  him  a  motet  of  his  own  composition  to  examine^  and 
being  impatient  for  his  observations  thereon,  went  to  the 
house  of  Bernier^  and  entering  his  study,  found  die  abb4 
de  la  Croix  there  criticising  hts  piece,  'while  the  musiciaa 
himself  was  in  another  room  carousing  and  singing  with  a 
eonpany  of  his  friends.  The  duke  broke  in  upon  and  in- 
terrupled  their  mirth,  with  a  reprimand  of  Bemier  for  hia 
inattention  to  the  task  assigned  him*  Thi«  musician  died 
at  Paris  in  1734.  His  five  books  of  Cantatas  and  Soi^ 
for  one  and  two  voices,  the  words  of  which  were  written 
by  Rousseau  and  Fuselier,  have  procured  liim  grettt  reputa*- 
tioo.  There  are  besides,  of  his  composition,  Lcs  Nuiti 
de  Sceauz,'*  and  many  molets,  which  are  still  much  ap- 
proved of.' 

BERNINI  (John  Laurence),  called  the  Cavaubr  Bsa^ 
NiN,  and  by  some  styled  the  nmdem  Michael  Angelo,  be> 
cause  he  united  the  knowledge  and  pnustice  of  punting, 
statuary,  and  architecture,  owes  his  extensive  reputatkm 
principally  to  his  excellence  in  the  latter  branch.  Hie 

*  Bio^.  UnlveneUe.— Moreri. — Diet  Hiitt 
«  fiMf .  UoiTentlk.— Did.  iiiit. 
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father  Peter  Bernini,  left  Tnscaiiy  when  young,  aiul  went 
to  Rome  to  stuily  painting  and  sculpture.   Having  acquired 
considerabie  skill  in  both,  he  removed  to  Naples,  and  prac- 
tised with  great  Success.    Therein  1598,  his  son,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoiri  was  born,  and  from  hb  earliest  years 
discovered  a  sorpriskig  capacity  for  the  fine  arts,  having  at 
the  age  of  eight  executed  a  bead  in  marble,  which  was 
considered  as  a  prodigy.    His  father,  desirous  of  culti- 
vating so  promising  a  genius,  brought  him  to  Rome,  and 
imparted  to  him  a  taste  fgr  the  great  masters,  which  he 
iirver  altogether  lost,  although  in  the  sequel  he  did  not 
follow  their  track.    The  pope  expressed  a  desire  to  see 
this  extraordinary  child  who  bad  astonished  the  artists,  and 
when  introduced,  asked  him  if  he  knew  how  to  sketch  a 
head, — .Whose  head  V*  said  Berttini. — You  know  thea 
how  to  dniw  any ;  let  it  be  that  of  St  Paul^**  replied  the 
pope.   The  boy  performed  the  task  before  him  in  abput 
half  an  hour,  and  the  pope,  enchanted  with  the  specimen, 
leoommended  him  warm^  to  cardroal  Barberini,  that  cele«- 
brated  patron  of  the  arts.      Direct  his  studies,^  added  his 
holiness,  ^*  and  he  will  become  the  Michael  Angeb  of  the 
age.'*   About  the  slune  time,  happening  to  be  in  St.  Pe- 
ter's church,  with  Apnibal  Canraehe,  and  some  other  celo'^ 
brated  artists,  Carracbe,  looking  to  the  cupola,  said  it  Would 
be  very  desirable  to  find  a  man  of  genius  great  enough  to 
form  and  erect  two  objects  in  the  middle,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  temple,  which  shouldxrorrespond  to  its  dimensions." 
The  young  Bernini  instantly  exclaimed  with  enthusiasm, 
Won!  i  I  were  tliat  man,"  little  thinking  that  one  day  he 
was  to  lulhl  Ccurai  he's  wi^li. 

One  of  Bernini's  first  works  was  a  portrait  in  marble  of 
the  pii^lale  Montajo,  a  likeness  ro  striking,  that  it  was 
said  to  be  Muntajo  petrified.  He  afterwards  made  busts 
of  the  p()[)e,  some  of  the  cardinals,  ami  bumc  lar^e  figures 
after  nature;  a  Si.  Laurence,  a  groupc  of  iiineas  and  An- 
chisr>,  and  David  about  to  slinix  the  stone  at  GoUatb,  of 
which  our  great  artist  sir  Joshua  Reynolus  observes,  that 
Bernini  has  given  a  very  mean  expression  to  David,  repre- 
sentin;^  him  as  hitin^^';  his  under  lip,  which  is  far  from  being 
a  fj;e!UM-al  expression,  and  still  farther  from  being  digni* 
hed  ;  i>'it  liernini,  who  was  a«^  yet  yuung,  might' have  seen 
it  in  one  or  two  instances,  and  mistook  accident  for  gene- 
rality. He  was  hut  in  liis  eighteotith  year  v\  hen  he  exe- 
cuted his  ApoUo  aud  Daphne^  a  work,  trutn  which^  as  sir 
Vol-.  V.  I 
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Joshua  remarks,  the  world  justly  expected  he  would  rival 
the  best  productions  oi'  ancient  Greece,  but  this  was  nut 
ultimately  tlie  case.  \\  c  are  told,  liowcvcr,  iluii  when, 
about  tiie  close  of  his  life,  he  surveyed  thid  groupe,  he 
allowt.'d  ihat  since  that  iime  he  had  made  very  little  pro- 
gress. Ill  irutli  Ins  style  was  now  more  pure,  and  bad  less 
ol"  manner  in  it  than  iitierwards. 

His  success  in  the  mean  tune  was  great,  and  Greu;orv 
XV.  who  succeeded  Paul  V.  being  equally  struck  uuh  ins 
merit,  created  him  a  kingiiL ;  but  it  was  left  for  cardinal 
Barberini,  when  he  came  to  the  pontificate,  tu  complete 
Bernini's  good  fortune.    Immediately  after  iliat  event  he 
said  to  Bernini,  **  If  you  are  liappy  to  see  me  pope,  I  am 
more  proud  yet  that  yon  live  under  my  pontificate,'*  and 
from  that  time  began  to  employ  him  in  designs  for  embel- 
lishing Rome,  and  gave  inm  a  pension  of  three  hundred 
crowns  per  nunnh.    Without  altogether  quitting;;  siatiiary, 
therefore,  Bernini  now  employed  iiis  talents  on  arciiitec- 
ture,  and  recollecting  Carrache^s  wish,  he  designed  the 
canopy  for  the  principal  altar,  called  the  confessional  of 
St.  Peter,  supported  by  four  wreathed  columns,  enriched 
with  figures  and  ornameDts  of  exquisite  taste.    When  this 
magnificent  work  was  oompletedy  in  about  nine  yem^  the 
pope  rewarded  him  wilh  six  thousand  crowns,  besides  in- 
creasing his  pensionsy  and  extending  bis  Uberality  to  Ber- 
nini's brothers.    Another  work  of  his  was  the  fountain  of 
Barcaccia,  which  has  been  praised  more  than  it  merits,  at 
least  it  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  Barberini  palace*. 

.It  would  be  perhaps  tedious  to  enumerate  ail  the  prodoe* 
tions  of  Bernini's  genius  at  tliis  time,  but  the  following  are 
the  principal :  the  Barberini  palace  ;  the  campanile  of  St. 
Peter ;  the  model  of  the  tomb  of  the  countess  Matilda, 
which  was  executed  by  his  pupils ;  and  that  of  his  bene- 
&ctor  pope  Urban  VIIL  When  his  reputation  reached 
England,  Charles  L  was  desirous  of  having  a  bust  of  him* 
self  by  an  ardst  of  such  eminencOp  and  sent  him  three  por«i 
^raits  by  Vandyke  of  different  positions.  By  this  meai^ 
Bernini  was  enabled  to  make  an  excellent  likeness,  with 
which  the  king  was  so  pleased  that  be.  took  from  bis  finger 
a  diamond  ring  valued  at  six  thousand  crowns,  and  sent  it 
'  to  Bernini  to  adorn  the  hand  that  could  perform  such  won- 
ders. About  the  same  time  an.  £nglishman  came  to  Italyi^ 
and  had  his  bust  executed  by  pur  artist,  for  which  he  also 
paid  fix  thousand  crowns.  The  bust  of  Chades  h  was  oit^ 
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f;inaUy  placed  in  Greenwich  hospital,  but  iS  now  in  West- 
jninster  hall,  in  a  circular  recess  over  the  stairs,  leading  to 
the  chancellur's  dianiber,  between  the  court  of  chancery 
and  tliat  of  tlie  kuig'b  bench,  yet  it  is  doubted  whether  this  . 
be  really  Bernini's  celebrated  bust,  or  only  one  taken  from 
it.  Venue  was  of  opinion  that  tlie  bust  now  existing  was 
of  an  earlier  date>  aud  that  Beruini's  was  destroyed  during 
jthe  civil  war. 

Ill  1644j  cardinal  Mazarin,  who  had  known  Bernini  at 
Rome,  eiulca\ ouietl,  but  in  vain,  to  induce  him  to  visit 
France,  and  otiered  him,  on  the  part  of  Louis  XIV.  places 
tu  the  value  of  12,000  crowns.  Yet  he  was  not  happy  at 
home.  W  hen  Urban  VIII.  his  steady  patron,  died,  and 
Innocent  X.  succeeded,  envy  at  his  superior  talents  and 
high  favour  with  the  pontiff,  began  to  appear.  The 
campanile  which  he  had  constructed  for  St.  Peter* s,  over 
the  porticoy  which  it  appeared  was  not  on  a  secure  founda* 
tiooy  threatened  to  fall,  and  immediately  it  was  indas*  - 
triously  reported  that  the  weight  of  the  campanile  would 
endanger  the  portico^  and  perhaps  even  the  dome  itself. 
Atthoi^ail  this  was  exaggerated^  it  became  necessary  to  re> 
move  the  canipanile,  and  the  enemies  of  Bernini  triumphed^ 
while  the  pope,  prejudiced  against  him,  deprived  hint  of  one 
part  of  his  labours,  and  allowed  the  rest  to  be  suspended* 
In  the  mean  time  he  executed  for  the  church  of  St»  Mary 
the  fine  groupe  of  St.  Theresa  and  the  angel,  one  of  his 
most  admired  works ;  and  became  at  length  a  favourite 
with  the  pope  by  a  stratagem  of  his  holiness's  nepliew. 
The  pope,  having  an  intenuon  of  building  a  new  fbuntain 
in  the  piaa^a  Navona,  consulted  all  the  artists  of  Rome, 
with  the  exception  of  Bernini,  whom  be  affected  to  forget ; 
but  his  nephew  prince  Ludovisi  having  procured  .a  model 
from  our  artist,  contrived  to  shew  it  to  the  pope,  who  was 
•o  much  struck  with  it,  as  to  receive  Bernini  into  iavour^ 
and  appoint  him  to  the  work,  which  he  executed  with  his 
usual  tute.  About  the  same  time  he  built  the  palace  of 
Monte  Citoria 

Alexander  VII.  who  succeeded  pope  Innocent  ii.  and 
who  had  a  high  respect  for  Bernini,  and  was  an  encouragcr 
of  the  arts,  requested  him  to  make  a  design  for  the  further 
decoration  of  St.  Peter's,  whicJi  produced  the  celebrated 
circular  culoimacie,  so  aj)propriate  to  the  buildin^^  as  to 
seem  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  original  architt  cL.  He 
was  not,  however,  so  successful  in  the  compu^iUua  of  the 
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pulpit  of  St.  Peter's,  supported  by  colossal  figures  repre- 
sent mg  the  tour  doctors  of  the  church,  which,  althoin^h 
altered  from  his  first  model,  has  neither  the  freedom  i)or 
spirit  of  his  other  works ;  amnn;;  which  may  now  be  enu" 
merated  the  OJi  chalchi  palace,  Uie  rotunda  of  St.  UicciOi 
and  the  novu  i;ite  oi  ilie  Jesuits  ;it  Monte  Cavallo. 

Although  he  had  refusetl  to  come  to  France,  Louis  XIV*. 
was  siiil  desirous  to  avail  himself  of  his  talents,  as  well  as^ 
to  pay  him  a  compliment,  by  consullin<T  him  on  tiie  resto- 
ration of  the  Louvre.     Mis  minister,  Colhert,  arcdrfliiigly 
sent  Inm  the  plans  of  that  palace,  and  requested  linn  to  put 
upon  p  iper  **  some  of  tlios*^'  admirahle  thoughts  which  were 
so  faun  I  Kir  Lo  hun.'*    Bernini  imn)edicitely  made  a  sketch 
for  the  new  hailding,  which  atibrded  so  much  satisfaction 
to  the  king,  that  he  wrote  to  inform  him  of  the  very  great 
desire  be  had  to  see,  and  become  acquainted,  with  so 
illustrious  a  character,  provided  this  did  not  interfere 
with  his  engagements  to  the  pope,  or  his  personal  con- 
T^nience.    Such  condescension  our  artist  could  no  longer 
resist;  and  although  now  in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  departed 
from  Rome,  in  1665,  with  one  of  his  sons,  two  of  his 
pupiisi  and  a  numerous  suite.    No  artist  ever  travelled 
with  so  mi}ch  pomp  or  pleasure.    AH  the  princes  tbrough 
whose  dominions  he  passed  loaded  him  with  presents.  In 
France  he  was  received  and  complimented  by  the  magis- 
trates at  the  gates  of  each  city,  and  that  even  at  Lyons, 
where  it  was  customary  to  restrict  such  a  compliment  to 
princes  of  the  blood  only.   As  he  approached  Paris,  the 
kittg^s  tnaitre  tThotei  was  sent  to  meet  him,  with  instruc- 
tions to  do  the  honours  of  receiving  him  and  conducting 
him  every  where.   This  gentleman,  M.  de  Chautelon,  was 
so  sensible  of  the  importance' of  his  commission,  that  h^ 
Wrote  a  journal  of  all  his  proceedings  while  in  company 
with  Bernini,  a  curious  work  still  preserved  in  manuscript. 
On  his  arrival,  our  artist  was  conducted  to  a  hotel  prepared 
for  him,  and  where  Colbert  visited  him  as  representative 
of  the  king,  to  whom  be  was  afterwards  introduced  at  St» 
Germains,  received  with  great  honour,  had  a  long  conver- 
sation with  the  king,  and,  as  well  as  his  son,  was  admitted 
to  the  minister's  table. 

Bernini  now  began  his  operations  on  the  Louvre,  b  it  he 
did  ucu  set",  as  has  heen  reported,  Perrault's  celebrated 
coloniiatte,  the  design  of  whicii  vva>  not  presented  la  the 
king  uuiil  after  his  Uepurture,  nor  was  it  liol&hed  until  hvc 
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veaxs  after^  so  that  the  surprise  with  which  it  is  said  to 
have  struck  him,  and  (^e  liberal  praise  he  bestowed  upon 

it,  to  which  VoJtaHre  has  given  currency  in  bis  poems,  are 

founded  on  a  mistake.  During  Bernini's  five  months  resi- 
dence at  Paris,  he  laid  the  foundation,  from  his  own  de- 
sign, of  tlie  roluiinadc  of  t  lie  Louvre,  w  liicli  was  to  join  ii 
to  the  'i'uiicries  by  a  gaiicr^  ;  but  as  this  could  have  been 
executed  only  by  destroying  uil  tli-^t  had  been  alrcLuly  hudt, 
Perrauli's  pl.ui  was  aftcruards  aiiopicd.  In  liu^  u.can  lime, 
he  made  a  bust  of  Louis  \iV,  who  frequcmly  sat  to  liiui, 
and  took  pleasmc  in  his  conversation,  which  sonietiuies 
appears  to  havi'  l)een  rather  f  imiiiar.  One  day  alter  his 
niajesty  Iiad  sat  a  wiioU  liour,  the  artist,  di^lighied  wuii  so 
great  an  tiouour,  exclaimed  "  A  unrarle  !  a  <^reat  monarch, 
youn<v,  and  a  Frenchman,  bus  sat  quiet  i<jr  an  hour !" 
Another  time,  svisinng  to  see  more  of  the  king's  forriiead, 
he  put  bark  th"  curls  of  hair  whrcli  covered  the  place,  and 
said,  Vour  majesiy  can  shew  vour  face  to  all  the  world;*' 
and  t!ic  courtiers,  alw  lys  intent  upon  some  frivalmis  com- 
pliment, made  a  fas.iion  of  tliis  disptj^ition  oi  the  hair^ 
which  they  caile  .  **  la  coejure  d  la  Bernin.^^ 

Bernmi,  however,  was  not  wholly  reconciled  to  his  er- 
rand here.  The  great  work  Hot  which  he  came  was  no^ 
carried  on  after  his  designs,  and  he  is  said  to  have  melt 
with  some  disgust,  which  inclined  him  to  return  to  RonuL 
Accordingly^  oi^  pretence  that  the  pope  required  his  pre- 
sence, he  took  leave  of  the  king,  who  made  bim  a 
resent  of  ten  thousand  crowns,  and  settled  a  pension  o» 
iffl  of  two  thousand,  and  another  of  four  hundred  on  his 
son.  The  expenses  of  his  return  were  also  defrayed  by  bis 
majesty,  who,  with  a  view  to  immortalize  the  visit,  .caused 
a  medal  to  be  struck,  with  a  portrait  of  the  artist,  and  oa 
the  reverse  the  muses  of  his  art,  with  this  inacriptiott, 
"  Singularis  in  singulis^  in  omnibus  unicus,^  Before  bis 
departure,  Beruini  engaged  to  make  an  equestrian  statue 
of  Louis  XIV,  in  marble,  and  of  colossal  proportioo,  .wbich 
be  finished  in  four  years ;  buf  whether  from  its  having  no 
resemblance  of  the  king,  or  from  some  fault  found  witk 
the  composition,  it  was,  soon  after  its  arrival,  changed  sate 
Curtius  leaping  into  the  gulph,  and  is  nOw  in  the  gar* 
dens  at  Versailles. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  received  with  the  great* 
est  demonstrations  of  joy,  and  the  pope  appointed  his  son 
caooQ  of  Su  Maria  Maggiore,  and  gave  iiim  several  bene* 
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fices.  Cardinal  Rospigliosi  having  become  pope  by  the 
title  of  Clement  IX.  Bernini  was  aihnittecl  into  his  favour, 
and  employed  in  several  works,  })articularly  the  en)bellish- 
ment  of  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo,  and  vviien  he  had  at- 
tained his  seventieth  year,  he  executed  one  of  his  master- 
pieces, the  tomb  of  Alexander  VII.  At  the  age  of  eighty, 
he  made  a  beautiful  demi-hgure  in  bas-relief,  for  Christina 
queen  of  Sweden,  of  t>nr  Saviour.  Being  even  after  this 
enirapTd  on  some  architectural  wcuks,  particularly  the  re- 
pairs ot  ilic  old  palace  of  the  chancery,  he  applied  himself 
with  so  much  zeal  and  ardour,  as  to  injure  his  health.  He 
became  restless  and  weak,  and  at  length  totally  exhausted, 
dying  Nov.  28,  1680,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Maria  Maggiore, 
with  great  pomp.  By  his  will,  he  left  to  the  pope  a  large 
painting  of  our  Saviour,  executed  by  himself  when  he 
practised  that  art  formerly  ;  and  to  tiic  (jik  <.'u  of  Sweden, 
the  piece  of  sculpture  we  have  just  mentioned,  which  her 
majesty  had  refused  before,  thinking  she  could  not  afford 
to  pay  for  it.  Me  left  to  his  children  a  statue  of  Truth, 
and  a  fortune  of  400,000  Roman  crowns. 

Bernini  was  of  an  ordinary  person  and  dark  complexion; 
his  face  indicated  genius;  his  look  was  lively  and  sprightly,  • 
but  strongly  expressive^  when  in  anger.  Although  of  a 
£eTy  temperament^  he  could  not  bear  the  rays  of  the  sun 
without  being  incommoded.  His  health  was  very  delicate 
until  he  arrived  at  his  fortieth  year,  but  after  that  it  ap- 
peared confirmed,  and  he  bore  the  greatest  fatigues  of 
body  and  mind,  without  being  visited  by  any  illness,  dttr« 
iog  the  whole  of  his  long  lite.  In  his  diet  he  was  tem- 
pente,  except  in  the  article  of  fruit.  He  spoke  guardedly 
e#  the  works  of  other  artists,  and  with  great  modesty  of  his 
owD,  Of  the  antique  sutues  he  gave  the  preference  to  the 
Laocoon,  aifd  to  the  Torso;  and  used  thus  to  class  the 
great  painters,  ilaphael,  Corregio,  Titian,  Annibal  Car«» 
ncbe,  &c. 

As  an  artist,  although  he  must  ever  stand  high,  yet  bis 
reputation  did  not  increase  with  his  years.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  in  order  to  be  distinguished,  the  artist  must 
fdace  himself  above  all  rules,  and  strike  out  a  new  path  for 
himself,  and  this  he  certainly  did  in  some  degree,  but  his 
success  was  neither  unifonn  nor  permanent.  But  his  own 
eonfessions,  when  at  the  close  of  life  he  reviewed  bis 
works,  are  sufficient,  to  silence  all  criticism.    He  then  dis* 
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Wfered  that  in  endeaTOoring  to  remote  from  his  mind  the 
MsMiat  of  ru!es»  and  all  imitation  of  the  antique  and  of 
natttrey  he  fell  into  a  manner ;  that  he  mistook  facility  of 
execution  for  the  inspiration  of  genius,  and  that  in  endea- 
vtmring  to  heighten  die  expression  of  the  gracefnl,'  he  be* 
came  affected,  and  en<^urobered  beauty  with  a  superfluity 
of  ornament.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  vast  influ- 
ence of  his  name  produced  many  imitators,  and  his  merit, 
great  as  it  may  still  be  seen  in  his  existing  works,  was  ra- 
ther unfavourable  to  the  advancement  of  the  arts.  ']  he 
memoirs  of  Charles  Perrault,  published  in  1759,  cuDtam 
many  curious  particulars  of  Bernini.' 

BERNIS  (FaANcis  Joaciilm  de  Pierres),  count  of 
L}  ons,  and  a  cardinal  and  statesman  of  France,  was  bora 
at  Marcel  de  rArdeche,  May  22,  1715,  of  a  noble  and 
ancient  family,  but  not  very  rich  ;  winch  circumstance 
induced  his  friends  lo  brif)^  hmi  up  to  the  churcl),  as  the 
nioA  likelv  profession  in  \v inch  he  might  nse.  In  tins  they 
were  not  <i isappointeil,  as  he  tjradually  attained  the  highest 
eeclesia^iical  dignities.  When  young  he  was  placed  at 
t})e  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  in  Paris,  and  after  remaining 
there  some  years,  he  appeared  in  the  world  with  every 
personal  accomplishment  that  could  introduce  him  into 
notice;  but  his  morals  appear  to  liave  ])rru  for  some  time 
an  obstruction  to  promotion.  The  cardinal  de  Flciiry, 
then  prime-minister,  who  had  the  ])ntronage  of  all  favours, 
and  who  had  promised  him  his  countenance,  thinking  him 
of  a  spirit  too  worldly  for  the  church,  sent  for  him  and 
gave  him  a  lecture  on  his  dissipated  conduct,  concluding 
with  these  word^  :  "  You  can  have  uo  expectations  of  pro* 
motion,  while  I  live,*'  to  which  the  young  abb6  Bern  is:, 
making  a  profound  bow,  replied,  Sir,  I  can  wait  V* 
Some  think  this  bon  mot,  which  became  very  current,  was 
not  original ;  but  it  is  certein  that  fiemis  remained  for  a 
long  while  in  a  state  not  far  removed  firom  poverty,  and 
yet  contrived,  by  means  of  strict  parsimony,  to  make  a 
decent  figure  at  the  houses  to  which  he  was  invited. 
Being  a  writer  of  verses,  and  consequently  a  dealer  in 
compliments,  he  was  always  acceptable,  and  at  length  by 
madame  l^ompadonr's  interest,  was  introduced  to  Louis  XV. 
The  good  eflpQcts  of  this,  at  first,  were  only  an  apartment 

>  Bk^.  Unirer*cll».— Diet.  Hi»t.— Mpreri.— -Rernolds'?  Works,  vol.  I.  p.  87 ; 
II.  p.  21.— PrnnanCs  Uist.  of  Londoo.— Dgdd'ii  Church  Misiory,  nol,  Hh  p. 
•-^■l^e*i  Painten. 
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|n  the  Tuileries,  to  which  bis  patroness  added  the  furoilure, 
■and  a  pension  of  fifteen  hundred  Uvres;  yet  it  soon  led  to 
greater  matters.  Having  been  appointed  ambassador  to 
Venice,  he  was  remarked  to  have  acquired  the  good  opinioo 
and  confidence  of  a  state  rather  difficult  to  please  in  ap- 
pointments of  this  description,  and  of  this  they  gave  him  a 
strong  proof,  in  a  contest  they  bad  with  pope  Benedict  XIV. 
who  appointed  Bernis  as  his  negociator.  On  this  occasion 
the  state  of  Venice  appro;ped  the  choice,  the  consequence 
pf  which  waS|  that  Bernis  e&cted  a  reconciliation  to  the 
^ntire  satisfaction  of  both  parties*  On  his  return,  he  be- 
came a  great  favourite  at  court,  acquired  considerable  in* 
Huence,  and  at  length,  being  admitted  iDto  the  council, 
was  appointed  foreign  minister.  But  in  this  situation  he 
was  either  unskilful  or  unfortunate ;  the  disasters  of  the 
seven  years  war,  and  the  peace  of  1763,  were  laid  to  his 
charge ;  but  according  to  Diicios,  he  was  less  to  blame  than 
his  colleagues,  and  it  is  certain  that  in  some  instances  he 
has  been  unjustly  censured.  It  was  said,  in  particular^ 
that  be  argued  for  a  declaration  of  war  against  Prussia,  be- 
cause Frederick  the  Great  had  ridiculed  his  poetry  in  the 
following  line, 

^  Evitez  de  Bernis  la  sterile  abondance  j" 

but  the  fact  was,  that  Bernis  always  contended,  in  council, 
for  an  alliance  with  Prussia,  and  that  in  opposition  to  the 
well-known  sentiments  of  Louis  XV.  and  madanie  Pompa- 
dour. The  misfortunes  of  his  country,  however,  induced 
him  to  resign :  his  resignation  was  accepted,  and  himself 
exiU'il  ;  a  proof,  perhaps,  that  iiis  advice  liad  Ijccu  in  o[)- 
position  tu  ilie  court.  Be  this  as  u  uiaj ,  he  l)ore  hi^  dii- 
grrace  \\  ith  firniness,  and  when  the  period  of  his  exile  was 
over  111  1764,  he  (being  already  a  cardinal)  was  promoted 
by  the  king  to  the  archbisliopric  of  Aiby,  :  nd  Hve  years 
after  sent  to  Rome  as  ambassador.  A  considerable  time 
after  this,  he  was  appointed  piotector  of  the  churches  of 
Frjnce,  and  fixed  Ins  residence  at  Rome,  where  he  re- 
mained ahiiost  the  u  iiule  of  his  life.  Two  oppf  ri  iniiues 
occurred  i  i  which  he  demonstrated  his  talents  for  negocia- 
tion,  the  conclaves  of  1769  and  1774.  He  had  a  hand» 
likewise,  in  the  name  oi  his  court,  but  against  his  own 
opinion,  in  the  dissolution  of  the  Jesuits.  Diirinn^  his  re- 
sidence at  Home,  his  house  wns  the  general  rendezvous  of 
strangers  of  distiucLion,  and  luauy  English  travellers  bear 
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ttstimoiiy  to  the  elegant  manners  an4  hospitality  of  the 
cardinal  4e  Beniis.    In  the  aunts  of  Loub  XVL 

driven  by  the  rcvulution  from  their  famiiy  at^d  countiyp 
took  up  tbeir  abode  wit(i  him  during  their  stay  at  Rone^ 
but  that  same  revolution  robbed  him  of  his  possessions  aoA 
his  promotions,  as  be  refused  to  take  the  oaths  then  re* 
quired.  In  this  distress,  the  court  of  Spain,  at  the  soUct* 
tation  of  the  chevaiier  d'Aeara,  settled  a  pension  on  him^ 
which  he  enjoyed  but  three  years,  dying  at  Rone  Nov. 
1794,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 

As  a  poet,  the  cardinal  was  very  early  noticed,  and  hb 
poems  were  so  highly  esteemed  as  to  procure  his  being  ad* 
mitted  into  the  French  academy  long  before  be  had  risen 
in  the  world.  They  have  not,  however,  preserved  their 
leputation,  and  no  person  perhaps  could  judge  more 
severely  of  them  than  the  cardinal  himself,  of  whose 
talents  they  certainly  were  not  wortliy,  nor  did  he  like  to 
hear  them  mentioned.  After  his  death  a  poem  of  his 
composition  was  pul)lij.hed,  "  ReliLrion  veng^e,"  vvnich  was 
at  h;ast  more  becoming  his  rank  ilian  iiis  juvenile  eHuiions. 
Il  (.uiiiains  some  spirited  passai^cs  and  excelleiiL  sentiments, 
but  lias  too  much  of  the  culiiikas  and  plnlosophy  ot  age. 
His  early  potins  were  cen>ured  for  benig  overloaded  with 
gorgeous  figures  and  Howers.  Voltaire  used  to  call  him 
Babe  I  ^la- Bouquet  iere,  the  name  of  a  fat  uosegay  woman, 
wlio  used  to  ply  at  the  door  of  the  Opera.  In  t)iiier  re- 
spects, Voltaire  had  a  high  opinion  of  Benii^^  s  laients,  as 
appears  from  tneir  eorrespundence  (published  m  17l*9,  8vo.) 
in  which  Berins  a])pears  to  great  advantage,  and  very  su- 
perior to  the  flippant  freedoms  of  his  correspondent's  style. 
In  1790,  a  volnnie  of  Bernis'  letters  to  M.  Paris  du  Verney, 
was  published  at  Paris ;  but  these  are  not  very  interestmg, 
unless  as  exhibiting  some  agreeable  features  m  his  charac> 
ter.  The  cardinal's  works,  in  prose  and  verse,  have  been 
often  printed,  and  form  2  vols.  avo.  or  iSnio.  His  poem 
on  fteii^on  was  magnificently  printed  by  Bodoni  in  foL 
and  4to.  and  Didot  printed  a  beaatifni  edition  of  his  com* 
plete  works  in  1797,  8vo.* 

BERNOULLI,  the  name  of  a  family  which  has 
produced  a  succession  of  learned  men,  eminent  in  the 
•tttdy  of  mathematics.  Eight  of  ito  members,  within  tber 
^Mce  of  a  centiiry»  have  been  particalarJiy  distinguiihod 

*  Biof*  UaiftnUle. 
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in  this  science.  The  Bemooilirs  were  originally  of  Ant- 
werpt  but  were  obliged  to  leave  their  country  for  the  saki^ 
of  religion^  daring  the  i>ersecution  raised  by  the  duke  of 
fAlva.  They  then  came  to  Francfort»  and  from  that  to 
Basili'  where  some  of  them  arrived  at  the  chief  offices  of 
the  ropublic  The  first  who  occurs  in  biographical  coUec-> 
tions  is» 

BERNOULLI  (Jamss),  who  was  bom  at  Basil,  Dea  27, 
After  he  bad  studied  polite  literature,  he  learned 
the  old  philosophy  of  the  schools ;  and,  having  taken  bis 

degrees  in  tlie  university  of  Basil,  applied  himself  to  di^- 
vinity,  not  so  much  from  inplination,  as  complaisance  to 
bis  father.  He  gave  very  early  proofs  of  his  genius  for 
mathematics,  and  soon  became  a  geometrician,  without  any 
assistance  from  niasicrs,  and  at  first  almost  without  hool<s: 
for  he  was  not  allowed  to  have  any  books  of  this  kind  ;  and 
if  one  fell  by  chaiKc  into  his  jjands,  he  was  obliged  to  con- 
ceal it,  that  be  uiiglit  not  incur  the  displeasure  of  his  fa- 
ther, who  designed  him  for  other  studies.  This  severity 
made  him  choose  for  his  device.  Phaeton  driving  the  cha- 
riot of  the  sun,  with  these  wuids,  **  invito  patre  sidera 
verso,"  **  I  traverse  tlie  btars  against  my  father's  inclina- 
tion it  had  a  particular  reference  to  astronomv,  the  part 
of  mathematics  to  which  he  at  first  a{)plK  d  hmiself.  But 
these  precautions  did  not  avail,  for  he  pursued  his  fa- 
vourite study  with  great  application.  In  1676  he  began 
his  travels.  When  he  was  at  Geneva,  he  fell  upon  a  me-' 
thod  to  teach  a  young  orirl  to  write,  though  she  liad  lost 
her  sight  when  she  was  but  two  months  old.  At  Bour- 
dcaux  he  composed  universal  gnomonic  tables,  but  tliey 
were  never  pubhshed.  He  returned  from  France  to  his 
own  country  in  1680.  About  this  time  there  appeared  a 
comet,  the  return  of  which  he  foretold,  and  wrote  a  small 
treatise  upon  it,  which  he  afterwards  translated  into  Latin. 
He  went  soon  after  to  Holland,  where  he  applied  himself 
to  the  new  philosophy,  and  particularly  to  that  part  of  the 
nathematics  which  consists  in  resolviiv^  problems  and  de^ 
monstrations.  After  having  visited  Flanders  and  Brabant^ 
he  went  to  Calais^  and  passed  over  to  England.  At  Lon- 
don he  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  most  emi- 
nent men  in  the  several  sciences ;  and  had  the  honour  of 
being  frequently  present  at  the  philosophical  societies  held 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Bojie,  He  returned  to  his  native 
country  in  1682 ;  and  exhibited  at  Basil  a  course  of  expe* 
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riments  in  natural  philosophy  and  mechanics^  which  con* 
•itted  of  a  variety  of  new  discoveries.  The  same  year  he 
puhiished  his  Essay  on  a  new  S3r8tem  of  Comets and 
the  year  fotlowing^  hb  ^  Dissertation  on  the  weight  of  the 
Air.''  Abottt  this  time  Leibnits  having  published,  in  the 
Acu  Entditorum  at  Leipnc,  some  essays  on  his  new  Cal- 
Cttlus  Differentialis/*  but  concealing  the  art  and  method 
of  it,  Mr.  Bernoulli  and  his  brother  John  discovered,  b^ 
the  little  which  they  saw,  the  beauty  and  extent  of  it :  this 
induced  them  to  endeavour  to  unravel  the  secret ;  which 
they  did  with  such  success,  that  Leibnitz  duclur^vd  that  the 
invention  belonged  to  them  as  much  as  to  himself. 

lii  1687,  Jiiiiics  Bernoulli  succeeded  to  the  professorship 
of  mathematics  at  Basil ;  a  trust  which  he  discharged  with 
great  applause ;  and  his  reputation  drew  a  great  number 
of  foreigners  frnm  all  parts  to  attend  his  lectures.  In  1699 
he  was  admitted  a  foreign  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Paris;  and  in  1701  the  same  honour  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  Academy  ot  Berlin  :  in  both  of 
which  he  published  several  ingenious  compositions,  about 
the  years  1702,  3,  and  4.  He  wrote  also  several  pieces  in 
the  "Acta  Eruditorum*'  of  Leipsic,  and  in  the  "Journal 
des  8gavans."  His  intense  application  to  study  brought 
upon  him  the  gout,  and  by  degrees  a  slow  fever,  which 
put  a  perioti  to  his  life  the  16th  of  August  1705,  in  the 
5istyear  ot  his  age.  —  Archimedes  having  found  out  die 
proportion  of  a  sphere  and  its  circumscribing  cylinder, 
ordered  them  to  be  engraven  on  his  monument:  in  imita- 
tion of  hiiDy  Bernoulli  appointed  that  a  logarithmic  spiral 
curve  should  be  inscribed  on  his  tomb,  with  these  words, 

Eadem  mutata  resurgo  in  allusion  to  the  hopes  of  the 
resurrection,  which  are  in  some  measure  represented  by 
the  properties  of  that  curve^  which  he  had  the  honour  oif 
discovering. 

James  Bernoulli  had  an  excellent  genius  for  invention 
and  elepiant  simplicity,  as  well  as  a  close  application.  He 
was«emiuently  skilled  in  all  the  branches  of  the  mathenm- 
lieSy  and  contributed  much  to  the  promoting  the  new  ana- 
lysis, infinite  series,  &c.  He  carried  to  a  great  height 
the  theory  of  the  quadrature  of  the  parabola ;  the  geometry 
ol  cmrve  lines,  of  spirals,  of  cycloids  and  epicycloids.  His 
works,  that  had  heen  published,  were  eoUeoted,  and  printed 
in  2  volumes  4to,  at  Geneva  in  1744.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  occupied  on  a  great  work  eotided  **  De  Arte 
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Conjectandiy"  which  was  published  in  4Uif  in  1713.  Il 
contains  one  of  the  best  and  uiosl  elegaot  introductions  to 
Infinite  Series,  &c.  Tim  posthumous  work  is  omitted  in 
the  collection  of  his  works  above  mentioned^  as  is  a  letter 
of  his  printed  for  the  first  time  by  M.  Bossat  in  the  Jonr* 
na]  de  Physique,**  Sept  1792.' 

BERNOULLI  (John),  the  brother  of  the  preceding^ 
and  a  celebrated  mathenlatician,  was  born  at  Basil  the  TUi 
of  August  1667.  Hb  father  intended  hun  for  trade ;  but 
bis  own  inclination  was  at  first  for  the  belles-iettces,  which 
however,  like  his  brother,  he  left  for  mathematics.  He 
laboured  with  his  brother  to  discover  the  method  used  by 
Leibnitz,  in  his  essays  on  the  Differential  Calculus,  and 
gave  the  first  principles  of  the  Integral  Calcalui.  Our 
author,  with  messieurs  Huygens  and  Leibnitz,  was  the  first 
wrho  gave  the  solution  of  the  problem  proposed  by  James 
Bernoulli,  concerninor  the  catenary,  or  curve  iormed  by  a 
chain  suspended  by  its  two  extremities. 

John  Bernoulli  tiad  tiic  degree  of  docUn-  of  physic  at 
Basil,  Lind  two  years  afterward  was  Uciiiad  prote>b>or  of 
niaiiieiiiaiics  iu  the  university  of  Gioiiingeu.  It  was  here 
that  he  discovered  the  uit  rcurial  phosphorus  or  luminous 
barometer ;  and  where  he  resolved  the  proiilem  propos  d 
by  bis  brutiier  coucciiuug  IsopernvK  lrKtil^^.  Ou  the  denth 
of  his  brother  .larnes,  the  professor  at  Basd,  our  author  re- 
turned to  his  riati\e  country,  against  the  pressing  invita- 
tions of  the  magistrates  ot  Ltreciit  to  come  to  ttiat  city, 
and  of  the  univ«MNitv  of  Gionniixen,  who  wished  to  retain 
hira.  Tlie  academic  senate  of  iiasd  soon  app  aniccj  iwni  to 
succeed  liis  hrother,  wiiiiont  assembling  cumpcLiLors,  and 
contrary  to  the  established  practice;  an appoiuunent  which 
he  held  during  iiis  whole  life. 

In  1714  was  published  his  treatise  on  "  the  management 
pf  Ships;'*  and  in  1730,  his  memoir  on  the  eiiiptical 
figure  of  the  Planets**  gained  the  prize  of  the  academy  of 
sciences.  The  same  academy  also  divided  the  prize,  fox 
their  question  concerning  the  inclination  of  the  planetarj 
orbits,  between  our  author  and  his  »on  Daniel.  John  Ber* 
nouUi  was  a  member  of  most  of  the  academies  of  Europe, 
and  received  as  a  foreign  associate  of  that  of  Paris  in  1699. 
After  a  long  life  spent  in  constant  study  and  improvement 
of  all  the  hraaoea  of  the  mathematics,  he  died  fiili  of 
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bonouis  the  first  of  January  1718,  in  the  8lst  year  of  his 
age.  (Jf  five  sons  which  lie  had,  three  pursued  the  same 
sciences  with  himself.  One  of"  these  died  before  him  ;  tlie 
two  otiiers,  Nicolas  and  Daniel,  he  lived  to  see  become 
eminent  and  much  respected  in  the  same  sciences.  The 
writings  of  this  great  man  were  dispersed  through  the  pe- 
riodical luemoiis  of  several  acadeiiues,  as  well  as  in  many 
separate  treatises.  And  the  whole  of  them  were  carefully 
collected  and  published  at  Lausanrip  and  Geneva,  1742, 
in  4  vols.  4to  ;  but  this  is  stil!  not  (juite  perfect  without  his 
correspondence  with  Leibnitz,  published  under  the  title, 
"  Gul.  Leibnitu  et  Johan.  Bernoutliii  commercinm  philoso- 
phicum  et  matheiiiaticum/'  Lausanne  &  Geneva,  1745, 
2  vols.  4to. ' 

BERNOULLI  (Daniel),  a  celebrated  physician  and 
philosopher,  and  son  of  John  Bernoulli  last  mentioned,  was 
born  atGrontngen  Feb.  the  9th,  1700,  where  his  father 
was  then  professor  of  mathematics.  He  was  intended  by 
his  iather  for  trade,  but  his  genius  led  him  to  other  pnrsuits. 
He  passed  some  time  in  Italy ;  and  at  twenty-four  years  of 
age  he  declined  the  honour  o^ered  him  of  becoming  pre- 
sident of  an  academy  intended  to  have  been  established  at 
Genoa.  He  spent  several  years  with  great  credit  at  Pe- 
tersbnrgh;  and  in  1733  returned  to  Basil,  where  his  father 
was  then  profesaor  of  mathematics ;  and  here  our  author 
successively  filled  the  chair  of  physic,  of  natural  and  of 
speculative  philosophy.  In  his  work  Exercitationes  Ma- 
thematics,** 1724,  he  took  the  only  title  he  then  bad,  viz. 

Son  of  John  Bernoulli,**  and  never  would  suffer  any  other 
to  be  added  to  it.  This  work  was  published  in  Italy,  while 
he  was  there  on  his  travels ;  and  it  classed  him  in  the  rank 
of  inventors.  In  his  work,  Hjdrodynamica,''  published 
in  4to  at  Strasbourg,  in  1738,  to  the  same  title  was  also 
added  that  of  Med.  Prof.  Basil. 

Daniel  Bernoulli  wrote  a  multitude  of  other  pieces,  which 
have  been  published  in  the  Mem.  Acad,  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  and  in  those  of  other  academies.  He  gained  and 
divided  ten  prizes  from  the  academy  of  sciences,  which 
were  contended  lur  by  the  most  illustriugs  mathematicians 
in  Kiuupe.  The  (Hily  person  who  has  linl  similar  success 
of  the  same  kind,  is  Kuler,  his  coauiryman,  disciple,  rival, 
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and  friend*  His  first  prise  he  gained  at  twenty-Cbur  yeaci 
of  age.  In  1734  be  divided  one  with  his  £ither;  which 
hurt  the  family  union  ;  for  the  father  considered  the  con- 
test itself  as  a  want  of  respect ;  and  the  son  did  not  suf- 
ficiently conceal  that  he  thought  (what  was  really  ilie 
cai>e)  his  own  piece  better  than  his  father's.  And  beiides, 
he  declared  tor  Ne^Mmi,  ugainst  whom  his  father  had  con- 
tended all  his  life.  In  1740  uur  auliior  iUvided  the  prize, 
**  On  the  Tides  of  the  Sea,"  with  Euler  and  Maclaurin, 
The  academy  at  the  same  time  crowned  a  fourth  piece, 
whose  chief  merit  was  that  of  being  Cartesian  ;  but  this  w  as 
the  last  public  act  of  auoraLioii  by  the  academy  to  the 
authority  of  the  aulliur  uf  the  Vortices,  wiiich  it  had 
obeyed  too  \o\v^.  In  1748  Daniel  Bernoulli  succeeded  his 
father  John  in  tije  academy  of  sciences,  who  had  succeeded 
liis  hiuther  James ;  this  place,  since  its  first  erecticxn  ia 
1699,  havinp^  never  been  without  a  Bernoulli  to  fill  it. 

Our  autiior  was  extremely  respected  at  Basil ;  and  to 
bow  to  Daniel  Bernoulli,  when  they  met  him  in  the  ^treets^ 
was  one  of  tiie  first  lessons  which  every  father  p^ave  every 
child.  He  was  a  man  of  great  simplicity  and  modesty  of 
manners.  He  used  to  tell  two  little  advcDtiires,  which  he 
said  liad  given  him  more  ])leasure  than  ail  the  other  ho* 
nours  he  had  received.  Travelling  with  a  learned  stranger* 
who,  being  pleased  with  bis  conversation,  asked  his  name; 

I  am  Daniel  Bernoulli,'*  answered  he  with  great  mo* 
desty  ;  «  And  I,**  said  the  stranger  (who  thought  he  meant 
%o  laugh  at  him),  am  Isaac  Newton.'*  Another  time 
having  to  dinner  with  him  the  celebrated  Koenig  the  ma« 
thematician,  who  boasted,  with  some  degcee  of  self-corn- 
placency,  of  a  difficult  problem  he  had  resolved  with  much 
trouble,  Bernoulli  went  on  doing  the  honours  of  his  table, 
and  when  they  went  to  drink  coHee  he  piesented  Koenig 
with  a  solution  of  the  problem  more  elegant  than  his  own. 
After  a  long,  useful,  and  honporable  life,  Daniel  Bernoulli 
died  the  17th  of  March  1782,  in  the  eighty-thud  year  of  , 
his  age.' 

BERNOULLI  (John),  the  grandson  of  the  preceding 
John,  was  bom  at  Basil  Nov.  4,  1744,  and  died  at  Berlin 
July  1 3,  1 807«  He  studied  at  Basil  and  Neufchatel,  at- 
taching  himself  chiefly  to  philosophy,  iBathemadcs,  and 
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astronomy.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  was  invited  to  the 
place  of  astronomer  in  the  acjulemy  ol  Berlin,  and  some 
years  nfter,  having  obraiiietl  permission  to  travel,  he  vi- 
sited Geniiany,  Eiighind,  and  ranee,  and  in  his  suhse- 
quent  travels,  Italy,  Russia,  Poland,  &,c.  From  the  year 
1779,  he  resided  at  Berlin,  where  he  was  appointed  head  • 
of  the  mathematical  class  of  the  academy.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  academies  of  Petersburgli  and  Stockholm^ 
and  of  the  royal  society  of  London.  Like  all  the  other 
branches  of  his  fauui^^  he  was  a  laborious  writer.  The 
IbllowiDg  are  the  principal  productions  of  his  pen,  I.  ''Re* 
cueil  pour  les  Astronomes^*'  1773 — 76»  3  vols.  8vo. 
^  Lettres  sur  diB\>rents  sujets^  ecrites  pendant  le  cours 
d'an  voyage  par  PAllemagne,  la  Suisse,  la  France  meri« 
dionale,  et  l*Italie,inl774  aodl7759*^3  vols.  8vo.l777 — 79. 
3.  Description  d'an  Voyage  en  Prusse,  en  Russie,  et  eu 
Pologne,  en  1777  et  1778,"  first  published  in  German^ 
1779y  6  vols,  but  afterwards  in  French,  Warsaw,  1788.  4.  . 

Lettres  Astronomiques,^*  1781,  according  to  our  autho- 
rity ;  but  he  pnblished  a  work  under  this  title  about  1772^ 
after  he  had  made  a  literary  excnrtion  in  1768  to  England, 
France^  and  Germany,  containing  his  observations  on  the 
actual  state  of  practical  aatronomy  at  Gottiogen,  Casset, 
and  other  parts  of  Germany,  and  at  Greenwich,  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  London,  and  Paris.  5.  A  collection  of  voy- 
ages,'* in  German,  16  vols.  1781^1785.  6.  ^  The  Ar- 
chives, or  records  of  History  and  Geography,''  inGerman, 
a  vols.  1783 — 1788.  7.  De  la  reforme  politique  des 
Jfuift,**  transited  from  the  German  of  Dohm,  1782,  l2mo; 
8.  Elemens  d*Algebre  d'Enler,**  from  the  German,  Ly- 
ons, 1 785,  2  vols.  8vo.  9.  NouvoUes  litteraires  de  divers 
pais/'  Berlin,  1776 — 79,  8vo.  He  edited  also,  in  con- 
junction with  professor  Hindenburg,  for  three  years,  the 
"  Mathemaiickil  Magazine,"  and  wrote  many  papers  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Berlin  Acquit  nn,  and  the  Astronomical 
Ephenierides,  published  in  Berhn.* 

BERNSTORF  (Joiin  HAin  vviG  Ernest,  Colm),  minis* 
terofbtate  in  Denmark,  was  bum  at  Hanover,  May  1 3,  1712. 
Some  iclaiions  he  happened  to  have  in  Denmark  invitt  d 
him  tiuiiier,  where  his  talents  were  soon  noticed,  and  em- 
ployed by  the  government.  After  having  been  ambassa- 
dor in  several  courts,  he  wat  placed  by  Frederick  V.  at 
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the  head  of  foreisjn  afBiirs.    Durinjr  the  seven  vears  war 
(1753 — 62)  he  preserved  a  system  of  strict  neutrality,  which 
proved  eminently  serviceable  to  the  commerce  and  inter- 
nal prosperity  of  Denmark.    In  17()1,  when  the  emperor 
of  Russia,  Peter  III.  threatened  Deiniiark  with  war,  and 
inarched  his  troops  lusvards  Molstein,  Bernstorf  exerted 
the  utmost  vigour  in  contriving  nieai»s  ibr  the  defence  of 
the  country,  and  the  sudden  death  of  Peter  having  averted 
this  storm,  he  employed  his  »kiU  m  bringing  about  an  al- 
liance between  the  coun^  of  Copenhagen  and  St.  Peters- 
burgh.    In  1767  lie  succeeded  in  conclmlmg  a  provisional 
treaty,  bv  which  the  dukedom  of  Holstcui,  which  Paul, 
the  grand  duke  of  Russia,  udiented  by  the  death  of  Peter 
III.  was  exchanox'.l  for  ()ltien})uro[h,  which  iHlonfied  to 
the  king  of  Denmark,     i  his  finally  took  place  m  1773, 
and  procured  an  important  addition  to  tlic  Danish  terri- 
tories.   Soon  after  Bernstorf  put  a  stop  to  the  long  contest 
that  had  been  maintained  respecting  the  house  of  Holstein 
having  a  right  of  sovereignty  over  Uainburgti»  and  that  city 
was  declared  independent  on  condition  of  not  claiming  re- 
payment of  the  money  the  city  bad  advanced  to  the  king  of 
Denmark  and  the  dukes  of  Holttein.  These  measures  con« 
tributed  highly  to  the  reputation  of  count  Bernstorf  as  a 
politician,  but  perhaps  he  derived  as  much  credit  from  his 
conduct  in  other  respects.    He  had  acquired  a  large  estate 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Copeohaeen,  the  peasants  on 
whichy  as  was  the  case  in  Denmark^at  that  time,  were 
slaves,  and  transferred  like  other  property.  Bemstorfi 
however,  not  only  gave  them  their  liberty,  but  granted 
them  Igng  leases,  and  encouraged  them  to  cultivate  the 
land,  and  feel  that  they  had  an  interest  in  it  His  tenantSi 
soon  sensible  of  the  humanity  and  wisdom  of  his  conduct, 
agreed  to  expre^  their  gratitude  by  erecting  an  obelisk 
in  honour  of  him  on  the  side  of  the  great  nid  leading  to 
Copenhagen.    Bernstorf  was  likewise  a  libeval  patron  of 
manufactures,  commerce,  and  the  fine  arts.    It  waa  he 
who  induced  Frederick  V.  to  give  a  pension  fotr  life  to  the 
poet  Klopstock.   On  the  death  of  that  monarch,  Bernstorf 
Was  continued  in  the  ministry  for  the  first  years  of  the 
new  reign,  until  1770,  when  Struenzee  being  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  council,  Bernj»tc>rf  was  allowed  to  realign 
with  a  pension.    He  then  retired  to  lidaibur^-h,  but  after 
the  catastrophe  of  Str»Jenzee,  he  uas  recall*  J,  and  was 
about  tu  aci  out  iqi  Copenhagen  whcu  he  died  oi  au  apo* 
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plexy,  Feb.  19,  1772.  The  political  measures  of  this  states- 
man belong  to  kistory,  but  his  private  character  has  been 
the  theme  of  universal  applause.  Learned,  social,  aflPabh^, 
generous,  and  high  spirited,  he  preserved  the  atiections 
of  ail  who  knew  him,  an4  throughout  his  whole  administra- 
tion had  the  singular  good  fortune  to  enjoy  at  the  same 
time  courtly  favour  and  popular  esteem.  His  nephew, 
count  Andrew  Peter  Bemstorf,  who  was  bom  in  1735,  and 
eventually  succeeded  him  as  foreign  minister  for  Denmark^ 
displayed  erpml  zeal  and  knowledge  in  promoting  the  true 
interests  of  his  country,  which  yet  repeats  his  name  with 
fenrour  and  enthusiasm.  It  was  particulariy  his  object  to 
preserve  the  neutrality  of  Denmark,  after  the  French  ie« 
«  volution  had  provoked  a  combination  of  most  of  the  powers 
of  Europe ;  and  as  long  as  neutral  rights  were  at  all  re« 
spectedi  he  succeeded  in  this  wise  measure.  Hu  state 
papers  on  the  principles  of  the  court  of  Denmark  con- 
cerning neutrality/*  in  1780)  and  his  Declaration  to  the 
courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin,**  in  1792,  were  much  ad- 
mired. In  private  life  he  followed  the  steps  of  his  uncl^ 
by  a  liberal  patronise  of  arts,  commerce,  and  manufactures, 
and  like  him  was  as  popular  in  the  country  as  in  the  court 
He  died  Jan.  21,  1797.' 

BEROALD,  or  BEROALDE  (Matthew),  was  bom  at 
St.  Denis  near  Paris,  and  was  educated  at  the  college  of 
the  cardinal  Lemoine,  where  he  made  great  proficiency  in 
the  learned  languages,  and  became  an  al)le  theoloo;ian, 
mathematician,  philosopher,  and  historian.  In  1550  ho  was 
at  Agen  as  preceptor  to  Hector  1  regosa,  afterwards  bishop 
of  that  city,  and  here  he  was  converted  to  the  Protestant 
religion  along  with  Scalijrerand  other  learned  men.  When 
he  arrived  at  Paris  m  1  558,  he  was  chosen  precejitor  to 
I'heodore  Agrippa  d'Aubign(5 :  but  the  persecution  aribing, 
be  was  arrested  at  Constance  and  condemned  to  be  burnt, 
a  fate  iVoni  which  he  was  preserved  by  the  kinciness  of  an 
ofhcer  who  fav  oured  his  escape.  He  then  went  to  Orleans, 
Kochelle,  and  JSancerre,  and  distinguished  hiuiselt  by  his 
couraf^e  (luring  the  siege  of  this  latter  plane  by  the  marslial 
de  Lachatre.  In  1571  we  find  him  at  Geneva,  oliiciatnig 
as  minister  and  professor  of  philosophy.  His  death  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  1 576.  He  wrote  a  curious 
book  entitled     Chronicon,  sacne  Scripturs  auctoritate 
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cuiJsLitntnm,"  Geneva,  1575,  fol.  In  ibis  he  maintains  that 
all  chronological  authoriucs  nnist  he  suughi  in  the  holy 
scriptures.  Vossius  and  Scaligcr  speak  highly  of  his  ta- 
lents. Uraudius,  in  his  "  Bibliotheca  Classica,"  menuons 
another  work  in  whicli  he  was  concerned,  **  G.  Mercatoris 
et  Matthei  Beroaldi  chroiiologia,  ab  initio  roundi  ex  eclip- 
sis  et  observalioiiibus  astronomicis  dcmonstrata,"  Basil, 
1577,  Cologne,  1568,  fol.  We  have  some  doubts  whether 
this  is  not  tiie  same  as  the  work  mentioned  above.  * 

BEROALDE  D£  Very  iLLE  (Francis),  son  to  the  pre- 
ceding^ was  born  at  Paris,  April  2S»  and  educated 
in  the  principles  of  the  refonned  religion,  but  afWr  hU 
father's  death,  relumed  to  those  of  the  church  of  Rome^ 
and  became  an  ecclesiastic,  having  in  1593  obtained  a 
canonry  of  St.  Gatieii  of  Tours.  From  his  youth  he  ap» 
plied  with  eothusiasiD  to  scientific  pnrsuits,  and  was 
scarcely  twenty  years  old  when  he  published  in  Latin  and 
French,  Besson's  Tl^eatre  of  mathematical  and  mechani- 
cal instruments,**  with  explanations.  At  that  time,  if  he 
nay  be  credited,  he  had  made  many  discoveries  in  mathe* 
matics,  was  ao  expert  watchmaker  and  goldsmith,  and  hia 
knowledge  of  the  classics  would  have  reconuneuded  him  to 
the  place  of  tutor  to  the  son  of  a  person  of  rank :  but  he 
was  extremely  vain,  and  perpetually  flattering  himself  that 
he  possessed  invaluable  secrets,  and  had  discovered  the 
philosopher's  stone,  perpetual  motion,  and  the  quadrature 
of  the  circle*  His  works  certainly  show  that  be  had  accu* 
mulated  a  censiderable  stock  o£  various  knowledge,  but  he 
was  very  deficient  iu  judgment.  His  style  is  diffuse,  and 
so  perplexed  even  in  his  poems,  that  his  works  have  bad 
but  few  readers,  and  are  in  request  only  by  the  collectors 
of  curiosities.  The  greater  part  of  these  were  collected 
and  published  under  the  title  of  "Apprehensions  spiri- 
tuelles,"  Paris,  1383,  12mo:  among  them  is  a  poem  in 
imitation  of  sir  Thomas  More's  Utopia.  li}s  translation 
of  Columna'^  Hypnerotomacbia  is  only  thai  of  John  Mar- 
tin iilu  red  and  disiigured  Niceron  has  given  a  list  of  his 
other  works  (vol.  XXXI V.)  among  wluch  are,  1.  "  Histoire 
veritable,  ou  Le  Voyage  des  Princes  fortunes,"  Paris,  1610, 
8vo.  2.  "Le Cabinet  de  Minerve,  &c."iiouen,  1601,  l2mo. 
3.  Moyen  de  parvenir,"  printed  under  tlie  title  of  "  Sal- 
luigondifi,"  and  that  of     Coup-cu  de  ia  Melaach^li^j''  II: 
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collection  of  licentious  tales,  in  luiieh  request  with  a  cer- 
tain descriptiun  of  colUH  tors.  Be roaide's  death  u  coujec- 
tured  to  have  happened  m  lf>12.* 

BEROALDO  (Philih),  thL  elder,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent scholars  of  the  hfteentb  century,  descended  from  an 
ancient  and  noble  family  of  Bologna,  was  bom  there, 
Dec.  7,  1433.  Having  lost  his  fatlu  r  in  his  infancy,  be 
was  brought  op  by  his  mother  with  the  greatest  caie>  able 
masters  being  piovided  for  his  education,  whose  pains  be 
rewarded  by  an  uncommon  proficieocy,  aided  by  an  asto* 
nisbing  memory.  Besides  the  lessons  which  they  gare  bins^ 
he  studied  so  hard  by  himself  that  at  the  age  of  eighteen^ 
he  fell  into  a  very  dangerous  disorder,  from  which  he  reco> 
Tcred  with  much  difiicoity*  When  it  was  discovered  thai 
he  could  learn  nothtog  more  from  his  tutors,  it  was  thought 
that  the  best  way  to  increase  his  knowledge  was  to  employ 
htm  in  teaching  others.  When  only  nineteen,  therefore, 
be  opened  a  school  first  at  Bologna,  and  afterwards  at 
Parma  and  Milan.  After  continuing  this  for  some  time, 
the  high  reputation  of  the  univeisity  of  Paris  made  bim 
very  anxious  to  visit  that  city,  which  accordingly  he  ac<* 
compliahed,  and  gave  public  lectures  for  some  mootha 
to  a  very  large  auditory,  some  say,  of  sis  hnnAed  schola<a> 
Every  ming  in  science  then  was  done  by  lecturing^  and 
Beroaldo,  no  doubt  gratified  by  the  applause  be  had  met 
with,  would  have  remained  longer  at  Paris  had  he  not  been 
leealled  to  his  own  country,  htt  return  to  which  created  • 
sort  of  public  rejoicing.  His  first  honour  waa  to  be  ap« 
pointed  professor  bdles-lettres  in  the  miiversity  of  Bo* 
Jogna,  which  be  retained  alibis  life,  and  although  be  would 
ba\  e  been  content  with  this,  as  the  summit  of  hb  literary 
ambition,  yet  thiti  promotion  was  followed  by  civic  honours. 
In  1  l'S9  he  was  named  one  of  the  ancients  of  Bologna, 
and  some  years  u.Ucr  niaac  one  of  a  deputation  from  the 
citv,  with  Galeas  Bentivoglio,  lu  pope  Alexander  Vi.  <fle 
was  also  for  several  years,  secretary  of  the  republic. 

Amidst  so  much  study  and  so  many  cuipioy incuts,  Be- 
roaldo  had  his  rchixutions,  which  do  not  add  so  much  to 
his  reputation.  II  •  was  fond  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
and  passionately  addicted  to  p\ns\  to  v, inch  he  sacrificed 
all  he  was  worth.    He  was  an  aiueut  votary  of  the  Ian  sex; 

and  thought  no  pains  nor  expence  too  ^s^ai  iQt  accouipiish- 
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ing  hb  wishes.  He  dreaded  wedlock,  both  on  his  owft  ac« 
count  and  that  of  his  mother,  whom  he  always  tenderly 
loved.  Bttt  at  length  he  found  a  lady  to  his  mind,  and  all 
those  diilerent  passions  that  had  agitated  the  youth  of  Be« 
loaldo  were  appeased  the  moment  he  was  married.  The 
mild  and  engaging  manners  of  his  bride  inspired  him  with 
prudence  and  oeconomy.  Beroaldo  was  from  that  time 
quite  another  man.  negnlar,  gentle,  polite,  beneficent, 
envious  of  no  one,  doing  no  one  wrong,  and  speaking 
no  evil,  giving  merit  its  due,  unambitious  of  honours,  and 
content  with  humbly  accepting  such  as  were  offereti  him. 
He  had  sc  arcely  ^^n  enemy,  except  Geo rjije  Merula,  whose 
jealousy  was  roused  by  Beroaldo's  aduilralion  of  Politiau, 
whom  himself  once  admired,  and  alierwards  took  every 
oppuriuiiiiy  lo  traduce  as  a  scholar.  Beroahlo's  weak  state 
of  health  brought  on  premature  old  age,  and  he  died  of  :l 
fever,  which  was  considered  as  too  sliglit  for  advice,  July 
7,1505.  His  funeral  v\as  uncommonly  p(jm]ious;  the  bodv, 
robed  in  silk  and  crowned  with  laurel,  was  followed  by  aii 
persons  of  literary  or  civic  distinction  at  Bologna. 

Ber<)aldo*8  chief  merit  was  his  pul>lication  of  good  edi- 
tions of  the  ancient  Koinan  authors,  with  learned  commen- 
taries. His  own  style,  however,  some  critics  think,  is  af- 
fected, and  more  like  that  of  his  favouriie  Apuleius  than 
that  of  Cu  ero,  and  his  judgment  is  rather  inferior  to  his 
learning.  Among  his  publications  we  may  enumerate, 
(referring  to  Niceron,  vol.  XXV.  for  the  whole),  1.  *'  Caii 
Plinii  historia  naiuralis,"  Parma,  1476,  Trevisa,  1479,  and 
Paris,  1516,  all  in  fol.  He  was  not  more  than  nineteen 
when  he  wrote  the  notes  to  this  edition  of  Piioyy  whom  he 
afterwards  took  up  and  meant  to  have  given  more  ample 
illuKtrations,  but  the  copy  on  which  be  had  written  his  notes 
being  stolen  at  Bologna,  he  expressed  at  his  dying  hour 
his  regret  for  the  loss.  2.  ^  Annotattones  in  commentarioa 
fiervii  Virgilianoa^'*  Bologna,  I4d2,  4to.  3.  "Propertii 
opera  com  commentariisy'*  Bologna,  1487,  Yentce^  1493, 
Faris,  1604,  all  in  fol.  4v  Annotationes  in  Tarios  aa« 
shores  antiquott,''  Bologna,  1488,  Venice,  1489,  Brescia, 
1496,  fol.  5.  Oratbnes,*'  Paris,  1490,  Lyons,  1490 
and  1492,  Bologna,  1491,  &c«  6.  A  second  collection, 
•ntiiled  ^^Orationes,  pre&tiones,  pr«lectione%  &c.**  Pa- 
ris, 1>05,  1507  (or  1508),  1509,  1515,  4to.  There  ar« 
in  this  trollection  some  amatl  pieces  of  other  authors,  but 
near  thirty  by  Beroaldo,  both  In  prose  and  verse.  Besides 
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these,  nur  authority  slates,  that  there  have  been  six  mor^ 
editious,  and  yet  it  is  ranked  among  tlie  larc  books.  7. 
**  Declamatio  ebriosi,  seuitaturis,  et  aleaiorLs,"  Bolot^iia, 
1499,  Paris,  1505,  4to,  &e.    According  to  the  title  of  a 
French  translation,  for  we  liave  not  seen  this  work,  it  is  a 
debute  between  a  druiilwnd,  ijallant,  and  gamester,  which 
of  tliem,  as  the  worst  character,  ought  to  be  disinherited 
by  his  father.    The  French  liave  two  translations  of  it, 
one  a  sort  of  paraphrase,  Paris,  1556,  i2nio,  the  other 
versified  by  Gilbert  Damalis,  Lyons,  1558,  8vo.  Besides 
these,  Beroaldo  edited  Suetonius,  Apuleius,  Aulns  Gel- 
liusy  Lucan,  and  some  other  classics,  with  notes. — He  haA 
a  son,  Vincent,  who  is  ranked  among  ihe  Bolognese  wri- 
ters, only  for  having  given  an  explanation  of  all  the  words 
employed  by  Bologoetti  in  his  poem    11  Constante/*— - 
Boiognetti  was  bis  uterine  brother,  and  he  wrote  these 
explanations  from  the  poem  when  in  Qianuscript,  and  when 
it  consisted  of  twenty  cantos,  but  as  it  consisted  of  sixteeii 
when  published  in  1566,  his  friend  Mrdtacheti,  to  whoni 
he  bequeathed  his  explanation,  published  only  what  re« 
lated  to  these  sixteen,  under  the  title  of  ^<  Dichiarazione 
di  tutte  le  voci  proprie  del  Constante,  &c.**  Bologna,  1570, 
4to. ' 

BEROALDO  (Philip)  the  younger,  a  noble  Bolognese, 
was  born  at  Bologna,  Oct  I,  1472.  He  was  the  nephew 
and  pupil  of  the  eldier  Beroaldo^  the  subject  of  the  pre« 
ceding  article,  under  whose  instructions  he  made  such 
early  proficiency  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  that 
in  1496,  when  he  was  only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  be 
was  appointed  public  professor  of  polite  literature  at  Bo« 
logna.  Having  afterwards  chosen  the  city  of  Rome  as  his 
residence,  he  there  attracted  the  notice  of  Leo  X.  then 
cardinal  de  Medici,  who  received  him  into  his  service,  as 
his  private  secretary  ;  and  when  Leo  arrived  at  the  ponti- 
licate,  Beroaldo  was  notpinatcci  president  of  Lhe  Roman 
academy,  but  [probably  relinqui.shed  this  office  on  being 
appointed  lihraiiau  of  the  Vatican.  i^eiiilju,  Bibicua, 
Molza,  Flaminio,  and  other  learned  men  of  the  time,  were 
his  particular  friends  Rome.  Hl-  appeared  also  among 
the  adujirt'fb  of  the  celebrated  Roiaaii  (  nurtesan  Iniperiali, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  jeaious  of  the  superior  pretensions 

*  Btef.  17aiTeraelle.~M  ireri. — Gregwe1l*f  Pdiliaii. — ^Bailtek  Jnjvenira*  dei 
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of  Sadoletl  (afterwards  cardinal)  to  her  favour.  The 
warmth  of  his  temperature,  indeed,  sufBcienUy  appetrs  in 
some  of  bis  poems,  but  such  was  the  taste  of  that  age,  and 
particuiarljr  of  the  licentious  court  of  LeoX.  His  deaths 
which  happened  iu  1518,  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  some  vexations  fvhich  he  experienced  from  that  pontifl^ 
as  librarian,  but  this  seems  doubtfiil. 

He  was  equally  learned  with  the  elder  Beroaldo,  and 
wrote  with  more  taste,  particularly  in  poetry,  but  he 
was  less  laborious,  his  only  productions  being,  1.  Tacitt 
Annailum  libri  quinque  priores,^*  Rome,  1515,  Lyons,l542y 
Paris,  1608,  all  in  foL  This  edition  is  dedicated  to  Leo  X. 
at  whose  request  it  was  undertaken,  and  wlio  gave  five  hun- 
dred sequins  for  the  manuscript,  from  which  it  was  copied* 
to  Angelo  Arcomboldo,  wlio  brought  it  from  the  abbey  of 
Corvey  in  Westphalia.  Leo  was  likewise  so  pleased  with 
what  Beroaldo  had  done,  that  he  denounced  the  sentence 
of  excommunication,  with  the  penalty  of  two  hundred 
ducats,  and  forfeiture  of  the  books,  against  any  persons  who 
should  reprint  the  book  within  ten  years  without  the  ex* 
press  consent  of  the  editor.  The  omer  books  of  Tacitus, 
TOrmerly  published,  are  added  to  the  editions  above  speci- 
fied. 2.  *^  Qdarum  libri  tres,  et  epigrammatum  liber 
unus,"  Rome,  1530,  4to.  These  were  received  with  such 
applause,  particularly  by  the  French  nation,  that  he  has 
had  no  less  than  six  translators  in  that  country,  among 
whom  is  the  celebrated  Clernent  Marot.  A  part  oi  them 
were  iiicorpuraLed  ni  tiie  Delitiae  poet.  Italorum^*  of 
Toscano. ' 

BiilROLDlNGEN  (Francis  DE),  an  eminent  mineralo- 
gist, was  born  at  St.  Gall,  Oct.  I !,  1740,  and  died  March 
8,  1798.  He  was  a  canon  of  Hildcitheim  and  Osnaburgh^ 
a  member  of  several  literary  societies,  and  had  travelled 
into  various  countries,  to  investigate  tlie  nature  of  the 
soil,  tile  structure  oi  mountains,  and  tlieir  mineral  produc- 
tions. By  this  means  he  accumulated  a  great  stock  of  in- 
formation which  has  ^iven  a  value  to  his  works,  notwith- 
standing his  inclination  to  hypotheses,  and  the  indulgence 
of  certain  preiudtcos.  All  his  works  are  in  (acrman.  Their 
subjects  are,  1.  "  Observations,  doubts,  and  (questions  on 
Mineralogy,  &:c."  2  vols.  1778 — 1793,  8vo.    2.  Oh- 

servatious  made  duriug  a  tour  to  the  quicksilver  mines  oi 
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the  Palatinate,  ^c.'»  Berhn,  1788,  avo.  3,  "The  Vol- 
caiios  of  ancient  and  modern  times  considered  physically 
and  mineralogically,"  iManheim,  1791,  8vo.  4.  "Anew 
theofy.on  the  Basaites/'  printed  in  C relics  supplement  to 
the  annals  of  Chemistry.  5.  "A  description  of  the  foun- 
tain of  Dribourg,"  Hildesheim,  1782,  Svo.  * 

BEROSUS,  priest  of  the  temple  of  Bel  us  at  Babylon,  in 
the  time  of  Ptolemy  Pbiladelphus.  He  wrote  the  history 
of  Cbaldea,  which  U  frequently  quoted  by  the  ancients, 
and  of  which  some  curious  fragments  are  preserved  to  us 
hyJosepbus;  but  he  attributed  an  ideal  antiquity  to  his 
country,  and  mingled  his  accounts  with  astrology.  His 
predictions,  according  to  Pliny,  induced  the  Athenians  to 
place  a  statue  of  him  in  their  gymnasium  with  a  gilded 
tongue.  Fire  books  of  antiquities  were  printed  under  tho 
name  of  Berosus,  Antwerp,  1545,  8vo^  by  Annius  Viterbo, 
but  they  were  soon  discomed  to  be  forgeries.  * 

BERQUIN  (ARNAm>),  a  miscellaneous  French  writer, 
whose  principal  works  are  well-known  in  this  country^ 
was  born  at  Bonrdeaux,  about  1749,  and  made  his  first 
appearance  in  the  literary  world  in  1774,  as  the  author  of 
some  Idyls,  admired  for  their  delicacy  and  sensibility* 
The  same  year  he  Tersified  the  Pygmalion'*  of  Rousseau ; 
and  afker  publishmg  in  1775,  8to,  ^  Tableaux  Anglais," 
a  translation  of  several  English  essays,  be  wrote  some  ro« 
mances,  of  which  his  Genevieve  de  Brahant*'  was  reckon* 
ed  the  best.  He  afterwards  applied  himself  to  the  com- 
position of  books  for  children,  particularly  his  "Ami  des 
Enfafis,'*  which  has  been  translatt;(l  into  English,  liis  "  Lec- 
tures pour  les  Enfans,  &c/'  and  puhhsiied  translations  of 
•*  Sandtord  and  Merton,"  and  some  other  English  books 
calculated  for  tiie  same  purpose.  All  these  are  included 
in  the  edition  of  bis  works  published  by  M.  llenouard,  Pa- 
ris, 1803,  20  vols.  l  Sni(i,  except  his  "  Tableaux  Anglais.'* 
The  **  Ami  des  Enians,*'  the  most  celebrated  and  popu- 
lar of  all  his  works,  was  honoured  with  die  prize  given  by 
the  French  academy  for  the  most  useful  book  that  ap- 
peared in  1784.  He  was  for  some  tune  editor  of  the  Mo- 
niteur  ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  Messrs.  Gint^uen^  and 
Crouveile,  conducted  the      leuiUe  vUlageoise.'*  In 

*  Biog.  UaivcfMlle. 
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1791,  he  was  proposed  as  a  candidate  for  tutor  to  the 
Dauphin,  but  died  the  sanie  year  at  Paris,  Dec.  21.  * 

BKRQUIN  (Lfwis  de),  a  gentleman  of  Artois,  and  a 
man  of  great  learning,  was  burnt  for  being  a  Protestant, 
at  Paris,  1529.    He  was  lord  of  a  village,  whence  he  took 
his  name,  and  for  some  time  made  a  considerable  figure  at 
the  court  of  France,  where  he  was  honoured  with  the  title 
o£  kiDg^s  GOUDselior*    Erasmus  says,  thai  his  great  crime 
was  openly  professing  to  hate  the  monks ;  and  hence  arose 
bis  warm  contest  with  William  Queraus^  one  of  the  most 
violent  inquisitors  of  his  time.    A  charge  of  heresy  wai 
contrived  against  him,  the  articles  of  his  accusation  being 
extracted  from  a  book  which  he  had  published^  and  he  was 
committed  to  prison,  but  when  the  af&ir  came  to  a  trial, 
he  was  acquitted  by  the  judges.    His  accusers  pretended 
that  he  would  not  have  escaped,  had  not  the  king  inter- 
posed bis  authority ;  but  Berquin  himself  ascribed  it  en- 
tirdy  to  the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  went  on  with  equal 
coinage  in  avowing  bis  sentiments.  Some  time  after,  Noel 
Beda  and  his  emissaries  made  extracts  from  some  of  bis 
books,  and  having  accused  bim  of  pernicious  errors,  he 
was  again  sent  to  prison,  and  the  cause  being  triedy  sen- 
tence was  passed  against  bim;  viz.  that  his  books  be  com- 
mitted to  the  flames,  that  be  retract  bis  errors,  and  make 
a  proper  submission,  and  if  be  refuse  to  comply,  that  be 
be  burnt   Being  a  man  of  an  undaunted  inflexible  spirit, 
be  would  submit  to  nothing ;  and  in  all  probability  would 
at  this  time  have  suffered  death,  bad  not  some  of  the  j  udges, 
who  perceived  the  violence  of  bis  accusers,  procured  the 
affiur  to  be  again  beard  and  examined.   It  is  thought  this 
vras  owing  to  the  intercession  of  madame  the  regent.  In  the 
mean  time  Francis  I.  returning  from  Spain,  and  finding  the 
danger  his  counsellor  was  in  from  Beda  and  his  faction,  wrote 
to  the  parliament,  telling  them  to  be  cautious  how  they 
proceeded,  for  that  he  himself  would  take  cognizance  of 
the  affair.    Soon  after  Bei  t^uui  was  sei  at  liberty,  which 
gave  him  such  courage,  that  he  turned  accuser  against  his 
accusers,  and  prosecuted  them  for  irreligioii,  though,  if  he 
had  taken  the  advice  of  Erasmus,  he  would  have  esteemed 
it  a  sufficient  triumph  that  he  had  got  Iree  trom  the  per- 
secution of  such  people,    lie  was  sent  a  third  time  to  pri« 
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son,  and  condemned  to  a  public  recantation  and  perpetual 
imprisonnunt.  Rcfnsing  to  acfjiiiesce  in  tliis  judginetit, 
he  ^'as  condeuiiicfl  ns  an  ubstinate  iicrctic,  strani>led  on  the 
Grevc,  attd  aturwards  burnt.  He  suQered.  deatli  with 
great.  comsUlik  n  and  resolution,  April  17,  1529,  l)cinj^  tlien 
about  40  years  oi  age.  The  nionk,  who  ac  companied  him 
on  the  scaffold,  declared,  that  he  had  observed  in  him 
signs  of  abjuration  :  which  Erasmus  however  believes  to  be 
a  falsehood,  It  is  always/'  says  he,  their  custom  in 
like  cases.  These  pious  frauds  serve  to  keep  up  their 
credit  as  the  avengers  of  religioDi  and  to  justify  lo  the 
deluded  people  those  who  have  accused  and  condemned 
the  burnt  heretic,"  Among  his  works  are,  1.  Le  vrat 
moyen  de  bien  et  catholiquement  se  confesser^^*  a  transla- 
tion from  the  Latin  of  Erasmus,  Lyons,  15429  l^mo.  2« 
*^  Le  Chevalier  Chretien,"  1542,  another  translation  from 
Erasmus.  Of  his  other  writings,  we  have  some  account  ia 
the  following  extract  from  Cbevillier's  History  of  Printing. 
**  In  1 523,  May  23,  the  parliament  ordered  the  books  of 
Lewis  de  Berqoin  to  be  seized,  and  communicated  to  the 
fiiculty  of  divinity,  for  their  opinion.  The  bo<^  De  ab- 
rogandft  MissI,*'  was  found  upon  him,  with  some  others  of 
'Luthec^s  and  Melanethon^s  books;  and  seven  or  eight 
treatises  of  which  he  was  the  author,  some  under  these 
titles :  Speculum  Theologastiorum ;"  De  usu  U  officio 
Misss,  &c."  **  Rationes  Lutheri  quibus  omnes  Cliristianoa 
esse  Saeerdotet  molitur  suadere,**  Le  D^bat  de  Pi^t£  &, 
Supefstition***  There  were  found  also  some  books  which 
he  had  translated  into  French,  as  Reasons  why  Luther 
has  caused  the  Decretals  and  all  the  books  of  the  Canon 
Law  to  be  burnt ;"  The  Roman  Triad,"  and  others.  1  he 
€a£ulty,  after  having,  examined  these  books,  jud^^ed  that 
they  contained  expressly  the  heresies  and  hlasplieniics  of 
Luther.  Their  opinion  is  dated  Friday,  July  26,  1523,  and 
acldicsscd  Lo  tlie  court  ot  pailiament.  After  having  lE^'ven 
their  eensLire  upon  each  book  in  pariirulur,  they  corn  lude 
that  they  ought  all  to  be  cast  into  the  iire  ;  that  Bcrc^um 
having  made  himseit  the  defender  of  the  Ltitheran  liere- 
sies,  he  ought  to  be  obliged  to  a  pid)lic  ahjiuation,  and  to 
be  forbidiien  to  compose  any  l)()t>k  for  the  future,  or  to 
make  any  translation  prejudicial  to  the  faith."  \ 
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BERR£TINI  (Pibtro)  DA  CORTONA,  an  eminent 
artist,  was  born  at  Cortona,  in  1596,  and  according  to 
lome  writers,  was  a  disciple  of  Andrea  Comtnodi,  though 
others  affirm  tbat  he  was  the  disciple  of  Baccio  Ciarpi ;  and 
Argenville  says^  he  was  sacoessively  the  disciple  of  both. 
He  went  young  to  Rome,  and  applied  himself  diligently  to 
study  the  antiques,  the  works  of  Raphael,  Bnonaroti,  and 
Folidoro';  by  which  he  so  unproved  his  taste  and  his  hand, 
that  he  distinguished  himself  in  a  degree  superior  to  any 
of  the  artists  of  his  rime;  And  it  seemed  astonishing  that 
two  sQch  noble  designs  as  were  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines, 
and  the  Battle  of  Alexander,  which  he  painted  in  the  P^- 
kzzo  Sacchetti,  could  be  the  product  of  so  young  an 
•rtbty  when  it  was  observed,  tbat  for  invention,  disposi* 
tiott^  elevation  of  thought,  and  an  excellent  tone  of  colour, 
they  were  equal  to  the  performances  of  the  best  masters. 
He  worked  with  remarkable  ease  and  freedom ;  hb  figures 
ajre admirably  grouped ;  his  distribution  is  elegant;  and  the 
Chiaroscuro  is  judiciously  observed.  Nothing  can  be  more 
grand  than  his  ornaments ;  and  where  landscape  is  intro- 
duced, it  is  designed  in  a  superior  taste  ;  and  thro n8:h  liis 
whole  composiuous  thtic  appears  an  uiKomuion  grace. 
But  De  Piles  observes,  iliat  it  was  not  siicli  a  grace  as  was 
the  poi  tioii  oi  iva})hael  and  Correggio ;  but  a  general  grace, 
consisting:  rather  in  a  habit  of  making  the  airs  ot*  his  heads 
always  iigreeable,  than  in  a  choice  ot*  expressions  suitable 
to  each  subject.  By  the  best  judges  it  hcems  to  be  agreed, 
that  altliuugh  this  niasiei  was  frequently  incorrect ;  though 
not  always  judicious  in  his  expre.>sions ;  though  irree^ular 
in  his  draperies,  afid  apt  to  design  his  figures  too  short 
and  too  heavy ;  yet,  by  the  uiagaiihcence  of  liis  composi- 
tion, the  delicate  airs  of  his  faces,  the  grandeur  of  his  de- 
corations, and  the  astonishing  suavity  and  gracefulness  of 
the  whole  together,  he  must  be  allowed  to  have  been  the 
mo  t  ag  reeable  tiuinnerisJ  that  auy  age  hath  protluced.  Ho 
had  ai»  eye  for  colour;  l)ut  his  colouring  in  fresco  is  far 
superior  to  what  he  performed  in  oil ;  n(jr  do  his  easel  pic- 
tures appear  as  finished  as  might  be  expected  from  so  great 
a  master,  when  compared  what  what  he  painted  in  a  larger 
size.  Some  of  the  most  capital  works  of  Pietro,  in  fresco, 
are  in  the  fiarberini  palace  at  Rome,  and  the  Palazzo  Pitti 
at  Florence.  Of  his  oil-pictures,  perhaps  none  excels  the 
altar-piece  of  Ananias  healing     Paul,  in  tbe  church  of 
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the  Concezione  at  Home.  Mexander  VII.  created  him 
knight  of  the  golden  spur.  The  grand  duke  Ferdinand  If. 
a4so  conferred  on  him  several  marks  of  bis  esteem*  That 
l^rince  one  day  admiring  the  ligare  of  a  child  weeping, 
which  he  had  just  painted,  he  only  gave  it  one  touch  of 
the  pencil,  and  it  appeared  laughing  ;  then,  with  another 
tfiuch,  he  put  it  in  its  former  state :  *^  Prince,"  said  Berre- 
liniy  ^'yoii  see  how  easily  children  laugh  and  cry/*  He 
was  so  laborious!  wi^^  which  he  was  tor- 

mented, did  not  prevent  him  from  working ;  but  his  seden- 
tary life,  in  conjunction  with  his  extreme  application, 
mogmented  that  cruel  disease,  of  which  he  died  in  1$69.* 
BERRIMAN  (Wiluam),  a  pious  and  learned  English 
divine^  was  born  lu  London,  September  24,  1688,  His 
Cither,  John  Berriman,  was  an  apothecary  in  Bishopsgate- 
atieet;  and  his  grandfather,  the  reverend  Mr.  Berriman, 
was  rector  of  Bedingtoii,  in  tlie  county  of  Surrey.  His 
grammatical  education  he  received  partly  at  Banbury,  in 
Oxfordshire,  and  panly  at  Mercbant-taylors*  school,  Lon- 
don. At  seventeen  years  of  age  he  was  entered  a  com- 
moner at  Oriel  college,  in  Oxford,  where  he  prosecuted 
bis  studies  with  great  assiduity  and  success,  acquiring  a 
critical  skill  in  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Arabic,  and 
Syriac  In  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  he  did  not 
attend  to  that  momentary  light  which  fancy  and  imagina- 
tion seemed  to  flash  upon  them,  but  endeavoured  to  explain 
them  by  the  riilci  of  <;^!-animar,  criticii»in,  logic,  and  ihe 
analogv  of  faith.  The  articles  of  doctiinu  and  di^cipline 
which  he  drew  from  the  red  writings,  he  Uticcd  through 
the  piiiiiitive  church,  and  continned  by  the  evidence  of 
the  fathers,  and  the  decisions  of  the  more  generally  re- 
cen  c  cl  councils.  On  the  2d  of  June,  1711,  Mr,  Berriman 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  master  of  arts.  After  he 
left  the  iiiuversity,  he  otliciated,  for  some  time,  as  curate 
and  lecturer  of  Allhallous  in  Tliames-street,  and  lecturer 
of  St,  Michael's,  Quccnhithe.  The  first  occasion  of  his 
jippcariiif]^  in  print  arose  from  ilic  Trinitarian  controversy. 
He  pnbli^llcd,  in  1719,  *' A  seasonable  review  of  Mr.  Whis- 
ton's  account  of  Primitive  Doxoiogies,"  which  was  follow  cd, 
in  the  same  year,  by  "  A  second  review/*  'riiL>e  ])!cces 
recommended  him  so  etfectually  to  the  notice  of  Dr.  Ro- 
binsoOy  biihop  of  London,  thai  in  1 720,  he  wa»  appoiutcd 
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his  lorJsliip's  domestic  chnplain ;  and  so  well  satisfied  was 
that  prelate  with  Mr.  Berriman's  integnty,  abilities,  and 
application,  that  he  consulted  and  cniru.sted  him  in  most 
of  his  spiritual  and  secular  concerns.  As  a  furtlicr  proof 
of  his  approbation,  the  bishop  collated  him,  io  April  1722, 
to  the  livinor  of  St.  Andrcvv-Undershaft.  On  the  25th  of 
June,  in  the  same  year,  he  accumulated,  at  O.xi ord,  tlie 
degrees  of  bachelor  and  doctor  in  divinity.  In  1723,  Dr, 
Berriman  lost  his  patron,  the  bishop  of  l.ondon,  who,  in 
testimony  of  his  regard  to  his  chaplain,  bequeathed  him 
the  fifth  part  of  his  large  and  valuable  library.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  evidence  our  learned  divine  had  alreadjr 
given  of  his  zeal  and  ability  in  defending  the  commonly* 
received  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  he  was  appointed  to  preach 
lady  ISIoyer's  lecture,  in  1723  and  1724,  The  eight  ser- 
mons be  had  delivered  on  the  occasion,  were  published  ii| 
1725,  under  the  title  of  "  An  historical  accoant  of  the 
Trinitarian  ControTery.'*  This  work^  in  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Godolpbiu,  provost  of  Eton  college,  merited  a  much 
greater  reward  than  lady  Moyer^s  donation.  Accordingly, 
ue  soon  found  an  opportunity  of  conferring  such  a  reward 
upon'  Or.  Berriman,  by  inviting  him,  without  solicitation, 
to  accept  of  a  fellowship  in  his  college.  Our  author  was 
elected  fellow  in  1727,  and  from  that  time  he  chiefly  re* 
aided  at  Eton  in  the  Sunimer,  and  at  his  parsonage-house 
in  th^e  Winter.  Hb  election  into  the  college  at  £ton  was  a 
benefit  and  ornament  to  that  society.  He  wi|s  a  faithful 
steward  in  their  secular  aflairs,  was  strictly  observant  of 
their  local  statutes,  and  %ras  a  benefactor  to  the  college,  in 
his  will.  While  the  doctor's  learned  productions  obtained 
for  him  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  several  able  and  va- 
luable men,  and,  among  the  rest,  of  Dr.  Wat^rland,  it  is 
not,  at  the  same  time,  surprising,  that  they  should  excite 
antagonists.  One  ot  these,  who  then  appeared  without  a 
ijarne,  and  who  at  fust  treated  our  author  with  decency 
and  respect,  was  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton  ;  but  afterv\a.rds, 
when  Dr.  Middleton  pui)lishud  liis  Introductory  Discoui'se 
to  the  Inquiry  into  the  niiraculuus  powers  of  iliu  Christian 
church,  and  the  Inijuiry  itself,  he  chose  to  speak  of 
Dr.  Ijcrrinian  with  no  small  degree  of  severity  iuui  con- 
tempt. In  iuiswcr  to  ihc  attacks  made  upon  him,  our  di- 
vine printed  in  I7i31,  "A  defence  of  some  passages  ii^ 
the  Historical  Account.  In  I73f3,  came  out  his  "Brief 
remarks  on  Mr.  Chandler* s  introductiou  to  the  history  of 
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the  Inquisition,**  which  was  followed  by  A  review  of  the 
Remarks.  His  next  pubHcation  was  his  course  of  sermons 
at  Mr.  Boyle*s  lecture^  preached  iii  1730,  17^1,  and  1732, 
and  published  in  2  vols.  1733,  Svo.  The  author,  in  this 
work,  states  the  evidence  of  our  religion  from  the  Old 
Testament ;  vindicates  the  Christian  intemretation  of  the 
•nclent  prophecies ;  and  points  out  the  historictil  cham 
and  connection  of  these  prophecies.  In  the  preface,  he 
asserts  the  authority  of  Moses,  as  an  inspired  historian  and 
)aw-gtver,  against  his  old  antagonist  Dr.  Middleton  ;  who, 
in  a  letter  to  Dr.  WateHand,  had  disputed  the  literal  ac- 
count of  the  fall,  and  had  expressed  liimself  with  his  usual 
scepticism  concerning  the  divine  origin  of  the  Mosaic  in-* 
stitution,  as  well  as  the^  divine  ins{)invtion  of  its  founder. 
Besides  the  writiiiii;s  we  have  mentioned,  Dr.  Berriniau 
printed  a.  miuiber  oi  occasional  sermons,  aiul,  ariiung  ilie 
rest,  one  on  the  Sunday  beiore  liis  inducuuu  to  his  living^ 
of  St.  Andrew  Undershatt,  and  another  on  Family  Religion, 
He  departed  this  life  at  his  house  in  London,  on  the  5th 
of  Fehmary,  1749-50,  in  the  02d  year  of  his  age.  His 
funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  rev.  CTlocc:>tcr  Ridley, 
LL.  B.  containing  many  of  the  particutais  here  noticed, 
Such  was  Dr.  Bcrriman's  integrity,  tliat  no  ill  usage  could 
provoke  him,  no  friendship  seduce  hnu,  no  ambition  tempt 
him,  no  interest  bny  him,  to  do  a  wrong,  or  violate  his  con- 
science. Wlien  a  certain  right  reverend  prelate,  unso- 
licited, and  in  pure  resj)ect  to  his  distinguislied  merit, 
oliered  him  a  valuable  prebend  in  his  cathedral  chnrcb  of 
Lincoln,  the  doctor  gratelnlly  acknowledged  tlic  generosity 
of  the  otier,  but  conscientiously  declined  it,  as  he  was 
bound  from  accepting  of  it  by  the  statutes  of  his  college. 
The  greatest  difHcuhy  of  obtaining  a  dispensation  was  from 
himself.  In  the  year  of  his  decease,  forty  of  his  sermons 
were  published,  in  two  volumes,  8vo,  by  his  brother,  John 
Berriman,  M.  A.  rector  of  St.  Alban's,  Wood-street^  under 
the  title  of  Christian  doctrines  and  duties  explained  and 
recommended.*'  In  1763^  nineteen  sermons  appeared  in 
oMc  volume^  under  the  same 'title.  With  respect  to  Dr. 
Berriman^s  practical  discourses,  it  is  allowed  that  they  are 
grave,  weighty,  and  useful  ;  and  well  fitted  to  promote  « 
pious  and  virtuous  dispositions,  but  belong  to  a  class  which 
have  never  heen  eminently  popular. 

The  Rev.  JOHN  BBaaiMAN,  i^ove-«ientioned,  was  born  in 
1689,  and  educated  at  St.  Edmund' hall,  Oxford,  and 
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after  taking  ordm,  wap  for  many  years  carate  of  St  Switfaia, 
and  lectarer  of  Si.Maiy  Aldermanbury,  but  in  1744  wa* 
presented  to  the  rectoiy  of  St,  Alban's,  which  he  retained 
until  hit  deaths  Dec*  8,  1768,  being  then  the  oldest  incum- 
bent in  London.  He  published  a  sentaon  on  the  90th  of 
Janoaiy,  1721 ;  and  in  1741,  ^  Eight  Sermons  at  Udy 
Jloyer*flblectnre/*  entirely  of  the  critical  kind,  and  giving 
an  account  of  above  a  hundred  Greek  MSS.  of  St  Paul*» 
Epistles,  many  of  them  not  before  collated.* 

B£RRUGU£T£  (Aboxzo),  an  eminent  Spanish  pain*» 
ter,  sculptor,  and  architect,  was  born  at  Parades  de  Nava, 
near  Valladolid.  He  went  when  young  into  Italy,  studied 
under  Michael  Angelo,  and  became  the  friend  and  inti* 
mate  of  -Andrea  del  Sarto,  Baccio,  BandincUi,  and  other 
celebrated  artists.  After  having  finislieti  his  education,  lie 
relumed  to  Spain,  and  aftbrded  eminent  proofs  of  his  ta- 
lents in  the  Prado  of  Madrid,  and  the  Alhambra  of  Gre-  - 
nada.  '1  he  emperor  Charles  V.  who  admired  bis  extensive 
and  various  talents,  bestowed  on  him  the  order  of  knight- 
iiuod,  and  ajjpuinied  him  fjofitleinan  ul  liis  chaoiber.  After 
estabijbhing  a  high  reputation  and  a  great  fortune,  Ber- 
ruguete  died  at  Madrid  in  1545,  advanced  in  years.  In 
the  cathedral  of  Toledo,  is  one  of  his  finest  sculptures,  the 
Transfiguration,  and  some  otUer  beauiiiul  carvinn;s  in  the 
choir,  one  side  of  whicii  was  thijs  decorated  by  him,  the 
otiier  bv  PliiUp  de  Borgona.  Hi*  style  possessed  much  of 
the  snbliine  manner  of  his  great  master,  and  he  was  justly 
adiDirctl  by  his  countr}'men,  as  being  the  first  who  iutro* 
duced  the  triie  principles  of  the  fine  arts  into  Spain.  * 

BEHRUYtU  (Joseph  Isaac),  a  celebrated  French  wri- 
ter, of  the  order  of  Jesus,  was  born  at  Rouen  in  Nor- 
mandy, Nov.  7,  16SI.  He  was  designed  for  the  pulpit, 
but  the  weakness  of  his  frame  not  allowing  him  to  declaim, 
he  gave  himself  up  to  the  quiet  but  severe  studies  of  the 
closet,  and  produced  some  critical  works  of  importance, 
which  his  countrymen  in  their  spirit  of  intolerance  thought 
fit  to  suppress :  and  the  reading  of  his  "  Hi«toire  du  peu- 
ple  de  Dieu*'  was  forbid  by  the  archbishop  of  Vm  'is,  which 
the  Sorbonne  were  six  years  reviewing.  The  iirst  part  of 
this  work  made  iu  appearance  in  S  irols»  4to,  with  a  sup- 
plementy  1728,  reprinted  in  1733,  S  toIs.  4to,  and  10  vols: 

>  Biog.  Brit — Nichols's  Literary  Aoeedotet.-i-Harwood't  Alumni  EtooeMM* 
~Dr.  Ridley's  Fuu.  Sermoo.— biographical  OU^onarjr,  M  edit.  IIS^. 
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l2mo;  this  ends  with  the  times  oi  the  Messiah  :  the  second 
part  came  out  in  1753  in  4  vols.  4 to,  and  8  vols.  12mo; 
and  the  tliird  part  in  2  vols.  4to,  or  5  vols,  in  12ino,  con- 
t  11  ling  a  literal  paraphrase  of  tlic  epistks,  was  printed  lu 
17j8,  nutwitl)staiiciiiig  it  was  censured  and  condemned  hy 
the  pope  and  clergy  as  containing  abominable  errors. 
Abominable  absurdities  it  certainly  contained,  the  history 
of  the  Jews  beiug  detailed  with  ail  the  atl'ectation  of  senti-. 
mental  romance.    The  author  died  at  Paris,  Feb.  13^ 

1738.  ' 

BERRY  (Sia  Joum),  a  naval  commander^  a  native  of 
Devonshire^  where  he  was  born  in  1635,  became  succeat- 
ful  against  the  Buccaneers  who  infested  the  Atlantic  oceaii, 
and  distinguished  himself  at  the  famous  battle  of  Soutli* 
wbld-bay,  for  which  he  was  knighted.  In  1682,  be  com* 
manded  the  Gloucester  frigate,  on  board  of  which  the 
dake  of  York  embarked  for  Scotland  ;  but  by  the  careless- 
ness of  the  pilot,  the  vessel  was  lost  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Humber.  In  the  midst  of  this  confusion^  sir  John  retained 
that  presence  of  mind  for  which  he  was  always  remarkable^ 
and  by  that  means  preserved  the  duke  and  as  many  of  hm 
retinue  as  the  long-boat  would  carry.  Soon  after  be  was 
promoted  to  a  flag,  and  commanded  as  vice-admiral  under 
lord  Dartmouth,  at  the  demolition  of  Tangier,  and  on  bts  re* 
turn  was  made  a  commissioner  of  the  navy ;  which  post  he 
enjoyed  till  bis  death.  He  was  in  great  favour  with  king 
James  II.  who  made  choice  of  him  to  command  under  locd 
Dartmouth,  when  the  prince  of  Orange  landed  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  ufben  his  lordship  left  the  fleet,  the  whole  com- 
mand devolved  on  sir  John  Berry,  who  held  it  till  the  ships 
were  laid  up.  After  the  revolution  sir  John  continued  in 
his  posts,  and  was  frequently  cun^ulied  by  king  William, 
who  entertained  a  h'l^h  opinion  of  his  abilities  in  military 
affairs;  bui  he  wui.  poisoned  in  the  begiomu^  ul  Fehriiary, 
1691,  on  board  one  of  his  niajcstv's  ships  at  Portsniuuiii, 
where  he  was  paying  her  oil,  ui  the  5btii  year  of  his  age. 
The  cause  of  this  catastrophe  was  ne\t:r  discovered,  and  it 
was  f>robahly  accidental,  liis  body  was  bionght  to  Lon- 
don and  interred  at  Stepney,  and  a  due  mouumeut  after- 
wards erected  to  his  nieniory.' 

BERRY  (VV'ii.ijAM),  an  ingenious  Scotch  artist,  was  one 
of  those  who  owe  more  to  ;iature  than  jio  instruction :  of 

I  B'Nf  .  VnlvMidle.-««Dici  Hkt,  •  Pnuct^B  Worthiei  of  Dewm, 
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his  parentage  we  have  no  account,  but  he  appears  to  hanr 
been  born  about  1730,  and  at  the  usual  time  bouud  a{>pren« 
tice  to  Mr,  Proctor,  a  seal  engraver  in  Edinburgh*  How 
long  he  remained  with  him  is  uncertain,  but  for  some  year* 
after  he  began  business  for  himself,  he  panned  the  same 
branch  with  his  teacher.  At  this  time,  however,  his  designa 
were  so  elegant,  and  his  mode  of  cutting  so  clean  and  sharp, 
as  soon  to  make  htm  be  taken  notice  of  as  a  superior  aitiat* 
'At  length  by  constantly  studying  and  admiring  the  srj^le 
of  the  antique  entaglios,  he  resolred  to  attempt  somedimg 
of  that  sort  himself ;  and  the  subject  he  chose  was  a  head 
of  sir  Isaac  Newton,  which  he  eaecuted  in  a  style  of  such 
'aaperior  excellence,  as  astonislied  all  who  bad  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  \u  But  as  he  was  a  man  of  the  most 
unaffected  modesty,  and  as  this  head  was  given  to  a  friend 
in  a  retired  sitoadon  in  life,  it  was  known  only  to  a  few  in 
the  private  circle  of  his  acquaintance ;  and  fot  many  years 
was  scarcely  ever  seen  by  any  one  who  could  justly  appre* 
ciate  its  merit.  Owing  to  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Berry 
was  permitted  to  waste  his  time,  during  the  best  part  of  his 
life,  in  cutting  heraldic  seals,  for  which  he  found  a  much 
greater  deniaiul  ihiiu  tor  fine  heads,  at  such  a  price  as 
could  indemnity  him  lor  the  lime  that  was  necessarily  spent 
in  bringing  works  of  such  superior  excellence  to  perfection. 
He  often  luld  the  writer  of  this  account,  ihai  tluuij^h  some 
gtuilenien  pressed  him  very  much  to  make  tine  heads  for 
them,  yet  be  always  found  that,  when  he  gave  in  his  bill 
for  an  article  of  that  kind,  though  he  had  charged  perhaps 
not  more  than  half  the  money  that  he  could  have  earned  in 
the  same  time  at  his  ordinary  work,  they  always  seemed 
to  think  tlie  price  too  h igii,  which  made  him  exceedingly 
averse  to  employment  of  that  sort. 

impulse  of  genius,  however,  f^ui  so  far  the  l)etter  of 
prudential  considerations,  that  he  executing  during  the 
course  of  his  life,  ten  or  twelve  heads,  any  one  of  which 
would  have  been  sutiicient  to  insure  him  immortal  fame 
among  judges  of  excellence  in  this  department.  Among 
these  were  the  heads  of  Thomson  the  poet,  Mary  queen  of 
Scots,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Julius  Caesar,  a  young  Hercules, 
and  Mr.  Hamilton  of  Bangour,  the  poet.*  Of  these  only 
two  copies  were  from  the  antique^  and  they  were  executed 
in  the  finest  style  of  those  celebrated  entaglios.  The 
young  Hercules  in  particular,  which,  if  we  mistake  not, 
belongs  to  the  earl  of  Findiaterj  potaesied  diat  nnaflfected 
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^  plain  simplttity,  and  natumi  concurrence  in  the  same  ex«< 
pressioQ  of  yoothful  innocence  through  all  the  featureSi 
Conjoined,  with  strength  and  dignity^  which  is^  perhaps,  the 
most  difficult  of  all  expressions  to  be  hit  off  by  the  most 
6dthful  -imitator  of  nature. 

Mr.  Berry  possessed  that  very  nice  perceptive  faculty, 
which  constitutes  the  essence  of  genius  in  the  fine  arts,  in 
such  a  high  de«rree,  vls  to  prove  even  a  bar  to  his  attaining* 
that  supeiiur  excellence  in  this  Lle])artinent,  wiiicli  nature 
had  evidently  (|iKiliiied  hmi  for.  Even  in  his  best  per- 
formance he  tiioutrht  lie  perceived  defects,  which  no  one 
else  remarked,  and  winch  the  circumstances  above  alluded 
to  prevented  iuiu  from  correcuiig".  While  others  admired 
vvitii  uiibouijded  applause,  he  looked  upon  his  own  per- 
formances with  a  kind  of  vexation,  at  finding  tlie  execu- 
tion not  to  have  attained  the  hit^ii  perfection  In:  i  unceived 
to  he  attainable.  And  not  being  able  to  allord  the  time  to 
])ei  iect  hirnsclf  in  that  nice  depaitment  of  his  art,  he  be- 
came extremely  averse  to  attenij)t  it.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this 
aversion,  the  few  pieces  above  named,  and  some  others, 
were  extorted  from  him  by  degrees,  and  they  came  gra- 
dually to  be  known :  and  wherever  they  were  known,  they 
were  admired,  as  superior  to  every  thing  produced  in 
modem  times,  unless  it  was  by  Piccler  of  Rome,  who  in 
the  same  art,  but  with  much  greater  practice  in  it,  had 
justly  attained  a  high  degree  of  celebrity.  Between  the 
excellence  of  these  two  artists,  connoisseurs  differed  in 
f^inion  ;  some  being  inclined  to  give  the  palm  to  Berry, 
while  others  preferred  Piccler.  The  works  of  these  two 
artists  were  well  known  to  each  other ;  and  each  declared^ 
with  that  manly  ingenuousness,  which  superior  genius  alone 
can  confer  on  the  human  mind,  that  the  other  was  greatly 
his  buperior. 

Mr.  Beny  possessed  not  merely  the  art  of  imitating 
busts,  or  figures  set  before  htm,  in  which  he  could  observe 
and  copy  the  prominence  or  the  depression  of  the  parts, 
but  he  possessed  a  faculty  which  presupposes  a  mnch  nicer 
discrimination  ;  that  of  being  able  to  execute  a  figure  in 
rdieoOy  with  perfect  justness,  in  all  its  parts,  which  was 
copied  from  a  drav^  ing  or  a  paintin^^  upon  a  tiat  surface. 
This  was  fairly  put  to  the  test  in  ihc  head  he  executed  of 
Hamilton  of  Bangour,  a  nerson  he  never  saw  :  it  was  not  only' 
one  of  the  most  perfertlikeuesses  that  could  be  wished  tor, 
although  he  had  only  an  imperfect  sketch  to  copy,  but  thera 
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WIS  a  correctness  in  the  outlinCi  mnd  a  tru 
in  the  expression  of  the  feetnresy  highly  emulous 
best  antiques,  which  were  indeed  the  models  on  which 
formed  bis  taste. 

Besidts  the  hiacis  above  uametl,  be  also  executed  some 
full  length  hgurcs  both  of  men  and  olUor  animals,  in  a 
Style  of  superior  elegance.  But  that  attention  to  the  in- 
terests of  a  iiunu  rous  family,  whicii  a  man  of  sound  prin- 
ciples, as  Mr.  lieny  was,  could  never  allow  iiim  to  lose 
Sight  of,  made  him  forego  these  aniusuig  exertions,  for  the 
more  lucrative,  thouL^h  less  pleasing  employment,  of  cut- 
ting heraldic  stals,  which  may  he  said  to  have  been  his 
constant  employment  fion)  morning  to  night,  for  forty 
years  together,  with  an  as>iiluiry  that  has  few  examples  in 
modern  times.  In  this  department,  he  was  without  dispute 
the  first  artist  of  his  time  ;  but  even  here,  that  modesty 
which  was  so  peculiarly  his  own,  and  that  invariable  desire 
to  give  fuU  perfection  to  every  thing  he  put  out  of  his 
hands,  prevented  him  from  drawing  such  emoluments  from 
his  labours  as  they  deserved.  Of  this  the  following  anec- 
dote will  serve  as  an  illustration,  and  as  an  additional  testi* 
mony  of  bis  very  great  skill*  A  certain  noble  duke>  when 
be  succeeded  to  his  estate,  was  desiroos*of  having  a  seal 
cut  with  his  arms,  &c.  properly  blazoned  upon  it.  But  as 
there  were  no*  less  than  thirty-two  compartments  in  the 
shield,  which  was  of  necessity  con6ned  to  a  very  small 
space,  so  as  to  leave  room  for  the  supporters,  and  other 
ornaments,  within  the  compass  of  a  seal  of  an  oidinary  size, 
he  found  it  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  get  it  executed. 
Though  a  native  of  Scotland  himself,  the  duke  never  ex- 
pected to  find  a  man  of  the  first-rate  eminence  in  Edin- 
burgh ;  but  applied  to  the  most  eminent  seal-engravers  in 
'  London  and  Paris,  all  of  whom  declined  it  as  a  tiling  be- 
yond their  power.  At  this  time  Berry,  of  whom  he  had 
scarcely  heard,  was  mentioned  to  hnn  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  went  to  him,  accompaided  by  a  friend,  and  found 
him,  as  usual,  sitting  at  his  wheel.  Without  nurodifcinf^ 
the  duke,  the  gentleman  showed  berry  an  impression  oi  a 
seal  that  the  duchess  dow  .!<>er  had  tint  cut  a  nuod  many 
years  belore  by  a  Jew  m  London,  vvhij  wa^  deriu  befofL-  tiic 
duke  tiiought  of  his  seal,  and  which  hati  i)een  shewn  lo  li^e 
Others  as  a  pattern,  asking  iiim  if  Ik  vv*hi1<1  c  ut  a  seal  the 
same  with  that  Afier  exanjining  it  a  little,  IVir.  Berry 
answered  readily  that  he  would,   'i  he  duke,  pleased^  i^nd 
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tistonished  at  the  same  time,  cried  out,  "  Will  you,  in- 
deed !**  Mr.  Berry,  who  thought  this  implied  some  sort  of 
cbubt  of  his  abilities,  M^ts  a  little  piqued  at  it;  and  turning 
found  to  the  duke,  whom  he  had  never  seen  before,  nor 
knew ;  "  Yt's  (said  he,)  sir;  if  I  do  not  make  a  better  seal 
than  this,  I  shall  take  no  payment  for  it.**  The  duk^ 
^igbiy  pleased,  left  the  pattern  with  Mr.  Berry,  and  went 
away.  The  pattern  seal  contained,  indeed,  the  yariouf 
de¥ices  on  the  thirty-two  compartments,  dbtinctly  enon^ 
to  be  seen,  but  none  of  the  colours  were  expressed.  Mr. 
Berry,  in  a  proper  time,  finished  the  seal ;  on  which  th« 
figures  were  not  only  done  with  superior  elegance,  but  the 
colours  on  every  part  so  distinctly  marked,  that  a  painter 
could  delineate  the  whole,  or  a  herald  blazon  it,  with  the 
most  perfect  accuracy.   For  this  extraordinary  exertion  of 

,  talents,  he  charged  no  more  than  thirty* two  guineas,  though 
the  pattern  seal  had  cost  seventy-five.  Thus  it  was,  that, 
notwithstanding  he  possessed  talents  of  the  most  superioi' 
kind,  and  assiduiiy  ;ihnoht  unequalled,  observing  :tr  all 
times  a  strict  ccoiiomv  in  his  family,  Mr.  Berrv  dird  at 
last,  in  circiiiiistaiices  that  were  not  affluent,  uu  ihe  3d  of 

,  June,  17?I  3,  in  the  53(1  year  of  his  age,  leaving  a  numerous 
lauiily  of  children.  Besitlc^  his  eminence  as  an  arlirst,  he 
was  (iistinguiahed  by  the  iiucgrity  of  lus  moral  character, 
and  the  strict  principles  of  honour  which  on  all  occasiona 
influenced  his  conduct. ' 

BERRY  AT  (John),  physician  in  ordinary  to  tlie  kin^i 
and  intendaiit  of  the  mineral  waters  '>f  Fraiit  c,  a  corre- 
spondent of  tiie  academy  of  sciences,  and  ineini)er  of  tliat  of 
Auxerre,  who  died  in  1754,  is  chiefly  know  n  as  the  i)rojec- 
tor  of  the  Collection  Academique,"  containing  extracts 
of  tl>c  most  imporlaut  articles  in  the  memoirs  of  various 
learned  societies.  He  published  the  first  two  volumes  at 
Dijon,  1754,  4to.  The  plan  was  good,  but  h^  gave  the 
articles  so  much  at  length,  that  an  abridgment  would  be 
oeoessary  to  render  it  useful.  It  was  continued  by  Messrs. 
Guenau  de  Montbeiliard,  Buffo n,  Daubenton,  Larcber,  &c. 
and  forms  $3  vols.  4to,  with  the  tables  of  the  abb^  Hozier. 
Berryat  also  pnblished  Observations  physiques  et  medi- 
cinaies  snr  les  eaux  minerales  d*£poigny,'*  in  the  neigh- 
bouihood  of  Auxerre,  and  printed  at  Auxerre,  1752, 1 2mo.* 

*  Dr.  Jam^^f!  An  lcr6on*>  Hce,  or  liiterftry  btoUig«iietr»  for  Marcta,  Vi^%, 

•  fiio|f.  Univ.— i>ict.  HifU 
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BERSMANN  (Gregory),  a  native  of  Germany,  was 
born  March  1 1,  1538,  at  Annaberg,  a  little  town  of  Misnia, 
near  the  iivcr  Schop,  on  the  side  of  Bohemia.  He  was 
educated  with  care,  atui  made  great  ])iogress  in  the  sciences. 
He  was  particularly  fond  of  the  study  ot  medicine,  physics, 
the  belles-lettres,  and  the  learned  languages.  He  excelled 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  took  delis^ht  in  travelling  over 
France  and  Italy  for  forming  acquaintance  with  those  who 
were  in  most  reputation  among  the  literati.  On  his  return, 
he  was  successively  professor  of  poetry  and  Greek  at  Wit- 
tenibt  r*^  and  I.<  ipsir,  but  being  unwilling  to  sign  the  for- 
mulary of  coucurd,  he  was  dismissed  in  1680,  and  went 
into  the  territories  of  tiie  prince  of  Anhalt-Zerbst,  where  lie 
died  the  oth  of  October  161  I,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of 
his  age.  Bersmann  put  into  verse  the  Psalms  of  David,  and 
published  editions  of  Virgil,  1 581, Ovid,  1582,  iEsop,1590, 
and  of  Horace,  Lucan,  Cicero,  and  other  authors  of  an- 
'  tiqutty.  .He  was  not  less  fertile  in  body  than  in  mind ; 
having  fourteen  sons  and  six  daughters  by  bia  marriage 
with  a  daughter  of  Peter  Hellebron.  Freyer,  however, 
•ays  that  lie  had  only  four  sons.  * 

BEHTAUT  (John),  first  chaplain  to  qneen  Catherine 
de  Medicis,  secretary  of  the  cabinet  and  reader  to  Henry 
lU.  eounseUor  of  state,  abbot  of  Aalnai,  and  lastly  bishop 
of  Sees,  was  bom  at  Caen^in  the  year  1522,  and  died  the 
8th  of  June  1611,  aged  fifty -nine.  He  was  the  contem- 
porary and  friend  of  Ronsard  and  Desportes,  and  was 
thought  superior  to  either.  Some  of  his  stanzas  are  writ- 
ten with  ease  and  elegance ;  and  have  not  been  excelled 
by  the  best  poets  of  our  own  times.  He  has  left  poems 
sacred  and  profane^  canticles,  songs,  sonnets,  and  psalms. 
They  are  interspersed  with  several  happy  thoughts,  bat 
turned  in  points,  a  taste  which  he  oau^ht  from  Seneca. 
He  seems  to  have  conducted  himself  with  great  propriety 
after  his  being  advanced  to  the  prelacy,  and  the  bishop 
blushed  at  the  gaiety  of  the  courtier,  but  he  had  too 
much  fondness  for  his  early  productions  to  consign  them 
to  oblivion,  and  he  puiihshed  them  with  his  pious  pieces, 
**  the  bane  and  antidote."  He  left  also  a  translation  of 
soiue  books  of  St.  Ambrose,  several  controversial  tracts, 
imperfect ;  sermons  for  tlie  principal  festivals  of  the  church, 
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and  a  fanera)  ditcoune  on  Henry  IV,  to  whoie  convernon 
be  had  greatly  contributed.  He  was  uncle  to  madame  de 
MotteviTle,  first  woman  of  the  bedchamber  to  Anne  of 
Austria,  and  who  published  the  memoirs  of  that  princess. 

His  **  OeuTres  poetiques'*  were  printed  at  Pans,  1602,  8vo,' 
and  with  additions  in  1605 ;  but  the  Paris  editions  of  1620 
and  1623,  8vo,  are  the  most  complete.* 

BERTEL,  or  BERTELS  (John),  in  Latin  Bert elils, 
was  born  at  Luuvain,  and,  in  1576,  embraced  the  monastic 
Jife,  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Benedict,  of  which  he  v  as 
abhe  for  nineteen  years.  He  then  removt  d  to  the  abbey 
of  Ecliternach,  but  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  putch  in 
1596,  and  was  not  released  without  paying  a  very  lartre 
sum.  He  died  at  E(  hternach,  June  1607.  He  pub- 
lisiied,  1.  **  In  re  ulam  D.  Benedicti,  dialogi  viginti  sex: 
cutalogus  ct  bcries  ahbatum  Externacensinm"  (of  Echter- 
nnch)  Colo<Tne,  1  >Sl,  8vo.  2.  "  Historic  I .nxenihnrgensis," 
sen  Commentariiis  quo  ducum  Luxciiiburgensium  ortus, 
progressus  ac  res  gestae  accurate  describuntur,*"  Cologne, 
160  5,  4to.  At  the  end  of  this  is  a  dissertation  ou  the  gods 
and  sacrifices  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Luxemburgfa. 
The  "  Respubiica  Luxemburgica/'  one  of  Bleau's  little 
^  Republics,*'  1635,  24mOj  was  merely  an  extract  from 
BerteTs  history,  • 

BERTHA ULD  (Peter),  a  French  historian,  was  bom' 
at  Sens  in  1600,  and  entered  early  into  the  connegation 
of  the  orator}^  where  be  taught  rhetoric  at'Marseilles,  after 
that  collej^e  had  been  founded  in  1625.    In  1659,  he  be- 
came titular  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Duoois  in  the  church 
of  Chartres,  and  next  year  he  obtained  a  canoniy,  and  in 
1666  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  the  same  church.* 
His  <*Florus  GaUicus,'*  and     Flurus  Franciscus/*  which - 
were  long  popular  works,  and  esteemed  the  best  abridg- 
ments of  French  hbtory,  are  praised  by  Le  Long  for  their 
Hyle ;  but  the  work  firom  which  he  derived  most  reputation  * , 
was  his  learned  dissertation  ^  De  Ara,*'  Nantes,  1633.  He 
had  some  talent  also  for  Latin  poetry,  and  published  oc« 
casiooal  pieces  of  that  kind,  as  his  encomium  on  the  city  of 
Troyes,  where  he  was  educated,  1631,  8vo,  and  the  de* 
liverance  of  Casal,     Casallum  bis  liberatum.*'  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  who  valued  him,  would  have  promoted  him  to 
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a  bishopric,  but  he  was  dissuaded  by  father  Sancy  de  Har* 
lay,  who,  among  all  Bcrthauld's  powers,  did  not  discover 
that  of  governing  a  diocese.    He  dicii  Oct  19,  1681.* 

BER'l  HEAU  (Charles),  a  learned  French  protestant 
divine,  long  resident  iii  London,  was  horn  in  1660  at  Mont- 
pelier :  he  studied  philosophy  and  divinity,  partly  m  Franco 
and  partly  in  Holland^  and  was  admitted  a  minister  in  the 
fjnod  held  i^t  Vignn  in  1681,  and  was  next  year  chosen 
pastor  to  the  church  of  Montpelier ;  but  he  did  not  make 
9oy  long  stay  in  that  city,  for  he  was  soon  after  promoted 
to  be  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  church  of  Paris.  On  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz^  Mr*  Bertheau  found  him-r 
self  obliged  to  quit  his  native  country.  He  accordingly 
came  to  England  in  168^,  and  the  following  year  was 
chosen  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Walloon  church  in 
Threadneedle  street^  London,  where  he  dischaiged  the 
duties  of  the  pastoral  office  for  about  forty  •four  years,  in 
such  a  manner  as  procured  bim  very  general  applause.  He 
died  25th  Dec*  1732,  in  the  seventy*third  year  of  his  age. 
He  possessed  considerable  abilities,  was  distinguished  for 
lib  good  sense  and  sdiind  judgment,  and  for  a  retentive 
niemory.  He  was  a  very  eloquent  preacher,  and  has  left 
behind  him  two  volumes  of  sermons  printed  in  French,  the 
first  in  1712,  the  second  in  1730,  with  a  new  edition  of 
the  first  One  of  these  sermons  is  on  a  singular  subject, 
which,  probably,  would  not  have  occurred  to  him  so  readily 
in  any  city  in  London,  **  On  inquiring  after  news  in  ^ 
Christian  manner,"  iruiu  iVcts  xvii.  21.^ 

BLimiF/r  (JoHiN),  a  learned  Jesuit,  was  born  at  Ta- 
rascon  in  Provence,  Feb.  24,  1622.  Possessed  of  a  reuiaik- 
able  memory,  he  made  great  proficiency  in  ancient  and 
modern  lani^^uages,  and  acquired  inucii  tame  as  a  teacher 
of  humanity,  philosophy,  and  divinity  in  the  various  coU 
ieges  of  his  order.  He  also  engaged  in  public  disputations 
at  Lyons,  wi^h  the  clergy  of  Geneva  antl  Grenoble,  but 
was  dismissed  from  the  Jesuits  by  order  ot  Lnus  XIV.  for 
having  bad  the  weakness  or  curiosity  to  consult  a  pro- 
phetess who  made  a  noise  among  the  credulous  at  Pahs. 
He  then  entered  among  the  Benedictines,  and  died  at  their 
college  at  Oulx,  in  1692.  *  He  published,  1.  1  rait^  de 
la  presence  reelte.''  8^'*  Tiait^  historiquede  la  charge  de 
grand  aumonier  de  France^"  a  veiy  Cttiioaa  work.  3.  Traitt 
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«or  h  chapelle  des  docs  de  Bourgogne.**  He  wrote  also 
several  other  pieces  on  the  Taetoiiic  order>  the  abbey  of 
Clonic  the  righto  of  the  king  to  Avigndti  and  Vvnatssin,  the 
East  Indies,  the  ludiati  Unguage,  and  chronology  ;  some 
of  which  still  remain  in  matiuscript ;  and  various  Latin, 
French,  Italian,  and  ProveiJ9al  pieces  of  poetry.  -His  cor- 
respondence with  men  of  learniiig  both  in  l^ranceand  fo- 
reign countries  was  very  extensivL.  * 

BERTHIEli  (William  Francis),  a  French  writer  of 
considerable  no^e,  was  born  at  Issoudun  cn  Ik  rri  April  7, 
1704,  and  entered  ciiiioiur  the  Jesuits  in  1722.  He  was 
professor  of  iiumatuty  at  Blois,  of  philoso|)hv  at  Rennes 
and  Rouen,  an^l  of  divinity  at  Paris.  Tiie  lalt^nts  he  dis- 
played in  these  ofiices  made  him  be  cliosen  in  1742  to 
succeed  father  Brumoy,  in  the  continuation  ul  li  s  "  His- 
tory of  the  Gallican  Church."  This  he  extcuied  with 
general  approbation.  In  174  >  his  superiors  employed  hita 
on  the  Journal  de  Trcvoux,  whici)  he  cnnducied  for  seven- 
teen years,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  learned  aii't  the  pub- 
lic ill  genei'al.  This  employment,  says  the  abb6  de  Fon- 
tenay,  procured  him  a  high  reputation,  by  the  care  and 
accuracy  evident  in  the  analysis  of  the  works  that  came 
before  him,  and  by  the  s^le  of  a  masterly,  impartial,  and 
intrepid  critic.  But  this  exact  impartiality  was  displeasing 
to  several  writei*s,  and  especially  to  Voltaire.  When  that 
poet  puhhshed,  without  his  name,  his  panegyric  on  Louis 
XV*  pere  Berthier  saw  it  in  no  other  light  than  as  the  at- 
tempt of  a  young  man  who  was  hunting  after  antitheses, 
though  not  destitute  of  ingenuity.  So  humiliating  a  cri« 
tique  was  sensibly  felt  by  Voltaire,  who  made  no  hesita- 
tion to  declare  himself  the  author  of  the  work  so  severely 
handled.  His  mortification  was  increased  when  pere  Ber- 
thier having  given  an  account  of  a  publication,  .wherein  the 
poet  was  characterised  under  the  title  of  ^  the  worthy  rival 
of  Homer  and  Sophocles,**  the  journalist  put  coldly  in  a 
note,  <'We  are  not  acquainted  with  him.*'  But  what 
raised  the  anger  of  Voltaire  to  its  utmost  pitch,  was  a  very 
just  censure  of  sevend  reprehensible  passages  in  his  essay 
on  general  history.  The  in  itated  poet  deelared  openly  in 
1759  against  the  Jesuit  in  a  sort  of  diatribe,  wuich  he 
placed  after  his  ode  on  the  death  of  the  niargra\  nu  ol  Ha- 
reith.    The  Jesuit  repelled  his  shafts  wiiii  a  iibcial  and 
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'  manly  spirit  in  the  Journal  de  Trevoux.  Upon  this  the 
poet,  instead  of  a  serious  answer,  brought  out  in  1760  a 
piece  of  humour,  entitled  "  An  account  of  the  sickness, 
confession,  and  ileaih  of  tlie  jcsuit  Berthicr."  The  Jt  ariicd 
jesuitdid  not  think  proper  to  make  any  reply  to  an  adver- 
f;ary  wiio  substituted  ridicule  for  argnnienr,  and  continued 
the  Journal  de  Trevoux  till  the  dissolution  of  the  society 

*  in  France.  He  then  quitted  his  literary  occupations  for 
retirement.  At  the  close  of  1762  the  datiphin  apponited 
him  keeper  of  tfie  royal  library,  and  adjunct  in  the  educa- 
tion of  Louis  XVL  and  of  monsieur.  But  eighteen  months 
afterwards,  when  certain  events  occasioned  the  disnussioa 
of  all  e&-jesuits  from  the  court,  he  settled  at  Ossenboiirof, 
from  which  the  empress  queen  invited  him  to  Vienna  ;  and 
he  was  also  offered  the  place  ot  librarian  at  Mil:iT^,  but  he 
refused  all;  and  after  residing  here  for  ten  years,  obtained 
permission  to  go  to  Bourges,  where  he  had  a  brother  and 
a  nephew  in  the  church.  Here  he  died  of  a  fail,  Dec.  15^ 
17S2y  just  after  being  informed  that  the  French  clergy 
bad  decreed  bim  a  pension  of  a  thousand  livres.  The 
chapter  of  the  metropolitan  church  gave  hint  distinguished 
honours  at  his  intermeni;  a  testimony  due  to  a  man  of 
sMch  eminent  piety,  extensive  erudition,  and  excellent 
judgment 

During  his  residence  at  Ossenbourg  and  at  Bourges,  he 
composed  bis  Commentaire  sur  les  Psaumes  et  sur  Isaie,** 
15  vols.  12 mo.  He  published  also  his  Oeuvres  spiritu- 
ellesy^*  5  vols.  liSmO|  the  best  edition  of  which  is  that  of 
Paris,  1811;  ^  ^fuUtion  du  Coutrat  Social,**  1789,  12mo. 
An  Examination  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Declaration 
of  the  Clergy  of  France  ia  1682,**  lately  printed  at  Liege^- 
1801,  and  Paris  1809,  has  been  very  unjustly  and  unfairly 
attribjuted  to  him. ' 

BERTHOLET  FLEMAEL.    See  FLEMAEL. 

BEllTHOLON  (dk  St.  Lazare),  a  French  philosopher, 
a  native  of  Lyons,  who  died  in  1799,  was  first  distinguished 
at  Montpelier,  as  professor  of  natural  philosophy,  an  of- 
fice established  hy  the  states  of  Langueduc,  and  ;iftt  r- 
wards  as  professor  of  hi:>tuty  at  Lyons.  \\c  was  a  man  of 
luihi  uj  uuier,  communicaiive  and  accoiuiiiudaiing,  and  of 
great  iiniustrv.  He  was  ihe  friend  of  Dr.  Franklin,  and 
according  lo  ui:>  plan,  was  euipioyed  to  erect  a  great  num^ 
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,  her  of  conductors,  to  preserve  buildings  from  lightning, 
in  Park  and  at  Lyons.  Few  writers  on  subjects  of  natural 
philosophy,  &c.  have  been  so  successful,  scarce  a  year 

passing  without  two  or  three  prizes  being  adjudged  to  him 
by  the  academy,  for  the  best  dii:5crtation  on  ttie  subject 
prop(jscd.  The  month  of  Augubt,  in  which  tlie  piizub  are 
usua.liy  distributed,  he  used  familiarly  to  call  his  harvest. 
His  principiU  works  are,  1.  "  Moyen  Je  determiner  le 
niouieut  ou  le  vin  en  feruieutatujn  a  acquis  touie  sa  force,** 
1781,  4to,  a  prize  essay  at  Moiiipelier.  2.  De  I'eiec- 
tricite  du  corps  liumaiu  en  etat  de  sante  et  de  uialadie,'* 
1781,  8vo,  a  prize  dissertation  at  L3'ons.  "  Dt»  I'elec- 
tncite  des  regetaux,"  Paris,  178'i,  8vo  which  the  iVlornhly 
Reviewer  terms  "  a  new  conquest  a.^ded  lo  the  empire 
which  electricity  is  assuming  ovrr  tiie  natural  world.** 

4.  Preuves  de  reiftcacite  des  paratotmeres,"  1783,  4to. 

5,  "  T)cs  avantages  que  la  physique  et  les  arts  peuvent 
retirer  des  aerostats,"  1784,  8vo.  6.  Memoircs  sur  leS 
moyens  qui  ont  fait  prosperer  les  niauuiactures  de  Lyon,*' 
&c.  1782,  8vo.  7%  "  De  reiectricite  des  mcteores,"  1787. 
8.  "Theorie  des  incendies^  &c.'»  1787,  4to.  y.  **  De 
Teau  la  plus  propre  a  la  vegetation,**  1786,  4to.  Ber«  ■ 
tholon  was  also  for  some  years  editor  of  the  Journal  of  na« 
turai  history,  begun  in  1787,  and  of  the  ^  Journal  des  - 
sciences  utiles/*  begun  in  1791, ' 

BERTHOUD  (Ferdinand),  an  eminent  French  marine 
clock-maker,  a  member  of  the  institute,  of  the  royal  so-  - 
ciety  of  London,  and  of  the  legion  of  honour,  was  born 
March  19,  1727,  at  Plancemont  in  Neufcbatel.  His  fa^ 
ther,  who  was  an  architect  and  justiciaiy»  had  destined  him 
for  the  church ;  but  the  youth  having  had  an  opportunity, 
when  only  sixteen  yean  of  age,  to  examine  the  mechanism 
of  a  clock,  became  so  fond  of  that  study  as  to  attend  to, 
nothing  else^  His  father  then  very  wisely  encouraged  an 
enthusiasm  so  promising,  and  after  having  employed  an 
able  wofkman  to  instruct  bis  son  in  the  elements  of  clock- 
making,  consented  that  be  should  go  to  Paris  to  perfect 
bis  knowledge  of  the  art.  He  accordingly  came  to  Paris  in 
1745,  and  there  c  onstructed  his  first  specimens  of  marine 
cloeivs,  whic  h  suuii  wci  c  univeisally  approved  and  adopted. 
Berthoud  and  Peter  Lerox  weri;  rival  makers  oi  these  ion- 

*  BiOf .  UyiT«rMlt«.—- Diet  Hist,  neither  of  which  have  given  Hi  bit  Christiaii 
name,    fn       Trork<?  hp  7^  the  abbe  Bertiioluu  de  SiL  LSSHI^  wbidl  W#  ' 
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gitudinal  clocks,  and  came  very  near  rnch  other,  although 
by  different  methods,  in  the  construction  of  them  ;  but 
Berthoud'5  superior  experience  made  the  preference  he 
ffiven  to  his  workmanship.  They  had  both  deposited  the 
descriptioa  of  their  clocks  with  the  secretary  g€  the  acade- 
my of  sciences,  sealed  op,  more  than  ten  years  before 
Harrisoii*s  clocks  were  proved.  Berthoud  weut  twice  to 
London,  wheo  the  ioquiries  were  making  concerning  Har- 
rison's invention,  but  returned  each  time  without  being 
ebte  to  satisfy  his  curiosity ;  and  therefore,  his  biographer 
iddsy  owes  nothing  to  the  English  artist*  Berthoud's 
works,  which  are  numerons»  all  relate  to  the  principles  of 
his  art.  U  Essay  sur  THorlogerie/*  1765,  2  vols.  4to. 
reprinted  1786.  S.  *^  Eclaircissemenu  sur  Tinvention  dea 
iiouveiles  machines  propose  pour  la  determination  dea 
longitudes  en  mer,  par  la  mesuve  du  tempe/'  Parisi  1773, 
4to.  S.  f*  Trait6  des  horologes  maiines,*^  1773,  4to.  Of 
this  the  reader  will  find  a  very  ample  criticism  and  analysis 
In  vols.  L.  and  LI.  of  the  Monthly  Review,  and  an  exa- 
mination of  Bertboud's  pretensions  to  superiority,  com« 
t>ared  with  the  prior  attempts  of  Hooke  and  Harrison. 
4.  "De  la  inesure  du  temps,"  a  supplement  to  the  preced- 
ing, 1787,  4to.  5.  *' Lea  longitudes  par  la  niesure  du  temps,'* 
1773,  4tu.  6.  **  La  mesure  du  teujps  applicjuee  a  la  navi- 
gation," 1782,  4to.  7.  "  Hi&toire  dc  la  nle^nrc  du  temps 
par  les  horologes,"  1802,  2  vols.  4to.  8.  "  L' Art  de  conduire 
et  de  regler  les  pcudules  et  les  niontres."  This,  atthoucfh 
mentioned  last,  was  his  first  pnl)lication  in  1760,  and  nas 
often  been  i  l  printed.  He  wrote  also  some  aaicies  on  his 
*  particular  branch  in  ihc  French  Kncyclopedia.  Berthoud, 
by  means  of  a  regular  and  temj)erate  system,,  presei-vcd 
his  faculties  to  the  last.  He  died  of  a  dropsy  in  the  elu'st, 
'  jjune  20,  1807,  at  his  house  at  Groslay,  in  the  canton  of 
Montmorency.  His  nephew,  Louis,  his  scholar  and  the 
•  heir  of  his  talents,  carries- on  the  business  of  marine-clock 
making  with  equal  success,  and  is  said  to  have  brought  these 
machines  to  a  superior  degree  of  exactness. ' 

B£RTI  (Alexander  Pompey),  a  learned  Italian,  waa 
born  at  Lncca,  Dec.  23,  1686.  He  entered  when  sixteen 
into  the  congregatioD,  called  the  Mother  of  God  at  Nc^les, 
imd  prosecuted  nis  studies  with  success  and  perseverance. 
On  his  return  to  Lucca  he  acquired  great  reputation  as  a 
general  scholar  and  preacher,  and  in  1717,  taught  ilieto- 
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ric  at  Naples.    The  marquis  de  Vasto  having  appointed 
him  to  be  bis  librarian,  be  increased  the  collection  w^b  » 
liumber  of  curious  books,  of  which  be  bad  an  accume 
knowledge,  and  also  greatly  enlarged  the  library  of  bit 
convent.    He  introduced  among  bis  brethren  a  taste  for 
polite  literature,  and  formed  a  colony  of  Arcadians.  la 
1739,  be  settled  finally  at  I$x>me,  where  he  was  appointed 
successively  vice-rector,  assistant-general,  and  historian  of 
bis  order.   He  was  one  of  the  most  dititinguisbed  membeia 
of  the  society  of  the  Arcadians  at  Home,  and  of  many 
'   other  societies.    He  died  at  Rome,  of  an  apopK>xy,  March 
23,  1752.    Mazzuchelli  has  giveii  a  catalogue  of  twenty* 
four  works  published  by  iiiin,  an  1  of  tweuty-one  that  re- 
main in  manusc  ript.    .XinonLT  ttiese  we  may  uotice,  i.  '*  La 
Caduta  de'  dcceuiviri  della  i(  iuia^ia  republica  per  !a  fun- 
zione  dclla  serenissima  repuf  luci  ^ii  Lucca,"  Lucca,  i7l7. 
2.     Canzone  per  Ic  vittoiie  contro  il  Ttirc  ►  del  principe 
Eugenio/*  ibid,  wiibout  date,  4io.    3.  Tbe  livrs  of  seve- 
ral of  the  Arcadians,  printed  irt  the  pri)se  memoirs  oi  that 
aca(!(  ni\  ,  niidcr  his  academic  naine  of  Nicasio  Poriniano. 
4.  Tnuishit luns  into  the  Italian  of  several  French  authors; 
and  pocucai  pieces  in  various  collections,    o.  We  owe 
to  him  chiefly  an  important  bibliograpliical  worl\,  "  Cata- 
logo  della  libreria  Capponi,  con  annotazioni  m  diversi 
luoghi,'*  Rome,  1747,  4to.    It  is  the  more  necessary  to 
notice  this  work,   because  the  editor  Giorgi,  who  has 
given  very  little  of  his  own,  does  not  once  mention  Berti*i 
name.    Among  his  unpublished  works  is  one  of  the  bio« 
graphical  kind,      Memorie  degli  scrittori  Luccbesi/*  ft 
collection  of  the  lives  of  the  writers  of  Lucca.   It  bein^^ 
well  known,  as  early  as  1716,  that  this  was  ready  for  the 
press,   Mazzucbelli,  who  had  waited  very  patiently  for 
what  was  likely  to  be  of  so  mucb  service  to  himself,  at 
length,  io  1739,  took  tbe  liberty  to  inquire  of  Berti  the 
cause  of  a  delay  so  unusual*   Bertt  answered  tliat  tbe  diffi- 
Ottlties  he  bad  met  with  bad  obliged  him  to  re-write  hi* 
work,  and  dispose  it  in  a  new  order ;  that  tbe  names  were 
ranged  according  to  tbe  families ;  the  most  ancient  families 
had  been  replaced  by  new  ones  in  tbe  Vaiious  offices  of 
dignity  in  that  little  republic,  and  tfie  new  heads  and  al| 
their  relations  were  not  very  fond  of  being  remiaded  that 
their  ancestors  were  physicians,  men  of  learning,  and 
*'  people  of  that  sort.'*  J 
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BERTI  (John  Lawrence)|-  a  famous  Augusiioe  monkf 
born  May  28,  1696,  at  Serravezza,  a  small  village  in  Tus- 
tcaoy,  waa  called  to  Rome  by  his  superiors,  and  obtained 
the  title  of  assistant-general  of  Italy,  and  the  place  of  pre« 
feet  of  the  papal  library.  His  great  proficiency  in  theolo- 
gical studies  procured  him  these  distinctions,  and  appeared 
to  advantage  in  his  grand  work,  De  disciplinis  theologi- 
cisy**  printed  at  Rome  in  8  vols.  4to.  Heliere  adopts  the 
•entiments  of  Su  Augustine  in  their  utmost  rigour,  after 
the  example  of  Bellelli  his  brother-r  monk.  The  archbishop 
of  Vienna  [Salmon],  or  rather  the  Jesuits  who  managed 
himi  published  under  his  name  in  1744,  two  pieces  against 
the  two  Augus^ne  theologuesi  inveighing  against  them  as 
being  too  sevetely  Augustine.    The  first  is  entitled, 

BaYanismus  redivivus  in  scriptis  pp.  Bellelli  et  Berti,**-  in 
4to.   Tlie  second  bore  this  title :  '^-Jansenismus  redivivus 
'  in  scriptis  pp.  Bellelli  et  Berti,*'  in  4to.    At  the  same  time 
father  Berti  was  accused  to  pope  Benedict  XIV.  as  a  disci- 
ple of  Baius  and  of  Janscnius.    The  prudeut  pontiff,  with- 
out returning  any  answer  to  the  accusers,  advised  Berti  to 
defend  himself;  which  he  accordingly  did  in  a  work  of 
two  vols.  4to,  1749.    In  this  apology,  rather, long,  though 
learned  and  lively,  he  laid  down  the  difference  there  is 
between  Jansenism  and  Au^ustinianism.    After  this  piece 
Belli  brougiit  out  several  others,  the  principal  of  which  is 
an  ecclesiastical  history  in  Latin,  in  7  vols.  4to  :  it  made 
however  but  little  way  out  of  Italy,  by  reason  of  the  dry- 
ness of  tlie  historian,  and  of  his  prejudices  in  favour  of 
exploded  tenets.    He  speaks  of  the  pope,  both  in  his  the- 
ology and  ia  his  historv,  as  the  absolute  yionarcii  of  king- 
doms and  empires,  and  tliat  all  other  princes  are  bui  his 
lieutenants.    Berti  wrote  also  dissertations,  dialogues,  pa- 
negyrics, academical  discourses,  and  some  Italian  poems,  ' 
which  are  by  no  means  his  best  productions.    An  edition 
in  folio  of  all  his  works  has  been  printed  at  Venice.  He 
died  at  tiie  age  of  70,  May  26,  1766,  at  Pisa,  whither  he* 
had  been  called  by  Fcancis  I.  grand  duke  of  Tuscany. ' 

BERTIE  (Robert),  earl  of  Lindsey,  and  lord  high 
chamberlain  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  was  the> 
eldest  son.  of  Peregrine  lord  Wilioughby,  of  Eresby,  by 
Mary,  daughter  to  John  Vere  earl  of  Oxford,  and  grandU 
0OD  of  Richard  Bertie^  esq.  by  Catherine^  duchess  A  Snf* 
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folk.  He  was  born  in  1582,  and  in  1601,  upon  the  ileath 
of  his  tatiicr,  succeeded  to  his  title  and  estate.  In  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  he  made  bis  claim  to  the 
earldom  of  Oxford,  aiid  to  the  titles  of  lord  Bulhech, 
Sandford,  and  Badlesmere,  and  to  ttie  othce  of  lord  lnnrh 
charabcrlain  of  England,  as  son  and  heir  to  Mary,  the  sole 
heir  female  of  that  great,  tamily ;  and,  after  h  considerable 
disjnite,  liad  judgment  given  in  his  favour  tor  the  ofTire  of 
lord  iiigh  chamberlain,  and  the  same  year  took  his  seat  in 
the  house  of  lords  above  all  the  barons.  On  the  22d  of 
November,  1626,  be  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  earl 
of  Lindsey ;  and  four  years  after  made  knight  of  the  gar- 
ter ;  and  the  next  year  consuble  of  £ngland  for  the  trial 
of  the  lord  Rea  and  David  Ramsey  in  the  court  military. 
In  1635  be  Was  constituted  lord  high  admiral  of  England  ; 
and  a  fleet  of  forty  ships  of  war  was  sent  out  under  him. 
In  1639,  upon  the  Scots  taking  arms,  he  was  made  gover* 
nor  of  Berwick.  The  year  following  he  was  appointed 
lord  high  constable  of  England  at  the  trial  of  the  earl  of 
Strafford.  In  1642,  he  was  constituted  general  of  the 
kiog*s  forces ;  and  on  the  23d  of  October  the  same  year 
received  his  death*s  wound  in  his  mnjesty^s  service  at  the 
battle  of  £dgehill  in  the  county  of  Warwick. 

The  fortune,  which  he  inherited  from  his  ancestors,  was 
a  very  considerable  one ;  and  though  he  did  not  manage  it 
with  such  care,  as  if  he  desired  much  to  improve  it,  yet 
he  left  it  in  a  very  fair  condition.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
honour,  and  spent  bis  youth  and  the  vigour  of  his  age  in 
military  actions  and  commands  abroad.  And  though  he 
indulged  himself  in  great  liberiies,  yet  he  still  preseri'ed 
a  very  great  interest  in  his  cmuitry  ;  as  appears  by  the 
supplies,  which  he  and  Ids  son  brought  to  ilic  king's  army,, 
the  companies  of  Ids  own  regiment  of  foot  being  coni- 
maiided  by  the  principal  kni^^hts  and  gentlemen  of  Lin- 
coliisiure,  who  engaged  theuiscives  in  the  service  princi- 
pally out  of  their  personal  afl'ectiou  to  him.  He  was  of  a 
very  generous  nature,  and  punctual  in  what  he  undeFtook, 
and  in  exacting  what  was  due  to  him ;  which  made  iuni 
bear  the  restriction  so  heavily,  which  was  put  upon  him  by 
the  cotMinission  granted  to  prince  liupert,  who  was  crene- 
ral  of  the  horse,  in  which  commission  there  was  a  clau.se 
exempting  him  i\on\  receiving  orders  from  any  but  the 
king  himself;  and  by  the  king's  preferring  the  prince's 
opinion  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  war  before  his.  Nor 
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did  be  conceal  bit  resentment ;  for  the  day  before  the  bat<i> 
tlCi  be  said  to  some  friends^  with  whom  he  had  used  free* 
aamp  that  he  did  not  look  upon  himself  as  general ;  and 
ther^re  be  was  resnlvou,  when  the  day  of  battle  should 
come^  that  he  would  be  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  as  a 
private  colonel,  where  he  would  die.  He  was  carried  out 
of  the  field  to  the  next  village ;  and  if  he  could  then  have 
procured  surgeons,  it  was  thought  his  wound  would  not 
haive  proved  mortal.  As  soon  as  the  other  army  was  com- 
posed by  the  coming  on  of  the  night,  the  earl  of  Essex 
about  midnight  sent  sir  William  Balfour,  and  some  other 
officers,  to  see  him,  and  desigtied  himself  to  visit  bim. 
They  found  him  upon  a  little  straw  in  a  poor  bouse,  where 
they  had  laid  him  in  hts  blood,  which  bad  ruQ  from  bim  in 
great  abundance.  He  said,  he  was  sorry  to  see  so  many 
gentlemen,  some  whereof  were  his  old  friends,  en^jaged  in 
so  foul  a  rebellion  ;  wishing  them  to  tell  the  earl  of  Essex, 
that  he  ought  to  diiow  himseU  at  the  king's  feet  to  bfg  his 
pardon ;  which  if  he  did  not  speedily  do,  his  memory 
would  he  odious  to  the  nation.  Ke  continued  his  discourse 
with  siu  h  vehemence,  that  the  ofticers  by  degrees  with- 
drew themselves,  and  prevented  the  visit,  which  the  enrl 
of  Essex  intended  him,  who  onlv  sent  him  the  best  sur- 
jU^eons  ;  but  in  the  very  opening  of  his  wounds  he  died, 
be  tore  the  morning,  by  the  loss  of  blood.  Hi*  had  very 
many  frientis,  and  \'erv  ff"^v  cnetmes,  and  died  generally 
lamented.  His  body  was  mterred  at  Edeuham  in  Lincoln* 
shire. 

He  married  Elizabeth,  only  child  of  Edward,  the  first 
lord  Mountagu  of  Boughton  m  Northamptonshire,  and  bad 
issue  by  her  nine  sons  and  five  daughters,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  his  titlef^  and  estate  by  his  eldest,  Mountagu,  who 
at  the  battle  of  Edge-hill,  xvhere  he  commanded  the  royal 
regiment  of  guards,  seeing  his  father  wounded  and  taken 
prison,  was  moved  with  such  biiai  piety,  that  be  vo1uq« 
tartly  yielded  himself  to  a  commander  of  horse  of  the 
enemy,  in  order  to  attend  upon  biro.  He  'afterwards-  ad- 
hered firmly  to  hm  majesty  in  all  bis  distresses,  and  upon 
the  restoration  of  king  Charles  II.  was  made  kqight  of  the 
garter.' 

ABINGDON  (WiLLODOBBY  BERTIE),  earl  of,  a  de* 
scendaot  of  the  preceding,  waa  bom  in '  1740,  and  mn^ 
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ceeded  his  father  William,  the  third  earl,  iti  1760.  Win 
lordship  was  educated  at  Geneva,  wheie  he  probably  !m« 
bibed  sume  of  the  democratic  principles  ot  the  philobo-* 
piii^t6  m  thai  republic.  He  generally  opposed  the  mea- 
sures of  administration  with  dc  clumatory  vehemence,  and 
his  irequent  speeches  in  the  house  oi  peers  were  singularly 
eccentric,  but  added  little  weight  or  dignity  to  the  cause 
he  supported.  The  editor,  however,  of  Mr.  Wilkes's 
speeches  (in  all  probability  Mr.  Wilkes  himself)  chaicic- 
terises  this  noble  earl  "  as  one  of  the  most  steady  and  m- 
trt  jiul  assertors  of  liberty  in  this  age.  No  gentleman  was 
ever  more  formed  to  please  and  captivate  in  private  liiV, 
or  has  been  more  deservedly,  more  generally,  esteemed 
and  beloved.  He  possesses  true  honour  in  the  highest  de-  . 
gree,  baa  generous  sentimeDts  of  frieodsblpy  and  to  supe- 
rior manly  sense  joins  the  most  easy  wit,  with  a  gaiety  of 
temper  which  di(]^ses  universal  chearfulness :  it  is  impo^ 
sible  not  to  be  charmed  with  the  happy  prodigality  of  na- 
ture in  his  £svour ;  but  every  consideration  yields  with  him 
to  a  warm  attachment  to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  £ng* 
land.**  Much  of  this  character  may  be  just,  jret  his  lord- 
ship was  less  respected  as  a  public  character  or  partizan  than 

•  he  himself  thought  be  deserved.  He  had,  in  particular,  a 
very  high  opinion  of  his  speeches,  and  that  the  public 
might  not  lose  the  benefit  of  them,  be  sent  copies  to  the 
di&rent  i\ewspapers  with  a  handsome  fee,  which  ensured 
that  prominence  in  the  debate  wbibh  might  not  otherwise 
have  been  assigned  to  them.  This  custom  was  no  doubt 
gratifyintr  to  himself  and  his  friends,  but  it  proved  on  one 
oc s  ci-siuii  ^^cculiariy  unlbrtuiuite.    Having  made  a  violent 

.  attack  on  the  chanut^T  of  an  atiunity  belonging  to  the 
court  of  king's  bench,  and  sent  tlie  speech  containing  it, 
as  usual,  to  tiie  papers,  he  uas  prosecuted  and  sent  to 
prison  for  some  montiis,  as  the  puhlisher  of  a  libel. 

In  1777,  he  published  a  pamphlet  which  excited  much 
attention,  entitled,  "  Thougiits  on  the  letter  of  Edmund 
Burke,  esq.  to  tiie  sheriils  of  Bristol,  on  the  alVairs  of 
America,"  Oxford,  8vo.  This  went  through  six  editions, 
from  that  tmie  to  1180.  An  anonymous  reply  was  pub- 
lished, much  admired  for  its  force  of  irony;  and  major 
Cartwright  addressed  a  letter  to  the  earl,  discussing  a  po- 
sition reiative  to  a  fundamental  right  of  the  constitntion, 
1778  :  this  induced  his  lordship  to  add  a  dedicaii on  to  his 
sixth  edition,    To  the  collective  body  of  the  people  of 
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England."  He  is  also  the  reputed  author  of  A  LetfCf 
to  lady  Loughborough,  in  consequence  of  her  presentation 
of  the  colours  to  tlie  Blootnsbury  and  Inns  of  Court  Asso- 
ciation ;  with  a  public  letter  to  tlie  university  of  Oxford," 
1798  ;  a  rhapsodical  e[)istle,  whtch  the  influence  of  his 
lordship's  name  o[)eratin^  on  curiosity*,  cani<;d  througU 
eight  or  nine  editions.    His  lordship  died  in  1799.  ' 

BERTIF.R  (Jof^KPH  Stephen),  of  the  oratory,  was  born 
at  Aix  in  Provence,  in  1710,  and  died  Nov.  15,  1783. 
He  is  known  bv  two  works  which  at  the  time  made  some 
noise  among  the  naturalists  ;  one  is  entitled,  Physique 
des  cometes,"  1760,  l?mo;  the  other,  *^  Physique  des 
corps  animds,"  1755,  l2mo.  The  author  had  cultivated 
tlie  sciences  with  success ;  and  in  person  had  a  strikiog  re« 
semblance  to  pere  Malebraiiche.  His  character  appears 
to  have  been  very  excellent.  Of  all  the  men  of  learning 
in  Paris,  he  was  the  most  obliging,  and  strangers  were  aU 
ways  desirous  of  a  recommendation  to  Bertier,  as  a  sure 
means  of  being  introduced  to  the  most  celebrated  charac* 
tersy  and  to  every  object  of  curiosity.  In  philosophy  he 
was  a  Cartesian  long  after  that  system  had  been  given  up. 
Louis  XV.  called  him,  on  this  account,  le  pere  aux  iour^ 
UUons*  He  was  the  author  of  some  other  works  besides 
those  above  mentioned,  but  they  are  not  in  much  repute.* 

BERTIN  (Anthony),  a  modern  French  poet  of  the 
Ovidian  cast,  was  bom  in  the  isle  of  Bourbon,  Oct  10, 
1752,  and  died  at  St.  Domingo  June  1790.'  He  was 
brought  to  France  for  education  at  the  age  of  nine,  and 
after  studying  for  some  time  in  the  college  of  Plessb,  en« 
tered  the  military  service,  and  became  a  captain  of  horse 
and  a  chevalier  of  St.  Louis.  In  his  twentieth  year  he  dis- 
tinguished himst»lf  as  a  poet,  although  his  cfVusions  were 
circuhitcd  principally  among  his  friends;  but  in  1732, 
when  lie  pul)h.>iicd  toui-  Itooks  of  elcg;ies  under  the  title  of 
**  Amours,"  a  very  l)uiiour.iblc  raidi.  appears  to  liave  been 
assigned  tu  hmi  among  the  nanur  poets  of  France.  He 
was  intimately  connected  with  chevaiier  tie  Parny,  another 
poet  of  the  amatory  class,  and  who  was  termed  the  French 
Tibuilus,  and  ibcy  lived  together  in  the  utmost  amity,  al- 
though rivals  in  the  public  favour.  About  the  end  of  the 
year  1789,  Berlin  went  to  bt.  Domingo  to  many  a  young 

1  Genu  M«f.  199S,  ]799.^Pait*i  Royal  lad  NoUe  Aolb^rt. 
s  Biof  •  VatmMllt.— Diet.  Uitt. 
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Creole,  with  whom  he  had  formed  an  acquaintance  iiiPari% 

'  but  on  the  day  of  marriage  he  was  seized  with  a  violent 
fever,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  da^^s.  His  works  were 
colU'ctcd  and  published  at  Paris  in  1785,  2  vols.  ISmo. 
mid  rc[>nnted  in  180J  and  ISOG.  ' 

BERTIN  (ExupERius  Joseph),  an  eminent  Fn  nch  ana- 
tomist, was  born  at  Tremblay  iii  Biitiiiuiy,  Sept.  21,  1712. 
At  the  age  of  three  he  was  left  au  orphan,  yet  learned 
Latin  almost  without  a  master,  and  was  sent  afterwards  to 
Keunes  to  complete  his  education.  He  then  went  to  Paris, 
and  studied  medicine  with  sucli  success,  that,  in  1737,  he 
look  his  doctor's  deirree  at  Rheims,  and  in  1741  was  ad- 
mitted  a  rcf^ent  member  of  the  faculty  of  Paris.  About  tlie 
end  of  that  year  he  accepted  the  place  of  physician  to  the 
prince  of  Moldavia,  but  after  two  years  returned  to  France. 
The  academy  nf  sciences  which  had  in  his  absence  chosen 
him  a  corresponding^  member,  now,  in  I74i,  admitted  him 
to  the  honour  of  being  an  associate  without  the  intermedi- 
ate rank  of  adjunct.  The  fatigues,  however,  wiiich  he  had 
encountered  in  Moldavia,  and  his  assiduous  application  to 
anatomical  studies,  had  at  this  time  impaired  his  health, 
and,  joined  to  a  nervous  temperament,  threw  him  into  a 
sute  of  mental  debility  which  interrupted  his  studies  for 
three  years.  He  was  afterwards  recommended  to  travel, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1750  that  be  recoi^ered  his 
health  and  spirits,  and  was  enabled  to  resume  his  studies 
at  Gabard,  a  retired  spot  near  Rennes.  There  also  he  cm- 
ployed  some  part  of  his  time  in  the  education  of  bis  cbiidren, 
and  his  reputation  brought  bim  extensive  practice.  On 
Feb.  21,  1781,  be  was  seized  with  a  complaint  in  bis 
breast^  wbicb  carried  bim  off  in  four  days.  Before  and 
after  bis  long  illness^  be  had  fumisbed  several  valuable 
papers  to  the  memoirs  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  parti- 
cularly three  on  the  circulation  in  the  foetus.  His  princi* 
pal  publications  were,  1.  Tnut6  d*Osteologie,'*  1754, 
4  vols.  12mo,  a  very  popular  work  at  that  time,  and  still 
deserving  of  perusal.   It  was  intended  as  the  first  part  of  a 

general  course  of  anatomy.   2.  **  Lettre  au  D  sur  1e 

noDvean  systeme  de  la  Voix,**  Hague,  1745,  dvo.  This 
being  answered  by  Ferrein,  or  his  pupil  Moutagnat,  our 
author,  without  putting  Ills  name  to  it,  defended  bb  doc* 
trine  in    Lettres  sur  le  nouveau  systeme  de  la  Voix,  et 

sur  les  ai  teres  lymphatiques,''  1748.   3.    Consultation  sur 

■ 

I  Bio|.  UfUT«rteUe.^Dict.  tiitt. 
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lalegitimitd  des  naissances  tardives,"  1764  and  1765,  8vo, 
His  chief  argument  here  seems  to  be  the  simple  position 
that  if  there  are  early  births,  there  may  also  be  late  births- 
4.  "  Memoire  sur  les  consequences  relatives  a  la  prati- 
que, deduites  de  la  structure  des  os  parietaux,"  inserted  hi 
the  Journal  de  Medicine,  1756.  He  left  in  manuscript 
Memoirs  on  Moldavia,  which  his  son  Rcn6  Joseph^  aa 
eminent  piiysician  of  Paris,  intends  to  publish.* 

BERTIN  (Nicholas),  painter,  and  disciple  of  Jouvcnet 
and  de  BoiiUogne  the  elder,  was  horn  at  Paris  in  1664. 
His  fatiier  was  a  sculptor.  The  academy  oi'  ji'iiiuing  de- 
creed him  the  hrst  prize  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  atimiited 
him  afterwards  of  their  number.  During  his  stay  at  Home 
he  completed  his  studies.  At  his  return  to  France  he  was 
appointed  director  of  the  Roman  school ;  but  an  afiair  of 
fijallantry,  which  rendered  it  unsafe  for  him  to  return  to 
Home,  prevented  him  from  accepting  that  place.  Louis 
XIV.  and  the  electors  of  Mentz  and  of  Bavaria  employed 
him  successively  in  various  works.  The  last  was  desirous 
of  attaching  him  to  himself  by  handsome  pensions  ;  but 
Bertin  would  never  consent  to  quit  his  conntiy.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  1736.  His  manner  was  vigorous  and  graceful ; 
but  his  excellence  lay  chiefly  in  small  pictures.  At  Paris 
there  are  several  woriLs  of  his  in  die  church  of  St.  Luke^ 
the  abbey  of  St.  Germain  des  pr^,  and  in  the  hails  of  the 
academy.  * 

BERTINI  (Anthoky  FiUMeis),  an  Italian  physician, 
and  a  man  of  learning  and  skill,  yet  perhaps  less  knowii 
for  these  qualities,  than  for  his  litetaiy  disputes,  was  born  at 
Castel  Fiorenttno  Dec.  28,  1658.  After  studying  at 
-  Sienna  and  Pisa  a  complete  course,  not  only  of  medicine, 
but  mathematics,  astronomy,  belles-lettres,  &c.  he  was, 
in  1678,  created  doctor  in  philosophy  and  medicine^  and 
then  settled  at  Florence,  where  after  very  successful  prac- 
tice for  many  years,  he  died  Dec.  10,  1726.  His  first 
publication  was  ciiuiled  "  La  Mediciiui  difesa  contra  la 
•  calunnie  degli  nomini  vohjjari  e  dalle  opposiziom  iJe'  tlotti, 
divisa  in  due  Jialop^hi,"  Lucca,  1699,  4to.  and  ibiJ.  1709. 
in  the  second  oi  ihcsc  dialogues  he  pays  high  compliments 
to  three  physicians  belonging  to  the  court  of  Tuscany,  hut 
omits  MonegUa,  the  fourth,  which  biunght  on  a  contro- 
versy betweeu  Bertini  and  him ;  and  some  time  afterwards 

*  Bw(.  Ciilv.— Elope*  by  Condorcet,  toI.  U.^. 
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be  was  involved  in  two  other  disputes  with  bis  brethren,  by 
which  neither  party  gained  much  credit.  His  son  Joseph 
Maria  Xavier,  who  died  in  1756,  was  also  a  physician,  and 
of  far  more  celebrity  as  a  practitioner;  but  he  pubHshed 
only  a  discoarse  pronounced  in  1744,  on  the  medical  use 
of  mercury  in  general,  which  at  that  time  excited  the  at- 
tention of  the  learned  in  no  small  degree.  It  was  entitled 
Deli*  uso  esterno  e  interno  del  Mercurio,  discorso,  kc** 
4to. 

BERTIUS  (Peter),  cosmoerapher  and  historiographer 
to  Louis  Xlil.  of  France,  and  regius  professor  of  mathe- 
matics, was  born  at  Beveren  in  Flanders,  on  the  confines 
of  the  dioceses  of  Bruges  and  Ypres,  Nov,  14,  1565.  lie 
was  brought  into  England  when  but  three  months  old,  by 
his  parents,  who  dreaded  the  persecution  of  the  protestants 
which  then  prevailed  in  the  Netherlands.  He  received  the 
rudiments  ol'  his  education  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  under 
Christian  Rychius,  and  his  learned  daugiiter-in-la\v,  Petro- 
nia  Laiisberi;.  He  alterwards  cuuiplctcd  his  education  at 
Leyden,  winthcr  his  fatlier,  then  become  protesLdnt  uuni- 
ster  at  Rotterdaiu,  reiuoved  him  iu  \m  twelfth  year.  In 
1582,  when  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  lie  began  the 
emph>yment  of  teaciuug,  which  he  carried  on  at  Duukirk, 
Osiend,  Middleburgh,  Goes,  and  Strasbnrgh  ;  but  a  de- 
sire for  increasin":  his  own  stock  of  learnitior  i  uhiced  him 
to  travel  into  Germany  with  Lipsius,  and  the  sauie  object 
led  him  afterwards  into  Bohemia,  Silesia,  Poland,  Russia, 
and  Prussia.  On  liis  return  to  Levden  he  was  appointed 
to  a  professor's  chair,  and  t'>  the  care  of  the  library,  of 
which,  after  arranging  it  property,  he  pul)lished  a  cata- 
logue. In  IGOfi,  lie  was  appointed  regent  of  the  college, 
but  afterwards,  having  taken  part  with  the  disciples  of  Ar- 
minius,  and  pubUshcd  several  works  against  those  of  Go- 
mar  us,  he  was  dismissed  from  all  his  employments,  and 
deprived  of  every  mcans^of  subsistence,  with  a  numerous 
family.  In  March  1620,  he  presented  a  petition  to  the 
states  of  Holland  for  a  pension,  which  was  refused.  Two 
years  before,  Louis  XIII.  bad  honoured  him  with  the  title 
of  his  cosmographer,  and  now  constrained  by  poverty  and 
the  distress  of  his  family,  he  went  to  France  and  embraced 
the  popish  religion,  a  change  which  gave  great  uneasiness 
to  the  protestants.  Some  time  after  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  rhetoric  in  tlie  college  of  Bonconrt,  then  histo- 
riographer to  the  king,  and  lastly  assistant  to  the  regius 
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professor  of  mathematics.  He  died  Oct.  3,  1629.  A  verjr 
fine  engraving  of  him  occurs  at  the  back  of  the  dedication 
to  Louis  XUI.  of  his  Theatrum  Geographise  veteris/' 
but  (the  collectors  will- be  glad  to  hear)  only  in  some  copies 
of  that  work,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  presents 
from  the  author. 

Bertius  was  the  author  of  a  great  many  works,  which 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  theological  and  geogra- 
phical- the  former,  which  wore  the  cause  oi  all  his  mis- 
lurianes,  are  now  forgotten,  bui  the  latter  are  si  ill  read 
or  cunsiilted.  The  most  in  demand  is  his  **  Tiicaii  iiui 
Geo^Traphiir  veteruin,"  2  vols.  fol.  1618  and  1619,  yet  this 
coilectiuii,  of  wliich  Renins  was  only  the  editor,  and  not 
a  very  careful  editor,  seems  to  have  enjojed  more  repu- 
tation than  it  deserves.  Tlie  first  volume  is  entirely  com- 
posed of  Ptolomey's  Geography,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  re- 
printed from  an  edition  published  about  fourteen  years 
before  by  Mwntanus,  and  commonly  called  Mcrcator's  edi- 
tion, and  Bertius  has  only  acUleel  some  various  readings 
from  a  manuscript  in  the  Palatine  library,  with  which  Syl- 
burgius  had  furnished  him  ;  but  on  the  other  han(!,  he  has 
neglected  to  correct  a  great  many  errors  in  Montanns's 
edition.  The  second  volume  contains  Antoninus*s  Itinerary-, 
and  the  works  of  other  geographers,  without  a  single  note 
from  his  own  pen.  His  other  geographical  works  are,  1. 
**  Commentariorum  rerum  Germanicarum  libri  tres,'*  Am- 
sterdam»  1616,  4to,  and  1635,  I2mo.  2.  "  Notitia  cho- 
rographtca  episcopatUom  Gallix,"  Paris,  1625,  fol.  3. 
**  Breviarium  orbis  terrarum,"  Leipsic,  1662,  12mo.  This 
is  added  at  the  end  of  Ciuverius*s  Introduction  to  univer- 
sal Geography,  Amst.  1676,  4to.  4.  Imperinm  Caroli 
.  M«  et  vicinaB  rcgiones,  Paris,  fol.  a  map,  which  has  been 
since  added  to  Uondius's  Atlas.  5.  VariA  orbis  universe 
et  ejus  pariium  tabulae,  &c."  oblong  4to.  6.  De  agge- 
fibus  et  pontibus  hactenus  ad  mare  extructis  digestum 
novum,"  Paris,  1629.  Bertius  was  also  editor  of  Illus- 
triam  et  claroram  virorum  epistolie  selectiores,**  Leyden, 
1617, 8vo,  and  wrote -prefaces  to  rarious  editions  of  books. ' 

BEHTOLI  (John  Dominick),  an  Italian  antiquary  of 
the  last  century,  was  born  of  a  noble  family,  at  Mereto  in 
the  Frioul,  March  13,  1676,  and  after  studying  at  Venice, 

1  Bioy.  V'niv. — Chnufpj)ip  T>if t.  Hi«t. — Morrri  — Mciirsii  AMu'ttt  Pri'avse.— - 
Foppen  Bibl.  Belg. — Bailiet  Jugenieiis  des  Savan*. — Frcbcri  Tlicatrum. — SiiUU 
Ouomasu — llanil«i&'«  5}  itogc  Epitt,  vol.  1.  p.  blQ, 
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•wa?  orJai'icd  n  priest  in  1700.    Tiie  same  year  lie  becanne 
canon-ctJ.i  ijiitor  of  the  patriarchal  church  of  Aquileia,  and 
/  soon  after  tituUir.    He  had  already  acquired  a  deritU^d  taste 
for  the  study  of  antiquities,  and  was  in  a  country  abound- 
ing with  objects  to  gratify  it,  most  of  which,  however,  had 
been  greatly  neglected,  and  even  destroyed  by  the  ignorant 
kibabitants,  who  converted  every  remains  of  antiquity  in 
stone  to  the  common  purposes  of  building.    To  prevent 
this  for  the  future,  Bertoli  formed  a  society  of  men  of 
learning  and  similar  taste^  vrbo  began  with  purchasing 
every  valuable  relic  they  could  lind,  and  placed  the  col- 
lection in  the  portico  of  the  canons*  house,  where  it  soon 
became  an  object  of  curiosity,  not  only  to  travellers,  but 
to  the  Aquileians  themselves.  At  the  same  time  he  copied, 
or  caused  to  be  copied,  alt  the  monuments  in  the  town,  and 
in  the  whole  province,  and  entered  into  an  extensive  cor- 
respondence with  many  eininent  characters,  particularly 
Fonunini,  to  whom  he  liberally  communicated  his  disco* 
verles,  in  h<^s  they  might  be  useful  to  that  learned  pre- 
late;  but  he  bavin ij,  deceased  in  1736,  Bertoli  resolved  to 
take  upon  himself  what  he  had  expected  from  htm,  and 
was  encouraged  in  this  design  by  Muratori  and  Apostolo 
Zena   Accordingly  be  began  to  publish  a  series  of  me- 
moirs and  dissertations  on  subjects  of  antiquity,  which  he 
wrote  at  his  native  place,  Mereto,  where  he  resided  for 
such  periods  as  his  official  duties  at  Aquileia  permitted. 
In  1747  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Columbarian  so- 
ciety of  Florence,  and  next  year  of  that  of  Cortona,  and 
iiiciJ  a  fe^v  ycai  ->  afterwards,  but  the  date  ib  not  ascertained 
in  either  ot  urn  auiiiuntics.    His  principal  pubhcaiion  is 
entitled  "  Le  Antichita  diAquileja  profane  e  sacre,"  Ve- 
nice 1739,  fol.    lltj  had  made  preparations  for  a  second 
and  third  vuhimc,  but  did  not  live  to  complete  them.  Se- 
veral of  his  letters  and  dissertations  relative  to  this  work, 
and  to  various  subjects  of  antiquity,  are  printed  in  Calo- 
gera's  valuable  collection,  vols.  XXVI.  XXXIII.  XLIIL 
XLVII.  XLVIII.  &c. ;  others  are  inserted  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Columhanaa  Society  of  Florence,  and  in  similar  qoU 
lections.  * 

BERTON  (William),  an  eminent  divine  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  doctor  in  tliat  faculty,  flourished  about 
the  jear  133i|  in  the  reign  of  Richard  XL  and  was  some* 
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time  chanct  llor  of  the  universit}'  of  Oxford.  He  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  his  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  Wickliff: 
for,  by  virtue  of  his  oiBcei  as  governor  of  the  university, 
he  appointed  twelve  censors,  six  of  the  order  of  mendi- 
cants, and  six  seculars,  consisting  of  divines  and  lawyers, 
to  examine  WicklifT's  opinions  ;  who  accordingly  declared 
him  an  heretic.  He  wrote  likt  wise  several  pieces  upon  the 
subject  of  Wickliff 's  pretended  heresy ;  particularly  "  De- 
terminations against  Wickiilf ;  a  treatise  concerning  hisjusi 
condemuatioa  and  another  *^  against  the  Articles  ex-* 
tracted  from^  his  writings.**  Bale  and  Pits  give  him  very 
different  characters,  according  to  their  principles.  ^ 

BERTOUX  (William),  a  French  Jesuit,  was  bom  Nov. 
14,  1723.  On  the  suppression  of  his  order  he  retired  to 
Benlis,  where  be  had  a  canonry  given  him,  and  where  he 
died,  biitwhen  is  not  mentioned.  He  wrote  the  following 
books  which  were  much  esteemed  in  France,  bat  would 
not  snflfer  his  name  to  appear  to  any  of  them :  1.  Histoire 
|K>etique  ttr6e  des  poetes  Fran^ais,  Paris,  1767,  12mo,  and 
a  fourth  edition,  1786.  2.  "  Anecdotes  Franyaises  depuis 
retablissement  de  la  monarchie  jusqu'au  rcgue  de  Lonii 
XV."  ibid.  1767,  8vo.  3.  "  Anecdotes  Espaguoles  et  Por- 
tugaises,"  Paris,  1773,  'J  vols.  Hvo. " 

BBUiTiiAM.    See  RATRAIMNUS. 

BERlllAM  (CoKNKUrs  Bonavf.m  l  kf),  minister,  and 
professor  of  Hebrew  at  Geneva,  ai  Frankcnthal,  and  at  Lau- 
sanne, was  born  aiTlionars  in  Poitou,  in  1531,  of  a  re- 
putable tauiily,  allied  to  the  house  of  la  Trimouille,  and 
escajjed  the  massacre  ui  St.  BarLliulomew  by  flying  to  Caiiors 
and  afterwards  to  Geneva.  He  died  ai  Lausaime  in  15.94. 
He  giive  to  die  work!,  1.  **  A  dissertation  un  the  liepublic 
of  the  Hebrews,*'  Geneva,  1580;  again  at  Ley  den  in  1 64 1, 
8vo,  written  with  precision  and  method.  2.  "  A  revision 
of  the  French  Bi'de,  of  Geneva,  according  to  the  11  e])revv 
text,'*  Geneva,  l  .^ys.  He  corrected  that  version  (by  Cal- 
vin and  Oiivctan)  in  a  great  number  of  places;  but  iii 
others  he  has  too  closely  followed  the  authority  of  theHab- 
bins,  and  not  sufficiently  that  of  the  old  interpreters.  It 
is  the  Bible  still  in  use  among  the  Calvinists.  3.  A  new 
edition  of  the  "  Thesaurus  lingn«  sanctae**  of  Pagninns, 
4«    A  parallel  of  the  Hebrew  Tongue  with  the  Arabic.** 

1  Biog.  BriC-^Bale.-- Pits.— Wood**  ADDali  of  Oxford. 
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5.  Luc ub rationed  Frankendalenses,"  1685,  or  explnna-. 
tions  on  difticuk  passages  of  the  New  1  ebtameni,  m>  called 
because  written  at  Frankeiuhal.  * 

BERTRAM  (Piiilip-Eunest),  professor  of  law  at  Halle, 
was  borii  at  Zorbst,  in  1726,  and  iituiiied  at  Haile  and 
Jena.  In  I V  4G  he  was  governor  of  the  pages  at  Weimar  ; 
in  1753,  piivaie  serretary,  and  then  secretary  of  state, 
which  he  resigned  in  1761,  in  order  to  retire  to  Halle, 
where  he  became  professor  of  law,  and  died  Oct.  13,  1777. 
lie  was  a  man  of  high  reputation  for  learning,  especially 
in  history  and  fc  udal  law.  His  principal  works,  which  are 
all  in  German,  arc,  1.  An  Essay  on  the  History  of  Learn- 
ino-,"  Gotha,  1764,  4to.  2.  **  History  of  the  house  and 
principality  of  Anhalt,"  continued  by  M.  J.  C.  Krause, 
part  I,  1780,  8vo.  3.  "  Ferreras'  History  of  Spain",  con- 
tinued down  to  his  oim  time^  vols.  11, 12,  and  13,  1762~ 

1772,  4to.- 

BERTHAND  (EuAS),  an  ingenious  Swiss  writer,  long- 
known  by  his  labours  in  varioui  branches  of  philosophy 
and  literature,  and  especially  in  natural  history  and  poli- 
tical and  rural  economy,  was  born  at  Orbe  in  Swisserland, 
in  1712.  In  1739  he  was  pastor  of  that  village,  and  in 
1744  preacher  at  Bern,  whence  he  was  called  by  the  late 
king  of  Poland,  to  preside  at  a  board  of  commerce^  agri- 
culture, and  useful  arts,  the  operations  of  which  (and,  if 
we  are  not  mistaken,  iu  very  existence)  were  suppressed 
by  the  subsequent  troubles  of  that  unhappy  country.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  academies  of  Stockholm,  Ber- 
lin, Florence,  Lyons,  &c.  His  principal  works  are,  1.  Ser* 
mons  prononc^  Berne  a  Toccasion  de  la  decouverte 
d*ttne  Conspiration  centre  Tetat,*'  1749,  8to.  Two  of 
these  are  by  Bertrand,  the  third  by  J.  J.  Altmann.  2.  <^Me« 
moires  sur  la  Structure  interieure  de  la  Tern,*  17S2,  8va 
3.  Essais  sur  les  usages  des  montagnes,  avec  un  lettre 
sur  la  Nil,'*  1754,  4to ;  a  work  which  Denina  styles  ex- 
cellent. His  object  is  to  prove  that  divine  wisdom  is 
strongly  manifeste  d  ni  ihc  creation  of  mountains  ;  and  that 
they  are  uol,  as  many  authors  have  asserted,  uiipcrfections 
of  the  terrestrial  globe,  much  less  the  ciVcrts  of  a  ruined 
world.  Tills  he  pr(jves  with  ctiiisidi  rable  skid,  but  in  siome 
respects  is  ratli^r  fanclfuL   4.    Memoires  pour  servir  a 
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sMnstmire  cTes  tremblements  de  terre  de  la  Suisse^  priiici* 
palement  poor  Tann^e  1755,  avec  quatre  Sermons  pro- 
nonc6es  a  cette  occasioO)'*  I756»  Hvo.  5.  The  same  Me* 
moires/*  published  separately^  1757>  8vO|  and  much  en- 
lar^d,  a  work  embracing  all  that  was  known  before  on  the 
subject,  ^nd  enriched  with  many  candid  ^nd  able  iUustfa- 
tions  by  the  author.  6.  I^e  Philanthrope,**  1758,  2  toIs. 
12mo,  7*  Recherches  sar  les  langues  anctennes  et  mo* 
demes  de  la  Subse,  et  principatement  du  pays  de  Vaud,** 
1758,  8vo.  8.  A  translation  of  Derham*s  Astro- theology  ; 
and  of  BuUinger's  Confession  of  Faith,  both  in  1760.  9.' 
**  Museum,**  1763.  10.  DictioAuaire  Universel  des  Fos- 
sites  propres,  etdes  Fossils  accidentels,*'  1763,  2  toIs.  8vo; 
11.**  llecueil  de  divers  tnut^  sur  Phistoire  naturelle  de  la 
Terre  etdes  Fossiles,"  1766,  4to.  12.  «*  Morale  de  TEvaii- 
^le,"  1775,  7  vols.  8vo.  13.  Le  Thevenon,  ou  les  Jour- 
nees  de  la  .Moiitaorne,  1777,  i2ino,  1780,  2  vols.  8vo.  14. 

Essai  pliilosu{)h)(jiTe  et  moral  sur  le  Plaisir,"  1778,  12mo, 
an  excellent  work,  which,*  from  the  account  given  of  it  in 
the  Monthly  Review,  seems  highiy  deserving  of  a  transla* 
tion.  15.  "Le  solitaire  du  Mont-Jure,  recreations  <.Vun 
plulo..o]>lie,"  1782,  12mo.  The  time  of  tins  writer^s  death 
is  not  ascertained,  but  he  was  considerably  advanced  in 
years  at  the  period  of  this  last  publication.  * 

BKHTRAND  (John  Baptist),  a  French  physician, 
and  member  of  the  academy  of  Marseilles,  was  bom  at 
Martigue  in  Prove!icej  July  12,  1670.  He  was  at  first 
intended  for  the  (hill  eh,  and  went  throug-h  a  theological 
course,  but  his  inclination  leadmg  lum  to  medicine,  he 
studied  the  same  at  Montpellier.  After  having  practised 
for  some  time  in  his  native  country,  he  removed  with  his 
family  to  Marseilles.    His  three  colleagues  at  the  Hotel- 


the  contagious  rarer  of  1709^  he  remained  alone  to  pre* 
scrihe  for  the  poor  sufferers,  and  escaped  without  an  attack^ 
which  probably  encouraged  him  to  show  the  same  seal 
during  the  plague  in  1720.  On  this  occasiony  howeverj 
he  saw  almost  Iiis  whole  family  fell  a  sacrifice  to  their  hu<* 
mane  care  of  the  sick,  and  was  himself  attacked  with  the 
disorder,  but  at  length  recovered,  and  the  ipoyernment,  in 
consideration  of  his  services,  granted  him  a  pension,  whioh 
he  enjoyed  unti)  )iis  death,  Sept.  10, 17fi2.   He  wai  a 


Dieu  of  that 
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man  of  amiable  temper,  disinterested,  kind  and  ingenuous. 
He  wrote,  I.  Relation  historique  de  la  Peste  de  Mar* 
aeille,"  Lyons,  1721,  12mo.  2.  Lettres  sur  le  mouve- 
nent  des  Muscles  et  sur  les  Espriu  Animanx.^*  3.  Re- 
flexions sur  le  systeme  de  la  TVtturation,*'  published  in  the 
Journal  de  Trevoux.  4.  Dissertation  sur  Fair  maritime/* 
Marseilles,  4to, 

BERTRANDl  (John  Ambrose  Maria),  an  eminent  ana« 
tombt  and  surgeon,  was  bom  at  Turin,  Oct.  18,  1723.  Hb 
fother,  who  was  only  a  poor  phlebotomist  and  barber,  con- 
trived tp  give  bim  an  education,  and  intended  to  bring  htm 
up  to  the  church,  which  was  thought  most  likely  to  afford 
bim  a  maintenance,  but  one  of  their  friends  Sebastian 
Klingher,  then  professor  of  surgery,  induced  him  to  study 
that  branch,  in  which  he  soon  evinced  great  talents.  He 
was  only  twenty-t«*o  when  he  reiif.l  a  dissertation  on  Oph- 
thalmography, on  whicli  Hailei  and  Portal  bestowed  the 
highest  praise.  The  celebrated  Buiiclii  connLtud  him* 
self  with  him,  but  after  a  few  years  their  friendship  was 
interrupted  by  the  literary  disputes  which  took  place  be- 
tween Bianchi  and  Morgagni,  ami  Bertrandi  preferring 
what  he  thought  trutli  to  a  Iriendship  which  was  of  great 
importance  to  him,  was  ()l)li;^ed  to  leave  Bianchi.  In  17  4-7 
he  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  college  of  surgery,  and 
the  same  year  pnblished  his  Dissertation  on  the  Liver,'* 
which,  Haller  savs,  contains  manv  useful  ohs*»vvaiions.  In 
1752,  thekiug,  Cliarles  Kmmanuel,  odered  in  liearhi-^  ex- 
penses to  Pans  and  Loudofi.  He  arcordirigly  went  to  Pans, 
where  he  increased  liis  knowledi^e  and  practice  of  the  art 
of  surgery,  and  in  consequence  of  his  two  papers  read  in 
the  academy,  "  De  Hydrocele,"  and  De  liepatis  absces- 
sibua  qui  vuineribus  capitis  superveniunt/*  was  admitted 
as  a  foreign  member.  In  1754  he  went  to  London,  and 
lodged  for  a  year  with  sir  William  Bromiield,  our  late 
eminent  sargeon,  during  which  time,  as  at  Paris,  he  stu- 
died hospital  practice,  and  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of 
man  of  science.  On  his  return  to  Turin,  the  king  founded 
ibr  his  sake  a  new  professorafaip  of  practical  surgery  and 
aoatomy,  and  at  Bertrandi^s  request,  built  a  handsome 
amphitheatre  in  the  hospital  of  St  John.  He  was  after- 
wands  appomted  first  surgeon  to  the  king,  and  professor 
€f  cbomiBtiy  in  the  university.   Sargery  now,  which  bad 
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been  practised  in  Piedmont  only  by  regimental  surgeons, 
began  to  wear  a  new  face  )  and  a  literary  society,  which 
was  afterwards  completely  estabibhed  under  the  title  of 
tbe  Hoyal  Academy  of  Sciences/'  begao  now  to  hold  it* 
meetings,  and  Bertrandi  contributed  some  valuable  papen 
to  the  tirsl  volunie  of  their  Memoirs*  UU  principal  publi- 
cation was  his  Traitato  delle  operazioiit  di  Chirurgia/' 
Nice,  I763y  2  vols.  8vo,  which  was  afterwards  translaled 
into  French  and  German,  He  was  employed  on  a  treatise 
cm  anatomy  and  a  comparative  history  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dern sur^rery,  when  death  deprived  science  and  humanily 
of  hi»  valuable  labours,  in  1765,  in  bis  forty  •second  year. 
His  works  already  publbhed,  and  his  posihumous  works^ 
edited  by  Penchienati  and  Brugnonefbrm  l$vols.  8«o.' 

B£RULL£  (P£T£R),  an  eminent  cardinal,  was  born  ia 
1575,  at  the  chateau  d^  SenUi^near  Troves  in  Champagne^ 
of  a  noble  family,  and  having  embraced  the  eeclesiastical 
state,  diiitinguiidied  himself  early  in  life  by  his  piety  and 
bis  learning.  He  got  great  reputation  in  the  famous  con- 
ference of  Fontainbleau,  where  du  Perron  contended  with 
du  PlessiS'Momay,  called  the  pope  of  the  Huffaenots*  Ha 
was  sent  by  Henry  IV.  to  wfaom*he  was*  chaplain,  into 
Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  some  Carmelites  to 
Paris,  and  it  was  by  his  means  that  tiiis  order  flourished  so 
much  in  France.  Some  time  afterwards  be  founded  the 
Conj^jregation  of  the  Oratory  ot  France,  of  which  he  was  the 
first  general.  This  new  inbiuntion  w  i^  approved  by  a  bull 
ol  pope  Paul  V.  in  1613,  ami  iiasalwavs  been  reckoncil  by 
the  catholics  a  great  service  done  to  the  church.  In  that 
Jl^egation,  according  to  the  expression  oi  Bossuet,  the 
members  obey  wiihBut  dependance,  and  govern  without 
€X>mraanding ;  their  wlit>le  tune  is  divided  between  study 
and  praver.  Their  piety  is  liberal  and  enlightened,  their 
kaowiedjie  useful,  and  alniost  aiwavs  modest.  Urban  V'lll. 
rewarded  the  merit  of  Beruiie  by  a  cardinal's  hat.  Jlenry 
IV.  and  Louis  XIII.  vainly  strove  to  make  him  accept  of 
coiisulLral)le  bishoprics  ;  on  Louie's  teiluig  iiun  that  he 
should  e  mploy  the  solicitation  of  a  more  powerful  advocate 
liian  himself  (meaning  the  pope)  to  prevail  upon  him  to 
accept  the  bishopric  of  Leon,  he  said,  "  that  if  his  majes- 
ty continued  to  press  him,  he  should  be  obliged  to  quit 
his  kingdom.''   This  cardinai  came  orer  with  Ueniietta 
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Maria,  queen  of  Cliarles  I.  to  England,  as  her  confessor, 
to  the  court  of  winch  he  endeared  himself  by  the  sanctity 
ot  his  morals,  and  the  extreme  propriety  of  bin  behaviour, 
although  his  errand  had  afterwards  its  weight  in  encreasing 
the  fatal  unpopularity  of  the  royal  family-  He  died  8ud« 
denly,  Oct.  2,  l^'i'd^  aged  fifty-iive,  wiiile  he  was  cele- 
brating the  sacraia«nty  and  bad  just  repeated  the  words, 
haHc  igitur  oblatiouem/*  wJiich  gave  occasion  to  tlie  foi- 
lowing  distich : 

Ospta  sub  extremis  nequeo  dnm  sacra  sacerdos 
PerfioerSj  at  taltem  victima  perfleiam." 

In  vain  the  reverend  pontiff  ti  ics 
To  tennifkate  the  sacrifice  $ 
Himself  within  the  holy  walk 
Tlie  lieavenndevoted  victim  &lb/' 

St.  Francis  de  Sal  de  Bus,  cardinal  Beiiii\o"- 

lio,  &c.  were  cunon'j^  his  frieiuls  and  the  adinirois  uf  his 
virtues.  Ant-dittuii  uf  Ids  controvci'iiial  and  spiritual  works, 
pubhshed  in  i644,  2  vols,  folio,  was  reprinted  in  1 647, 
1  vol.  folio,  by  father  Bourgoinf^,  third  general  (if  the  ora- 
tory. His  life  was  written  ui  tVencli,  by  the  abbe  Cerisi, 
Paris,  Ib46,  4to,  and  in  Latin  by  Doni  d'Atticbi,  after- 
wards bishjpr-f  Autun,  1649,  8vo,  and  lastly  by  Carrac- 

cinli,   Paris,   17u4,    12mo.  * 

BEHVLLUS,  bishop  of  Bostra  in  Arat)ia,  flourished 
about  the  year  230.  After  he  had  for  a  long  time  jrovern- 
ed  his  see  with  great  prudence  and  fidelity,  he  fell  into 
several  new  and  uncommon  opinions,  asseituig  that  Christ 
before  his  incarnation  had  no  proper  subsistence,  nor  any 
div^inity,  but  that  of  the  Father  residing  in  him.  The 
i^ishops  being  assembled  in  order  to  dissuade  him  from  tlita 
enror,  and  having  had  several  conferences  with  him  upon 
that  subject,  Origen  was  desired  to  engage  in  the  dispute, 
which  he  did  with  such  success,  that  Beryllus  immediately 
retracted  his  opinion*  lie  wrote  several  treatises  and 
l»istles,  particularly  to  Origen,  in  which  be  returned  him 
tnanks  for  the  pains  which  he  had  taken  in  recovering  him 
from  his  errors.  Eusebius  tells  us,  that  he  left  behind  him 
several  monuments  of  an  elegant  genius ;  by  which  Henry 
Valenus  in  his  notes  upon  that  passage  supposes  that  he 
means  the  hymns  and  poems  which  Beryllos  probably  wrote. 
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There  was  extant  in  St.  JeronVs  time,  tb(^  dialogue  between 
Oritren  ami  our  bishop,  in  wliu  h  liie  iaUer  convinced 
oi  bis  erroneous  notions;  anti  thi>  seen>s  to  \)c  the  same 
work  which  is  mentioned  by  Lubcbius  in  ins  Ecclesiastical 
Historv,  where  lie  tells  us,  that  there  were  extant  at  that 
time  tlie  ac  ts  of  Beryllus  and  the  synod  assembled  upon 
his  account,  m  which  were  inserted  the  questions  of  Origen 
urged  agamst  hitn,  aud  the  wiiole  series  oi'  the  coutereuce 
between  them.  * 

BEbiEHS  (MiCHAKL)y  a  canon  of  ist.  Sepulchre's  al 
Caen,  and  a  member  of  the  academies  of  Caen  and  Cher- 
burgh,  was  born  at  8t.  Malo,  and  died  at  Caen,  Dec.  1782. 
Ue  pubii&becl,  !•  ^  CbroDologie  historique  des  baillis  et 
des  gouvenieurs  de  Caen/'  1769,  12mo.  2.  Uistoiie 
loromaire  de  ia  ville  de  Bayeux,'*  1773,  l2aio^  3.  Me* 
moireB  historlqucs  sur  rorigine  et  ie  fondateur  de  la  colle* 
giale  du  St.  Sepulcre  a  Caeo,  avec  le  catalogue  de  sea 
doyens/*  4.  Various  dissertations  in  tbe  literary  Joaroals^ 
in  D*£.\pilly's  Dictionnaire  de  f^rance,**  and  ia  that  of 
the  nobility,  ^c.  * 

B£SL£R  (Basil),  a  botanist,  who  was  born  in  1561,  at 
Nuremberg,  where  be  carried  on  tbe  business  of  an  apothe- 
cfary,  and  died  there  in  1629,  is  entitled  to  notice  chiefly - 
for  having  published  the  most  beautiful  botanical  work  that 
bad  then  appeared,  the  celebrated  Uortus  Eystettensis^'* 
Nuremberg,  1613,  folio.  It  contains  a  description  and 
plates  of  the  greater  part  of  the  plants  which  the  bishop  of 
Aichstsedt,  John  Conrad  de  Gemmingen,  a  liberal  patron 
of  the  arts,  bad  cultivated  in  bis  gardens  and  orcha^rds  on 
mount  St.  Willibald,  on  the  top  of  which  is  his  episcopal 
seat  This  work,  executed  with  uncommon  magnificence^ 
at  tbe  expence  of  tbe  bishop,  made  a  new  sera  in  the  his- 
tory both  of  botany  and  engraving.  It  is  illustrated  by  three 
hundred  and  sixty- Bve  plates  of  the  atlas  folio  size,  descrip- 
tive of  one  thousand  and  eighty-six  plants,  the  first,  af  ier 
the  **  rii\ Lobasanos"  of  Columna,  that  were  eiigiiivcd  on 
copper,  all  botanical  engravings  being  formerly  on  wood. 
They  are  in  general  well  desij^ned,  hut  do  not  point  out 
^the  parts  of  fructification,  aiul  aie  classed  only  according 
.  to  tbe  seasons.  Basil  Besk  r  liad  tin  t  are  of  this  work,  and 
although  he  was  deficient  in  literature,  and  was  not  even 

* 
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ftcqnalnted  with  Latin,  yet  his  seal  and  love  of  the  science 
enabled  bim  to  perform  his  task  with  considerable  skill. 
Jerome  Besler,  bis  brother,  a  man  of  more  learning,  sup* 
plied  the  synonymy  of  the  plants,  and  part  of  the  descrip* 
tions,  and  Louis  Jungermann,  professor  at  Giessen,  was 
the  author  of  the  text.  A  second  edition  appeared  at  Nu« 
lemberg  in  1640,  at  the  expence  of  Marquard  IL  bishop 
of.  Aichstaedt,  in  large  folio,  but  is  inferior  to  the  first* 
Basil  Besler  also  collected  a  museum  of  many  of  the  curio- 
sities of  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  which  he  had  en* 
graven  at  his  own  expence,  and  published  under  the  title 
of**  Fasciculus  rariorum  et  aspectu  ditrniorum,  varii  gene- 
ris quae  coltegit  et  suis  iinpeiisis  luri  ad  vivuni  incidi  cura« 
vit  liasilius  Besler/*  Nuremberg,  1616 — 1622.  In  ho- 
nour of  Ijc'sler,  Plunnicr  named  a  genus  of  plants  Besleria.* 

BESLLK  (iMiciiAFL  Kobi  kt),  a  physician  at  Nurem- 
berg, the  son  of  Jerome  and  lu  phew  of  Basil,  who  was 
born  in  IfiO!,  ami  died  in  1661,  wrote,  1.  "  Gazopliyla- 
cium  reidiii  naturalium,'*  Nurember<r,  1642,  with  thirty- 
fjur  plates;  Leipsie,  1733,  fol,  with  thirty-five  phites, 
forming  a  contituiiition  of  his  uncle  Besler's  work.  In  1716, 
J.  Henry  Lochner  repaired  the  plates,  and  witii  ,sonie  ad- 
ditions to  the  text,  puhlished  tlirin  under  the  title  of  **  lla- 
riora  nnis.f^i  Besleriani,"  Nnreniln  ig,  1716,  fol.  2.  **  Ad- 
miranda  fabricir  hnuKUKv  nnilieris  jjartium,  &c.  delineatio," 
Nuremberg,  iGlO,  folio,  tlie  figures  as  large  as  life,  and 
on  e()pper-[>late.  3.  *' Observntio  anatoniico-nie(Kca,  &c.'* 
an  account  of  a  monstrous  birth,  Nuremberg,  1642,  4to. 
4.  •*  Mantissa  ad  viretum  stirpium  Eystettense-Besle- 
rianum,*'  ibid.  1646  and  iG  i-8,  fol.  forming  a  supplement 
to  the  "  Hortus  Eystettensis." ' 

B£SLY  (John),  king's  advocate  at  Fontenaye-le-Comte, 
and  an  able  French  antiquary,  was  born  at  Coulonges-les- 
Royaux  in  Poitou,  in  1572,  and  died  in  1644.  In  1614, 
•he  distinguished  himself  in  the  assembly  of  the  states  by 
opposing  the  receiving  of  the  council  of  Trent,  but  he  was 
better  known  by  his  assiduous  attention  to  the  antiquities 
of  France ;  and  his  works  published  afker  bis  death  by  his 
•son  and  Peter  Duputs  his  friend,  justly  entitle  him  to  be 
considered  as  an  accurate  and  judicious  historian.  These 
are,  l.     Histoire  des  comtes  de  Poitou  et  dues  de  Gui- 
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enne/'  Paris,  1647,  foL  This  was  the  result  of  forty  yearo 
research,  and  the  extraordinary  light  he  has  been  able  to 
throw  upoit  circumstances  before  in  comparative  obscurity, 
may  form  a  sufficient  apology  for  some  few  mistakes^ 
2.  "  0es  eveques  de  Poitiers,  avec  Ics  preuves,"  1 647, 4to. 
This  is  a  collection  of  useful  documents,  but  without  any 
arrangement,  and  evidently  left  unfinished  by  the  author* 
He  wrote  also  some  pieces  of  less  note,  such  as  a  Com- 
mentaire  sur  Ronsanl,**  something  of  which  kind  was  at- 
tempted by  many  of  his  contemporaries.^ 

BESOIGNE  (Jbrome),  a  doctor  of  the  Sorboniie,  was 
bom  at  Paris  in  1686,  of  an  old  family  of  booksellers,  and 
after  prosecuting  his  studies  with  great  success,  became 
professor  of  philosophy  in  the  coUese  of  Plessts,  and  as- 
sistant to  the  principal.  His  particular  talent  for  the  reli- 
gious instruction  of  his  pupils  occasioned  his  being  fre- 
quently invited  to  other  colleges  of  the  capiul  for  his  ad- 
vice and  assistance ;  hut  Ins  ojiposition  to  the  famous  bull 
UniETenitus,  gave  su  much  otVeiu  to  tlie  higher  powers 
that  Ik;  was  expelled  the  collep^e  ot  Flessis,  deprived  of  the 
privileges  of  his  doctorate,  and  ai  last  banished  the  king- 
dom. This  sentence,  however,  being  taken  oiV  after  a 
year,  he  returned  to  his  friends,  and  employed  himself  in 
writing  the  following  works,  1.  "  Concorde  des  livres  de 
la  Sagesse,  on  Morale  du  St.  Espiu/'  1737,  1746,  l2mo. 
2.  **  Concorde  des  Epitrcs  canoni(jiies,  ou  INIorale  des 
Apotres,"  1747,  l2mo.  3.  **  Principes  de  la  perfectiou 
Chretieiine  et  rcli^ieusc,''  17t8,  I  Jnio,  often  reprinted. 
4.  "  Histoire  de  i  abbaye  de  Port-royal,''  1756,  8  vols. 
l*2mo.  5.  "  Reflexions  thcoloi;i(pies  sur  le  premier  vol. 
des  Icttres  de  rabbe  de  V  Ulefroi  a  ses  eleves,  &c."  1759, 
respeeting  a  controversy  with  Villefroi  and  his  disciples 
on  the  conduct  of  God  towards  his  chnrcli.  6.  "  Principes 
de  la  Penitence  et  de  la  Justice/*  i762|  12rao.  Besoigne 
has  the  character  of  a  pious  man  and  an  able  divine,  but  it 
is  objected  that  some  of  his  works  of  the  practical  kind  are 
rather  deiicietit  in  that  unctioUi  as  the  French  term  it,  which 
gives  success  and  popularity  to  works  of  that  description. 
Besoigne  died  of  a  nervous  disorder,  the  nature  of  which 
his  physicians  could  not  discover,  Jan.  25,  1763.* 

BKSOLD,  or  B£SOLDUS  (Christopher),  an  eminent 
lawyer,  and  law*professor  at  Ingolstadt,  was  bora  sit  Tubin-  - 
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jjen  in  1577,  and  was  pt  ofcssoi-  of  law  in  1635,  when  he 
turned  llonian  caiiK>lic,  aiul        \u%  place  to  become  coun- 
sellor at  the  court  of  Austria,  whence  he  went  to  Ingolstadt, 
iiiid  divd  there  Sept.  15,  163S.    At  this  juncture  the  pope 
was  about  to  have  otiered  him  a  professor's  chair  at  Bo- 
logna, with  a  pension  of  four  thousand  ducats.    He  was 
the  author  of  a  great  man  v  works  on  bLil)  |i  cts  of  law  and 
history,  ail  which  shew  tliat  he  had  accumulated  a  greater 
stock  of  learnini;  than  he  had  time  or  judgment  to  hk?- 
ihodize.     1.  "Synopsis  rernm  ab  orbe  condito  gestaruui, 
usque  ad  Fcrdinandi  imperinm,"  Franeker,    16y8,  8vo. 
2.  "  Synopsis  doctriufls  politicte."    3.     Historia  imperii 
Constantinopoiitant  ct  Turcici."    4.  "  Series  et  succincta 
narratio  renim  a  regibus  Hierosolyinarum,  Neapoleos  et 
Siciliae  gestarum."  5.  "  Dissertationes  philologice,*'  1642^ 
4to*    One  of  these,  on  the  history  of  printing,  may  be 
•eea  in  Wolf's  "  Monumenta  typographical"    6.  "  Pro- 
dromus  vindiciarum  ecclcsiast.  Wirtenbergicarum,**  1636, 
4to«    7.     Documenta  rodiviva  monastcriorum  Wirtemb.** 
Tubing.  1636,  4to.   These  twoworks^  although  surrepti- 
tiottsly  printed  at  Vienna  in  1723  and  1726,  foL  are  un- 
commonly rare,  as  they  were  suppressed  alohg  with  the 
following  articles^   8.  ^'Virginum  saerarum  monumentay 
&c.**   9.     Documenta  concementia  ecclesiam  collegia* 
tarn  Stuttgardiensem.*'    10.     Documenta  ecclesiss  Back- 
henang."   These  last  five,  which  the  Germans  enumerate 
mmong  their  rarest  bibliographical  curiosities,  are  all  in  4to^ 
and  printed  at  Tubingen,  1636«   l^xius  mentions  a  work 
omitted  in  the  above  list^  and  probably  Besold*s  first  pro- 
daction,    Discussiones  qutestionom  aliquot  de  naoris  et> 
annuls  reditibus,'*  Tubing.  1598,  4to.' 

BESPLAS  (Joseph  Mary  Anne  Gros  de),  doctor  of 
the  Sorbonne,  chaplain  to  monsieur,  and  abbot  of  TEpau, 
was  born  at  Casteliiaudari  in  Langucdoc,  Oct.  13,  1734, 
and  diud  at  Paris,  Aug.  26,  1783.  He  at  first  connected 
himself  with  the  communay  ot  St.  Suli)ice,  and  discharged 
\\iih  n  Jt  less  fortitude  than  charily,  ilie  pauiiul  office  of 
accompanying^  and  exhorting  the  criminals  sentenced  to 
die.  After.vLuds,  devoting  his  talents  to  the  pulpit,  he 
preached  with  applause  at  Versailles  and  at  Paris,  though 
tlie  rapidity  of  his  utterance  diminished  somewhat  of  the 
effect  of  his  discourses.    His  sermon  on  the  last  supper 
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presented  apiece  of  eloquence  so  effectinnr  on  the  sad  coa« 
ditioD  of  the  prisoners  in  the  several  gaols,  that  the  imnieT 
diate  regulation  of  them,  as  to  accommodations  and  health, 
with  the  establishment  of  the  H6tei  de  Force,  were  among 
the  happy  effects  of  it  The  abbiS  de  Besplas  was  service* 
able  to  humanttjy  not  only  by  his  discourses,  but  by  his 
worka.  We  have  by  him  a  treatise,  **  Of  the  causes  of 
public  happiness/'  1769  and  1778)  2  vols.  12mo,  replete 
with  excellent  suggestions,  political  and  moral,  enriched 
with  great  and  noble  ideas,  to  which  nothing  is  wanting 
hut  a  more  methodical  arrai)genient  and  a  style  less 
pompous.  The  same  censure  migrht  be  passed  upon 
his  **  Kssay  on  tlio  eloquence  of  the  pulpit/'  a  production 
of  his  youtl),  of  which  the  second  trdiuoii  of  177«  was  care- 
fully relouclied.  'i'iie  abhc  de  Mc.plas  was  beiicHcent  as 
much  from  inclination  as  from  pi  uici|)lei  he  had  the  ai  i  of 
uniting-  vivacity  witli  ^eiiiit'uess,  of  pleasinpf  witliout  afi'urd- 
ju'^  rnom  for  sc:i ndal,  of  bcini^  instructive*  vv  iiiHuii  pcdtinlry, 
and  lolerant  without  indidcrence  ;  in  his  wliole  hgure  and 
cleportnieiit  was  seen  that  serenity,  that  geulio  gaiety,  which 
ever  accompanies  a  contented  mind.' 

BKSSARION  (John),  one  of  the  rc\ivers  of  Uterature 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  born,  not  at  Constantinople, 
as  sunie  writers  assert,  but  at  Trol>isond,  iti  13R9,  a  date 
which  is  ascertained  l)y  his  epitajiii  written  by  himself,  but 
as  all  tlie  copies  of  this  epitaph  do  not  agree,  Bandini, 
one  of  his  biografjiiers,  gives  1395,  as  the  time  of  his  birth. 
He  entered  into  the  or^erof  St.  Basil,  and  passed  twenty- 
one  years  in  a  monastery  of  Peloponnesus,  employed  iu 
the  study  of  divinity  and  polite  literature.  The  philosopher 
Gemi$tus  Pletho  was  one  of  his  masters.  In  1458^  whea 
the  emperor  John  Paleologus  formed  the  design  of  goin^ 
to  the  council  of  Ferrara,  to  re-unite  the  Greek  with  the 
Latin  church,  he  drew  Bessarion  from  his  retirement, 
made  him  bishop  of  Nice,  and  engaged  him  to  accompany 
him  into  Italy  with  Pletho,  Marcus  £ogenitts»  archbbbop 
uf  Ephesus,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  several 
other  Greeks  eminent  for  talents  oi^  rank.  In  the  sittings 
of  this  council,  the  archbishop  of  Ephesus  distinguished 
himself  by  his  powers  of  reasoning,  and  Bessarion  by  the 
charms  of  bis  eloquence,  but  unfortunately  from  being 
rivals  in  talents,  they  soon  became  enemies.  Eugenioa 
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was  not  favourable  to  the  scheme  of  uniting  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches;  and  Bessaiiuu,  after  having  been  of  a  coi- 
trary  opinion,  dcclat  ed  for  the  Latins,  wl)irh  was  the  M% 
the  enijjeror  rook.  1  he  uniun  was  accorJiiigly  announced, 
and  in  Deccuiber  1439,  pope  Kugenius  IV.  to  reward  tho 
zeal  of  Bessarion,  created  him  a  cardinal  priest. 

Bein«r  now,  in  coiisequence  of  his  new  dignitv,  fixed  in 
Italy,  a  step  winch  was  at  the  same  iiuie  rendered  ik  cessary 
by  the  commotions  in  Greece,  whi  re  lie  was  very  unpopu- 
lar,  and  the  union  universally  rejected,  Bessarion  returned 
to  the  studious  and  sim[i!e  iffe  he  had  led  in  his  convent  ia 
the  Peloponnesus.  His  house  became  the  resort  of  the 
learned,  and  when  he  appeared  abroad,  his  train  was  com- 
posed  of  such  men  as  Argyropulus,  Pbilelphuf;,  Valla, 
Theodore  Gaza,  George  of  Trebisonde,  ajid  Calderino* 
He  obtained  the  confidence  and  frietulship  of  several 
popes.  Nicholas  V.  appointed  htm  archbishop  of  SipontOy 
and  cardinal-bishop;  and  Pins  11.  in  1463,  conferred  upon 
iiim  the  title  of  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  On  the  death 
of  Nicholas  V«  the  college  of  cardinals  would  have  elected 
him  his  successor,  but  this  purpose  was  defeated  by  the 
intrigues  of  cardinal  Alain.  Some  years  after,  Bessarion 
was  likely  to  have  succeeded  Paul  II.  bnt  to  accomplish 
thisT  it  was  necessary  to  secure  the  vote  of  the  cardinal 
Orsini  by  an  act  of  injostice,  which  he  reftisecL  Oninl^ 
however,  tendered  his  vote  on  the  same  terms  to  the  car** 
dioal  de  Rovere,  who  had  none  of  BessarionU  scruples,  and 
was  elected*  Paul  Jovias  tells  a  foolish  story  of  Bessa* 
rion*s  having  lost  this  election,  by  the  blundering  reply  of 
his  servant;  and  Gibbon,  credulous  enough  when  the 
object  of  belief  is  worth  nothing,  has  repeated  it  after  him^ 
nor  knowing  that  our  countryman  Hody  had  amply  re- 
futed it, 

Bessarion  \ras  cniplovcd  on  four  embassies  of  a  delicate 
and  diiiicult  kind.  Tiirceof  them  he  condncted  with  suc- 
cess, but  the  fourth  \vas  less  foiLunate.  Bcintr  sent  into 
France  by  Sixtus  IV.  to  reconcile  Louis  XI.  witn  the  duke 
of  Burirniul V,  and  ohuun  assistance  ajjainst  the  Turks,  he 
not  only  failed  in  these  undertakings,  bnt  it  is  said  that  the 
king,  in  full  eourc,  offered  him  the  grossest  pei'sona I  in- 
dif^nities.  Bessanoti  on  this  set  out  on  his  way  to  Rome, 
and  died  at  llavenna,  Nov.  19,  1472,  of  chagrin,  accord- 
ing to  some  authors,  but  more  probably  from  age  and 
iiitirniity,  being  uow  eighty- three  years  old^  or  at  ieast| 
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according  to  Bandini's  calculation,  seventy -seven.  His  body 
was  brought  lo  Runie,  and  the  pope  attended  the  funeral, 
an  honour  never  bestowed  before  on  any  cardinal.  He 
was  celebrated  in  Latin  by  Platina,  and  in  Greek  by  Mi- 
chael Apostolius.  Of  Platuia's  eloge  there  have  been 
many  editions,  but  that  of  Apostolius  was  not  {>ubli:»ijed 
until  1793,  by  M.  Fullebom.^  Bessarion  bequeathed  his 
library  to  the  senate  of  Venice.  It  was  particularly  rich  ia 
niarmscripts,  winch  he  collected  at  a  great  expence  from 
all  paru  of  Greece,  'i  ooiasini  drew  up  a  catalogue  of  the 
whole.  ■ 

Bessarion*s  writings  are  numerous.   Almost  all  those  on 
theological  subjects  remain  in  manuscript,  except  some 
that  are  inserted  in  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Florence,  in 
vol.  Xlll.  of  Labbe's  collection,  and  in  vol.  IX.  of  Har« 
douin's.  Complete  catalogues  of  his  philosophical  treatises, 
discourses,  and  letters^  may  be  consulted  in  Fabricius's  BibL 
Grsec.  and  in  Hody.   His  most  celebrated  works  were  his 
Latin  translations  of  Xenophon's  Memorabilia»  and  Aris^ 
totle's  Metaphysics^  and  his  treatise     Contra  cahimnia^ 
feorem  Platonis.**   That  calumniator  was  Geor^  of  Trebi- 
aondy  and  Bessarion  composed  the  work  donus^  the  heat 
of  jdie  violent  contest  supported  about  the  middle  of  the 
iifteenth  century,  between  the  followers  of  Plato  and  ifcese 
of  Aristotle,  of  which  Bmvin  wrote  the  history  in  the  se- 
cond volume  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres.  Gemistiis 
Pietho,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Plato,  wrote  a  small  tract 
ip  which  he  ailackud  tJie  reiipateiic  pijilosophy  with  viru- 
lent invective.    Three  learned  Greeks  of  tl)e  age.  Genua- 
dius,  George  of  Trehiso!id,  and  Theodore  Gaza,  had  taken 
up  their  pens  in  viiiJlcaiion  of  Aristotle.    Bessarion  en- 
deavoured to  reconcile  the  parties  by  shewing  that  Plato 
and  Aristotle  were  not  so  far  removed  from  each  other  in 
opinion  as  was  usually  thoujj;ht  ;  and  having  a  great  respect 
for  these  two  sages,  he  rebuked,  in  strong  terms,  the  in- 
considerate zeal  of  young  Apostolius,  who,  without  under- 
standing the  question,  bad  written  a  violent  and  unreason- 
able declamation  against  Aristotle.    George,  however,  far 
from  following  the  example  of  this  moderation,  publishied» 
in  Latin^  under  the  title  of    Comparatio  Platonis  et  Aris* 
totelis,'*  a  long  dissertation,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
demonstrate  the  vast  superiority  of  Aristotle,  and  ioveighedy 
with  great  violence^  against  Plato  and  his  followers.  Bes« 
sarion  then  wrote  the  treatise  above*meutioned  against  diis 
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calumniator  of  Plato,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove  that 
the  doctrine  of  Flato  is  conformable  to  that  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  that  his  morals  were  as  pure  and  irreproachable 
as  bis  doctrine.  Having  thus  defended  Plato,  he  attacks 
George  of  Trebisondj  proving  that  he  had  mistaken  the 
sense  of  a  great  many  passages,  and  that  he  had  no  right 
to  give  bis  opinion  of  a  philosopher  whose  works  be  did  not 
understand.  Of  tbis  book  there  have  been  three  editions^ 
all  of  which  are  scarce ;  the  first  was  printed  at  Rome  in 
1469,  and  the  others  at  Venice  by  Aldus,  1503  and  1516. ' 

BESSEL  (Godfrey  de),  a  learned  abb6  of  the  couvent 
of  Benedictines  of  Gottwicb,  in  Austria,  was  bom  Sept. 
$f  1672,  at  Bochheim  in  the  electorate  of  MentE.  Lothaire- 
Fnuicis,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  of  the  family  of  the  counts 
of  Schoenbom,  employed  him  in  divers  embassies  atRoine, 
Vienoa,  and  Wolfenbuttel,  and  admitted  him  of  bb  privy 
council.  In  1714  he  was  chosen  abb6  of  Gottwich,  and  in 
1720,  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  i>c'iiL  hnii  to  Keuipten  to 
accouum^viaLc  some  uiiiercnces  which  had  arisen  there. 
His  convent  havinir  been  destroyed  by  tire  in  17  IS,  he 
succeeded  in  saving  the  library,  and  aiu  ruards  having  re- 
built iiio  convent  with  j^reat  [ii;i.;nificeiice,  he  enriched  the 
library  with  a  great  many  manuscripts  anJ  rare  books, 
being  an  ardent  lorer  of  literature  and  le:u  iied  uieu,  and 
hiiiiscit  very  learned  in  history  anil  ilipUniiacy.  I'he  Chro- 
nicon  Gottwicense,  pars  prmia  et  secuuda,**  Tegcrns6e, 

1732,  fol.  has  been  often  attributed  to  him,  but  there  i* 
reason  to  think  that  Francis  Joseph  de  Uahn,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Bamberg,  was  the  real  author.  Bessel  speaks  of 
htm  in  the  preface  as  his  coadjutor.  It  contains  a  great 
Dumber  of  diplomas  granted  by  the  emperors  from  Conrad 
I*  to  Frederick  II.  whose  seals  and  arms  are  very  accurately 
engravedt  and  throws  so  much  light  on  the  public  law  of 
Germany,  that  many  writers  have  not  scrupled  to  equal  it 
to  lather  Mabilion^s  work  "  De  re  diplomatica.*'  Bessel 
also  published  St.  Augustine's  letters  to  Optotus,  De 
poenis  parvnlorum  qui  sine  baptismate  decedunt|**  Vienna, 

1733.  He  died  Jan.  20,  1749.  * 

BESTON,  or  BESODUNU3  (Jobn),  a  learned  English  . 
di^ne  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  prior  of  the  monafteiy 
of  Carmelite  friars  at  Lynn  in  Norfolk,  aud  distinguished 

1  B'hmt.  Udiv.— Morerl— Dupi».<-»Bttt  sbore  all,  Hodiut  dt  QmdM  lUottri* 
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for  the  works  which  he  published,  and  the  great  cl)aracter 
which  he  raised  by  his  merit.  It  seems  probable  fmm 
Leland*s  account  of  him,  that  fic  stiuiied  first  at  Cambridge, 
and  afterwards  at  Paris,  as  he  tiad  ihe  honotn  of  receiving 
the  detrrce  of  doctor  of  divinity  in  both  ihosc  iitiivti>iiies. 
The  san»e  author  tells  us,  that  he  was  extremely  well 
skilled  in  natural  philosophy,  and  a  considerable  divine ; 
and  Bale  adds,  tbat  he  was  a  very  fluent  and  ^elegant 
preacher  in  his  own  language,  and  an  acute  disputant  in 
the  8ch9ol8/  Pits  likewise  observes,  that  be  bad  a  very 
bappy  genius,  and  a  sntid  judgment,  and  was  eminent  for 
hh  piety  and  knowledge  both  in  divine  and  human  learn- 
ing ;  tbat  he  was  highly  applauded  for  his  subtilty  in  dis- 
putation, and  his  eloquence  in  the  pulpit ;  and  that  Alan 
de  Lynn  affirmed  of  him,  tbat  he  used  in  his  sermons  to 
open  and  explain  the  four-fold  sense  of  the  Scriptures  with 
tbe  utmost  perspicuity.  Thomas  Waldensis,  in  his  Epistles  • 
quoted  by  Bale  and  Pits,  t^lls  us,  tbat  he  was  sent  in  the 
year  1424  to  the  council  held  at  Sienna  in  Italy,  under 
Pope  Martin  V.  where  he  distinguished  himself  to  great 
advantage.  He  died  at  Lyim  in  the  year  1428  under  the 
reirrn  of  king  Henry  VI.  His  works  ;ire,  1.  **  Coropcn- 
diuni  Theologiic  Moralis."  2.  "  OrtiinLin:c  Qusestiones.'* 
Z*  ".Super  L niversalibus  Holcothi."  4.  **Sermonesin  Evan- 
gelia."  5.  "  bermones  in  Epistolas.**  6.  "  Lecturse  sacrae 
Scripturse."  7.  Rudimenta  Logices.*'  8.  **  De  Virtutibus 
et  Vitiisopposiris.**  9.  **  Epistolarnm  diversos  Libri  duo.'** 
BEI  HAM  (Edward,  B.  D.)  an  lnwlisli  divine,  received 
bis  education  at  Eton,  of  which  seminary  he  was  a  distin- 
gui^tied  ornament ;  was  elected  from  tiience  to  King's  col- 
lege, Cambridge^  in  1728,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow 
in  1731^  was  some  time  bursar,  and  by  the  provost  and 
iellows,  when  senior  fellow,  was  presented  to  the  living  of 
Greenford  in  Middlesex*  He  was  also  one  of  the  White* 
hall  preachers.  In  1771  the  provost  and  fellows  of  Eton 
elected  him  to  a  vacant  fellowship  in  that  society.  So  un* 
exceptionable  was  his  life,  tbat  he  may  truly  be  said  to 
have  made  no  enemy  in  the  progress  of  it.  His  fortune 
was  not  lavge,  yet  his  liberality  kept  more  than  equal  pace 
with  it,  and  pointed  out  objects  to  which  it  was  impossible 
for  his  nature  to  resist  lending  his  assistance*  In  his  life- 
time he  gave  2000/.  for  the  better  maintaining  the  botanic* 

}  OM.DlietftwiUliad«  Bait  and  Piti.-*Tmw. 
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€•)  garden  at  Cambridge^  thereby  encouraging  a  stndjf 
which  did  peculiar  honour  to  his  taste,  and  materially  be« 
nefited  mankind.  So  humane  was  his  disposition,  that  in 
17$0  he  founded  and  endowed  a  chanty  school  in  his  own 
parish ;  and  this  most  nobly  in  his  life^tipiey  when  avarice 
might  have  forbid  it,  or  the  fear  of  want  might  have  ex« 
cepted  against  it  Having  previously  built  a  school •house^ 
he  gave,  by  a  deed  in  chancery,  the  num  of  1600/*  bank* 
stocky  of  which  he  appropriated  30/.  a-year  to  a  master 
and  mistress  to  instruct  thirty  boys  and  girls ;  thirty  shiU 
lings  for  coals  for  the  school  ;  anJ  the  remainder  of  the  in- 
terest, except  lO/.  to  clothe  >uch  ugL^d  men  and  women  as 
should  frequently  aiteiid  the  sacrament,  is  appropriated  to 
clothe  the  children,  huy  books,  and  ketp  tlie  >fcbool  in 
repair.  As  in  bis  life  he  indicated  the  most  extensive  libe- 
rality, so  at  his  death  be  exhibited  a  lasting  record  of  his 
gratitude.  Impressed  with  the  highest  sense  of  the  nunii- 
ficencc  of  the  royal  fo'.mder  of  Ktou,  within  wiiose  walls 
he  had  imbibed  the  first  seeds  of  education,  he  by  his  will 
directed  a  statue  of  marble,  in  honour  of  Henry  VI.  to  be 
erected  at  the  expeuce  of  700/.  And,  in  order  infallibly 
to  carry  bis  purpose  into  execution^  he  contracted  a  few. 
montlis  before  his  death  with  Mr.  Bacon.  This  statue  was 
accordingly  executed  by  that  excellent  artist,  and  is  in 
the  chapel,  with  the  inscription  Posuit  Edvardua  Be* 
tham,  coUegii  hujusce  sooius."  The  founder  holds  a  mo* 
del  6f  £ton  college  in  bis  hand.  Mr.  Bethain  also  gave  a 
bust  of  the  king  to  the  college  library,  and  placed  some 
ancient  painted  glass  in  the  chancel  windows  of  his  church 
at  Greenford«  He  died  in  1783.  * 
B£THUNE.    See  SULLY. 

B£T1'£RT0N  (Thomas),  a  celebrated  English  actor, 
was  born  in  Tothill-street,  Westminster,  1635;  and,  aher 
having  left  school,  is  said  to  have  been  put  apprentice  to 

a  bookseller.  The  panicnhirs,  however,  relatirig  to  the 
early  pail  of  his  life,  arc  not  ascertaine.i .  It  is  generally 
thought  that  he  made  his  first  appeanjjicc  on  tlie  stage  in 
1656,  at  t\ie  opera-hon<e  in  Ciiarter-house-yard,  under 
the  direction  of  sir  \\  illiani  Davcnant,  and  contiinit  d  to 
perforin  here  till  the  restoration,  wlJt^n  k'ln'y  C^imrL's  orranted 
patents  to  two  companies,  the  one  called  the  ki  iL;'?*  coni- 
pa  \  \\,  and  the  oth  -r  tl\e  (Inkers.  The  ft^rirn'r  acted  at  the 
theatre  royal  in  Drury-iane,  and  the  latter  at  the  theatre 

*  Gent,  Mag.  178^. — I.jdaas!it  Envirou&,— -Ilarwood'i  Alumul  EtononiMU 
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in  LtDOoln*s-Inn-fields.  BetteitOD  went  over  to  Paris,  at  the 
eommand  of  king  Gliaries  IL  to  take  a  view  of  the  French 
scenerjTi  and  at  bis  •return  made  such  improTements  as 
added  greatly  to  the  lustre  of  the  English  stage.  For  several 
years  both  companies  acted  with  the  highest  applause,  and 
the  taste  for  dramatic  entertainments  was  never  stronger 
than  whilst  these  two  companies  played  *•  Tlie  two  com* 
pantes  were  however  at  length  uniceid ;  though  the  time  of 
^is  union  is  not  precisely  known,  Gildon  placing  it  in 
1682,  and  Cibber  in  1684.  But  however  this  may  be,  it 
was  in  this  united  company  that  Mr.  Bctterton  first  sliuae 
forth  with  the  greatest  degree  of  lustre  j  for,  liaviiig  sur- 
vived die  famous  actors  upon  whose  model  he  had  formed 
himself,  he  was  now  at  liberty  to  display  his  lx^iuus  in  its 
full  extent.  His  merit  as  an  actor  cannot  now  be  very  ac- 
curately displayed,  and  much  of  tlie  following  passage 
irom  Cibber's  Apolofryj  seems  to  he  mere  stage-cant  and 
declamation.  Cibher  says,  *'  Beiterton  was  an  ac^or, 
as  Shakspeare  was  an  author,  boih  without  competitors, 
formed  for  the  mutual  assistance  and  illustration  of  each 
otber*8  genius !  How  Shakspeare  wrote,  all  men  who 
have  a  taste  for  nature  may  read  and  know  ;  but  with  what 
higher  rapture  would  he  still  ba  read,  could  they  conceive 
how  Betterton  played  him  !  I'hen  might  they  know  the 
one  was  born  alone  to  speak  what  the  other  only  knew  to 
¥rrite!  Pity  it  is  that  the  momentary  beauties,  flowing^ 
from  an  harmonious  elocutioni  cannot,  like  those  of  poe- 
try, be  their  own  record! — that  the  animated  graces  of 
the  player  can  live  no  longer  than  the  instant  breath  and 
motion  that  present  them,  or  at  best  can  but  faintly  glim* 
mer  through  the  memory  or  imperfect  attestation  of  a  fevr 
anrviving  spectators!  Could  how  Betterton  spoke  be  as 
jeasily  known  as  what  he  spoke,  then  might  you  see  the 
muse  of  Shakspeare  in  her  triumph,  with  all  her  beauties 
in  her  best  array,  rising  into  real  life,  and  charming  Jier 

*  Mr,  Cibber  say^,  that  plr\y«i  h;jv- 
ing  bet-n  lo  lon^  probibiicU,  people 
Mmr  to  ihem  with  pttiiat  ••gmwif* 
like  lullu  allber  a  long  faft  to  a  great 
feast  ;  and  thst  ^-.-omen  being  now 
hrougiit  upon  the  stage  was  a  great 
•dvaiitace;  §ot  on  all  former  ttaget, 
foinaV"  rh.'iratttt  rs  were  pfiifunnt-il  by 
boyn,  or  young  men  of  the  ino«t  efle- 
luiuate  ai»pect  He  tukeii  notice  aUo 
a  rule  wbicli  tna  tttablislitcl,  that 
BO  pi  ly  whu'h  was  at  »rf1  ni  one  house 

tl^Mtki  be  attcofied  at  Uie  oiber*  Ail 


the  capital  plays  therefore  of  Shak- 
speare, Fletcher,  aod  Jontoo,  were  di- 
vided benrivt  Umb*  tj  the  approha* 
tioo  of  the  court,  and  tbeir  own  choice  ; 
g'>  thT»  when  Hart  was  famous  for 
Otiieiio,  iiciteiton  bad  no  less  a  repu- 
tatioa  for  Hamlet  Bjr  tliii  meant  tiM 
to-vii  wa«  suppiifrd  with  greater  variety 
of  plays  thnn  (ould  pos  :H!y  have  heea 
shtfvn,  had  bulb  cuaipaua  s  been  em^ 
ployed  at  the  same  time  upon  the  same 
play.  Cibbef«t  Apol»  for  h^P  Mil^ 
^      75.  9^ 
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beholders,  fiutalas!  since  all  this  is  so  far  out  of  the 
reach  of  description,  how  shall  I  shew  you  Betterton? 
*  Should  I  therefore  tell  you  that  all  the  Otheilos,  Hamlets^ 
Hotspurs^  Macbethsy  and  Brutoses,  you  have  seen  since 
his  time,  have  fallen  short  of  him,  this  still  would  give  you 
no  idea  of  his  particular  excellence.  Let  us  see  then  what 
a  particular  comparison  may  do^  whether  that  may  yet 
dcEw  him  nearer  to  yon }  You  have  seen  a  Hamlet  per* 
haps,  who,  on  the  first  appearance  of  his  father's  spirit, 
has  thrown  himself  into  all  the  straining  vociferation  requi- 
site to  express  rao^e  and  f  ury  ;  and  the  house  has  thundered 
with  applause,  tiiuugh  the  misguided  actor  was  all  the 
while  (as  Shakspeare  terms  it)  tearing  a  passion  into  rags, 
I  aui'tbe  more  bold  to  offer  )ou  this  particular  instance, 
because  the  late  Mr.  Addison,  wliii^-  I  sat  by  him  to  see 
this  scene  acted,  made  the  same  observation  ;  asking  me, 
with  some  surprisf-,  if  I  thought  Hamlet  should  be  in  so 
yiulent  a  passion  with  the  ghost,  which,  though  it  might 
have  astonished,  had  not  pri>vokt>d  him  ?  For  yon  may 
observe,  that  in  this  heantiiul  speech,  lii^'  passion  never 
rises  beyond  an  almost  breathless  astonishment,  or  an  im- 
patience, limited  by  a  filial  reverence,  to  inquire  into  the 
suspected  wrongs  that  may  have  raised  him  from  his  peaceful 
tomb ;  and  a  desire  to  know  what  a  spirit  so  seemingly 
distrest  might  wish  or  enjoin  a  sorrowful  son  to  execute 
towards  his  future  quiet  in  the  grave.  This  was  the  light 
into  which  Betterton  threw  this  scene ;  which  he  opened  with 
a  pause  of  mute  amazement!  Then  rbfng  slowly  to  a 
solemn^  trembling  voice,  he  made  the  ghost  equaUy  ter- 
rible to  the  spectator  as  to  himself.  And  in  the  descrip- 
tive part  of  the  natural  emotions  which  the  ghasdy 
vision  gave  him»  the  boldness  of  his  expostulation  was  still 
governed  by  decency ;  manly,  but  not  braving;  his  voice 
never  rising  into  that  seeming  outrage,  or  wild  defiance, 
of  what  he  naturally  revered.  But,  alas  i  to  preserve  this 
medium  between  mouthing,  and  meaning  too  little,  to 
keep  the  attention  more  pleasingly  awake  by  a  tempered 
spirit,  than  by  mere  vehemence  of  voice,  is,  ot"  all  the 
master-strokes  oi  an  actor,  tne  most  diUicnlt  to  reach.  In 
this  none  have  equalled  Betterton.  He  that  feels  not  him- 
self the  passion  he  would  jcuse,  will  talk  to  a  sleeping  au- 
dience. But  this  was  never  the  fanli  of  Beiterton  A  far- 
ther excellence  in  him  was,  tliat  iu^  could  varj^-  his  spirit  to 
M^e  diligent  characters  he  act^d.    1  hose  wild  impatient. 
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starts,  that  fierce  and  flashing  fire  which  be  threw  into 
Hotspur,  never  came  from  tiic  unruffled  temper  of  his 
Brutus  (ior  I  have  more  than  once  seen  a  Brutus  as  warm 
as  Hotspur):  when  the  Betterton  Bruius  was  provoked  u\ 
bis  dispute  with  Cassius,  liis  spirit;?  tlew  out  of  liis  eyes  ;  his 
steady  looks  aUxie  suppUed  that  terror  which  he  disdained 
an  intemperance  in  his  voice  should  rise  to.    Tbus^  with  a 
settled  dignity  of  contempt,  like  an  unheeding  nick^  he  , 
repelled  upon  himself  the  foam  of  Cassius ;  not  but  in  some 
part  of  this  scene,  where  he  reproaches  Cassius,  his  tem* 
per  is  not  under  this  suppression,  but  opens  into  that 
warmth  which  becomes  a  man  of  virtue;  yet  this  is  that 
hasty  spark  of  anger,  which*  Brutus  himself  endeavours  to 
excuse.    But  with  whatever  strength  of  uature  we  see  the 
poet  shew  at  once  die  philosopher  and  the  hero,  yet  the 
image  of  the  actor's  excellence  will  be  still  imperfect  to 
you,  unless  language  could  put  colours  in  our  words  to 
paint  the  voice  with.   The  most  that  a  Vandyck  can  ar* 
rive  at  is,  to  make  his  portraits  of  great  persons  seem  to 
think ;  a  Shakspeare  goes  farther  yet,  and  tells  you  what 
bis  pictures  ihuuglii  j  a  ijciierton  stcjis  beyond  them  both, 
and  culls  them  fr  .rn  the  i^rave  to  breathe,  ainl  \}c  them- 
selves again  in  feature,  speech,  and  motion,  ai  once  united  ; 
and  gratifies  at  once  your  eye,  your  ear,  your  understand- 
ing.   From  these  vanons  exceiiencies,  Bciit  rtou  had  so 
full  a  possession  of  the  esteem  and  regard  ot  ins  auditors, 
that,  upon  his  entrance  into  every  scene,  lie  seemed  to 
seize  upon  tije  eyes  and  ears  of  the  giddy  and  inadvertent. 
To  have  talked  or  looked  another  way,  would  have  been 
thought  insensibility  or  ignorance.    In  all  his  sohloqnies  of' 
moment,  the  strongest  tuteiiigence  of  attitude  and  aspect 
drew  you  into  such  an  impatient  gaze  and  eager  ezpecta* 
tion,  that  you  almost  imbibed  the  sentiment  with  your  eye^ 
before  the  ear  could  reach  it.'* 

Endowed  with  such  excellences,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
Betterton  attracted  the  notice  of  his  sovereign,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  nobility,  and  the  general  respect  of  all  ranks 
of  people,  .  The  patentees,  however,  as  there  was  now  onlf 
one  theatre,  began  to  consider  it  as  an  instrument  of  accu* 
nulating  wealth  to  themselves  by  the  labours  of  others; 
and  this  had  such  an  influence  on  tbeir  conduct,  that  the 
actors  had  many  hardships  imposed  u])Qn  them,  and  were 
oppressed  tn  the  most  tyrannical  manner,  Betterton  en- 
d^vuurcd  to  couviacc  the  uiiiiia^cid  ul  Uie  injustice  and 
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absurdity  of  such  a  behaviour;  which  language  not  pleas* 
ing  them,  they  began  to  give  away  sone  of  fait  capital 

pans  to  yoiin<;  actors,  supf)osing  this  would  abate  his  in- 
fluence.   This  policy  hurt  the  patentees,  and  proved  of 
st^rvice  to  Betterton  ;  for  the  pubhc  resented  having  plays 
ill  acted,  when  they  knew  they  might  be  acted  better. 
The  hest  phiyers  attached  themselves  wholly  to  Betterton, 
urging  hnn  to  turn  his  thouj^hts  on  some  method  of  pro- 
curincr  hiniselt  and  them  justice.    Having  a  general  ac* 
quaintance  with  peo[)le  of  fashion,  he  represented  the  af- 
fair ill  such  a  manner,  that  nt  length,  by  the  intercession 
of  the  earl  of  Dorset,  he  procured  a  patent  for  building  a 
new  playhouse  in  Lincohrs-inn-tields,  which  he  did  by 
subscription.   The  new  theatre  was  opened  in  1695.  Mr. 
Congreve  accepted  a  share  with  this  company,  and  the 
first  play  they  acted  was  his  comedy  of  Love  for  Love. 
The  king  honoured  it  with  his  presence;  when  Betterton 
spoke  a  prologue,  and  iVlrs.  Bracegirdle  an  epilogue  on  the 
occasion.    But  notwithstanding  all  the  advantages  this 
company  enjoyed^  and  the  favourable  reception  they  at 
first  met  with,  they  were  unable  to  keep  up  their  run  of 
success,  above  two  or  three  seasons.    Vanbrugh  and  Cib« 
ber,  who  wrote  for  the  other  housct  were  expeditious  in 
their  productions  i  and  the  firequency  of  new  pieces  gave 
such  a  turn  in  their  favour,  that  Betterton^s  company,  with 
all  their  merit,  must  have  been  undone,  had  not  the 
*•  Mourning  Bride"  and  the     Way  of  the  World"  come 
to  their  relict,  and  saved  them  at  the  last  extremity.  In 
a  few  years,  however,  it  appea  ing  ihat  tliey  could  not 
mamiaiii  liu  ir  independence  \vith:jut  some  new  support 
from  their  friends,  the  patrons  of  lietterton  opened  a  sub- 
scription lor  buildujg  a  theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  which 
was  finished  in  1  706.    Betterton  hoivcvcr  being  now  growa 
old,  and  his  health  being  much  impaired  by  constant  ap- 
plication, declined  the  management  of  this  house,  resign- 
ing it  entirely  to  sir  John  Vanbrugh  and  Mr.  Congreve; 
but  from  the  decay  of  Betterton,  many  of  the  old  players 
dying,  and  other  accidents,  a  re-union  of  the  companies 
seemed  necessary,  and  accordingly  took  place  soon  after. 

When  Betterton  had  reached  seventy,  his  infirmities 
increased  to  a  great  degree,  and  his  fits  of  the  gout  were 
extremely  severe.  His  circumstances  alsagrev  daily  worse 
and  worse,  yet  he  kept  up  a  remarkable  spirit  and  serenity 
^ mind}  and  acted  when  his  bealtlr  would  pevnit.  The 
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pnblicy  yemembering  tke  pleasure  he  had  giren  then, 
woold  not  allow  lo  deseirittg  a  ■DftDi  after  fifty  yeara  ser* 
vice,  to  withdraw  without  some  marks  of  their  bounty.  In 
the  spring  oLlTOS,  a  benefit,  which  was  then  a  very  nn*  > 
common  favour,  was  granted  to  him,  and  the  play  of 

Love  Ibr  Love^*  was  acted  for  this  purpose.  He  himself 
performed  Valentine  ^  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  and  Mrs.  Barry, 
though  they  had  quitted  the  stage,  appeared  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  the  former  in  the  character  of  Angelica,  and  Mrs. 
Barry  in  that  of  Frail.  After  the  play  wps  over,  thtbe  two 
actresses  appeared  leading  on  Betterton  ;  and  Mrs.  Barry 
spoke  an  epilogue,  written  by  Mr.  Kuwe. 

Betterton  got  by  this  benetit  500/.  and  a  promise  was 
given  him,  that  the  favour  should  be  annually  repeated  as 
lonf;  as  he  lived.  Sept.  20,  in  the  succeeding  wuuei,  he 
performed  the  part  of  Hamlet  with  <rreat  vivacity.  This 
activity  of  his  kept  ofV  tlie  gont  ttian  usual,  but  the 

fit  returned  upon  him  in  the  8pnng  wuli  greater  violence, 
and  it  was  the  more  unluck}^  as  this  was  the  time  of  his 
benefit.  The  play  he  fixed  upon  was,  the  **  Maid's  Tra- 
gedy/' in  which  he  acted  the  part  of  Melanthus ;  and  no- 
tice  was  given  thereof  by  his  friend  sir  Richard  Steele  in 
the  Tatler ;  but  the  fit  intervening,  that  he  might*not  dis- 
appoint the  towttf  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  external 
applicationst  to  reduce  the  swelling  of  his  feet,  which 
enabled  him  to  appear  on  the  stage,  though  he  was  obliged 
^to  use  a  slipper.  He  was  observed  that  dsy  to  have  a 
more  than  an  ordinary  spirit,  and  met  with  suitable  ap- 
plause; but  the  unhap|jy  consequence  of  tampering  with 
his  distemper  was,  that  it  flew  into  his  head,  and  killed 
him.** .  He  died  April  28,  1710,  and  was  interred  ih  West- 
minster-abbey. Sir  Richard  Steele  attended  the  cere- 
mony, and  two  days  after  published  a  paper  in  the  Tatler 
to  his  memory*.    Mr.  Booth,  who  knew  him  only  in  his 

*    Haviiif  icerived  notice/*  Myt  moift  ebamin^  poets  I  bwl  ever  md. 

the  author  of  this  papcr»  '*  that  the  fa-  Such  an  actor  as  Mr.  Betterion  oufht 

mous  Mr.  TUnt'Tton  was  to  be  interred  to  he  recnnJefl  witU  the  same  respect 

ihii  aveniiig  in  tbe  cloisters,  near  West«  as  Roi»ctus  amoiiersl  the  HomaiM.  Tb« 

Biiiiiter>abDcy,  I  «m  reaolvad  to  walk  greatest  orator  has  thoogbt  fit  to  qvottt 

thither,  and  i^i  e  the  last  ofTu-e  done  fo  his  jiirlgriif-nt,  and  t;elcbia(c  his  life, 

a  man  whom  I  bad  always  very  raurh  Rokciun  was  the  fx.unph'  to  all  that 

admired,  auU  from  whot^e  acttua  1  had  would  fomi  themselves  into  a  proper 

leoeieed  more  impressioQa  of  what  ra  aod  winning  babaviour.    His  setioii 

great  nn<!  noltif*  in  hninan  nntiin^,  than  t*^'       wHl  adapted  to  the  sentimrnt« 

from  the  arguments  ot  the  mo>t  suli^  be  expressed,  that  the  youth  of  Home 

|^hik»opheii|  or  the  dctcrif  lii^  of  ibt  tboughi  the j  waattd  ooly  u>  be  ri^m 
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declme,  used  to  say,  that  he  never  mw  lam  off  or  on  the 
itage,  without  learning  something  from  him ;  and  fire- 
qn^^ntly  obsiervcd*  that  detiercon  was  uo  actor,  that  he  pat 
01)  bis  part  w*tli  hi:>  cl  .tut-s,  and  was  the  very  man  he  iin« 
dertook  lo  be  tiii  me  piay  was'over,  aud  nothing  more.  So 
exact  w&s  he  ij  f'oii  luinir  nature,  that  the  look  of  surprise 
he  assumed  Lu  tiju  ciiaracter  of  Hamlet,  astonished  Booth 
(when  he  iirNt  per>oiiate<J  Uie  gho>t)  tu  such  a  de«rree,  that 
he  was  ii  iauje  ,>r*icee  I  in  his  part  ff)r  some  uioments. 
The  toilowhiir  (iraiijutic  wurk.s  uuii^  ^niilished  hy  i\ir.  Bet- 
tertou,  1  fdt'  vVonian  luacle  a  |ii;^Lici»,"  a  comedy.  2. 
"The  Unjust  ju.l^e,  of,  \poius  aiul  Virginia,"  a  tra«redy, 
written  orioriiiajly  by  Mr.  John  Webster,  a?i  old  poet,  who 
flouns.if  i  in  the  reign  ot  .lames  I.  It  was  only  altered  by 
Mr.  Bcttenon.  3.  "  The  Am  rous  widi)\v,  or  the  wanton 
wire,"  a  play  writt«;ii  on  the  pUo  of  MoUere\  George 
Dandni.* 

BE  ITI  (Zaghary)»  an  elegant  Italian  poet  of  the  last 
century,  was  born  at  Verona,  July  16,  1732,  and  began 
his  studies  at  the  Jesuits*  college  at  Brescia,  but  was  ob* 
)iged»  by  bad  healtii,  to  return  home  to  complete  thenk 
The  work  on  which  his  reputation  chiefly  rests  is  his  poem 
on  the  silk-w>>rm,  ^'  Del  baco  da  seu,  canti  IV.  con  an* 
notazioni/'  Verona*  1756,  4to,  in  which  be  contrives  to 

tuou9.  to  h«i  a*  graoefiit  in  their  ap-  act  it,  ol»sprve««,  there  could-not  be  • 

pearaiic**  n  R>»tM»i«t.    I  h.«vt'  lianllv  a  w.ird  ad<le»l  i  tha'  longer  speeches  had 

Buti  iQ,  that  any  p  rtorm  <n'  e  uf  iinu-  been  unuaiural,    aay  impossible,  in 

oOtiM  turpaai*  the  arcKm  of  Mr.  Otbdlo't  ctrcttnittoiicM.   Tli«  cbatm* 

Bcttertriii,  in  any  of  the  uccaBions  ki  in^^  pass.ige  in  ihe  <ame  trn;it>dy,  where 

vhicb  be  h  is  apin-  .rrd  on  onr  -t.itrt-.  he  xe\  s  t!ie  ni  i  'n«*r  of  winnmij  the 

Tb9  vondeitul  a^otiv  wincli  tie  ap-  alTectiou  of  inn  iiiittre&i,  wa«  urged 

Ipeared  in,  vbf o  b«>  ««ainin«d  ibe  cir>  with  so  moving  and  fraoefol  an  enev- 

Cnmstinft  ?    ».f    the    h m  Ikorchn  f  in  ^'y,  :hat  uhi'r  I  wilkr(l  .ii  th-*  cloistftis, 

Oibelio}   xhe   mixiurr  ut  tove    th  u  1  thoiiKht  of  him  with  the  same  con- 

folnidod  upon  \u*  mu  d  upon  the  m-  cern  a»  if  1  waitffd  for  the  remains  of  a 

noceut  answcfi  Detdensona  malwt,  be«  person  who  hail  m  real  life  dona  all 

trayt^ft  m  his  Ke^ruri-s  -luch  a  variety  thut  I  had  sten  him  reple^ent.  The 

and  viaosttude  of  pass  ins,  as  would  glo>>iii  of  the  piace,  aud  faint  ligbta 

•dmoiiish  a  nan  to  be  afraid  of  liis  before  tbe  ceremony  appeared,  aoD* 

•wn  heart,  and  perfectly  oonvmce  tnbuted  to  the  mehinciioly  ditpoaitioa 

bim,  thn'  it  is  to  stab  it  to  admit  that  I       m  ;  nnd  I  ht  eran  to  be  extrfm»'ly 

»of»i  of  daggers,  jealotuT.    Whoever  adiicied  tbtt  Uruius  and  Camiuii  had 

veadt  ia  lib  doaet  tbw  admifable  any  difleienoe;  Ibat  Hot«pur*s  gal- 

foene,  «tU  ftad  that  ha  cannot,  ualeis  lantry  waa  ao  unfoftimate ;  and  that 

he  ha^  at  warm  an  tmnginatton  as  the  mirth  and  eoot!  humour  of  Falstaff 

Shakspeare  h  nueU,  flad  any  but  dry,  could  nut  cxeiuiii  himtrom  the  frave*** 

iacobarent*  and  brakm  •enteacett  Tatler,  No. 
\m,  a  raadat  Uiat  taaa  laea  Mtaitoa 

I  Abridge<l  in  tbe  last  edition  of  this  Dictionary  from  tha  Biof* 
i»mstini.«Hai>Wi  JUT<i.^->Lifc  qf  JftatUrtoa,  1140,' tm. 
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be  original  on  a  subject  that  had  been  amply  treated  im 
the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  "  La  bereide"  of  Tesauro. 
fie  dedicated  this  poem  to  the  marquis  Spoiverini,  the 
anfthor  of  a  didactic  poem  od  the  cultivation  of  rice,  La 
coltivaftfone  del  Riso."  His  poetical  efforts  were  all  direct- 
ed to  the  object  of  his  more  serious  labours,  agiicnlture. 
^  His  bust  is  in  the  hall  of  the  academy  of  agriculture  at  Ve* 
lona,  of  which  he  was  the  fouuder,  and  among  other  aca- 
dtmiesy  he  was  a  member  of  the  Georgophiles  of  Florence. 
He  wrote  another  poem,  Le  Casciuei**  with  noteSy  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  printed.  He  died  aft  Ve- 
ronain  1788.  > 

BfiTTINELLI  (SATBRiOy  or  Xavieb),  one  of  the  most 
eminent  Italian  scholars  of  the  last  century,  was  bom  at 
Mantua,  July  18,  1718.  After  having  studied  among  the 
Jesuits  111  his  own  coinitry  and  at  Bulugna,  he  entered  that 
society  as  a  noviciate  in  1736.  He  then  commenced  a 
new  course  of  studies,  including  the  belles  lettres,  from 
1731^  to  1  744,  at  Brescia,  where  cardinal  Quirini,  count 
Mazzuciieili,  count  Duranti,  and  other  learned  men,  form- 
ed  an  illustrious  academy,  and  there  iie  became  first  no- 
ticed by  some  poetical  compositions  for  scholastic  exer- 
cises. When  sent  to  Bologna  to  purMie  his  theologiVal 
course,  he  continued  to  court  his  muse,  and  wrote  tor  the 
theatre  of  the  college,  his  tragedy  of  Jonathus."  The 
number  of  literary  characters  in  this  city  sur{)as8ed  that 
which  he  had  found  at  Brescia.  The  Institute  recently 
founded  by  count  Marsigli^  the  Clementine  academy  of 
design,  the  school  of  the  astronomical  poet  Manfredi,  and 
the  growing  reputation  of  his  learned  and  ingenious  pupils 
Zanotti,  Algarotti,  &c.  contributed  to  fix  tn&  attention  of 
the  literary  world  on  Bologna.  In  this  society  fiettinelli 
completed  his  education,  and  attained  the  age  of  thirty. 
In  174S,  he  went  to  Venice  to  teach  rhetoric,  and  was  fre* 
quently  employed  in  a  similar  manner  in  other  places.  Hia 
superiors  intended  him  for  a  . display  of  his  oratorical 
talents,  but  the  weakness  of  his  lungs  obliged  him  to  de* 
dine  this.  In  1751,  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  col- 
lege of  nobles  at  Parma,  and  remained  here  superintend- 
ing ttiea  poetical  and  historical  studies  ior  eight  years, 
occasionally  visiting  the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  on  hasi- 
nes8|  or  for  health,    lu  1735,  he  travelled  through  part  of 
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Germany,  to  Strasburgh  and  Nancy,  and  retarnad  through 
Q^nxuuky  to  Italy,  bringing  with  him  two  young  princes, 
the  80D8  or  nephewa  of  the  prince  of  Hohenkobei  who  had 
intniated  him  with  their  education.  The  following  year 
he  took  a  trip  to  France  with  the  eldest  of  these  princes, 
pod  resided  at  Paris,  io  the  college  of  Louis-le-Grand.  It 
was  during  this  trip  that  he  %rote  the  celebrated  letters  of 
Virgii  which  were  printed  at  Venice  with  those  of  Frugoni 
and  Algarotti.  The  opinions,  and  we  may  add,  the  literary 
heresies,  very  ingeniously  urged  in  these  letters  against 
the  repucation  of  the  two  great  luminaries  of  Italian  poetry, 
and  ebpeciaily  uguiii^L  Daiue,  created  him  many  enemies, 
and  vvliaL  gave  liini  inosL  uneasiness,  invulvtd  Uim  with 
Algarotti.  (See  Algarutm).  From  Paris  he  mivir  seve- 
ral excursions  into  Nurmandy,  Lorraine,  i>cc.  and  paid  a 
visit  to  V  oltaire.  From  Geneva  he  went  to  Marseilles,  &c. 
and  arrived  at  Parma  in  1759.  The  same  year  lie  went  to 
Verona,  wlic  re  lie  resided  until  17G7,  and  resumed  his 
offices  of  preaching  and  eilucation.  He  was  afterward^ 
for  sooie  years  at  Modena,  and  when  the  order  ot  the  Jesuits 
was  suppressed,  he  was  appointed,  professor  of  rhetoric. 
On  his  return  to  his  own  country,  he  applied  to  his  literary 
pursuits  with  fresh  ardour,  and  published  many  works,  and 
having  regretted  that  he  had  puhlisbed  so  much  without 
writing  any  thing  to  please  the  fair  aex^  doubtless  owin^ 
to  his  ecclesiastical  character,  he  afterwards  endeavourea 
to  make  up  for  this  in  some  respect  by  publishing  his  cor- 
respondence between  two  ladies,  his  letters  to  Lesbia,  and 
lastly,  his  twenty->four  dialogues  on  love.  These  he  pub- 
lished in  1796,  when  the  war  raged  in  all  parts  of  Italy, 
and  when  the  siege  of  Mantua  by  the  French  obliged  him 
to  leayeit.  He  then  removed  to  Verona,  but  in  1797, 
after  the  surrender  of  Mantua,  he  returned  again,  and 
although  now  almost  in  his  eightieth  year,  resumed  his 
literary  labours  with  his  accustomed  spirit.  In  1799,  he 
began  a  new  edition  of  his  wurks,  which  was  coiupleted  at 
\t  nice  in  1801,  in  24  vols.  i2mo.  He  still  preserved  his 
usual  gaiety  and  health  at  the  age  of  ninety,  until  Sept.  13, 
1808,  when  he  died  after  fifteen  days  illness,  with  the 
firmness,  says  iiis  biographer,  of  a  philosopher  and  a  Ciiris- 
tian. 

His  principal  works,  according  to  his  own  arrangement 
in  the  edition  above  mentioned  are,  1.  Ragionamenti 
ftotoftdu  con  aanoiaaiooi/'  a  work  both  lehgiousi  moraJ^ 
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and  philosophical.    2.     DelT  entusia«?mo  delie  belle  art!,** 
the  [)rofessed  design  of  uiiicti  \va>  ro  maiutaiu  auii  revive 
the  studies  of  imagination  ;  but  BvUineili  was  not  himself 
a  decided  enthusiast,  and  instead  of  the  fire  of  im  ignia- 
tion,  we  have  here  mUwli  of  ttie  coLhieAs  of  method*  3. 
Eight     Dialoghi  d*aaiore/'  ta  which  he  expatiates  on  the 
innaences  which  imagiDatioD,  vanity,  friendship,  tDarriage» 
honour,  ambition,  science,  &c.  produce  on  that  passion. 
In  thb  work  is  an  eioge  on  Petrarch,  one  of  his  most  happ]^ 
compositions.    4.     Risorgimento  negU  studi,  ne|le  arti  e 
ne*  costumi  dopo  il  miile.*'    This  in  Italy  is  considered  as 
a  superficial  view  of  t)ie  revival  of  arts  and  sciences  af^er 
tbe  tenth  century,  and  as  interfering^  with  Tiraboschi,  who 
was  then  employed  on  tbe  same  subject,  but  to  those  who 
snay  think  Tiraboscbt^s  work^  what  it  certainly  is,  insuffer- 
ably, tedious,  thb  wilLafford  much  useful  information  in  a 
shorter  compass.   The  dissertation  on  Italian  poetry  is 
particularly  valuable.    5.     Delle  lettere  e  delle  arti  Man- 
tovane ;  lettere  ed  arti  Modenesi,"  an  excellent  work  as 
far  as  regards  the  literary  history  of  Mantua,  which  was 
now,  if  we  mistake  not,  written  ior  tlic  tir^i  inne.  6.  Let- 
tere dieci  di  Virgilio  agli  Arcadi,"    Of  these  letters  we 
•  have  already  spukpn,  and  his  attack  on  Dante  and  Pe- 
trarch, aitiiough  nui  altogether  wiihoiit:  such  a  founda:  inn  as 
strict  and  cold  eriticisn\  mav  lay,  wjll  not  suon  be  forgixen 
in  Italy.    7.  **  fetters  on  Wie  Fine  Arts  fjoni  a  lady  to  her 
friend,  &c."     8.  His  "  Poetry/'  containing  seven  small 
poems,  or  "  poenieiti,"  six  episucs  in  I'aniiliar  ver*c,  son- 
nets, &c.    In  all  these  he  is  rather  an  elegant,  easy,  niid 
ingenious  poet,  than  a  great  one.    His     iiaccolte''  is  a 
Spirited  satire  on  the  insipid  collections  of  verses  so  com- 
mon in  Italy.    9.    Tragedies,''  entitled  Xerxes,  Jonathan, 
DemetrluSi  Poliorcetes,  and  Rome  saved,  with  some  French 
letters,  and  an  Italian  dissertation  on  Italian  tragedy.  The 
^  Rome  saved"  is  a  traosiation  from  Voltaire,  indifferently 
perforpned.   He  also  wrote  three  other  tragedies,  but  in* 
feiior  to  the  former,  in  wliich  there  is  an  evident  attempt 
at  the  manner  of  Racine,    10.  *^  Lettere  a  Lesbia  Cidonia 
sopra  gli  epigimmmi,^*  consisting  of  twenty>five  letters,  with 
ej^gnunsi  madrigals,  and  other  small  pieces,  some  trans- 
lated and  some  originaK  U.  An     Essay  on  Eloquence,** 
with  other  essays,  letters,  miscellanies,'*  &c.    As  a  poet, 
critic,  metaphysician,  and  historian,  Bettinellt*s  merit  is 
esteehied  hy  hi»  countrymen  as  of  the  first  rate  ^  and  with 
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respect  to  the  art  of  composition,  they  account  him  one  of 
the  purest  and  most  elegant  writers  of  the  last  century, 
one  of  the  few  who  laboured  to  preserve  the  genuine  Ita* 
lian  idiom  from  any  foreign  mixture. ' 

BETTINI  (Mario),  a  learned  Italian  Jesuit,  was  bom 
afc  Bologna,  Feb.  6,  16.82.  He  entered  the  order  in  1595, 
and  wgs  afterwards  moral,  mathematical,  and  philosophical 
professor  in  the  college  of  Parma.  He  died  at  Bologna» 
Nov.  7,  1637.  To  the  study  of  the  more  abstruse  sciences^ 
be  united  a  taste  for  the  belles  lettres,  and  especially  La* 
tin  poetry.  He  has  lef^,  1.  Rnbenus  hilarotragoedia  sa- 
tyra  pastoralis,**  Parma,  1614,  4to.  This  singular  com- 
position, we  are  informed,  was  often  reprinted  in  Italy, 
translated  into  several  languages,  and  illustrated  by  the 
comments  of  Denis  Ronsfert  8.  **  Clodoveus,  sive  Lo- 
dovicus,  tragtcum  silviludium,"  Parma,  1622,  16mo.  3. 
^  LycsBum  morale,  politicum,  et  poedcum,*'  Venice,  1626, 
4to,  a  work  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  is  in 
prose,  and  the  second  in  verse,  entitled  "  Urbanitates 
poeticae,"  a  collection  of  lyric  poetry,  which  was  reprinted 
the  same  year,  under  the  title  "  Euti  apeliarum,  seu  Ur- 
banitatum  Libri  IV."  Venice,  1626,  4to.  It  was  again  re- 
printed with  the  addition  of  the  above  two  dramas,  with 
the  title  of  **  Florilegium  variorum  poematum  et  drama- 
turn  pastoralium  Libn  iV."  Lyons,  1633,  l2mo,  the  ninth 
edition.  There  is  a  copy  in  the  British  museum,  probably 
of  the  eighth  edition,  dated  1632,  8vo.  4.  **  Apiaria  uni- 
versiE  philosophic,  mathematiccr,  &c.''  Bologna,  1641— 
1656,  3  vols.  ibl.  -  At  the  end  is  an  explanation  of  Euclid, 
**  Euciides  explicatus,**  which  was  printed  separately.  Bo* 
logna,  1642,  and  1645,  fol.  5«  <*iErarium  philosophiae  ma* 
thematicse,**  ibid.  1648,  8vo.  6.  ^Mlecreationum  Mathe- 
maticarum  Apiaria  XII.  novissima,"  ibid.  1660,  folio,  which 
is  a  reprint  of  the  third  volume  of  the     Apiaria,"  * 

B£TTS  (John),  an  eminent  physician  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  son  of  Mr.  Edward  Belts  by  bis  wife  Dorothy, 
daughter  of  Mr.  John  Venables,  of  Rapley  in  Hampshire. 
He  was  born  at  Winchester,  educated  thefe  in  grammiar 
.  learning,  afterwards  elected  a  scholar  of  Corpus  Christi 
college  in  Oxford,  in  February  1642,  and  took  the  degree 
•f  bachelor  of  arts,  February  9,  1646,   Being  ejected  bjr 

*  Biog.  Uaireraelle.— Atheiiaia,voL  V.  p.390. 
f  Biog.  Uoivencil*.— Moreii. 
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the  visitors  tppointed  bj  the  parliaoieiit  io  164S,  he  mp* 
lied  bimseU*  to  the  study  of  pLysic,  aod  commenced  doc- 
tor in  that  faculty^  Aprii  11>  1654^  having  accomulated 

the  degrees.  He  practised  with  great  success  at  London, 
but  cliiefly  among  the  lloiiiaii  cailiolics,  being  hinibcU  of 
that  jj^  rsiia-sion.  He  was  aliei  waids  iippointed  plj^  sician 
in  ordinary  t(j  king  Charles  II.  The  time  of  his  death  is 
not  certainly  known.  Dr.  Belts  wrote  two  physical  trea- 
tises, the  lust,  **  De  ortli  et  natura  Sanguinis,"  Ldu  J.  1669, 
8vo.  Afterwards  tliere  was  added  to  it,  *'  Medicinai  cum 
Philosophia  naturaii  consensus,"  Lend.  1662,  8vo.  Dr. 
George  Thomson,  a  physician,  animadverted  upon  our 
author's  treatise  De  ortu  ct  natura  Sanguinis,"  in  his 
■*  True  way  of  preserving  the  Blood  in  its  integrity."  Dr. 
Bettys  second  piece  is  entitled  Anatomia  1  homae  Parri 
miDum^ceiitesimuin  quinquagesimum  secundum  et  oovem 
menses  agentis^  cam  clarissimi'  viri  GuUeioii  Uarvsai  alio- 
rumque  adstantiuni  medicoruiii  regiprum  observationibus.'* 
This  Thomas  Parr,  of  wix)se  anatomy,  Dr.  Betts,  or  rather, 
according  to  Anthony  Wood,  Dr.  Harvey  drew  up  an  ac* 
county  is  well  known  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able instances  of  longevity  which  this  country  has  afforded. 
He  w^s  the  son  of  John  Parr  of  Wiouiogton,  in  the  parish 
of  Alberburyy  in  Shropshire,  and  was  bojrn  in  14B3,  in  the 
reign  of  king  £dward  the  Fourth.  He  seems  to  have  been 
of  very  different  stamina  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and 
Dr.  Fuller  telb  us  that  he  was  thus  characterbed  by  an  eye- 
witness, 

From  head  to  lieel«  his  body  had  all  over, 
A  quick-set,  thick-set,  nat*ru  hairy  cover.** 

At  an  huiulrcd  and  twenty  (or,  more  probably,  an  hundred 
and  two),  he  married  Catherine  Milton,  who  had  a  child 
by  him  ;  and  after  that  jura  of  his  liie  he  was  emplo}  etl  ni 
thresliiri^,  and  other  husbandry  work.  When  he  was  al)Ove 
an  hundred  and  fifty-two  years  of  age,  he  was  brought  up 
to  London,  by  1  ho  mas,  earl  of  Arundel,  and  carried  to 
court.  The  king  said  to  him,  "  Yon  have  lived  lono^er 
than  other  men,  what  have  you  done  more  than  other 
men  ?*'  He  replied,  ^*  I  did  penance  when  1  was  an  hun- 
dred years  old.*'  He  slept  away  most  of  bis  time  while  he 
lived  in  London,  which  was  only  two  months.  He  died 
in  the  Strand,  on  the  15th  of  November,  1633,  and  was 
buried  in  Westmiuster-abbey.  His  death  is  thought  to 
have  been  necel|nied  by  the  chan^  of  his  place  and  modo 
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6f  livings  and  by  the  troublesome  odncourse  of  i^isitors  anct 
spectators.    There  is  said  to  be  a  portrait  of  him  in  Bcfl- 

Voir  castle,  and  another  in  Ashmole^s  museum.  The  most 
valuable  Was  id  the  coUectidil  of  the  duchess  of  Portland* 
The  fullest  acCoutit  of  him  extant^  is  in  his  '**  Life/'  by 
Taylor,  in  the  Harleian  Miscellany. ' 

BETULEIUS  (Sixths,  or  Xystus),  whose  nam^  iit 
Gentian  tras  Birck^  is  in  Latin  Betulai  and  hence  Betu- 
leiuSy  wtobom  at  Memmiugen,  in  Suabia,  Feb.  2,  1500^ 
and  Studied,  at  Basil,  <ihiefly  philosophy  and  the  bdles  let* 
tres,  both  which  he  afterwards  taught  with  distinguished 
reputation.  He  was  principal  of  the  college  of  Aiigsburgh, 
over  which  he  presided  for  sixteen  years,  and  where  hcJ 
died  Junfi  19,  1554.  His  principal  works  are,  1.  Notes  on 
Lactanti Us,"  printed  with  the  works  of  that  lather,  at  Basil, 
1563,  fol.  2.  **  Comiuent  u  v"  oii  Cicero  tie  natnra  Deo- 
l^um,  ibid.  1550,  8vo,  preferable  to  that  of  Peter  Marso, 
and  reprinted  in  Leacalojjicr's  "  Hiimanitas  Theolon^ica,'* 
Paris,  1660,  fol.  3.  Thrct'  dramatic  pieces,  Susannah, 
Judith,  aild  Joseph,  whicii  were  highly  esteemed  in  that 
age.  They  are  inserted  in  the  Dramata  sacra,"  Basil, 
1547,  2  Vols.  8vo.  4.  "  Novi  Testamenti  Cdccordantia 
Gneca,"  Basil,  1546,  noticed  by  Fre^Wig  as  a  book  o( 
great  rarity.  Freytag  also  informs  us  that  fietuleius*s  first 
eoiployment,  after  finishing  his  studies,  was  that  of  a  cbr^' 
tector  of  the  press  to  the  printers  Cratander,  Frobeniusy 
tod  Bebelins.  5.  Oracnla  SybiUina  Or.  cmn  caatiga-' 
tibnibus/V  Basil,  1545,  8t6.' 

BETU3SI  (Josbph),  an  Italian  scholar  of  considerable 
cdebrity,  was  botn  about  the  beginning  of  the  sijcteemh^ 
century,  at  Passano.  In  his  early  years  he  diewed  a  taster 
for  polite  Hteratnrei  and  published  some  poems  that  were 
md  as  tery  extraordinary  pi'odlictions,  but  unfortntial^ly* 
he  took  for  his  guide  the  famous,  or  rather  infamous,  Peiei* 
Aretin,  both  in  his  siuJiei  and  his  morals.  Under  siicik 
an  instructor,  we  are  not  to  wonder  that  his  irregulaiiuea 
obstructed  his  advancement  in  life.  For  some  time  he 
earned  a  subsistence  at  Venice  in  the  priiuing-oliice  of 
Ciolito,  and  afterwards  wandered  over  Italy  and  even* 
1  iance,  in  quest  of  better  employment,  which  liis  miscon-' 
duct  always  prevented.    At  ieu|{tb  he  was  re^ommeiideUr 

.  '  Biog.  Bnt.->-ith.  Ox.  toL  IL— DodcL's  Cb.  iiai.  vol.  11^,  ..  .  J 
III. — S'xii  ^'^noQiiitjieOJk  * 
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9»  secretary  to  a  person  of  rank,  and  is  said  tu  have  gone 
to  Spain  in  in  this  chamclcr,  but  on  his  return  to 

Italy,  he  resumej  his  irregularities,  and  livL-d  as  usual  uii 
precarious  i>uppiies.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  ascer- 
tained, but  accordin<^  to  a  letter  of  Gosi  hni,  a  contemporary 
writer,  lie  was  livmg  m  1565.  His  works  arc,  I.  "  Dia- 
logo  amoroso  c  fime  dj  Giuseppe  Betussi  e  d'altri  autori,'* 
Venice^  154i,  Svo.  This  dialogue  U  in  prose  aod  verse  » 
uxkd  the  speakprs  are  Pigna|  Sansov  ino,  and  Bafb,  a  poetess 
of  his  time.  2.  M  II  Raverta,  dialogo,  &c."  Veoice^  1344, 
1545,  kc.  8vo.  3.  Italian  translations  pf  Boccaccio's 
three  Latin  worlds,  De  casibus  Virorum  et  Foeminariim  iU 
lustrium  — De  claris  Mulieribiis  — an4  De  G^oea* 
^qgia  deorunf the  first,  Venice,  1545,  8vo;  the  second^ 
with  the  addition  of  illustrious  ladies  from  the  time  of  Boc- 
Cfkccio  to  his  otvn,  ibid.  1S47,  8vo;  and  the  third,  same 
^ear,  4to«  Of  this  ja^t  there  iiave  been  at  least  thirteen 
editions,  and  many  of  the  others.  '  4.  An  Italian  ti^ms* 
lotion  of  the  Seventh  boolt  of  the  Eneid,"  Venice,  1546, 
yvo,  which  afterv.  :inls  made  part  of  an  entire  translation 
of  th.ii  poem  by  diiW  rent  hmuis.  5.  '*  i.eonora,  Ha- 
giuiiauicuio  sopra  la  xcvn  bellezza,**  Luct;^i,  1557,  8v-o, 
noticed  by  Mazzuchelii  and  Fontanini  among  the  rarest 
bouks.  6.  **  Hagionamento  sopra  ii  Catajo,  hjogo  del  sig- 
nor  Pio  Euca  Obizzi,"  Padua,  1573,  4to,  Ferrara,  1669, 
with  addiiions.  If  this  description  of  a  magnificent  villa 
was  published  by  Betussi  himself,  it  proves  that  iio  was 
alive  much  later  than  we  have  before  conjectured.  ?• 

Uli^O^gine  d^  tempio  di  Dorina  Giovanna  d'Aragopa, 
4ifri9g^"  Vffiiiq^  1557,  St^  8.  Let^rs"  ^id  Poems'* 
in  various  collections.  * 

B/p)V^R  (Thomas),  LL.  D.  an  eminent  scholar  and  civi-i 
li^j  ffu^  born  Mortioier  in  Berkshire  in  1725,  and  edu-« 
^tfiA  ^  AH  So^i^'  i^ege,  Qxfordji  where  bfi  look  the  de-* 
gi^<|t  b^el<ur  cf  July  1753,  an4  fhaf  f?)f  docto^t 
Appl  5^  i7j|8^  fu)4'  ^  fe(low  of  his  college,  l^ 

17.62,  w^th  t|Hi.  perpiiss^oQ  of  tljie  vice*chanceilor|  and  witl^ 
the  approbatipp  of  tlji^  r^g|u$  prafa^of  of  civil  lau^  whos^ 
ill  st^ite  of  Ue^l^  had  at;  ^t  time  deprtFed  the  unifeGsit^p 
of  tl^e  fruits  of  his  abilities,  he  gave  a  course  of  lecture^ 
in  the  s^nie  school  where  Blackstoue  had  delivered  hiik 
celebrated  com incu lanes,  and  sometimes,  when  the  class 
of  pupils  was  miAiij  at  his  own  chatuber»  in  All  Souls'  co^- 
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lege.  In  1766,  lie  published  "  A  discourse  on  the  study 
of  Jurisprudence  and  the  Civil  Law,  being  an  introduction 
to  (die  above)  course  ot*  lectures,"  4to,  but  we  presume 
had  n6t  sufficient  cnctMuagcment  to  publish  the  whole. 
He  was  admitted  into  Doctors'  Coramons,  Nov.  21,  1758, 
and  was  afterwards  promoted  to  be  judge  of  the  Cinqi\e . 
Ports,  and  chancellor  of  Lincoln  and  Bangor.  In  1791, 
he  published  The  history  of  the  h^jad  Polity  of  thm 
Roman  state ;  and  of  the  rise^  progress,  and  extent  of  the 
Roman  Laws^'^  Lond.  4to,  a  work  in  which  he  has  made 
deep  researches  into  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  state^. 
and  displays  an  extensive  fund  of  leanung,  connected  with 
the  investigation  of  the  oivil  law.  It  is  muchvto  be  lament- 
ed that  he  did  not  live  to  complete  his  plan ;  but  by  hit 
will  be  expressly  forbade  any  part  of  bis  MSS,  to  be  print- 
ed, as  not  being  in  a  fit  state  for  the  public  eye.  Dr.  Coote 
says  he  committed  the  sequel  of  tbb  work  to  the  flames  in 
his  last  illness,  lie  adds  that  ''he  was  a  better  scholar 
than  writer,  and  a  better  writer  than  pleader."  Jlis  pri- 
vate chLLiacter  is  reproer^od  as  truly  aiiiiable.  As  a  rela- 
tion he  vvas  ati'ectionate  and  attentive  ;  auu  as  a  frieud  ac* 
tive  and  disinterested.  His  patronacje  of  iiuprotecied  ge- 
i)ius  was  a  constant  mark  of  tiie  beue^'olence  of  ins  heart. 
The  late  Mr,  Ilindle,  and  other  adepts  iu  muiic,  of  which 
Dr.  Bever  was  a  devoted  amateur,  attracted  h's  esteem. 
Sherwin,  the  celebrated  engraver,  owed  also  the  greatest 
obligations  to  him ;  his  grateful  sense  of  which  lie  testiEed 
bj  his  yaluable  present  of  an  uuiique  painting  (the  only  one 
Sherwin  ever  ezectited)j  of  Leouidas  taking  leave  of  bit 
wife  and  in£uit  sou,  now  or  lately  in  possession  of  Sam* 
Bever^  esq.  of  Mortim^  in  Berkshire^  the  dodoc'e 
jounger  brother.  Dr.  Bpver  died  at  bis  house  in  Doctoral 
CenunoiUy  Nov.  S,  179I>  of  an  asthma,  which  pMbably 
would  not  then  have  been  fatal,  if  be  bed  auffered  faimaelf 
to  be  remoYed  from  London  to  e  less  turtiid  air,  bet  in 
what  concerned  his  health,  be  was  rductant  to  take  adficcw 
^e  was  interred  in  Mortimer  church,  Berkshire,  and  a 
inural  monument  erected,  in  the  chancel,  to  his  memory,^, 
BLV  ERIDGE  (William),  a  learned  divine  in  the  se- 
Tenteenth  century,  and  l>i»hup  of  St.  Asaph,  vvai>  born  at 
Barrow  in  Leicestershire  (where  his  grandfather,  father, 
Slnd  brother,  were  vicars)  iu  X 636-7.    On  the  24th of  May^ 
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1653,  ho  was  admitted  of  St.  John's  college,  Cartihi  itlgc^^ 
and  took  his  det^rees  of  bachelor  of  arts  iu  1656,  miis- 
ter  of  arts  in  1660,  and  of  doctor  of  divinitv  in  I6't9. 
At  his  coming  to  the  university,  he  closely  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  learned  languages;  aod^  by 
fais  great  diligence  and  application,  soon  became  so  well 
skilled^  particularly  in  all  Oriental  learning,  that  when 
he  was  not  above  eighteen  years  of  nge,  he  wrote  a 
treatise  of  the  excellency  and  use  of  the  Oriental  tongues^ 
especially  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and 
•  Samaritan,  with  a  Syriac  Grammar,  in  three  books ;  which 
he  published  when  he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age. 
He  also  distinguished  himself,  at  the  same  time,  by  bis 
early  piety  and  seriousness* of  mtnd,  and  by  his  exem* 
plary  sobriety  and  integrity  of  life,  alt  which  procured 
him  great  esteem  and  veneration.  January  3,  1660-1, 
he  was  ordained  deacon  in  the  church  of  St.  Botolph, 
Alders^rate,  by  Robert,  bishop  of  Lincoln ;  and  priest,  in 
tlic  sunie  place,  tlic  3  1st  of  that  month.  About  this  time. 
Dr.  Sheldon,  bisliof)  of  London,  collated  him  to  the  vicar- 
age of  Ealing  in  IVUddlesex.  On  the  22d  of  November, 
1672,  he  was  chosen,  by  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen  of 
London,  ret  tor  of  St.  Peter's,  Cornhtll,  London,  and  then 
he  resigned  the  vicarage  of  Ealing.  He  tiow  applied  inm- 
self,  with  the  ntmost  labour  and  zeal,  to  the  discliarge  of 
his  ministry,  and  so  instructive  was  he  in  his  discourses 
from  the  pulpit,  so  warm  and  afTectionate  in  his  private 
exhortations,  so  regular  and  uniform  in  th6  public  wor- 
ship of  the  church,  and  in  ever}'  part  of  his  pastoral  func- 
tion, and  so  remarkably  were  his  labours  crowned  with 
success,  that  as  he  himself  was  justly  styled  the  great 
reviver  and  restorer  of  primitive  piety,'*  so  his  parish  was 
deservedly  proposed,  a»  the  best  model  and  pattern,  for 
the  rest  of  its  neighbours  to  copy  after.  His  smgular  me«- 
rit  having  recommended  hkn  to  the  favour  of  his  diocesan, 
bishop  Henchman,  he  waa  collated  by  him,  on  the  22d  of 
December,  1674,  to  the  prebend  of  Chiswick,  hi  the  ca- 
thedral of  St.  Panl%  London ;  and,  by  iiis  successor  bi-^ 
shop  Compton,  he  was  also,  on  the  3d  of  November,  1681, 
collated  to  the  aichdeaconry  of  Colchester.  In  this  dignity 
he  beh.ived,  as  he  iiad  done  before  in  everv  station  of  life, 
in  a  most  regular,  waichful,  and  exemplary  manner :  and 
not  satisfied  wttli  the  false,  or  at  least  imperfect,  reports 
^-en  in  by  church -wardens  at  visitaUous,  Ue  visited  ever/ 
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pariah  within  his  archdeaconry  in  person.  November  the 
5th»  1684,  be  was  installed  prebendary  of  Canterbury,  and 
became  also  chaplain  to  king  William  and  queeh  Mary« 
In  1691 1  he  was  offered,  but  refused  the  see  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  then  vacant  by  the  deprivation  of  Dr.  Thomas  Kenn, 
for  not  taking  the  oaths  to  king  William  and  queen  Mary. 
But  though  he  n  lu^Lnl  that  see,  because,  probably,  being 
a  iiiaa  ui  a  lender  conscienL*.',  he  vvouUi  iiotial  Dr.  iveuu's 
breailj  according  to  the  langu  ige  of  tbose  times,  he  after- 
wards accepted  of  that  of  St.  i'vsaph,  vacant  by  the  trans- 
Jaiioii  of  Dr.  George  Hooper  to  Rath  and  Wells,  and  was 
consecrated  July  16,  1704.  Beinj^  placed  in  tins  eminent 
station,  his  care  and  diligence  increasiMl  in  proportion  as 
his  power  in  the  church  was  enlarged  ;  and  now  wiien  his 
authority  was  extended  to  larger  districts,  he  still  pursued 
the  same  pious  and  laborious  methods  of  advancing  the 
honour  and  ititerest  of  religbn,  by  watching  over  both 
clergy  and  iaityi  and  giving  them  all  necessary  direction 
and  assistance,  for  the  effectual  performance  of  their  re- 
spective duties.  Accordingly^  be  was  no  ^ooqer  advanced 
to  the  episcopal  chair^  but  in  ^  pathetic  let^r  to  the  clergy 
of  his  diocese,  he  recommended  to  them  the  duty  of 
catechisiqg  f^nd  instrucdng  the  people  committed  to  their 
charge,  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion;  to  the 
end  they  might  know  what  they  were  to  believe  and  do 
hi  order  to  salvation  and  told  them,  he  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  begin  with  that,  without  which,  Whatever  else 
he  or  they  should  do,  would  turn  to  little  or  no  account, 
as  to  the  main  end  of  the  ministry.'*  And  to  enable  them 
to  do  this  the  more  effectually,  he  sent  then*  ^  jiiaui  and 
easy  "  Kxposition  ipon  the  Church  Catechism."  I'liiiJ 
good  man  did  not  enjoy  his  episcopal  dignity  above  three 
ye  ns  seven  months  ami  twenty  days;  for  lie  died  at  his* 
lodgings  in  the  cloisters  in  Westminster-abljey,  March 
5,  1707-8,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  lie  ir  i\  the  greatest  part  of  • 
his  estate  to  Uie  societies  for  propa;^ating  the  gospel,  and 
promoting  Christian  knowledge.  1  u  tlie  curacy  of  IVlount<» 
Sorrel  in  particular,  and  vicarage  of  Barrow  in  the  county 
of  Leicester,  in  a  thankful  remembrance  of  God's  mercies 
vouchsafed  to  him  thereabouts,  be  bequeathed  twenty 
pounds  a  year  for  ever^  on  condition  that  prayers  be  read 
morning  and  evening  every  day,  according  to  ibe  Liturgy 
qf  the  church  of  England^  tn  the  chapel^  and  parish  churc^ji^. 
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aforesaid ;  with  the  sam  of  forty  shillings  yearly,  to  be  di* 
Tided  equally  upon  Christmas-eTey  among^ight  poor  hoiise» 
keepers  of  Barrow,  as  the  minister  and  churchwardens 
should  agree,  regard  being  l^ad  especially  to  those  who 
had  been  most  constantly  at  prayers,  and  the  sacrament 
of  tiie  Lord's  Supper,  the  foregoing  year.  And  if  it  shouid 
so  happen,  that  the  Common- Prayer  could  not  be  read  in 
the  church  or  chapel  aforesaid,  hi.s  will  then  was,  that  whaC 
bhould  imve  been  given  in  either  place  for  that,  be  in  each 
place  allowed  to  one  chosen  by  the  vicar  of  Barrow  to  teach 
sciiuol,  and  instruct  tiie  vouth  in  the  principles  of  tho 
Christian  religion,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
of  England.  His  works  were  many,  and  full  of  great  va- 
.  ricty  of  learning.  Those  pubiished  by ,  bimselt  were  a^ 
follows:  1.  De  Lingnanim  Orientaliuin,  pnesertim  He- 
braicGs,  Chaidaics^,  Syhacae,  Arabicae,  et  Satnaritanie,  prse- 
atanti&  et  usu/'  &c.  mentioned  above.  Lend.  16 58,  8vo« 
2.  **  Institutionuin  Cbronologicarum  libri  duo,  ana  cum  to- 
tidem  Arithmetices  Chronologicac  libellts,**  Lond.  1669, 
4to.  3.  "  XyitSiim,  shre  PandectsB  Canonum  SS.  Aposto- 
loruniy  et  GonciHorum  ab  EcclesiSt  GTsec^  receptonun ; 
neenon  Canonicarum  SS.  Patrum  Epistolarum ;  una  cum 
Schdiis  antiquorum  singulis  eorum  annexis,  et  seriptis 
aliis  hue  spectantibus ;  quorum  plurima  e  Bibliothecce  Bod- 
leianse  aliarumque  MSS.  Codicibus  nunc  primum  edita : 
reli(iuLi  rum  iisdem  MSS.  bumma  iide  et  diiigentia  collata,'*^ 
Oxonii,  1672,  2  \uls.  iol.  4.  Codex  Canonum  Ecclesiae 
PrimitivsB  vindicatus  et  illustratus,"  Lond.  1679,  4to.  5. 

The  Church  Catechism  explained,  for  the  use  of  the 
diocese  of  St.  Asaph,**  Lond.  1704,  4to,  reprinted  several 
times  since.  Next  follow  bishop  Bcvn  idge's  works,  pub- 
lished after  his  decease  by  his  <.  xc  t  uior  Mr.  Timothy  Gre- 
gory ;  1.  Private  Thoughts  %pon  Religion,  digested  into 
twelve  articles,  with  practical  resolutions  formed  there- 
upon.**  Written  in  his  younger  years  (when  he  was  about 
twenty-three  years  old),  for  the  settling  of  his  principles 
mid  conduct  of  life,  Lond.  1709.  2.  *^  Private  Thoughts 
upon  a  Christian  Life ;  or»  necessary  directions  for  its  be- 
ginning and  progress  upon  earth,  in  order  to  its  final  per- 
fection in  the  Beatific  Vbion/*  part  IL  Lond.  1709.  S. 

The  great  necessity  and  advantage  of  Public  Prayer  and 
frequent  Communion.  Designed  to  revive  primitive  piety ; 
with  meditations,  ejaculations,  and  prayers,  before,  at, 
apd  after  the^  sacFamenti*'  Lond.  1710.  The:>e  have  beea 
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reprinted  several  times  in  8vo  and  12mo.  4.  One  hun- 
dred aiul  fifty  i^crmons  and  Discourses  on  sovt;ral  sub- 
jects,'' Lond.  170S,  »!k.c.  in  12  vols.  8vo,  reprinie  i  at  Lon- 
don, 17rJ,  in  2  vols.  j'ol.  .5.  "  TlicsaiirLr^  Thcoloi^icus  ; 
or,  a  complete  sysicm  of  Divinity,  sumuied  up  in  brief 
notes  upon  select  places  of  the  Old  and  New  'I'cstament; 
wherein  tlie  sacnHl  tcKt  is  reduced  under  proper  heads; 
explained  and  illustrated  with  the  opinions  and  authoriires 
of  the  ancient  fatliers,  cor.ncils,  &c.*'  Lond.  1711,  4  vols. 
8vo.  6.  **  A  defence  of  tlie  book  of  Psalms,  collected 
into  English  metre  by  Thomas  Sternhold,  John  Hopkins/ 
and  others ;  with  critical  Obsci*vations  on  the  New  Version, 
compared  with  the  Old,"  Lond.  17X0,  8vo.  In  this  book 
he  gives  the  old  version  the  preference  to  the  new.  7. 
"Exposition  of  the  XXXIX  Articles,"  Lond.  17 10, 171 6,  fol. 

Bishop  Beveridgc'i  character  is  in  general  represented 
in  a  most  advantageons  light.  He  was  a  person  of  the 
strictest  integrity,  of  true  and  sincere  pie:y,  of  exem- 
plary charity,  and  of  great  zeal  for  rtetigion,  and>  so 
highly  esteemed,  that  vrhen  he  was  dying,  one  of  the  - 
chief  of  his  order  deservedly  said  of  him,  There  goes 
one  of  the  greatest  and  of  the  best  men  that  ever  England 
bred."  He  is  also  celebrated  *  as  a  iftan  of  extensive  and 
almost  universal  learning;  furnished,  to  a  very  eminent 
degree,  with  all  useful  knowledire;  and  much  to  be  ad- 
mired for  bis  reatiuicss  in  the  sci'i;)tures,  which  he  had 
thoroughly  studied,  so  that  he  was  able  to  produce  suitable 
jiassages  from  lliem  on  all  occasions,  and  happy  in  expiain- 
inir  the  t'  to  others.  Mr.  Nelson  sav^*,  that  he  cann(/t  for- 
hcxr  acknowledging  the  favourable  dispensation  Pruvi- 
fience  to  the  [^resent  age,  in  blessin<^  it  with  so  many  of 
those  pious  discourses,  which  our  truly  primitive  prelate 
delivered  from  the  pulpit;  and  that  be  the  rather  take$ 
the  liberty  to  call  it  a  favourable  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence, because  the  bishop  gave  no  orders  himself  that 
they  should  be  printed,  but  humbly  neglected  them,  as 
rtot  being  composed  for  the  press.  But  that  this  circum*- 
ftance  is  so  far  from  abating  the  worth  of  the  seiVnons, 
or  diminishing  the  character  of  the  author,  that  it  raised" 
the  excellency  of  both,  because  it  shews  at^  once  the' 
true  nature  of  a  popular  discdurse ;  wliicli  is  to  improve 
the  generality  of  hearers,  atid  for  that  purpose  to  speak 
to  them  in  a  pbin  and  iotelUgible  style. 
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Dr.  Henry  Felton  says,  th^t  our  learbed  and  vaneiabla 
bishop  delivered  himseif  with  thosp  ornameqtB  alone^ 
which  bis  subject  suggested  to  him,  and  wrote  in  that 
plainness  and  spleninity  of  style,  that  gravity  and  sim- 
plicity^  which  gav)S  authority  to  the  sacred  tn^ths  he  taugb^ 
and  unan$wera1^ie  evidence  to  the  doctrines  he  defended!* 
That  there  is  something  so  great,  priipicive^  an4  apostoli- 
cal, in  his  writings,  that  it  creates  an  awe  and  veneration 
in  our  mind ;  that  the  importance  of  his  sul^ects  is  abovf 
the  decoration  of  woirds ;  and  what  is  great  and  majestic  iii 
itself  looketh  most  like  itself,  the  less  it  is  adorned.  The 
author  of  one  of  the  Guardians,  having  nmde  an  extract 
out  of  one  of  the  bishop's  sermons,  tells  us,  that  it  may 
for  acutcness  of  judgment,  ornament  of  bpeech,  and  true 
subUme,  compare  with  any  of  the  choicest  writings  of  tlicj 
ancients,  who  lived  nearest  to  the  apostles'  times.  But 
the  au^ior  of  a  pamphlet  pui)lished  in  1711,  entitled  \ 
short  view  of  Dr.  Beveridp^e's  Writiner'^/'  passes  a  very  dif- 
fri  <.  nt  judj^aaent  upon  bishop  Bcveritige's  works,  in  order 
to  stop,  as  he  says,  the  mischief  they  are  doing,  antl  that 
which  the  publication  of  his  Articles  may  do. — With  regard 
to  the  bishop's  language,  he  observes,  that  he  delights  in 
jingle  and  quibbling ;  aBfects  a  tune  and  rhyme  in  all  he 
a^ys,  and  rests  arguments  upon  nothing  but  words  and 
sounds^  &c.  &c. —  But  perhaps  this  aniniadyerter  will  ]>y 
some  be  ranked  among  th,e  persons,  of  whom  pr.  Luptot| 
gives  the  following  character:     Those  who  are  censorious 
<&nough  tp  reflect  with  severity  upon  the  pious  strains^ 
which  are  to  be  fopndio  l^ishop  BeveridgOi  &c.  in  ay  possibly 
be  pood  judges  of      ode  or  essay,  bui  do  not  seem  tq 
criticise  juijtl^  upon  sermons^  or  express  a  just  value  for 
apiritual  things/*   After  all,  whatever  faults  may  be  foun4 
in  bishop  Beveridge*s  posthumous  wprkS|  must  be  ch^Lfged 
to  the  injudicibusness  of  hu*  executojr*    He  must  himself 
have  been  an  extraordinary  man  who,  with  all  the  faulta 
pointed  out  by  the  author  of  "  The  short  view,"  could 
have  conciliated  the  good  opiniuu  mid  favour  of  men  of  all 
print: tples,  and  the  most  eminent  patrojis  of  the  church  : 
^nd  the  estimation  in  which  his  work^  continue  to  be  held 
to  this  day,  prove  how  little  he  was  injured  by  the  cLipiious 
quibblings  of  a  writer  who  was  determined  to  find  fault 
with  that,  into  the  spirit  of  which  he  could  not  enter.  Tne 
life  of  bishop  Bevendgej  prefixed  to  the  folio  ^dition  o( 
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hi^  works,  was  written  by  Mr.  Klmber^  a  dissenting  mtnu 

stcr  of  the  Baptist  persuasion,  in  London. ' 

BEVEKJLAND  (Adrian),  born  at  Middlebureh  in  Zea- 
land, in  1653  or  1654,  was  a  man  of  genius,  but  prosti- 
tuted his  talents  by  employing  them  in  the  composition 
of  loose  and  impious  pieces.    He  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  law,  and  became  an  advocate ;  but  bis  passion 
for  polite  literature  diverted  bim  from  any  pursuits  in  that 
way.    He  was  a  passionate  admirer  of  Ovid,  Catullus,  Pe* 
tronius,  and  appears  to  have  derived  from  tbem  that  cor- 
joption  of  morals  which,  more  or  less,  appeared  in  the 
whole  of  his  life  and  writings.    Mr.  Wood  tells  us,  that 
BeverlanJ  was  m  ihe  university  of  Oxford  jn  1672.  In 
167.^,  lie  pabiished  his  treati>e  on  original  sin.    It  is  en- 
titled  **  Peccatum  originale  xar  sic  nunciiptiiuia 
phiiologicc  problcmaiicus  cliicuiii aiu.n  a  Tliemidis  alumno. 
Vera  redit  iacies,  dissiondata  perit.    Eleutlieropoli.  Extra 
plateam   ob^curam,    privilegio  auihoiis,    absque  ubi  et 
quaudo."    At  the  end  of  the  l)ook  are  tiie^e  words  :  **  In 
liorto  l^fspcridnm  \yph  Adami  Eva^.  Tenx  fiiii,  IfiTS.'* 
Ills  design  in  this  piece  is  to  shew,  that  Adam's  sin  con- 
sisted entirely  in  the  commerce  with  ins  wife,  and  that^ 
original  sin  is  nothing  else  but  the  inclination  of  the  se^es 
to  each  other.    For  this  be  was  summoned  before  the  uni- 
versity of  Leyden,  seint  to  prison,  and  his  name  struck  out 
of  the  list  of  students ;  but  be  was  discharged  after  he  had 
paid  a  fine,  and  taken  an  oath  that  he  would  never  write 
again  upon  such  subjects.    He  then  removed  to  Utrecht, 
where  be  led  a  moat  di&solute  life,  and  boasted  every 
where  of  his  boo|^,  which  had  been  burnt  at  Leyden.  His 
behaviour  at  length  obliged  the  magistrates  to  send  him 
notice  privately,  that  they  expected  he  should  immediately 
leave  the  city.    He  wrote  a  .severe  satire  against  the  ma- 
gistrates and  ministers  of  Leyden,  under  the  title  of 
**  Vox  clamantis  in  deserto,"  which  was  dispersed  in  ma- 
nuscript: but  finding  after  this,  that  it  would  not  be  safe 
for  him  to  remain  in  Holland,  he  went  over  to  England, 
where  Dr.  Isaac  Vo.-siui  procuietl  hinj  a  pension.    His  in- 
come was  inconsiderable,  yet  he  spent  the  greatest  part  of 
it  in  purchasing  scarce  hooks,  indecent  prints,  pictures, 
nje<lals,  and  strange  shells,     lie  seems  afterwards  lo  have 
repcuied  of  bis  irregular  life  :  and  as  au  atonemeot,  he  i< 
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said  to  have  published  his  treatise  De  Fcji  nicationc  ca- 
veiida,"  in  16!»8.  He  tells  us,  iu  an  atlvcrtiseiiicnt  pre- 
fixed to  this  book,  tliut  it  was  the  result  >f  his  repentance  ; 
and  spc.*ks  of  his  h-ose  piec«>"s  in  the  luilovMtig  terms:  **  I 
condemn  the  vvaruilh  of  my  imj^nuUMit  yuuiii ;  1  detest  my 
loose  style  and  niy  liberiine  v,Mitinieni  4.  1  thank  God, 
who  has  removed  from  my  eyes  tiie  veil  winch  blinded  my 
sight  in  a  miserable  manner,  and  who  would  not  suffer  me 
any  longer  to  seek  out  weak  arguments  to  defend  this 
crime.  He  has  likewise  inspired  me  with  such  a  resolu- 
tion, that  1  have  burnt  all  that  I  liave  written  upon  this 
subject,  and  sent  to  ilie  rector  magniticns  of  the  unlversi^ 
erf  Leyden,  the  books  *  De  Prostibuiis  Veteruin.*  I  de- 
sire at]  persons  who  have  procured  any  manuscript  of  my 
writing  either  privately,  or  in  any  other  method,  to  retura 
it  to  me,  that  I  may  barn  it  myself.  And  if  any  pentoa 
should  refuse  this,  I  wish  him  all  the  misfortunes  which 
use  to  happen  to  one  who  violates  his  trust.'*  Yet,  not-* 
Ttithststndh)g  these  expressions,  his  sincerity  has  been  sus* 
pected ;  and  it  has  been  alleged,  that  he  wrote  this  last 
piece  With  no  other  view  than  to  raise  the  curiosity  of 
mankind,  to  inquire  after  the  former.  After  Vossius's 
death,  he  i'vW  into  extreme  poverty,  and  incurred  univer- 
s :il  haiicd  iiuin  tliC  niauv  violent  saurcs  which  he  had  writ- 
tvw  against  dilferent  persons.  Besides  this  misfortune,  his 
reason  began  to  be  a  (Tec  ted  ;  anil  in  the  year  1712,  he 
wandered  from  one  part  of  England  to  another,  imagining 
that  two  hundred  men  had  coiifederateji  together  to  assas- 
sinate iiini.  It  is  probable  that  he  ilie  !  soon  after;  for  we 
hear  no  more  of  him  from  that  time.  In  1746,  twelve 
Latin  letters  of  Beverland  were  published,  addressed  to 
som^  learned  men  of  his  time;  but  our  authority  does  not 
state  where  this  publication  made  its  appearance.  While 
in  England,  he  must  at  one  time  have  been  in  some  repu* 
tatioui  as  sir  Godfrey  Kneller  made  a  fine  portrait  of  him, 
dated  1 GSD,  which  is  DOW  in  the  picture  gallery,  C^fgrd.  • 
BEVERLY  (John  of),  in  Latin  Beverlacivs,  arch- 
bishop of  York  in  the  eighth  century,  was  born  of  a  noble 
family  among  the  English  Saxons,  at  Harpham,  a  small 
town  in  Northumberland.  He  was  first  a  monk,  and  after* 
, wards  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Hilda.  He  was  in* 
fCmcted  in  the  learned  languages  by  Hieodore,  archbbhop 
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of  Canterbury^  and  was  jitstly  esteemed  one  of  the  best 
scholars  of  his  time.  Alfred  of  Bererly,  who  wrote  bii 
hfe,  pretends  that  be  studied  at  Oxford,  and  took  there 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts ;  but  bishop  Goclwifi  assures 
us  this  eannot  he  true,  because  such  distinction  of  degrees 
was  not  then  known  at  Oxford,  nor  any  where  else.  Our 
abbot's  merit  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  Alfred, 
king  of  \ui  thuaiberlaud,  who,  in  the  year  685,  advanced 
him  to  the  fee  of  Hagustald,  or  iicxliam,  an  l,  wnnn  the 
death  of  archbi.siiLp  Bosa  in  t-.s?,  translated  lnm  to  tiiat  of 
York.  Tim  prelate  was  tutor  to  the  faniou:^  Bede,  and 
Jived  in  the  strictcbt  fricndsiiip  with  Acca,  and  uLlier  Anglo- 
Saxon  doctors,  several  of  whom  he  put  upon  writing  com* 
merits  on  the  scriptures.  He  likewise  fonndcd,  in  701-,  a 
coilc'r^  at  Beveriv  for  secular  ])ri<'sts.  Alter  he  had  eo- 
verncd  the  see  of  York  thirty- four  years,  heing  tired  with 
the  tumults  and  confusions  of  the  church,  he  divested  him- 
self of  the  episcopal  character,  r.tid  retired  to  Beverly; 
and  four  years  after  died  May  7,  721.  The  day  of  hh 
death  was  appointed  a  festival  hy  a  synod  held  at  London 
in  1416.  Bede,  and  other  monkish  writers,  ascribe  seve- 
ral miracles  to  him.  Between  three  and  four  hundred  years 
after  his  deatb,  his  body  was  taken  up  bv  Alfric,  arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  placed  in  a  shrine  richly  adorned  with 
silver,  gold,  and  precious  stones.  Bromton  relates,  that 
William  the  conqueror,  when  he  ravaged  Northumberland 
with  a  numerous  army,  spared  Beverly  alone,  out  of  a  re- 
ligious veneration  for  St.  John  of  that  place.  This  prelate 
wrote  some  pieces,  1.  Pro  Luca  exnonendo;"  an  essays 
towards  an  exposition  of  St.  Luke,  addressed  to  Bede. 
9.  "  Honiiliir  in  l%\ angc^lia."  3.  Kpistolrc  ad  HiUlani  Ab- 
haiis-  am."  4.  **  Epistolic  ad  Ucrcbaldum,  Andenum,  et 
Bertinnm.'* —  Pits  mentions  another  JOHN  of  BEVERLY,  so 
called  from  tiie  place  of  his  nativity,  who  was  a  Carmelite 
monk  ia  the  fourteenth  century,  and  a  very  learned  man, 
and  doctor  ainl  professor  of  divinity  at  Oxford.  lie  nou- 
rished about  1390,  in  tiie  reign  of  Richard  II.  and  wrote, 
1 .  "  Questiones  in  magistrura  sententiurum in  four 
books.    2.  **  l)isputatione8  ordinarix      in  one  book. ' 

BEVERiNl  (Bartholomew),  a  learned  Italian  of  the 
aeventeenth  century,  was  born  at  Lucca,  May  5,  1629. 
In  classical  learning  he  made  such  progress,  that,  when* 
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only  fifteen,  lie  wrote  notes  and  comments  on  the  princi- 
pal poets  ot  the  Augustan  ao;e,  which  drew  the  notice  and 
approbation  of  the  learned,  in  his  sixteenth  year, 
went  to  Rome  and  entered  the  congregation  of  the  regular 
clerksy  called  the  congregation  of  the  Mother  of  God.** 
After  completing  bis  theological  studies,  he  taught  divinity 
for  four  years,  at  the  end  of  which  he  was  invited  to  Lucca 
to  be  professor  of  rhetoric.  From  the  salary  of  this  pUc^ 
be  was  enabled  to  maintain  his  aged  father  and  family^  and 
would  not  afterwards  accept  of  any  promotion  from  his  con- 
gregation, that  his  studies  might  not  be  interrupted  by 
aiiairs  of  business.  He  corresponded  with  many  illustriqus 
personages  of  bis  time,  and  among  others  with  Chrbtina, 
queen  of  Sweden,  who  often  requested  of  him  copies  of 
bis  sermons  and  poems.  The  facility  with  which  he  wroto 
appears  by  his  translation  of  the  Eneid,  which  he  says,  in 
the  preiiH  e,  he  completed  in  thirteen  months.  He  died 
oi  a  maljguaiiL  lV;ver,  Oct.  24,  1686.  He  left  a  great 
many  works,  of  which  his  biograjiher,  Fabroni,  has  c^iven  a 
niiiiiito  ratalogiie.  The  priucipnl  are:  1.  "  btteulum  ni- 
veum ;  Koma  virj;uiea  ;  et  Dies  niveus^*'  three  small 
J  -  iiit  collt  i  tioiis  on  the  same  subject,  "  De  nivibus  Ex.- 
quilmis,  sive  ile  sacris  nivibus,"  Rome,  J  630,  1651,  and 
1652,  4to,  eacii  containing  two  discourses  or  harangues, 
and  a  Latin  and  Italian  idyl.  2.  "Rune,"  Lucca,  1654, 
12mo,  reprinted  at  Rome  1666,  with  additions,  and  de*? 
dicated  to  queen  Christina.  3.  "  Discorsi  sacri,'*  Lucca, 
1658,  l2mo,  Venice,  1682.  4.  Carminum  Lib.  VII.'* 
ibid.  1674,  I2mo.  5.  Encide  di  Virgilio^  trasportala  in 
ottavc^  rima,'*  ibid,  1680,  12mo.  This  much  esteemed 
translation  has  been  often  reprinted.  The  last  edition  ui 
that  of  Rome,  1700,  4to.  6.  *^  Prediche,  discorsi,  e  le* 
zioni/*  a  posthumous  work,  Vienna^  1692,  4to.  7.  Syn* 
tagma  de  ponderibus  et  mensuris,**  another  posthumous 
Work,  Lucca,  1711,  8vo,  a  very  learned  performance, 
often  reprinted,  and  added  to  all  collections  on  the  sub^ 
ject.  Amoiig  his  unpublished  works  b  a  historical  account 
of  Lucca,  which  it  is  rather  surprizing,  should  have  been 
so  lon<jr  left  in  that  state  ;  it  is  entitled  *'  Annalium  ab 
originc  Luceiisis  urbis  Lib.  X\'."  Fabroni,  who  highly 
praises  these  ;iiituils,  seems  ai  a  .  to  ouul  for  tlicir 
not  having  been  published,  but  infuriiKs  us  that  Bevennj^ 
had'his  eneivi^^     ^vx'il  as  his  admirers.' 
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BEVERWICK  (John  df),  in  Latin  Beverovicius,  wait 
born  at  Dort,  Sept.  17,  1594,  of  a  noble  family.  He 
was  brougbt  up  from  his  infancy  under  the  eyes  of  Gerard 
John  Vossius,  and  visited  several  Universities  for  acquiring 
knowledge  in  the  art  of  medicine,  and  took  his  doctor's 
degree  at  Padua.  He  practised  in  the  pfltfce  of  his  na<^ 
tivity^  where  he  likewise  filled  several  civic  posts  with  dis- 
tinction^  He  died  Jan.  1%  1647,  aged  51  {  and  though 
liis  course  was  not  remarkably  long,  yet  Daniel  Heiifsius,- 
in  the  epitaph  he  made  on  him,  calls  him  **  Vitse  attifex^ 
mortis  fugator.**  His  principal  works  are:  I.  De  ter-^ 
mino  vitse,  fatali  an  moftili  Rotterdam,  1644,  8vo;  and 
Leyden,  1 65 1 ,  4to.  This  hook  made  some  noise  at  the 
time,  and  professes  to  distiiss  the  (juestion,  Whether  thei 
term  of  lile  oF  every  individual  be  iixcd  and  uiuimiablc  ; 
or,  whether  it  may  be  clianged.  2.  *'  De  excellentia 
ci^iiiinei,"  Dordrecht,  1639,  8vo.  5.  **  Dc  calculo,* 
Le}  tkMi,  1638 — 41,  8vo.  4.  **  Introdnc  an  ad  Medicinam 
iiidigunasn,"  Leyden,  1663,  12nio.  'J  iiis  book,  says  Vig- 
penl  Marville,  is  a  very  small  volume,  but  extremely  well 
filled.  B*n-(Tovicius  proves  in  it,  to  every  ntan's  satisfec- 
tion,  that,  without  having  recourse  to  remedies  from  fo- 
reign countries,  Holland  should  be  contented  with  her  own 
in  the  practice  of  medicine.  His  entire  works  wete  printed 
in  Flemish,  at  Amsterdam,  1656,  4to.' 

BEVIN  (Clway),  a  musician  eminently  skilled  in  the 
knowledge  of  practical  composition,  flourished  towards  the 
end  of  queen  Elizabetlfs  reign.  He  was  of  Welch  extrac- 
tion,  and  had  been  educated  lAider  Tallis,  upon  whose 
recommendation  it  was  that  in  1 589  he  was  sworn  in  gen- 
tleman extraordiniary  of  the  chapel ;  from  whence  he  was 
expelled  in  1637,  it  being  discovered  that  he  adheiTed  tcT 
the  Romish  cornmunton.  He  was  also  organist  of  Bristol 
cathedral,  but  forfeited  that  employment  at  the  same  time 
with  his  place  in  the  chapel.  Child,  afterwards  doetor, 
was  his  scholar.  He  has  composed  sundry  services,  and 
a  tow  autheias.  Before  lievin's  tiuiti  the  precepts  lui  ilie 
composition  of  canons  was  known  to  few.  Tallis,  Bird, 
\\'ateriioii .e,  and  Farmer,  were  eiiiiuently  skilled  in  this 
most  aSsti  iise  pan  of  musical  practice.  Ever}'  canon,  as 
given  to  the  public,  was  a  kind  erf  enigma.    Cumposiiions  < 
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this  kind  were  sometimes  exhibited  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  sometimes  in  that  of  a  circle  ;  there  is  now  extant 
,  one  rescniljliiig  a  huri:cont:il  i>uii-dial,  and  the  resoluuon, 
(as  it  was  called)  of  a  canon,  which  was  the  resolving  it 
into  its  elements,  and  reducing  it  into  score,  was  deemed 
a  work  of  almost  as  great  difHculty  as  tiie  original  compo- 
sition. But  Bcvin,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of 
aindcnts,  generously  communicated  the  result  of  many 
years  study  and  experience  in  a  treatise  which  is  highly 
Commended  by  all  wlio  have  taken  occasiou  to  speak  of  it. 
This  book  was  published  in  163  4to,  and  dedicated  to 
Goodman  bishop  of  Gloucester,  with  the  following  title : 
**  A  briefe  and  short  instruction  of  the  Art  of  Musicke,  to 
Ceach  bow  to  make  discant  of  all  proportions  that  are  in 
use ;  very  necessary  for  all  such  as  are  desirous  to  attain 
to  knowledge  in  the  art ;  and  Diay,  by  practice,-  if  thejf 
sing,  soone  be  able  to  compose  three,  four,  and  five  parts, 
and  also  to  compose  all  sorts  of  canons  that  are  usuail,  by 
these  directions  of  two  or  three  parts  in  one  upon  the  plain 
song.'*  The  rules  contained  in  this  book  for  composition 
in  general  are  very  brief ;  but  for  the  composition  of  ca- 
nons there  are  in  it  a  great  variety  of  examples  of  almost 
all  the  possible  forms  in  which  it  is  capable  ui  being  COQ- 
jitructed,  even  to  the  extent  ot  sixty  parts.  * 
BEUF.    See  LE  BKUF. 

BEUGHE.M  (Cop.NELiLs  de),  whose  name  often  occur*? 
in  works  of  Bibliography,  but  who  has  not  laid  bibliogra- 
phers under  many  obligations,  was  a  bookseller  at  Km- 
nicrich,  about  the  end  of  the  seventceniii  century.  Hi:i 
design  in  his  compilations  was  evidently  to  serve  the  cause 
of  literature,  but  although  all  his  plans  were  good,  they  w^re 
imperfectly  executed,  and  have  proyed  perplexing  and 
useless.  His  principal  publicationa  in  this  department 
Ytcre:  !•  Bibliographia  juridicaetpoUticm**  Amsterdam^ 
16i*:0,  12mo.  2.  Bibliotbeca  medica  et  pdiysica,"  1^9 1^ 
)2mo,  enlarged  in  1696.  3,^  Gallia  critica  et  experi* 
mentalis  ab  anno  1665  usque  ad  1681,*'  Amst.  1683,  12nio. 
This  is  a  useful  index  to  the  articles  in  the  Journal  de« 
Savana.*^  4.  Bibliographic  mathematica  et  artificiosa,** 
1685,  improved itnd  enlarged^  1698,  l2mo.  5*  ^Bibliogn^ 
pbiii  historica,  chronologica,  et  geographica,**  1685,  12mp, 
and  continued  in  four  parts  until  1710.    6.  ^<  Bihliographia 
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enaditoniin  critico-curiosa^  aeu  apparatus  ad  historiam 
literariam/*  AmsL  168!^ — 1701^  5  vols.  l2tiiO|  a  sort  of 
general  index  to  all  the  literary  journals^  but  contuioiQg 
too  many  alphabets  to  be  easily  consulted.  It  extends 
from  1G65  to  1700.  7.  "  Incunabula  typograpbia?,  sive* 
Cutalogus  librorurn  piONiiuis  ah  inv4jnLioi)e  ivpugrapiiia; 
anuis  ad  afinuai  1500,  cditcnvini,"  Anist.  loSS,  IJmo, 
jejune,  says  our  English  bibiiugraplit  r,  jiml  cnoneQUs.  In-, 
deed  each  of  liicic  underuikings,  to  bo  completely  useful^ 
would  liiive  requ'u't^U  more  years  than  Beugheoi  bestowed 
upon  the  whole.  ' 

BE  UL  AN  I  US,  a  divir.c  and  hisiorian  in  the  sevenlh 
century,  was  a  Briton  by  birth,  who  taught  the  c el rh rated 
Nennius,  afterwards  abbot  of  the  monastery  ot  Bangor; 
and  applied  himself  from  bis  earliest  youtli  to  the  study 
of  learning,  which  be  joined  to  the  greatest  purity  o{ 
morals.  Bale  tells  us.  that  be  was  master  of  a  very  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  tbipgs,  and  a  great  flueney  of  style^ 
and  was  actuated  by  a  warm  zeal  for  the  propagation  of 
truth.  He  had  a  son,  the  subject  of  the  followiug  article  i 
which  is  a  proo^  as  the  historian  above-mentioned  ob- 
serves^  that  the  priests  in  Britain  were  not  at  that  time 
prohibited  to  marry ;  though  Pits  is  of  opinion  that  our 
author  was  not  orcUined  when  his  son  was  born.  He  was 
extremely  indnstrious  in  examining  into  the  antiquities  of 
nations,  and  tracing  out  the  families  of  the  English  Saxons 
after  ihey  had  entered  Britain  ;  and  from  these  collections 
he  is  said  to  have  written  a  work  Dc  Gciiciilogiis  (icu- 
liuni.'*  He  Huurl^!led  in  the  year  CUD.  Bishop  Nicolsoa 
in  his  i'^iiglibh  iiistorical  Library"  calls  lum  Beuiauiuii^ 
and  confounds  him  wltii  his  son.' 

BF.ULANIUS  (Samull),  a  learned  diviue  and  historian, 
of  the  seventh  century,  was  sun  of  the  prcccdiiio^,  and 
born  in  NurUiumberlaud,  but  educated  almost  from  his 
infancy  in  tbc  isle  of  Wi^ht.  He  was  a  man  of  a  very  hu- 
mane and  mild  dUpositioi^  a  good  historian,  imd  well 
skilled  in  geometry.  He  gave  an  accurate  description  of 
the  isle  €|f  VVigbt  from  his-owu  observation?;,  as  well  as 
from  the  accounts  of  Ptolemy  and  Pliny.  Upou  his  return  ^ 
to  Iiis  owu  country  he  studied  under  CUbode,  a  bisbop  - 
eminent  for  his  uncommon  sanctity  and  learning  by  wbosa 
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iiitjtructions  he  made  great  jirogross  Ijnth  in  profane  ana 
Sacred  literature.  At  iast  be  applied  liimsell  lo  the  study 
of  the  history,  of  his  nation,  which  he  examined  with  thd 
Utmost  accuracy,  and  wrote  in  Latin  Annotations  upon 
Nennius,"  an  **  li'fstory  of  the  actions  of  king  Arthur  in 
Scotland/'  and  an  Historical  Itinerary."  Leiand  is  of 
opinion  that  h^  was  a  tnonk^  since  all  th6  Learning  which 
was  then  extanCy  «va$  among  those  of  that  profession.  He 
flourished  in  the  year  640,  accoVding  to'  Bale ;  or  650»  ac- 
cording to  Pits.  He  had  a  tery  intimate  friendship  with 
the  fomous  Nennius,  abbot  of  Bangor. ' 

BEUMLER  (Mark),  a  learned  minister  of  the  reformed 
church,  was  bom  it!  1555,  at  Volketswyl,  i  village  in  the 
canton  of  Zurich,  and  di^d  of  the  plague  at  Zurich,  in 
161 1.  He  studied  at  Geneva  and  Heidelberg,  and  after 
having  exercised  tlie  niinisierial  functions  in  Germany  for 
some  years,  retumcd  to  Zurich  in  1594,  where  he  was  ap- 

i)i)nited  profesj;or  of  theology.  He  publi:>hcd  many  theo- 
ogicfil,  philologicaU  and  philosophical  works,  which  are 
now  fori'ot,  but  sonic  ot  liioni  were  hiiJ-hly  cbteemed  iu  iiis 
day,  particularly  his  "  Granunar,"  Zurich,  1593,  and  his 
•*  Rhetoric,'*  ihid.  162h',  which  were  oftc?i  reprinted.  He 
also  translated  and  wrote  notes  on  some  of  Cicero's,  De- 
mosthenes, and  IMiitarch^s  works,  and  was  the  author  of 
a  "  Catechism"  which  was  long  the'  only  one  used  at  Zu- 
rich. He  was  accounted  one  of  the  ablest  defenders  of 
Zuinglius  and  Calvin.  The  style  of  his  polemic^!  works 
partook  of  that  quaintness  which  prevailed  in  controversial 
writing  for  more  than  a  century  after  his  time.  The  title 
of  one  of  his  pamphlets  will  exemplify  this,  and  amuse  our 
Latin  readers :  Falco  emissus  ad  Ctfpiendum,  depluman- 
dum  et  dilacerandum  audacicfrem  ilium  ciiculum  ubiquita* 
rium,  qui  nuper  ex  Jitc.  AndreiB,  mali  corvf,  m^o  ovo, 
ab  Hoidcro  simplicissima  ctirruca  e:fcclu8us,  et  a  d^oniaco 
Bavio  Fescenio  varii  colons  plumis  instnictus,  impetum  in 
philomelas  innocentes  facefe  ceperat,*^  Neustadt,  iSi$^ 
4to.  ■ 

earned  Gentian  writer,  wad 
bom  at  Cariustadt,  Oct,  18,  1522,  and  studied  at  Maipurg, 
and  ai  envnrds  at  Wittemberp:,  where,  being  introducedt 
by  MelaiiLihon,  to  Luther,  the  hitter  received  him  into  his 
house,  and  both  superiiueuded  his  studies.    In  1542,  wliea 
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the  contest  took  place  between  John  Frederic,  the  elec- 
tor, and  prince  Maurice,  he  served  under  the  former,  bnt 
the  war  being  over,  he  returned  to  Wittemberg.  In  1 546 
be  was  appointed  profeMor  of  history,  poetry,  and  mathe* 
mattes  at  Gneswald ;  and  in  1349  he  visited  Paris^  and 
some  other  celebrated  academies,  studied  ciril  law^  an«l 
published  his  Ephemeris  Historica,*'  Paris,  1550.  In 
1553  he  bad  a  considerable  hand  ifi  tbe  treaty  of  Pasaaw, 
by  which  the  exercise  of  the  Protestant  religion  through- 
out  Germany  was  secured.  In  1553  we  find  him  at  Padua, 
where,  by  Melanctbon*s  advice,  be  studied  medicine^  and 
became  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Fallopius ;  be  next 
▼bited  Rome,  and  some  of  the  Italian  schools,  and  at 
fenrara  was  created  LL.D.  About  the  year  1555  be  ap« 
pears  to  have  excited  some  enemies,  on  account  of  his  re« 
Jigious  principles;  but  in  1559,  the  elector  Palatine,  Otto 
Henry,  appointed  hira  his  ecclesiastical  counsellor  and 
libriirian.  On  tbe  deiith,  however,  of  this  patron,  he  re- 
moved to  Oppenheim,  and  look  his  linai  leave  of  public 
affairs.  In  1563  he  visited  the  princijjal  cities  ami  acade- 
mies of  baxoD} ,  tor  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  their 
origin,  history,  and  antiquities,  and  two  years  atter  was 
appointed  historical  protcbsor  at  Slrasburn-h.  He  died  of 
a  decline,  Oct.  27,  1 5S7.  He  was  accounted  a  mafi  of 
^eat  learning  ill  divinity,  law,  and  plivsic,  and  euiinetitly 
skilled  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  English.  He  published  several  works,  among  which 
are:  1.  Animadversiones  historicae  et  chronograpbicije.*' 
2.  Opus  fastorum  antiquiutia  Romans^,*'  Spire,  1600, 
4to.  3.  Fasti  Hebrasorum,  Atheniensium,  et  Romano- 
rum."  4.  "  Animadversiones  in  Taciti  Germauiam.*' 
J«  Commentarii  in  Livium,  Sallustium,  Velleium  Pater* 
clilum,  &C."'  , 

B£XON  (Gabiibl-Lsopol]>-Charles-Ams'),  a  French 
SDiseellaneous  writer,  was  bom  'at  Remiremont,  in  the 
ttonth  of  March  174$,  and  died  at  Paris,  Feb.  15,  1784. 
He  was  first  canon,  and  afterwards  gnmd-cbanter  of  St 
CThapelle^  at  Paris.  From  his  iniancy  he  had  a  turn  for 
ihe  Vludy  of  natural  history^  and  assisted  Bufibn  in  th4 
latter  Tolumes  of  his  great  work  on  tliat  subject.  He  pub- 
lished:   1,      Sy^teme  de  la  Fermentation,"  1773,  8yo. 

» 
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9.  "  Catechiiiiie  d^Agiiculuii^  ou  BibUotheque  des  gent 
de  la.  campagnV*  1773,  12nio.  3.  Onusoo  fnoei^e 
d^Aone  Charlotte  de  Lonaine,  abbesae  de  ReinireiDont»** 
1773,  4to.  4.  **  Histoire  de  LominCy^'  1777,  Svo,  a  work 
to  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  indebted  for  hb  eectesiaa* 
ileal  promotions.  One  volnme  only  appeared,  giving  an 
account  of  the.  earliest  state  of  Lomtine,  its  antiquities, 
&c.  with  its  literary  history,  and  the  lives  of  the  eminent 
men  that  add  a  lustre  to  its  annals.  He  wrote  also,  "  Ob- 
servaLiun  particuiiere  s>ur  le  Myiia.dc,"  and  "  MaLeiiaux 
pour  ThiiiLoue  naturelle  des  Salines  de  Lorraine,"  boiu 
which  were  printed  in  iSeufchatcau's  **  Conservateur," 
vol.  11.  In  the  same  collection  are  twenty-five  letters 
from  Bufifun  to  the  abb^  Bcxon.  It  remains  to  be  noticed, 
that  as  he  called  himself  in  his  first  publication  Scipio 
Bexon,  by  way  of  concealment,  some  biographers  .have 
supposed  that  to  be  his  real  name. ' 

BEYER,  or  BEIEK  (Augustus),  a  German  Protestant 
minister,  was  born  May  21,  1707,  and  died  in  1741.  He 
is  princ4>^ly  known  by  the  following  bibliographical  pub-  . 
lications :  I*  *^  Epistola  de  Bibliotliecis  Dresdensihus,  turn 
publicis  turn  privads/'  Dres4en»  1731,  ,4to.  2.  Ber* 
nardi  Monetae  (La  Monnoye)  epistola  hactenus  ineditse  ad 
Michaelem  Maittarium,*'  Dresden  and  Leipaic^  1732,  8vo« 
This  he  discovered  in  the  Schoemberg  museum.  3.  Me- 
morie  historico-criticse  librorum  rarlorum,'*  ibid.  1734,  Sirou 
4*  Arcana  sacra  bibiiothecarum  Dresdensium,*'  Dresden^ 
1738,  8vO|  to  which  he  published  two  appendices  in  1738 
and  1740,  8m  * 

B£Y£R  (George),  another  bibliographer,  and  a  law** 
yer^  was  bom  at  Leipsic  in  1665,  and  died  in  1714*  He 
was  the  first,  according  to  Camus,  who  gave  a  course  of 
lectures  on  legal  bibliography,  at  Wittembcrg,  in  1693. 
This  produced,  1.  "  Notitiae  auctorum  juridicorum  ei  juris 
arti  ii].seivietuiLim,  tria  specimina,'*  I.eijjsic,  IGiiS — l7o5, 
8vo.  Ot  iliis  a  lU'w  and  enlarged  clIiliuu  was  j)iiblished  iii 
1726,  8va,  ami  Jenichen  added  a  continuation  in  i7i8. 
Four  other  improveti  editions,  one  by  Honinielius,  in  174^, 
two  in  1750,  and  a  fourth  by  Frank,  in  1758,  all  in  ivo, 
shew  the  value  in  which  this  work  was  held.  2.  **  De- 
clinatio  juris  divjni  natuialis  et  positivi  universalis,"  Wit* 
tcmbergy  1712,  .4to^  Leipsic,  1716,  1726,  4lo.' 

*  Biof.  UniTPrfelle.— Biog.  I>ict.~Moiilh.  RcT.  fol.  LVI. 
s  Biof^  Uoif mmU*.  -Smu  OnaoMiificoB*  *  ibUL 
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BEYERLINCK  (Lalrfnce),  avoluminous  auUior,  was 
born  April  1578,  'at  Antwerp,  of  a  family  orie^inally  of 
Bergen-op-Zoom,  and  had  his  education  among  the  Je- 
suits. He  went  aiterward?  to  stndy  philosophy  at  Lmivain, 
and  had  scarcely  assumed  the  ecclesiastic  dress  in  order  to 
pursue  his  divinity  course  in  that  university,  when  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  poetij  and  rhetoric  in  the  college 
of  Vauix.  He  had,  some  time  after,  a  Imng  near  Lou** 
•fain,  and  taught  philosophy  in  a  house  of  regular  canons 
in'  the  same  neighbourhood.  Jn  1605  he  was  called  to 
Antwerp,  where  he  had  the  charge  of  the  school^  and  somo 
promotion  in  the  church.  He  died  there  June?,  1627. 
Foppen  has  given  a  long  list  of  his  works,  the  principal  of 
which  seem  to  be :  1.  ^<  Apophthegmata  Christianorom/* 
Antwerp,  1608,  8vo.  2.  Biblia  sacra  Tariarum  trans* 
latUmum,*'  Antwerp,  1616,  3  vols*  fol.  3.  Promptua- 
arium  morale  super  evangelia  conimunia,  et  particularia 
iiusedam  festomm  tottus  anni,**  1613,  Svo,  and  often  na- 
prtnted.  4.  Magnum  Theatrum  vitm  humante.'*  Re- 
aring our  readers  to  Freytag  for  a  more  minute  account 
of  this  vast  compilation,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  add,  that 
Conrad  Lycosilicncs  left  the  materials  lor  it,  ami  Theodore 
Swinger  or  Zwinger  having  put  them  in  order  #ith  some 
at.l(litions  witii  which  his  course  of  reading  liad  furnished 
him,  published  three  editions  ot  them;  the  first  in  1  vol. 
fol.  I  >65,  the  second  in  'S  vols.  fol.  1571,  and  the  third  in 
4  vols,  fol.  all  at  Basil,  1586.    James  Swmger  went  on 

,  improving  andadding  to  this  work,  w  hich  was  at  last  taken 
up  by  Beyerlinck,  whose  edition  appeared  alter  his  death, 
Cologne,  1631,  enlarged  to  6  vols,  folio;  and  it  was  re- 
printed in  the  same  form  at  Lyons,  1678,  and  at  Venice, 
1707.  It  is  a  mass  of  theology,  histoiy,  politics,  philo- 
sophy, kc.  in  alphabetical  order,  contatniog  all  the  know- 
ledge  of  the  times  upon  the  Tarions  subjects,  and  we  may 
add,  all  the  ignorance  and  superstitions.^ 

BEYMA  (Julius),  an  endnent  lawyer,  was  bom  at 
Dockum  in  Holland,  in  1546,  or 'according  to  Foppen, 
In  1539*  After  having  studied  law,  and  taken  a  ticenttate*a 
degnee  at  Orleans,  be  practised  at  Leuwardeo,  in  Fries-' 

-  land,  until,  being  suspected  of  Lutheranisni,  he  was  obliged 
to  retire  into  Germany,  where  be  taught  law  at  Wittem- 
berg,  for  ten  years.   The  times  becoming  more  favour- 

fittrriiiHrk. 
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able,  he  ratnrned  to  hb  own  coimliyy  and  obtained  die 
bw  chair  in  the  university  of  Leyden.  After  having 
taught  here  with  great  success  for  fifteen  years,  he  was^ 

in  1596,  invited  to  Franeker,  in  tlic  same  olHce,  but  after 
a  year,  he  quitted  the  business  ot  pubuc  instruction,  being 
appointed  a  counsellor  at  the  court  of  Friesland,  He  died 
in  1598,  leaving  a  daughter,  and  two  sons,  ulio  were  both 
educated  in  their  father's  profession.  He  wiote  several 
dissertations  on  subjects  ot  law,  which  were  published  in 
1  vol.  4to,  at  Louvain,  1645.  In  1 598,  the  year  of  his  death, 
a  collection  of  theses  maintained  by  Beyma  and  his  friend 
Schotanus,  appeared  under  the  title  "  Disputationes  j  uridicae, 
aociata  cum  collega  H.  Schotano  opera,  edits,"  Franekcr. ' 

BEYS  (CHARLfift),  a  French  poet,  was  born  at  Pahs  in 
1610,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  had  written  a  number  of 
poetical  pieces,  both  in  French  and  Latin,  which  were 
extimvagantly  praised  by  Scarron  and  CoUetet,  hut  are 
DOW  in  request  only  by  the  collectors  of  curioaities.  He 
e|iplied  hmuelf  Terv  Utile  to  atady,  passing  the  principal 
part  of  hia  time  in  the  pleaanrea  of  convivial  aociety,  whicfa^ 
however,  did  not  hinder  him  from  meddling  with  public 
MBmxBf  for  which  he  was  thrown  into  the  BiMtiile,  as  the 
aothor  <tf  the  ^  Miliade,*'  a  satire  againat  carduaal  Riche* 
Uen*  Having  proved  hia  innocence  he  was  set  at  liberty, 
and  neinmed  his  loose  life,  which  unpaired  his  health,  and 
deprived  him  of  sights  in  which  condition  he  died  Sept.  26, 
1659.  He  wrote  some  dramas,  and  his  poetical  works 
were  printed  at  Paris,  1631,  8vo.  * 

BEYS  (Giles),  a  celebrated  printer  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  who  was  the  first  after  those  who  printed  the 
works  of  Ramus,  that  made  a  distinction  in  his  printing 
between  the  consoiiants  j  and  v,  and  the  vowels  i  and  u. 
Ramus  was  the  inventor  of  this  distinction,  and  employed 
'it  in  his  Latin  e^rammar  of  1557,  but  we  do  not  find  it 
in  any  of  his  works  [)rinted  after  that  time.  Beys  adopted 
it  first  in  Claude  Mignaut^s  Latin  commentary  on  Horace. 
He  died  at  Paris  April  19,  1593.  He  married  a  daughter 
of  the  celebrated  Plantin  of  Antwerp,  by  whom  be  had  a 
son,  who  was  probably  the  poet  above-^iileBtioned,  as  the 
isUowing  burlesque  epitaph  was  written  on  him : 

Ci  git  Beys,  qui  savoit  k  men'eille 
Fairs  dfls  vers,  St  vuidcrJa  bouteiUe."' 

1  Biqf .  UatTendle. — Fraheri  Ttieatnim, — AlmA  ^  llUilri»  Acad.  LenUotiSy 
f.  VI*  •  Msnii^Biof,  UaifsiMUtb  >  Ibid. 
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BEZA  (Theodore),  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the 
Reformation,  was  born  at  Vezelai,  a  smail  town  of  Niver- 
naisy  in  France,  June  24,  1519.  His  father  was  Peter 
Beza,  or  de  Beze,  bailiff  of  the  town,  and  bis  motbeir 
Mary  de  BourdeloL  He  passed  his  first  years  at  PariS| 
with  bis  uncle  Nichola9|  a  counsellor  of  parliament,  who 
sent  him  to  Orleans,  at  the  of  six,  for  education^ 
|iis  master,  Melchior  Wolmar,  a  man  of  greater  learnings 
aod  particolarly  eminent  as  a  Greek  scholar,  and  one  of 
the  first  who  introduced  the  principles  of  the  reformation 
iato  France,  having  an  invitation  to  become  professor  at 
Bourges,  Beza  accompanied  him,  and  remained  with  hiin 
until  1535^  Although  at  this  period  onljr  sixteen,  he  had 
made  very  uncommon  progress  in  learning  and  In  the  an- 
cient languages,  and  having  returned  to  Orleans  to  study 
law,  he  took  his  licentiate's  degree  in  15$9.  These  four 
last  years,  however,  he  applied  less  to  serious  studies  than 
to  polite  literature,  and  especially  Latia  poetry;  and  it 
was  ill  this  interval  that  lie  wrote  tiiose  pieces  which  were 
afterwards  published  under  the  title  of  **  Poemata  Juve- 
nilia,'' and  afforded  the  enemies  of  the  reformation  a  bet- 
ter handle  than  could  iiave  been  wished  to  reproach  his 
early  morals. 

On  his  return  to  Paris  he  was  presented  to  the  priory  of 
Longjumeau,  and  another  benefice;  and  one  of  his  uncles, 
who  possessed  a  rich  abbey,  had  an  intention  to  resign  in 
his  favour.  Beza  thus  enjoying  an  ample  revenue,  with 
the  prospect  of  an  easy  increase,  joined  too  freely  in  the 
amusements  and  dissipations  of  youth,  notwithstanding 
the  remonstrances  of  his  parents  and  friends:  and  although 
in  the  actual  possession  of  benefices,  had  not  yet  takea 
ofders,  nor  for  some  years  did  he  asiociate  with  persons 
of  the  reformed  religion,  although  he  could  not  fbi^  thii 
progress  that  it  had  made  in  his  mind  when  under  the 
tuition  of  Wolmar.  Here  he  contracted  an  attachment  to 
m  young  woman,  who,  some  say,  was  of  a  noble  family^ 
others,  of  inferior  birth,  to  whom  he  secretly  promised 
marriage,  but  was  prevented  from  accomplishing  this, 
through  fear  of  losing  bis  promottODS.'  At  length,  bow« 
ever,  in  1 548,  when  recovering  from  a  severe  illness,  be 
resigned  his  prior v,  and  went  to  Genevn,  and  married  the 
lady  to  whom  he  had  now  been  engaged  about  four  years. 

At  the  same  time  he  abjured  popery,  and  after  a  ftUoit  auy 
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at  Geneva,  went  to  Tubingen,  to  his  old  master^  Woimary 
for  yvhom  he  always  had  the  sincerest  esieem. 

The  following-  xe^r  he  was  appointed  Greek  professor  at 
lAUKinne,  where  he  remained  fur  ten  years,  and  pubHshed 
several  works  which  extended  his  reputation.  His  French 
tragedy  of  "  Abraham**  Sacrifice/*  was  translated  into 
LaiiUy  and  became  very  popular.  In  1556,  he  publiahed 
bis  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  of  which  a  number 
of  editioiis  afterwards  appeared,  with  alterations  and  cor- 
rections ;  buty  of  all  his  work^,  while  he  was  at  Latiflanne, 
that  which  was  accoanted  the  most  remarkable,  was  his 
fipology  for,  or  defence  of  the  burning  of  Servetus  for  he- 
resy, in  answer  to  a  work  apparently  on  the  other  aide  of 
the  question  by  Sebastian  Castalio,  who  took  the  liberty  to 
doubt  whether  it  was  just  or  useful  to  put  heretics  to  death*  . 
Beza*s  answer  was  entitled  De  hsreticis  a  civili  magis- 
tratu  puniendis,**  and  as  at  that  time  the  principles  of  the 
reformation  were  legal  heresies,  we  cannot  be  surprised 
that  the  enemies  of  the  reformation  should  fvish  to  turn 
Beza's  arguments  against  him. 

In  1  j  j8,  Beza  endeavoured  to  induce  some  uf  the  Ger- 
man princes  to  intercede  with  the  king  of  I  rance  for  to- 
leration of  the  Protestants,  who  were  then  very  cruelly 
persecuted  in  that  kingdom.  Next  3'ear  he  left  Lausanne 
to  settle  at  Geneva,  where  he  was  admitted  a  citizen,  at 
the  request  of  Calvin.  In  Geneva  at  tliis  time,  much 
pains  were  taken  10  promote  learning,  and  difiuse  a  taste 
for  the  sciences,  and  an  acudt  uiy  l)t  iiig  about  to  be  formed, 
Calvin  refused  the  title  of  rector,  offered  to  himself,  and 
recommended  it  to  be  giveu  to  Beza,  who  was  also  to 
teach  divinity.  About  the  same  time,  the  persons  of  rank 
in  France  who  had  embraced  the  reformed  religion,  per- 
ceiving that  they  would  need  the  support  of  a  crowned 
be^d,  cast  their  eyes  on  Beza,  as  the  proper  person  to  con« 
vert  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  confer  with  him  on  other  ^ 
matters  of  consequence  respecting  the  reformation.  In 
this  Beza  had  complete  success,  and  the  reformed  religion 
was  publicly  preached  at  Nerac,  the  residence  of  the 
king  and  queen  of  Navarre  A  church  was  built,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  following  year,  1560,  such  was  the>seal  of 
ihe  queen  of  Navarre,  that  she  ordered  all  the  chuieheiL 
and  monasteries  of  Nerac  to  be  destroyed. 
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Bcza  remained  at  Nerac  until  the  beginning  of  1561, 
when  the  king  signified  his  pleasure  thai  he  should  attend 
at  the  conference  of  Poissi,  to  which  the  senate  readily 
consented.  At  this  conference,  ai^pouited  for  reconciling 
the  disputes  between  the  Popish  and  Protestant  divines, 
the  princes,  cardinals,  and  many  of  the  nobility  attended, 
and  the  kinij  pR'siclec!.  It  was  opened  Sept.  9,  1561,  by 
the  ciiaTiccllor  De  P  Hospital,  who  declared  that  the  king^'s 
intention  in  assembhng  tiiem  was  to  discover,  from  their 
sentiments,  a  remedy  for  the  disorders  which  religious  dis- 
putes had  occasioned  in  his  kingdom ;  that  they  should 
therefore  endeavour  to  correct  such  things  as  required  it, 
and  not  separate  antU  they  had  put  an  end  to  all  differ* 
ences  by  a  sincere  reconciliation.  In  his  speech  he  also 
honoured  this  conference  with  the  name  of  the  National 
Council,  and  compared  it  to  the  pronncial  synods  of  Or* 
leans,  Aries,  and  Aix,  which  the  emperor  Charlemagns 
had  caused  to  be  held.  The  conference  lasted  two  months^ 
and  many  points  were  eagerly  debated.  The  Protestant 
cl®*Ky'  particularly  Sesa,  spoke  with  great  freedom. 
Besa,  to  much  learnings  added  a  facility  of  expression  which 
gave  him  much  advantage  \  he  had  also  from  his  earliest 
years  a  ready  wit,  which  in  those  years  be  had  employed 
on  subjects  peiiiaps  not  unsuitable  to  it,  and  could  noiit 
afterwards  restrain  in  controversy  on  more  serious  points, 
nor  could  he  repress  the  zeal  and  fervour  of  his  mind  when 
he  had  to  contend  for  the  reformed  religion.  In  this 
conference  some  strong  expressions  he  used  respecting 
the  eucharist,  and  ai^amst  transubstantiation,  occasioned 
an  unusual  clamuiir,  and  a  cry  of  blasphemy  !  from  the 
adherents  to  that  opinion.  It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to 
add,  that  the  purposes  of  aii  these  debates  were  not  ac« 
complisheu. 

Beza  did  not  return  to  Geneva  wl)en  the  conference 
ended  :  bcin^  a  Frenclmian,  queen  Catherine  de  Medicis 
would  have  hmi  stay  in  iiis  own  country,  where  he  preached 
frequently  before  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  the  prince  of 
Conde,  in  Paris.  The  king  of  Navarre,  though  of  the  re« 
iigion  of  the  Protestants,  declared  himself  against  them, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  title  of  viceroy ;  but  the  prince  of 
Conftsy  the  illuslrious  family  of  Colignyy  and  others,  more 
aaaloM  for  the  reformation^  began  to  excite  the  Pro- 
testants to  arm  in  their  defence.  Opposed  to  this  party, 
was  a  laagne  formed  by  the  pope^  the  emperori  the  king 
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of  Spftiiiy  and  the  catholic  Swiss  cantons.  This  soon 
brought  on  the  civil  w  ar,  in  the  course  of  which  Bez»  au 
tended  the  prince  of  Conde,  and  was  al  the  battle  of  Dfcui^ 
in  1562,  in  which  the  generals  of  both  amfes  were  taken 
prisoners ;  and  during  the  imprisonment  of  the  prince  of 
CondOi  Beza  remained  with  admiral  Colignyt  and  did  not 
return  to  Geneva,  until  after  the  peace  of  when  he 
resumed  his  place  in  the  academy  or  college  which  Calvin 
had  fonnded.  That  cel^rated  reformer  died  in  the  follow* 
ing  year,  and  Beza  succeeded  him  in  all  his  offices,  and 
was  now  considered  as  the  ostensible  head  and  main  sup- 
port of  the  leformcd  pariv  both  in  France  and  Geneva.  In 
1570  he  returned  <\g3.iu  to  France  to  be  present  at  the  s)  nod 
of  Rochelle.  The  queen  of  Navarre  and  the  admiral 
Coligny  had  requested  the  council  of  Geneva  to  permit 
him  to  take  this  journey,  and  when  he  arrived  at  Ruchelle 
he  was  unaunnuusly  chosen  president  of  the  synod,  winch 
was  a  kind  of  general  assembly  of  deputies  from  all  tlie  re- 
forniet!  churches  in  France.  He  was  afterwards  frequently 
interrupted  in  his  academical  business  at  Geneva,  particu- 
larly in  1574,  when  sent  on  an  important  negociation  to 
Germany,  and  he  frequently  assisted  at  conferences  oa  re-* 
ligious  points  both  in  Germany  and  Swisserland. 

In  IS&ii  his  wife  died,  and  although  now. seventy  years 
old,  he  married,  a  few  months  after,  a  young  woman  whon 
he  called  his  Sbunamite.  Hb  health  and  spirits  were  won- 
derfully preserved  for  many  years  after  this,  nor  did  lie 
discontinue  his  lectures  until  1600.  He  lived  five  years 
after  this,  considerably  weakened  by  age  and  infirmities^ 
retaining  the  memory  of  things  long  pa$t,  hutahnost  totally 
deprived  of  that  faculty  in  continuing  a  conversation.  At 
intervals,  however,  he  evinced  his  st^v  adherence  to  the 
religion  to  which  he  said  he  had  been  esrly  called,  lamented 
the  years  he  had  passed  in  folly  and  dissipation,  and  gave 
many  suitable  and  affecting  exhortations  to  hb  friends. 
He  died  Oct.  13,  1605,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his 
age. 

Theodore  Beza's  character  has  been  variously  Repre- 
sented, as  nii^ht  be  expected  from  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  and  the  c  ontiuct  which  he  pursued.  His  talents,  his 
eminenee,  his  inijiortant  services  in  the  cause  of  the  re- 
formation, must  make  his  memory  as  dear  to  Protestants,  as 
it  was  obiu),\io?js  to  (heir  enemies.    In  what  follows,  how- 

e?er,  oihi&  charai;ter,  we  shall  <;hiefiy  foUow  aa  authority 
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that  will  not  be  suspected  of  religious  partiality  at  least, 
lieza's  reputation  has  been  often  attacked,  and  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  it  couid  iiave  been  otlierwiac.  He  hail  but 
just  embraced  the  retbnncd  religion,  when  lu  look  a  part 
in  every  dispute  and  every  controversy,  lie  wrote  inces- 
santly against  the  Roman  catholics,  agauist  tlie  l^ntherans, 
and  aoTiiinst  all  who  were  untrieadiy  to  the  character  or 
opinio  In  oi  ids  friend  Calvin,  and  althonc^h  such  a  disputant 
would  be  in  ajiv  iij^c  exposed  to  frequent  attacks,  in  his 
time  religious  controversies  were  carried  on  with  peculiar 
harshness  and  strong  resentments.  Beza's  first  writnigs, 
his  poems,  gave  occasion  for  just  reproach,  and  although  he 
had  ioDg  repented,  aud  confessed  his  error  in  this  respect^ 
bis  enemies  took  the  most  effectual  method  to  harass  hit 
mindi  and  injure  his  charmcter,  by  frequently  reprinting 
these  poems.  This  measure^  however,  so  unfair,  and  dis- 
creditable to  his^opponentSy  might  have  lost  its  effect,  if 
be  iiad  not  in  some>  of  his  controversial  pieces,  employed 
his  wit  with  too  much  freedom  and  extravagance.  We 
cannot  wonder,  therefore,  that  such  raiUeiy  should  produce 
a  corresponding  sense  of  irritation  in  those  who  hated  his 
principles,  and  felt  the  weight  of  hb  talents.  It  would  be 
unnecessary  to  repeat  all  &e  calumnies,  some  of  the  most 
gross  kind,  which  have  been  gravely  advanced  against  him, 
because  they  now  seem  to  be  given  up  by  the  general  con- 
sent of  all  modern  writers  ;  but  we  may  advert  to  one  accu* 
sation  still  maintained  by  men  of  considerable  note.  ToU 
trot,  who  assassinated  the  duke  of  Guise,  that  merciless 
persecutor  of  the  protestants,  declared  in  his  first  exam i na- 
tion that  he  was  set  on  by  Beza,  and  altliougb  this  appL-ared 
at  the  lime  wholly  groundless,  and  Poitrot  retracted  wliat 
he  had  said,  and  persisted  to  his  last  moments,  to  exeul- 
jKUc  our  reformer,  yet  Bossuet,  while  he  does  not  accuse 
Beza  of  having  directly  encouraged  the  assassin,  still  en- 
deavours to  impute  his  crime  to  Beza'g  preaching,  and  de- 
duces Beza's  consent,  from  the  joy  he  and  his  party  ex- 
pressed on  hearing  of  the  death  of  their  implacable  enemy, 
a  cooaeqnence  which  it  is  surely  unfair  to  draw  from  sudh 
premiaes.  He  has  also  been  accused  of  having^  on  many 
occasions^  excited  the  French  protestants  to  take  up  arms^ 
and  to  have  thus  had  a  consideiable  hand  in  the  civil  wars 
of  France.  But,  although  the  oppressions  suffered  by  the 
French  protestants,  then  a  very  numerous  body,  had  un- 
qaestionabljr  escited  hb  seal  in  promotiog  resistance,  the 
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hibiory  of  the  times  shew  that  these  civil  wars  were  not  oc- 
casioned by  this  course  only,  far  less  by  any  desire  the 
reiui  iiied  had  to  propagate  their  principles  by  force.  I'hfj 
.iblest  writers  are  agreed  that  in  those  days  there  was  mure 
of  discontent  than  protestaiuism  in  tlie  case;  "  phis  de  mal- 
contentement  cpie  de  Huguonoterie/'    It  would  he  nninst, 
therefore,  to  con-^ulcr  Heza,  and  the  other  preachers  of  the 
relormation,  as  the  sole  cause  ot  these  commotions.    It  is 
much  more  probable  that  they  were  occasioned  in  a  great 
'  measure  by  the  rival  contests  of  the  Guises  and  the  princes 
of  tUe  blood.    Without,  therefore)  exculpating  Bessa  from 
having  that  share  in  the  civil  wars  which  did  not  very  well 
bectmie  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  of  peace,  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed  that  he  was  not  one  of  the  chief  causes.  The 
same  assassin  PoUrot,  who  accused  Beza,  accused  also  the 
admiral  Coligny,  whose  chanurter  newer  was  stained  with  a 
blemish)  unless  in  the  bigoted  mind  of  Bossuet^  who  yet 
cannot  bring  a.8in<^le  circumstance  in  proof;  and  as  far  aa 
regards  Beaa^  we  may  add  that  the  accusation  never  ob- 
tained any  belief  among  his  conteniponiries. 
•  Beaa*s  seal  was  much  tempered  in  his  latter  days ;  and 
when,  during  an  interview  with  Henry  IV.  in  1699,  in  a 
village  of  Savoy  near  Geneva,  that  prince  asked  bim  what 
be  could  do  for  him,  Beza  expressed  no  wish  bnt  to  see 
peace  restored  in  France.    His  last  %vill  bears  the  same 
sentiments,  with  much  expression  of  regret  for  his  early 
errors. — Beza  was  an  elegant  writer,  and  a  man  of  great 
learning.    His  long  life,  and  the  eniliusiasni  with  which  he 
inspired  his  followers,  made  buii  be  called  the  Phenix  of 
his  age.    As  a  divine,  contioversialist,  and  on  many  occa- 
sions, as  a  negociator,  he  displayed  great  abilities,  and  a 
faithful  adlicrence  to  his  principles.    His  numerous  writ- 
inL';s  are  now  perhaps  but  little  consulted,  and  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Psalms  into  French  verse,  which  was  be'^un  by 
Marot,  are  no  longer  in  use  in  the  reformed  churches;  but 
as  a  promoter  of  literature,  he  still  deserves  high  praise, 
•D  account  of  the  great  diligence  and  success  with  which 
he  stiperintended  the  college  of  Geneva  for  forty  years  of 
his  hie.    When  on  one  occasion  the  misfortunes  of  the 
times  rendered  it  necessary  to  dismiss  two  of  the  professors, 
for  whose  maintenance  there  were  no  longer  any  funds, 
Beaa,  tlten  at  the  age  of  seventy,  supplied  both  their 
places,  and  gave  lectures  for  mofe  &mn  two  years.  He  wm 
in  ftict  the  founder  of  th«t  cdilege  whiph  for  the  last  two 
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centuries  has  produred  so  many  eminent  men  ;  he  pre- 
scribed its  suitutes,  and  left  his  successors  au  example  wlilcli 
may  be  said  to  have  descended  to  our  own  times.  Bayie's 
account  of  Beza,  in  his  usual  rambling  style,  is  principally 
tnken  from  the  Latin  lite  published  in  1606  by  Antoniias 
Fayas,  or  La  Faye.  Noel  Taillepied,  Bolscc,  and  a  doc* 
tor  4>f  the  Sorbonne,  named  Lalng^,  or  Lamgeus,  hare 
also  written  lives  of  tbts  reformer.  Other  authorities  will 
be  subjoined  in  the  note. 

Some  notice  yet  remains  to  be  talcen  of  Beza^s  principal 
works,  and  their  different  editions:  L  ^^Poemata  juvenilia/^ 
Pari^  by  Conrad  Badius,  1548,  8to,  but  we  question  whe* 
ther  this  was  the  first  edition.  It  is  thought  that  a  13mo 
edition,  without  a  date^  Ad  insigne  capitis  mortui/*  was 
long  prior  to  this,  and  we  snspect  the  only  edition  which 
Beza  printed.  Thoaeof  156y,  1576,  and  1594,  the  two 
former  in  8yo,  and  the  latter  in  4to,  contain  only  a  part  of 
these  poems,  the  offensive  ones  being  omitted.  In  1599, 
an  edition  was  printed  at  Geneva,  16mo,  with  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Song  of  Soloniun.  They  were  also  rt  pnaied 
witii  the  poems  of  Muret  und  Jean  i^ccoiul,  Puns,  by  I3ar- 
bou,  1757,  l2mo,  and  uader  the  title  of  AuuiMULHtes 
PoetTcie,"  &c.  1779,  12mo.  2.  "  Tragedie  Fiaut^aise  du 
Sacritice  d'Abrahara,"  Lausanne,  1530,  Svo,  Paris,  1553, 
and  Middlebnrgh,  1701,  Svo,  and  otten  s;ii(  e ;  yet  it  gives 
no  very  favourable  idea  of  Beza's  talent  for  French  poetry. 
3.  "  (^onfessio  Christiana?  fidei,  cum  Fapisticis  liseresi- 
bus,  ex  typ.  L  Bonui  fidei,"  1560,  8\  o.  4.  De  hicreti- 
cis  a  civil!  magistratu  puniendis  ;  sub  (jiiva  Rob.  Stephani,^* 
16^4.  This  is  the  original  edition,  but  Colladun*8  French 
translation,  Geneva,  L560,  8vo,  is,  for  whatever  reason,  in 
more  request.  5.  •* Comedie  du  Pape  malade,  par  Thrasibule 
Fhenice,"  Geneva,  1561,  Svo,  1684, 16ma  6.  ^'Traduc- 
tion  en  vers  Fran^ais  des  Pseaumes  omis  par  Marot,** 
Lyons^  1563,  4to,  often  reprinted  with  those  of  Marot,  for 
the  use  of  tbe  Protestant  churches.  7.  Uistoire  de  ia 
Mappemonde  papistique,  par  '  Fr^idelphe  £scorche- 
Messes/*  Luce-Nouvelie  (Geneva),  1567,  4to.  8.  **  Le 
Reveilmatin  des  Francois  et  de  leun  vobin,  par  Eusebe 
Phikdelpiie,**  Edinburgh,  1574,  Svo.  9.  **  De  peste* 
qasstiones  dus^  explicate ;  una,  sitne  contagiosa  I  altera, 
an  et  quatenus  sit  Christianis  per  secessionem  vitanda 
Geneva,  1570,  Svo;  Leyden,  1636,  12roo.  This  is  one 
oi  ilie  scarcest  of  Beza's  works.    10.     Histoire  eccle&ias* 
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tique  des  Egiiscs  refonnees  aa  royannie  e!e  France,  depnif 
Van  1521  jubqu'eii  I  Antwerp  (Geneva),  15  80,  3  vols. 

8vo.  II.  "  Icoiies  Virorum  lliustrium,'*  1^80,  4to,  trans* 
lated  into  French,  by  Simon  Goulet,  tmder  the  title  of 
"  Vrais  Pourtraits,  &c."  Geoeva,  1581,  4to.  12.  "  Trac- 
tatio  de  Hepudiis  et  Divert  lis ;  accedit  tractato»  de  Poly^ 
gamia,**  Geneva,  IBBOf  8vo.  13.  Epistoia  magistri  Pm- 
iavantii  ad  Petrum  Lysetum/'  a  satire  on  the  latter.  14. 
His  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  with  the  original 
texts  and  notes,  often  reprinted.  The  best  edition  is  that 
of  Cambridge,  1642,  foL  a  work  still  in  much  estimation* 
He  had  also  a  share  in  the  Geneva  tianalation  of  the  BMe, 
15S8,  §ol>  Several  of  his  eontroveralal  and  practical  tracts 
were  translated  into  English,  and  printed  here  in  the  time 
of  queen  Elisabeth,  of  which  the  titles  may  be  found  in 
Amesw  Among  the  Greek  MSS.  of  the  aniTeraiq^  of  Cam* 
bridge,  is  one  of  the  Four  Gospels  aikl  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
presented  by  Beza,  which  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  third  or 
fourthcenturyatleast,  if  not  more  ancient.  In  1787,  the  uni- 
Teibity  appoituetl  tlie  rev.  Dr.  Kipling,  deputy  rcgins  pro- 
fessor of  diviiiiiv,  Lo  superintend  the  publication  of  a  iac 
simile  of  this  valuable  manuscript,  whicli  accordingly  ap- 
peared in  1793,  2  vols.  fol.  a  splendid  and  accuicUe  work. 
The  Latin  epistle  whiclj  Beza  sent  uitli  this  manuscript, 
and  which  is  prefixed  to  it  io  iii^i  owa  hand-wntiog,  may 
be  seea  iu  the  note 

*  <*  Indyte  siod'nqiw  oanibtM  ce»  miiti  nefins,  «|Qafn  tm  ipti,  qim 
IcbratiMioUi  Academias  CatiUbri|;ie8ri    sit  bnic  e«omplari  fidet  habmda. 


Gratiam  et  Pacem  a  D^o  PatM  M  niarent,  hac  de  rc  tnmen  vos  admo- 
DCHBtao  ooatro  Jesu  Cbriiiie.  neodot  daxt»  Ududi  a  me  io  hncm 


Qoaluor  ETangeiiorttmetAetorBm    pnuertim  EvuBfelio  repertam 
Apovtolicoruoi  Oneoo-Latinum  exem-    oitier  hune  codicen  et  caeteros  qvaD> 


plar  ex  S.  Irvn»'i  cocnohii)  Lujdunensi  tumvts  f1j»rrfpantioin,  utvitanHa?  <ji 

aate  ahouu  aniKM  aaclua,  motilum  rundam  oiicusioiu  aMervantlura  jiotMS 

^oidein  illttd,  et  veqae  aatis  enendaCe  qaam  puMicandirai  ewsthncm.  In  bao 

ab  iniiio  ubique  deMriptom,  Deque  its  laaieo  non  senteutiarum  *cd  Tocuia 

ut  opcirtnit  hitb'tuin,  sicut  ex  paginis  dirersitate  nihil  profecto  com j^eri  and* 

quibu»iiam  d)vcr^o  cbaractere  iiUMSrlis,  su»pican  poluttriin,  a  TeunUus  ilitt 


ct  indocU  cujuKpian  Gnad  €ali>iefi  fMaretkis  ftiine  depravatttiB.  law 

barbaria  adscriptis  alicubi  notis  appa-  multa  inihivideordeprebeodisae  magna 

ret,  vc!»trc  potisvimnm  Academic,  ut  obserrationc  digna.    Quacdam  etiam 

inter   vere  Christianas  vettistiaxiaiK,  sic  a  rec«pu  ScnpUira  disorrpantia, 

p^iriniaqae  boninilbiw  0BlebefriiiMB»  vt  taawB  coin  vetarani  qooraadaai  cS 

dicandum  existimnvi,  revcrendi  Domini  Giffictirutn  ri  I  atinorum  Patrum  Scrip- 

«t  Fa:rea,  in  cujiis  sucrario  tanUtm  tis  conseniiant ;  non  pnuca  deoique, 

hoe  Teoerandae,  nisi  forte  fallor,  veius-  quibua  vetu»ta  Latioa  ^ilio  corrobo* 


latia  ai«BiiB«BtttBi  ooUocatuff,    fiiai   ntar:  qum  omift  pm 

1  Livaa  neaUoned  m  lbataKt*^iof.  UwvanalK  aa  articla  af  gvaat 

and  aeeunicv  — f:pn  D  n.— Moreri.«-TlN>  ktltCS  OA  bit  pOKtU^  Ge&tt  Mlf. 
vol,  LXVIl. — &axh  OAomaaucon. 
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BEZOUT  (Stephen),  a  celebrated  French  mathema- 
tician, member  of  the  academies  of  sciences  and  the  ma- 
rine, and  examiner  of  the  guards  of  the  marine  nud  oi  the 
scholars  of  artillery,  was  born  at  Nemours  tlie  3  i  st  ot  March 
1730.  In  tile  course  uf  his  studies  he  nu  t  wiib  some  books 
of  geometry,  winch  gave  him  a  taste  for  liiat  science;  and 
the  Flo^^es  of  Fontenelle,  which  shewed  iiim  the  honours 
attendant  on  talents  and  the  love  of  the  scieucet.  Hit 
^Either  in  vain  opposed  the  strong  attachment  of  young  Be- 
sottt  to  the  mathematical  sciences.  April  8,  17^8,  he  wae 
oamed  adjoint-mechanician  in  the  French  academy  of  8Ct« 
encesy  having  before  that  sent  them  two  ingenious  me« 
motra  on  the  integral  calcuiu8>  and  given  other  proofb  of 
his  proficiency  in  the  sciences.  In  1763,  he  was  named 
to  the  neir  office  of  examiner  to  the  marine,  and  appoinied 
to  compose  a  course  of  mathematics  for  their  use ;  and  m 
1768,  on  the  death  of  M.  Camus^  he  sucoeeded  as  exa- 
miner of  the  artillery  scholars, 

Bezottt  fixed  his  attention  more  particularly  to  the  reso^ 
lotioQ  of  algebraic  equations ;  and  be  first  found  oot  the 
solution  of  a  particular  class  of  equations  of  all  degrees. 
This  method,  dificrent  from  all  former  ones,  was  general 
for  the  cubic  and  biquadratic  equations,  and  just  i^ecame 
particular  only  at  those  of  the  oth  degree.  Upon  this  work 
of  finding  the  roots  of  equations,  our  author  hibonred  from 
1762  till  1779,  when  he  fnibli^hed  it.  He  composed  two 
courses  of  mathematics;  the  one  for  tlie  marine,  the  other 
for  the  artillery-  The  tonndation  of  these  two  works  was 
the  same  ;  the  applications  only  being  diifer^^nt,  according^ 
to  the  two  different  objects :  these  courses  have  every 
where  been  held  in  great  estimation.  In  his  ofRce  of  ex- 
aminer he  discharged  the  duties  with  great  attention,  care^ 
and  tenderness ;  a  trait  of  his  justice  and  zeal  is  remarkable 
in  the  following  instance:  During  an  examination  which 
he  held  at  TouIodi  he  was  told  that  two  of  the  pupils  could 


ino<1«)io  inter  se  ootnparata,  ct  cum 
hyiSi  et  Arabica  edttioue  coliata,  in 
■MjoTM  OMM  sBioUtioMi  ft  me  nu* 
per  ^neodatas,  et  brevi.  Deo  fivente, 
prodituras  congessi.  Scd  age,  res  hec 
tota  restri,  «icuti  par  est,  judicii  esto. 
Tantuni  a  voMf  paliv  Mtcronill  Oo- 
miui  <  t  I'lUrcs,  lit  hoc  qualfCUQque 
•umiue  iu  vciitraai  aioplitudiiiem  ob- 
Mrvaatte  mem  veluii  mooioieoiaiii, 
•bhooiiMTtflfi  stiMNofifilB*  prsfot* 


turn,  xqui  boatque  coDSiiiatif.  D. 
Jesus  Serrator  noster,  et  univer«^ 
T«bis  omnibux,  et  priTatim  thigultt, 
totiqvc  n  Uo  Christianissimae  Anglo- 
rum  genti,  magis  ac  magis  pro  boai- 
tate  tingola  saa  bcnedicat. 

«  Golem  Tiii.  Mw  OieMs 
DomiDi  ct3,i3,LXxxi. 

"  Veslr«e  toUus  inclyks  Acailcmi* 
dijuitaii  addicusitnuit 
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not  be  pTOseiiti  being  confined  by  the  snnll-pox :  he  him* 
self  had  never  had  that  disease,  and  he  wss  greatly  afraid 

of  it ;  hut  as  he  knew  that  if  he  did  not  see  these  two  young 
men,  it  would  much  inii)ede  their  improvement,  iio  ven- 
tured therefore  to  their  bed-sides,  to  examine  them,  and. 
was  happy  to  find  them  so  deserving  of  the  hazard  he  put 
bimseli  into  for  their  benefit. 

l\lr.  Bezout  lived  thus  several  years  beloved  oi  his  family 
and  t  i  icnds,  and  respected  by  all,  enjoying  the  fruits  and 
Uic  credit  of  his  labours.    But  the  trouble  and  fatigues  of 
his  offices,  with  some  persn!ial  chagrins,  had  reduced  his 
strength  and  constitution  ;  lie  was  attacked  by  a  malignant 
fever,  of  which  he  died  Sept.  27,  1783,  in  the  34th  year 
of  his  age,  regretted  by  his  family^  his  friends,  the  young 
students,  and  by  all  bis  acquaintance  in  general.  Tbe 
books  published  by  him  were»  1.  *^  Coone  of  Mathematios 
for  the  use  of  the  Marine^  'with  a  treatise  on  Navigation/* 
Pm  is,  1764,  6  vols.  8vo,  reprinted  1781 — 2.   2*  "  Course 
of  Mathematics  for  the  Corps  of  Artillery,*'  1770 — 1772, 
4  vols.  Svo»  5.    General  Theory  of  Algebraic  Equations,** 
^1779,  4to.   His  papers  printed  in  the  yolumes  of  the  Me*  . 
noirs  ef  the  academy  of  sciences  are,  1.  On  Curves  whose 
lectification  depends  on  a  gt?en  qoanrity,  m  the  toI.  for 
175Sl    2.  On  several  classes  of  Equations  that  admit 
of  an  algebraic  solution,  1762.   3.  First  vol.  of  a  course  of 
Mathematics,  1764.    4.  On  certain  Equations,  &c.  1764. 
5.  General  resolution  of  all  Equations,  1765.    6.  Second 
vol.  of  a  course  of  Matlicinatics,  1765.    7.  Third  vol.  of 
the  same,  1766.    8.  Fourth  vol.  of  the  same,  1767.  9, 
Integration  of  Differentials,  &c.  voL  3,  Sav.  Etr.    10.  Ex- 
periments on  Cold,  1777.  * 

BIACCA  (Francis  Maria),  an  Italian  scholar  of  the  last 
centiir}',  was  horn  at  Parma,  March  12,  1673.  After  tak- 
i:ig  ecclesiastical  orders,  he  wns  engaged  in  1702  by  the 
ilhjstrious  house  of  Sanvitali,  both  as  domestic  ciiaj)laiii 
and  tutor  to  the  two  young  sons  of  that  family,  and  at  his 
leisure  hours  cultivated  the  study  of  history,  chronology, 
and  antiquities.  One  of  his  works  was  written  while  in 
this  faoiih',  a  vety  elaborate  treatise,  "  Trattinemento 
Istorico  e  Chronologico/'  &c.  Naples,  2  vols.  4to,  in  which 
he  endeavours  to  prove  that  Josephus's  history  is  neither 
false  nor  contrsry  to  scripture,  positions  which  had  beeiv 

1  fiattOB'i  MMk  Diet.— £logtt  bj  CoadorcsU— Bios.  UiuTtndle. 
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dea'ied  in  a  treatise  written  on  the  subject  by  father  ^sesar 
Caiinoy  a  Jesoit   Wben  be  bad  comi^Ieted  this  work»  the 
elder  of  his  pupils,  who  by  the  death  of  his  father  had  soC'> 
ceeded  to  the  estate,  and  was  very  much  attached  to  the 
Jesuits,  informed  Biacea  that  the  publication  of  it  woidd 
not  be  agreeable  to  htm.    On  this  fiiacca  entrusted  his 
manuscript  to  the  ct  lebrated  4rgelati,  at  Milan,  and  either 
withy  or^wiLiiout  his  consent,  it  was  priiiitjil  at  Naples  i\i 
1728.    This  provoketi  bauviiali  lo  fortj^et  his  own  antl  his 
fattier  s  attachment  to  Biacca,  who  had  resided  twenty -six 
'}ears  in  tlie  tamily,  and  he  ordered  him  to  leave  his  house. 
Biacca,  however,  was  received  with  respect  into  man  v  uiber 
families,  who  each  pressed  him  to  take  up  Ijis  abode  with 
them.    After  haviiur  lived  at  Milan  for  some  years,  he 
died  at  i^arma,  8ept.  15,  1733.    Being  a  member  ot  the  % 
Arcadians,  he,  according  to  their  custom,  assumed  the 
.name  of  Paroiiodo  Ibkbense,  which  we  Bnd  preBxed  to 
several  of  his  works.   Besides  his  defence  of  Josephus,  he 
wrote^  1.    Ortograpbia  Manuale,  o  sia  arte  fiaicile  di  cor-* 
rettamento  Scrivere  e  Parlare,"  Parma,  1711-,  12mo. 
^'Notizie  storiche  di  Rinucciu  cardinal  Pallavicino,  di  Pom- 
.peo  Sacco  Parmigiano,  di  Cornelio  Magni;  e  del  conte 
Nicoolo  Cicognari  Parmigiano^*'  printed  in  toIs.  i.  and  II,  of 
the  <*Nottzie  istoriche  degli.Arcadi  morti,'*  Roney  17901, 
evo.   3.    Le  Seke  de  Stoziot  tmdotte  in  verso  sciolto.'^ 
He  translated  also  Catullus,  and  both  make  part  of  the  col- 
iecuon  of  Italian  transhrtions  of  the  ancient  Latin  authors, 
printed  at  Milan.  In  the  poetical  coUections,  there  are 
many  small  pieces  by  Biacca. ' 

BIANCHI  (Anthony),  a  native  of  Venice,  deserves 
uonie  notice  in  a  work  of  this  description,  on  account  of 
his  poems,  which  were  ihe  production  of  nature,  wiihuut 
any  aid  from  instruction  or  cultivation.  He  lived  aliout 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  was  a  gondolier  or 
waterman's  boy  when  he  wrote,  1.  **  II  Davide,  re  d'lsraele, 
poema-eroico-sagro,  di  Antonio  Bianchi,  servitor  di  gondola 
.Veneziauo,  canto  XII."  Venice,  1751,  fol.  and  reprinted 
the  same  year  with  an  oratorio  entitled  Kiiii  sur  Car- 
melo,"  ibid.  8vo.  In  this,  although  we  dt)  not  litid  a  strict 
attention  to  the  laws  of  the  epic,  nor  the  most  perfect 
puhiy  of  languai^e,  yet  there  are  many  truly  poetiealt 

1  Biof.  Vnjv.— iPkt.  Hist. — Saxii  Oaoouuit.  wtu;r«  suns  otUn  ot  hu  «ork» 
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nemtis,  and  highly  animated  passages.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  bis,  2.  II  TVmpio  owero  il  Salomone^  canti 
X/*  Venice,  1753,  4lo,  witb  hislorical  and  tbeological 
notesy  which  are  believed  to  be  from  the  same  pen.  In 
his  first  poem,  he  promised  two  others,  one  a  heroi-co- 
xnic,  under  the  title  of  "  Cucc'agna  distnitta,"  the  oilier 
**  La  Formica  contro  il  Leone,'*  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  either  was  published.  He  gave,  however,  a  speci- 
men of  his  critical  talents,  in  a  voliuue  entitled  "  Osserva- 
zioni  contro-cntiche  di  Antonio  Bianchi,  sopra  un  trattato 
delta  comniedia  Italtana,  &c.  Venice,  1752,  8vo.  Joseph 
Aiuony  Costantini,  the  author  of  this  treatise  on  Italian 
comedy,  wrote  an  answer,  and  asserted  that  tlie  *'  Obser- 
vations'' were  not  written  by  Bianchi,  and  that  the  poem  of 
David  was  not  his.  Bianchi,  however,  in  the  preface  to 
his  second  poem,  The  Temple  of  Solomon/'  offered 
every  kind  of  proof  that  he  was  the  author  of  both.  We 
have  no  farther  account  of  this  extraordinary  young  man, 
although  it  is  probable  from  the  merit  and  character  of  his 
poems,  that  be  found  patrons  who  procnxed  him  leisure 
and  eompetence.  * 

BIANCHI  (Francis  FEBaani),  called  IlFrari,  a  painter . 
and  sculptor  oiF  Modena,  has  the  reputation  of  having  been 
the  master  of  Corregio,  but  never  arrived  at  the  fame  of 
bis  pupil.  There  is  one  of  bis  pictures  in  the  church  of 
St.  Franets  in  Modena,  by  which  It  ap^rs  that  he  pos- 
sessed a  eertatn  degree  of  mellowness,  though  bis  line  Is 
too  dry,  and  the  eyes  of  his  figures  want  the  roundness  of 
nature,  like  those  of  Cimabue.  He  died  in  1510,  two  years 
before  the  merit  of  Corregio  began  to  be  acknowledged.  * 

BIANCHI  (John),  an  Italian  naturalist,  more  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  ,)  anus  Planc us,  under  which  he 
published  several  works,  was  born  Jan.  3,  1693,  at  Rimini, 
where  he  died  Dec.  3,  1775.  In  1717  he  went  to  Bologna, 
and  studied  botany,  natural  history,  mathematics,  and 
natural  philosophy.  Having  taken  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
medicine  in  171 9,  he  returned  to  his  country,  but  after- 
wards resided  for  some  time  at  Bologna  and  Padua  before 
be  settled  and  began  practice  at  Rimini.  Here  also  he 
improved  his  acquaintance  with  botany,  and  in  bis  difiiarent 
tours  accumulated  a  very  fine  Ci^lection  of  specimens  of 
natural  bistoiy.   In  1741,  he  was  appointed  professor  of 

^  fikf  •  UaivtoeUe.  •  ibid.— Fiikimlon. 
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Ikhfttomy  in  the  university  of  Sienna»  but  his  attachment  to 
big  iETourite  studies  induced  him  to  return  to  Rimini^  where 
be  endeavoured  to  revive  the  academy  of  the  Lincei^  the 
members  of  which  assembled  at  his  bouse.  He  bad  fbr^ 
merlyi  when  only  twenty-two  yearsi  of  age^  acted  as  their  ' 
secretary,  and  ga%*e  a  history  of  them  in  bis  edition  of  the 
•  Pbytobasanos.  In  honour  of  his  merits  and  services,  the 
society  caused  a  medal  to  be  struck^  with  his  portrait  on 
one  sidO)  and  on  the  other  a  lynx,  with  the  woids-  L3  ii- 
ceis  restitutis."  Bianchi  was  frequently  involved  in  contro- 
versies resjjccting  both  himscU  and  his  works,  the  prin-  * 
cipal  of  u'liich  are,  I.  Lctiere  intorno  alia  caiaratta/* 
Rimini,  J  720,  4to.  2.  "  Epistola  anatuinica  ad  Josephum 
Puteum  Bononieiisem,"  Bolo*Tna,  1726,  4io.  3.  Osscr- 
vazioni  intorno  una  sezioiie  analomica,"  liimini^  1 73 1,  4to. 
4.  Storia  ilella  viia  ili  Caitt-iina  Vizzani,  trovata  puscella 
nella  sezioiu' del  siio  catlavero,"  Venice,  1744,  8 vo,  trans* 
lateci  into  EngUsh,  London,  1751,  8vo.  5.  '*  Dissertazione 
de'  vesicatori,"  Venice,  1746,  8vo,  in  which  he  blames 
the  use  ot*  bhsters.  6.  '*  De  uiunstris  et  rebus  monstrosis," 
ibid.  174y,  4to.  7.  "  Storia  medica  d*iih  nposteina  nel  lobo 
debtro  del  cerebello,  &c.'*  Eiminii  17dl,.Bvo,  a  very  sin-  ' 
gtihir  case,  with  the  appearance  on  dissection,  and  a  plate* 
ii.  "  Discorso  sopra  il  vitto  Pita;aorico,''  Venice,  1752,  8vo* 

9.  Tratuto  de'  bagoi  de  Piza^  &c."  Florence,  1757,  8vo. 

10.  Lettere  sopra  una  gigante,'*  llimini,  1757,  8vo«  II. 
Fabii  Columnte  Phytol^ancs,  accedit  vita  Fabii  et  Lyn* 

ceorum  notitia,  cum  annotationibus,**  Florence,  1744,  4to^ 
with  plates,  notes,  and  additions.  12.  De  concbis  minus 
notis  liber,**  Venice,  1739,  4to.  with  five  plates,  whioh 
were  increased  to  nineteen  in  a  subsequent  edition,  finely 
engraved.  Besides  these  he  wrote  several  essays  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Academy  of  Sienna,  the  Memoirs  of  the  lnsti<» 
tttte  of  Bologna,  and  the  Florence  Literaiy  Journal,  and 
left  several  works  in  manuscript.* 

BIANCHI  (John  Amony),  called  by  Fabroni  Blan- 
CHiLS,  a  rehgious  of  the  order  of  liie  Minorites,  was  burn 
Oct.  2,  IGSU.  For  some  vears  he  lanirlu  philosophy  and 
liieoloiry,  and  was  afterwards  provincial  of  his  order  in  the 
UuHKui  piuvince,  visitor  of  that  of  Bologna,  one  uf  the 
counsellors  of  the  inquisition  at  Rome,  nud  an  examiner  of 
the  Iloinan  clergy.    He  died  Jan.  lb,  A<n)dst  all 

*  Bioff.  VoirerKllt.-*MazxoclMlli^Saiti!  Ouomast.  la  Blincua. 
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tbeie  graver  employnenlSy  he  found  leisure  to  indulge  hit 
taste  tor  the  belles  lettres,  and  especially  dranontic  poetry, 
which  procured  htm  admission  into  the 'academy  of  the 
Arcadians.  His  works  were  published  under  his  assumed 
name  of  Faroabio  Gioachino  Aunutinif  a  childish  anagram 
of  Fra  Giovanni  Antonio  Bianchi.  They  are^  principally, 
1.  ^  Tragedie  sacre  e  morali,"  four  in  number,  one  upon 
the  hisiory  of  sir  Thomas  More,  and  all  in  prose,  Bologna, 
1725,  8m  2.  Other  tragedies ;  <*La  Dina/'  II  Oeme- 
trio,**  ^c.  published  separately  firom  1734  to  1738.  3. 

De'  vizj  e  dei  diffeti  del  modemo  teatro,  e  del  modo  di 
correc^erli  e  d*emendarli,  ragionamenti  vi,"  Rome,  1753, 
In  this,  which  he  j)ublished  under  his  academic  name,  Lau- 
riso  1  ragieiise,  he  defends  the  opimon  of  Maffei  against 
that  of  Concilia,  who  iiad  published  a  dissertation  **  De 
spectaculis  theatralibus,"  hi  which  lie  maintained  that  dra- 
matic exhil)iiions  were  unfriendly  to  religion  imtl  morals, 
an  opinion  wliich  has  not  been  confined,  as  usually  said, 
to  the  puritans  or  methodises  of  England.  4.  **  Delia  po- 
teste  e  polizia  della  Chiesa,  trattati  di:e  contro  le  nuove 
opinioni  di  Pictro  Giannone,"  Rome,  1745 — 1751,  5  vols. 
4to,  a  voluminous  work  in  vindication  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  pope,  which  had  been  attacked  by  Giannone 
in  his  History  of  Naples,  and  by  Bossoet,  whose  principles 
Giannone  adopted.  He  wrote  some  tragedies  and  come- 
dies, which  do  not  appear  to  have  been  printed,  and  left 
many  other  works  in  ittanuscript,  which  Fabroni  has  enu- 
merate li.  ' 

BIANCHI  (Jamr  Baptist)  a  celebrated  Italian  ana- 
tomist, was  bom  at  Turin,  Sept  12, 1681,  and  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  was  honoui^  with  a  doctor^s  degree.  He 
was  a  long  time  professor  of  anatomy  at  l*urin,  where  tbn 
king  of  Swrdinia,  in  1715,  caused  a  very  commodious  am* 
phitheatre  to  be  built  for  his  lectures.  In  17 IS  he  also 
taught  pharmacy,  chemistry,  and  the  practice  of  physic. 
He  was  ofiered  a  professor's  chair  in  the  university  of  Bo- 
logna, but  refused  it  from  an  attachment  to  his  native 
place,  Turin,  lie  died  much  esteenjed,  Jan.  120,  17CK 
He  wrote  a  great  many  works;  among  which  were,  U 
**  Ductus  lacryiualis,  4ic.  aniiiorue,"  Turin,  1715,  4to, 
Leyden,  1723.  2.  "  De  lactcorum  vasorum  posui  ^nihus 
et  iabrica^*'  Turin,  1743,  4io.    3.  *^  Storia  dei  mostio  di 
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due  corpi/*  Turin,  1749,  8vo.  4.  '^Letterasuir  insensU 
bilita,"  Turin,  1755,  Svo,  in  which  he  attacks  Haller\s 
ootimis  on  sensibility.  But  Bianchi*s  most  ceiebrated 
works  are,  5.  His  Historia  hepatica,  seu  de  Hepatis 
structural  usibus  et  morbis,*\  Turin,  1710,  4to.  1716,  and 
again  at  Geneva,  1725,  2  vols*  4to.  with  plates,  and  six 
anatomical  essays,  6.  De  natural!  in  humano  corpore^ 
vitiosa,  morbo&aque  geueratione  historta^**  ibid.  1761,  8vow 
Manget  has  some  dissertations  by  Bianchi  in  his  Theatrum 
Anatomicum,  and 'the  collection  of  fifty -four  plates,  con- 
taining two  hundred  and  se\t'nty  anatomical  siibiects,  pub-* 
liihed  at  Turin  in  1757,  was  the  vv(Jik  ul  i;  anciii.  lie 
was  imqnestionablv  a  ii^an  of  learning  and  i>kiil  in  his  pro- 
fession ;  but  Morgagni,  in  his  Atlversaria,  has  pointed  out 
iiiany  ot"  his  mistakes,  and  Liiose  which  occur  ui  his  liistory 
of  the  hver,  have  been  severely  animadverted  on  by  that 
able  anatomist  in  his  **  Epistolce  Anatomies  duaj,"  priiut  d 
in  1727,  but  without  his  consent,  bv  the  friend  to  whom 
they  were  written.  In  this  work  bianchi  is  charj^ed  with 
bad  Latin,  want  of  judgment,  care,  memory,  and  iionour. 
These  charges,  however  severe  as  they  seem,  were  not 
thought  to  afiiect  the  general  merit  of  Bianchi's  great 
work.* 

BIANCHI  (Mahk  Anthony),  an  Italian  lawyer,  was 
bom  at  Padua  in  1498,  and  while  eminent  at  the  bar,  and 
in  consultation,  was  not  less  distinguished  for  learning 
and  probity.  In  1 525  he  was  appointed,  for  the  third  time» 
professor  of  imperial  law  in  the  university  of  Padua ;  in 
1532,  a  second  time,  professor  of  the  decretals ;  and  lastly 
in  1544  chief  professor  of  criminal  law,  a  situation  which 
be  retained  until  his  death,  Oct.  8,  L348.  Among  his 
woiks,  which  are  all  on  professional  subjects,  and  written 
b  Latin,  are  his,  1.  Tractatus  de  indiciis  homicidii  ex 
proposito  commissi,  &c."  Venice,  1545,  fol.  1549,  8vo. 
2.  "  Practica  criminaiis  aurea,"  with  "  Cautelce  sinjjulares 
ad  reor«m  defensam/*  ibitl.  1547,  8vo.  3.  "  1  lacLatus  de 
compromissis  faciendis  inter  conjuncios,  ct  de  exceptioni- 
bus  iaipedientibus  litis  in£>ressuni,"  V'lMiice,  1547,  8vo,  * 

BL\NCHI  (Venduamlno),  a  nobleman  of  Paduii,  was 
secrtlary  of  the  senate  of  Venire  at  the  rnrnniencenient  of 
the  last  century.  After  haviiur  l>ccn  appuiiRed  resident  from 
his  repubUc  at  Milan,  on  ihe  death  of  Charles  XI.  king  of 

1  Mangot  BiU.  M etL-^Biog.  Unir.— Memoin  of  LHerattue,  fol.  X. — ^R«pub* 
U  ori4ttifs»  foU  I.  •  Biof«  UsiTcmtle. 
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Spain,  be  was  sent  into  Smsserland  in  1705,  to  treat  of  an 
aliiance  between  the  cantons  of  Zurich  and  Berae,  which 
was  accomplished  by  his  means  Jan«  12»  1706.  Next 
month  he  went  into  the  Grisons,  and  diere  concluded  a 
treaty  of  alliance  Dec.  17.  On  bis  return  to  Venice,  the 
senate  sent  him  as  ambassador  to  England,  where  he  re- 
sided about  twenty  monthS|  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  na* 
tions.  After  that  he  accompanied  the  procurator  Carlo 
Rusini,  as  secretary,  at  the  congress  for  concluding  the 
treaty  of  Passarowitz.  This  and  his  negociation  in  Swisser- 
laiui  produced,  1.  **  Relazione  del  paese  de'  Svisseri  e  loro 
allcali,  d*Arminio  Danucbuchi  (the  aiia^iaui  of  Vciidra- 
mino  Bianchi),  Venice,  1708,  8vo.  This  was  translated 
into  French  and  English,  and  often  rf  jjimted.  2.  Isto- 
rica  relazione  dp\U  pace  di  rassaiowaz,"  Padua,  1718 
and  1719,  4to.  * 

BIANCHflNI  (Bartholomew),  an  Italian  anthor  of  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  centnry,  was  a  native  of  Bologna, 
where  he  was  much  csteemcil  for  liis  Icarninfr  and  rsujial 
character.  His  master  Piiilip  Beroaldo,  m  his  commen- 
tary on  Apuleius,  speaks  highly  of  liim  as  a  young  man  of 
many  accompUsbments,  and  distinguished  for  his  taste  in 
painting,  and  the  knowledge  of  ancient  medals.  The  time 
of  bis  death  is  not  known,  but  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  before  1 528.  He  published  a  life  of  Urceus  Codrus, 
prefixed  to  that  author's  works  in  various  editions,  and 
among  others  that  of  Basil,  1540^  4to ;  and  a  life  of  Philip 
Berualdo,  printed  with  his  commentary  on  Suetonins,  Ye-* 
nice,  1510,  fol.  and  in  other  editions  of  the  same.* 

BIANCQINI  (Francis),  a  very  learned  Italian  astrono- 
mer and  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Verona,  Dec.  IS,  1662, 
After  being  instructed  in  the  elements  of  education  in  fab 
own  country,  he  removed  to  Bologna,  where  he  went 
dirough  a  course  of  rhetoric  and  three  years  of  philosophy, 
in  the  Jesuits*  college.  He  afterwards  studied  mathcnnatica 
an  t  design,  and  made  a  great  prop^ress  in  both.  In  1 6  SO 
he  removed  to  Padua,  where  he  studied  divinity,  aiul  was 
admitted  to  lUc  dej^ree  of  doctor.  His  master  in  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy  was  the  learned  Montanari, 
who  l)L'(  ame  much  attachc'cl  to  him,  and  bequeathed  to 
him  his  collection  ot  mathematical  uistriiments.  At  Padua 
Biancliiiii  learned  also  anatomy,  and,  with  rather  more  plea- 
sure>  botany.    His  incliuation  being  for  the  church,  he 
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went  next  to  Rome,  where  be  was  kindly  received  by  car* 
dinal  Peter  Ottoboni,  who  knew  his  famiiy^  and  appointed 
him  his  librarian.  Here,  as  was  usual  for  personn  with  his 
views,  he  went  through  a  course  of  law,  but  without  losing 
sight  of  his  favourite  studies,  experimental  philosophy^ 
mathematics,  and  astronomy.  He  was  admitted  a  member 
.  of  the  physico-matbematical  academy,  esublisbed  by 
Ciampini,  and  read  many  learned  papers  at  tbeir  sittings. 

In  1666  he  returned  to  his  own  country*  and  was  very 
active  in  re*founding  the  academy  of  the  Aletopbiii,  or  lovera 
of  truth,  recommending  to  them  more  attention  to  mathe* 
niatical  studies,  and  to  assist  them,  he  presented  the  society 
with  the  instruments  which  Montanari  bad  bequeathed  to 
him  ;  but  this  academy  entirely  depended  on  bis  presence 
and  on  his  return  to  Rome  two  years  after,  gradual  I  v  dis« 
solved.  Settled  after  this  at  Rome,  be  became  connected  with 
the  most  eminent  men  of  his  time,  and  enriched  his  stores  of 
knowledge,  by  an  acquaintance  with  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
French.  Antiquities  likewise  became  one  of  his  favourite 
pursuits.  He  often  piissed  wliole  clays  among  the  splendid 
ruins  of  Rome,  usiisLed  ai  every  research,  aiu.  di<,^ging 
among  them,  visited  all  the  museums,  uud  iiiuJi-  cUgaia 
and  ronect  drawings  of  all  the  monuments  of  antuit,  ty. 
On  the  death  oi'  luiiucent  XI.  cardinal  Ottohoni,  uis  pro- 
tector, being  chosen  pope  by  the  naniL  o<  Alexuiider  Vill. 
continued  to  interest  huuselt  in  tlie  fortune  oi  Bianchini, 
gkve  him  a  canon rv  in  the  churcl)  of  St  Mary  Kuumda, 
appointed  him  guLudiaii  and  librarian  to  cardinal  Peter 
Ouoboni  his  nephew,  gave  him  two  pensions,  and  would 
have  promoted  him  yet  farther,  if  be  had  lived,  and  if 
Biancbini  would  have  taken  orders;  hut  he  had  not  made 
up  his  mind  to  take  deacon's  orders  until  and  never 

would  proceed  farther.  On  the  death  of  Alexander  VUL 
in  1691,  the  cardinal,  liis  nephew,  continued  ijis  kindness,  • 
and  besides  bestowing  a  canonry  on  liim  in  the  church  of 
St.  lAwrenca  in  Damaso,  invited  him  to  reside  in  his  pa» 
lace.  Clement  XI.  who  was  elected  pope  in  1700,  be- 
atowed  on.  him,  the  year  following,  the  title  of  chamber- 
Iain  of  honour,  authorized  htm  to  wear  that  dress  of  a  pre- 
late calted  the  nuntelhme,  and  assigned  him  apartments  in 
the  palace  of  Monte-Cavallo. 

In  1 702,  the  pope  appointed  him,  with  the  title  of  his- 
toriographer, to  accompany  cardinal  Barbenni  the  legate 
a  latere  lo  Naplos,  when  the  king  ot  Spain,  i^hiiip  V» 
came  to  take  posi»essiuu  ui  tiitit  kingdom,    liianchini  pro- 
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filed  by  this  opportunity  to  visit  mount  Vesuvius,  gnd 
ascended  to  the  siifnmit  of  the  crater.  On  his  return  to 
Kome,  in  1703»  the  senate  of  Rome  conferred  upon  him, 
bis  family,  and  descendants^  the  nM^k  of  the  Roman  nobi- 
lity and  the  patrioiaa  order.  At  the  same  time  the  pope 
chose  bini  secretary  of  the  committee  for  the  reformation 
of  the  calendar.  In  order  to  regulate  with  precision  the 
course  of  the  year,  it  was  necessary  to  establish  and  fix 
with  the  greatest  accuracy  the  equinoxial  points*  Bian- 
chini  being  employed  to  trace  a  meiidian  itoey  and  to  con* 
struct  a  gnomon  on  one  of  the  churches,  performed  this 
with  great  success,  with  the  assistance  of  the  learned  Phi* 
lip  Maraldi.  The  pope  commemorated  the  construction  of 
the  gnomon  bv  a  medal,  ami  biaiicliini  wrote  a  treauw  ua 
botli,  "  De  Nii.j  LiHs  et  Oii  inioue  Clenieiuino.'* 

Having,  m  i7ui,  been  apiiouued  president  of  atuu]ui- 
ties,  he  exhibited  to  the  pope,  a  plan  for  forming  a  col- 
lection of  sacred  antiques,  or  an  ecclej>iastical  mui>euna, 
intended  to  turnisb  m  aenaU  tor  ecclesiastical  history;  but 
as  this  wonhl  liave  been  attended  witli  very  greiit  expence, 
and  the  [)apal  treasury  was  at  this  time  very  low,  tlie 
licbeme  was  abandoned.  The  pope,  however,  to  console 
Bianchini,  who  had  it  very  much  at  heart,  gave  him  a 
canonry  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Maggiore,  and,  in  1712, 
sent  him  to  Parts  with  a  cardinaUs  hat  for  Armand  de 
Rohan-Soubise,  who  was  promoted  to  that  dignity.  The 
object  was  trifling,  but  the  journey  was  important,  as 
serving  to  introduce  Bianchini  to  tlie  literati  of  France, 
who  received  him  with  the  utmost  respect  At  Paris  he 
was  constant  in  his  attendance  at  the  sittings  of  the  acader 
my  of  sciences,  who  had  many  years  before  elected  him 
an  honorary  member,  and  be  presented  them  with  a  very 
ingenious  improvement  in  the  construction  of  the  larger 
telescopes,  to  prevent  Uiose  of  uncommon  iengch  from 
liendtng  in  the  middle,  an  inconvenience  wMcb  had  been 
ilionght  withont  remedy.  Reaumur  wrote  a  description  of 
this,  which  is  inserted  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy  for 
1713.  Before  rt  im  nnt^j^  to  Home,  Bianchini  took  a  trip  to 
Lorraine,  Holland,  and  t  landers,  and  thence  into  England, 
visiting  and  examining  every  niuicuiii  and  place  where  ob« 
jects  of  curiosity  were  to  be  seen,  and  was  every  where 
received  with  tlie  respect  due  to  ius  talents.  l>aring  his 
residence  at  Oxford,  it  is  said  that  the  university  del  rayed 
^e  jBjcpences  of  bis  lodging  |  such  is  ius  biograplter*8  ac? 
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count,  hy  which  is  [)rol)ably  meant  that  he  was  mvited  to 
lodge  in  one  ot  the  colleges. 

Oil  his  return  to  Rome  in  the  month  of  June,  1713,  he 
resumed  his  astronomicai  and  antiquarian  pursuits.  VVhea 
in  France  be  conceived  the  idea  of  tracing  a  meridian  line 
through  Italy,  from  sea  to  sea,  in  imitation  of  thai  of  Cas- 
•iai  throui^h  the  middle  of  France.    He  accordingly  began  * 
hh  operations,  and  pursued  the  object  at  His  own  expeuce, 
for  eight  yean^  but  other  plans  and  employments  occur- 
ring^  he  never  completed  the  design.   The  papal  fevours, 
however,  were  still  conferred  on  him,  purely  as  a  man  of 
science.   Inaoeent  Xlli.  the  successor  of  Clement  XL  ap- 
pointed  him  referendary  of  the  pontifical  signatures,  and 
dosiestic  prelate,  and  in  the  council  held  at  Rome  in  1725, 
he  fiUed  the  office  of  first  historiographer.    Next  year,  hia 
love  for  antiquities  was  higiily  gratified,  although  at  the 
same  time  checked  by  an  accident  which  haii  serious  con- 
sequences.   Tucie  was  discovered  neiir  Home  on  liie  Ap- 
pian  way,  a  magnificent  marble  subierraiieuus  builuin;^'  of 
three  laru!;e  hall*?,  whose  walls  consisted  ot  a  ^reat  numtjcr 
ot  little  cells  iike  those  of  our  inodern  pidgeon -houses. 
Mo.  t  oi  these  cells  cotitained,  eacii,  tour  cinerary  urns, 
acc()m{7anied  witli  inscriptions  oi  uie  name  and  oiHce  of  the 
>     person  wiiose  ashes  tliey  contained,  who  were  aii  siave:»  or 
.  freed-men  and  women  of  tlie  houseiiold  ot  Augustus,  espe- 
cially that  of  Liviu.    I'here  were  als^i  in  tins  jdace  some 
exquisite  specimens  of  mosaic  ornaments,    biunchioi^s  joy 
on  this  discovery  may  he  easily  appreciated  by  genuine 
antiquaries-;  but  one  unfortunate  day,  while  he  was  esa* 
flnning  one  of  the  chambers  or  hails,  and  preparing  to 
make  a  drawing,  the  ground  on  whxh  he  stood  gave  way, 
and  although  his  fall  was  broken  by  some  earth  which  had 
been  dug^  one  of  his  thighs  received  such  a  seriouii  injury, 
that  he  was  laiae  for  the  remainder  of  his  life ;  and  al* 
though  he  found  some  relief  at  the  baths  of  Vignoiia  near 
8ienUy  where  he  went  the  following  year,  his  health  was 
never  completely  re-established. 

-  This  accident,  however,  did  not  interrupt  his  literary 
'  pursuits.    He  travelled  to  Fhuenaey  to  Parma,  and  to  Co- 

lorno,  where,  in  the  ducal  palace,  he  traced  a  meridian, 
which  does  not  now  exist;  and  on  his  return  to  Rome  re* 
fcu-.ned  \ut>  asironoaiicat  labour>,  n  uticuiariy  lus  observa- 
tions on  the  planet  Venus,  whom  he  had  been  studying 
for  a  great  many  years.    He  set  out  by  eadeavouruig  to 
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ascertain  her  parallax  by  the  ingenious  method  invente4 
by  Cassini  for  the  parallax  of  Mat  s.  This  method  eonaista 
in  comparing  the  motion  of  the  planet^  whose  parallax  is 
wanted,  witd  some  6xed  stars  very  near  it,  and  that  for 
some  considerable  space  of  time,  bui  a  lair  opportnnity  of 
doing  it  seldom  happens.  It  was,  however,  aignor  Bian- 
chini*s  ^ood  fortune  to  meet  with  one  in  the  beginnings  of 
July,  1716,  when  Venus  and  Regains  came  to  the  meri- 
dian 50  nearly  together,  thai  he  could  discover  them  both 
in  the  same  field  of  his  refracting  telescope.  In  obaennng 
the  spots  of  Venus,  he  employed  the  instrument  before 
mentioned,  which  he  presented  to  the  academy  of  Paris^ 
His  observations,  however,  on  thu  planet,  although  very 
interesting  to  the  astronomers  of  his  age,  have  not  been  . 
confirmed  by  the  more  recent  obseiTations  of  Herschel 
and  others,  wiiii  instruments oi  im.ch  trieatcr  power  than  he 
possessed.  What  he  published  on  ihis  subject,  in  1728, 
was  aiDoiig  the  last  of  his  eHTorts  for  the  promotion  of 
science,  as  he  now  contracted  a  drop&icai  complaint  of 
which  he  died  March  2,  1729.  He  left  his  property  to 
his  nephew  Joseph  Bianchini,  the  subject  of  our  next  ar- 
ticle, and  the  greater  part  of  liis  books  and  ecclesiastical 
antiquities  to  the  library  of  the  chapter  of  Verona.  Great 
honours  were  paid  to  his  memory  by  a  monument  in  the 
cathedral  of  Verona,  voted  by  the  city,  and  otlier  public 
marks  of  esteem.  He  was  a  man  of  extensive  knowledge, 
particularly  in  natural  philosophy,  mathematics,  bouny, 
agriculture^  history,  and  antiquities.  He  also  cultivated 
polite  literature,  oratory,  and  poetry.  His  manners,  easy, 
elegant,  and  accommoilating,  were  rather  those  of  the 
world  than  of  the  schools,  and  he  appears  to  have  been 
beloved,  or  respected,  wherever  he  went. 

His  works  were  numerous:  the  following  Jist  of  the 
principal  is  arranged,  rather  according  to  the  conoexiou 
of  the  subjects,  than  the  chronological  order,  which  in 
general  it  is  convenient  to  preserve.  U  Three  memcurs 
in  the  Acta  ernditorum,**  of  Leipsic,  for  1685  and  1686, 
on  a  comet  observed  at  Roifte  in  1 684 ;  on  Cassini*s  me- 
thod of  observing  the  parallaxes  and  distances  of  the 
planets,  and  on  a  total  eclipse  of  the  moon  at  Rome,  Dec. 
lUj  lo85.  2.  A  memoir  on  the  (oniet  seen  at  liouie  in 
April  17u2,  with  other  astrouuuacal  observations  inserted 
in  the  *'  Mumnirs  of  the  acadoniv  of  Paris,"  1702,  1706, 
and  k'iOa,    Aii  the  preceding,,  if  we  mistake  not,  ate  ui 
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I^atin.  3.  Relazione  della  linea  meridiana  orizzontale  e 
della  ellissi  polarefabbricau  in  Roma  Tannu  1702,"  without 
bis  name  in  the  Journal  de'  Letterati  d' Italia,"  vol  .  iV. 
4.  £pistola  de  eciipsi  solis  die  Maii^  1724,'',  Rome, 
1724.  5.  **  Hesperi  et  PboBphori  nova  phenomena,  sive 
obflervationes  circa  planetam  Veneris,**  Rome,  172S,  foL 
6*  ^'•Fr.  Bianchini  astronomies  et  geographicie  observa- 
tionea  s^lectsD  ex  ejus  autographls,  &c.  cura  et  studio  Eu- 
slachti  Manfradi,**  Verona,  1737,  fol.  7.  "  De  emble- 
mate,  nomine  atque  instituto  Alethophilorum,  dissertatio 
publice  babita  in  eorundem  academia,**  Verona,  1687. 
8.  Istoria  universale  provata  con  monumenti  e  iigurata 
con  siinboli  de^li  antichi,"  Rome,  1697,  4to.  This  curi- 
ous volume,  Uic  plates  of  winch  wore  engraven  by  himself, 
aucl  from  his  own  designs,  was  to  have  hten  followed  by 
several  others,  completing  the  series  of  ancient  history,  but 
tiiis  proceeds  no  tart  her  than  the  ruin  of  the  Assy  nan  em- 
pire. He  Will  perliaps  be  tliought  to  deal  in  paradox,  in 
assertino-  liere  that  the  Iliad  is  no  more  than  a  real  history 
under  the  form  of  aii  allegory,  each  of  Homer's  heroes  or 
deities  being  a  country  or  a  king.  9.  "  De  Kalendarjo  ct 
Cycio  Ca^saris  ac  de  Pasciiali  canone  S.  Hippolyti  martyris, 
dissertationes  dua^,'*  Rome,  1703,  1704,  foi.  This  also 
cootaina  an  account  of  the  gnomon  be  constructed,  and 
tbe  pope's  medal  struck  on  that  occasion.  1 0.  Two  papers 
explanatoty  of  ancient  sculptures,  inserted  in  the  Me« 
morie  concernenti  la  citta  d*Urbino,*'  Rome,  1724,  foL 
II.  ^  Camera  et  iscrizioni  sepolcrali,  &c.''  the  history  of 
tbe  discoveries  be  made  in  tbe  sepulchral  building  before 
mentioned,  Rome,  1727,  fol.  12.  *^  Del  palaszo  de*  Ce- 
sari,  opera  postuma,**  Verona,  1738,  published  by  his 
nephew  who  bad  accompanied  it  with  a  Latin  translation. 
15.  **  Dissertatio  postbuma  de  tribus  generibus  instru* 
mentorum  musicss  Teterun^  organicse,**  Rome,  1742» 
4tci.  f  4.  An  edition  of  Anastasius  Bibliotbecarius*  history 
of  the  Popes,  home,  17  iS,  1723,  and  1728,  3  vols.  fol. 
The  fourth  was  added  by  his  nephew.  15.  "  Opuscuia 
varia,'*  Uouie,  1734,  2  vols.  4to.  To  these  may  be  added 
his  Italian  poems  in  tlie  collection  of  those  i)f  the  "  Aca- 
demici  concordi,"  of  pLavenna,  published  at  Bulogna,  1687, 
12mo.  and  many  scieniitic  letters,  disertations,  6lc.  in  the 
Pans  History  of  the  Academy  of  the  Sciences,*'  for  the 
^'fiMn  1704,  17U6— 8,  17i:Saud  1718.> 

t  Biog.UniTi»ielle.^EIogeby  FoDtewi)e.-wClnQA9w.-*Mrotti  Vila  Ri- 
lonuB,  fol.  VI.— SrsU  Ononsttkon. 
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BIANCHINI  (Joseph),  nephew  of  the  preceding,  priest 
of  the  oriitory  ot  St.  FijiUp  de  Neri,  was  also  a  learned 
antiquary.    He  was  horn  at  Verona  J^ept.  9,  1704,  the 
son  ok  Juiia  liapti&c,  brother  to  Francis  fiianchini,  and  was 
educated  under  the  eye  of  his  uncle  in  the  coUegeof  Moii-» 
tefiascone.    Before  1725,  he  was  promoted  to  a  canonry 
in  the  cathedral,  and  a  prebeodal  stall  in  8t.  Luke,  and 
was  soon  after  appointed  librarian  to  the  chapter ;  but  in 
1732  he  resigned  that  and  his  benefices,  and  entered  into 
the  congregation  of  the  oratory  at  Rome,  where  be  di- 
vided his  time  between  the  pious  duties  of  that  ofder^  and 
his  literary  researches,  particularly  in  what  related  to  his- 
tory and  ecclesiastical  antiquities.    His  hrst  publication 
was,  1.  The  fourtii  and  concluding  volume  of  his  uncle's 
edition  of  Anastasius  Bit)liothecarins,   Rome,  1735,  fol. 
2.  "  Vindicia?  canonicarum  Scrjpiurarum  vulLiatsn  LatiiuB 
ediiiouis,"  Rome,  1 740,  fol.    This  volume,  the  only  one 
published,  was  to  have  been  foilnwcd  by  six  others,  the  ' 
plan  of  which  is  sketched  in  t\ie  pretace,  wliich,  with  the 
preliminary  dusertations,  contains  the  history  of  all  the 
dilferent  hooks  oF  tKe  bible,  the  manuscript  copies  in  vari- 
ous libraries,  the  translaiions,   6lc.     3.  "  Kvanp:rliarum 
qaadruplex  LarinsB  versionis  antiquse,  scu  veteris  ltaiic;c, 
nunc  primum  in  lucem  editum  fix  codd.  MSS.  aureis,  ar- 
genteis,  &c.  uliisque  pittsquam  milleDari»  aotiqiiitatis/* 
Home,  1 7  id,  fol.    This  may  be  considered  aa  a  part  of 
the  preceding.    4,  ^  Demonstratio  historic  ecclesiasttcm 
quadripartitsB  monumentis  ad  fidem  tempomm  et  gesto- 
rum,*'  ibid,  1752,  fol.    A  second  volume  was  aftenrards 
published  of  this  elegant  collection  of  fragments  of  anti- 
quity, inscriptions,  medals,  vases,  &c.  found  in  the  dif- 
ferent churches,  cemeteries,  and  museums  of  Rome,  or 
elsewhere,  beautifuHy  engraven,  and  accompanied  with  ex- 
planations and  chronological  tables.    It  extends,  however, 
no  farther  than  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Christian  mu 
5.    Delle  porte  e  mura  di  Roma,  con  illustracloni,**  ibid. 
1747,  4to.    6.  '*  Parere  sopra  la  cagione  della  morte  della 
sig.  contessa  Cornelia  Zan<^ari,  esposto  in  una  lettera," 
Verona,  17  J  1,  aiui  an  improvt  d  edition,  Rome,  1743,  8vo. 
This  curious  dissertation  relates  to  a  lady  of  rank  wiio  was 
found  in  her  room  reduced  to  ashes,  except  her  head,  legs, 
and  one  of  her  fingers.    As  this  could  nut  be  ascribed  to 
external  fire,  the  room  being  no  wise  damaged,  it  excited 
Piuqk  atteaUoDy  and  £a?e  rise  to  a  variety  of  opinions. 
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Biancliini  mamtains  in  this  tract,  that  it  waa  die  eflect  of 
m  interoal  and  apontaneous  lire  occasioned  by  the  excea* 
aive  Qse  of  caoiphorated  brandy,  to  which  the  lady  bad 
been  much  addicted.   Tlie  time  of  Bianchini's  death  ia  not 

BIAMCHINf  (JoHK  FoiTUHATUS),  an  Italian  philoso- 
pher and  physician  of  considerable  reputation  in  the  last 
century,  was  born,  in  1720,  at  Chieti  in  tlie  kingdom  of 
Naples,  wheie  be  studied,  took  his  degrees,  and  tor  some 
years  praciiscd  physic.  He  then  went  to  Venice,  but  his 
growing  repiitaiioii  procured  him  the  place  of  first  physi- 
cian ai  Udina,  where  he  residt  d  from  1759  to  1777,  and 
was  then  app(juucd  tust  pruies>or  of  the  practice  of  piiysic 
in  tne  university  of  Padua,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  acadeniv,  as  he  had  hrru  of  tfrit  of  Udina.  He  was 
lilvcwise  one  of  the  pensionaries  ui'  the  a^^adeniy  of  P.idua, 
but  did  not  enjoy  these  situations  long,  dying  Sept.  2, 
1779.  He  wrote  many  treatises  on  professional  subjects, 
electricity,  the  force  of  imajg^ination  in  pregnant  women, 
putrid  fevers,  worms,  &0.  a  list  of  which  may  be  aeen  in 
our  nnthority.  ^ 

BiANCUlNI  (JOSKPH  BIaria),  an  Italian  scholar  of  the 
last  contniy,  was  bom  at  Prato  in  Tuscany,  Nov*  18,  16SS* 
He  i»d'  but  just  finished  his  education  at  Florence,  when 
he  waa  admitted  a  member  of  the  academy  of  the  Apatiati, 
and  two  years  after,  of  that  of  Florence,  nor  waa  he  more 
than  twenty  when  he  became  known  to  and  associated  with 
the  principal  literati  of  that  city.  He  went  afterwarda  to 
Pisa,  and  studied  philosophy  and  mathematics  under  Aien^- 
ander  Marcbetti,  the  translator  of  Lucretius,  and  there  he 
reijeived  the  dei^ree  of  doctor  of  laws,  and  the  order  of 
priesthood.  There  also  the  bishop  of  Prato  appointed 
him  to  give  public  lectures  on  the  works  of  the  fathcii^,  in 
the  course  of  winch  he  became  panicularly  attached  to 
those  of  St.  Bernard;  and  the  bishop  of  Pistoia  gave  him 
the  living  of  St.  Peter  at  Ajoio,  where  be  made  himself 
very  popular.  Such  also  was  his  literary  fame,  that  besides 
the  Hcadeini(s  we  have  mentioned,  he  was  ad(nuted  a 
member  of  tije  Iniec  uiuli  of  Pr^to,  the  innoniinaii  of  Bra 
in  Piedmont,  of  the  Hmvigoriti  of  Foligno,  the  Arcadians 
of  Home,  the  Columbarian  society,  and  the  della  Crusca, 
His  life  was  exemplary,  hia  character  k>yai  and  mgeouous^ 
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%  although  somewhat  reserved.  He  loved  reltrcnieiity  yet 
was  of  a  placid  humour,  and  enjoyed  effusions  of  wit ;  bat 
ID  bis  latter  years  he  fell  into  a  state  of  melancholy,  ag* 
gravated  by  bodily  disorder^  which  terminated  in  his  death 
Feb.  17,  1749.  His  two  most  considerable  works,  weiv^ 
I.  De*  gran  dochi  di  Toscana  della  real  casa  de*  Mediei/* 
Venice,  1741,  fot.  an  accoant  of  the  ancient  sorereigtis 
of 'iFiorence,  as  patrons  of  literature  and  the  arts,  but  con- 
taining little  new  matter.  '2.  **  Delia  satira  Italiana,  trai-* 
tato,**  Massa,  1714,  4to.  Florence,  1729,  4to;  a  critical 
work  highly  esteemed  in  Ital^.  To  the  second  edition  the 
aothor  has  annexed  an  Italian  dissertation,  on  the  hypo- 
crisy of  men  of  letters,  in  which  he  exposes  what  would  be 
called  ill  this  country  the  arts  of  puffing,  which  his  bio  • 
gmpher  roiiiark^,  have  uiade  very  great  progress  sincv  his 
time.  i.  "  La  (  antica  ile  Cantici  di  Salotiiune  tradotta 
in  versi  Toscnm  con  auijotazioni,"  Venice,  1735.  Vaiious 
otlier  small  pieces  of  criiiciain,  bibliography,  «Scc.  from  his 
pen  are  inserted  in  the  academical  collections,  parti- 
cularly    Prose  Finrcniine,'^  Venice,  1754,  4to. ' 

BIANCOLINI  (John  Baptist  Joseph),  was  born  at 
Verona,  March  10,  1697,  of  an  eminent  mercantile  family, 
and  as  after  completing  his  education  he  shewed  no  incli- 
nation for  the  church,  his  father  hrought  him  up  to  trade, 
which  he  carried  on  during  the  whole  of  his  long  life.  In 
his  youth  he  was  particularly  attached  to  mosic,  played 
on  several  instraments,  and  em  attempted  oomposition» 
but  neither  this  taste,  nor  his  mercantile  pursuits,  inter* 
rupted  his  fondness  for  the  study  of  the  history  and  anti* 
quities  of  his  own  country,  which  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  beheld  one  of  its  merchants  placed  in  the  rank  of  men 
€»f  lettem  and  historians.  His  works  entirely  relate  to  the 
history  of  Verona,  and  althoiigh  he  appears  rather  as  editor 
than  author,  yet  his  countrymen  felt  no  small  obligation  to 
him  for  the  care  and  expense  which  he  bestowed  in  im-' 
proring  their  ancient  annalists.  His  first  labour  was  a  new 
edition  and  supplement,  in  2  vols.  4to,  1745  and  1747,  of 
Zagata*s  **  Chronicle  of  the  City  of  Verona,'*  enriched  with 
additions  ut  great  iiueiest  by  Biancolini,  particularly  a  plan 
of  the  ancient  theatre  of  Verona,  which  the  learned  MafFei 
had  thought  it  impossible  to  trace.  2.  "  Notizie  stonohe 
deliechiese  di  Verona,**  four  hooks,  1749—1752,  4to,  aU 
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terwards  reprinted  and  enlarged  to  t  vols.'  4to.  3.  Dei  ^ 
vescovi  e  govematori  di  Verona  dissertaaioni  due,**  Ve- 
rona^ 1757,  4to.  He  also  contribtttc;^  to  the  Italian  trans* 
latiou  of  the  Greek  historiaus,  **  Collana  de^U  storici 
Greci,''  (begun  in  1733  at  Verona  by  the  boolueller  Ra* 
manzini)  not  only  by  literary ,  but  pecuniary  assbtanceof 
the  most  liberal  kind.  He  died  upwards  of  ei^lity-two 
years  old,  in  1780.  *  ^ 

BIANCONI  (John  Lewis),  a  celebrated  Italian  philo- 
sopljer  and  physician,  was  born  atBulogna,  Sept.  30,  1717. 
Alter  liav in studied  physic  with  greiLt  <^riii  ciice  atid  suc- 
cess, lit?  was  ill  his  nineteenth  year  apponiit  d  medical  as- 
sisia.iL  in  (iiic  ot  tiic  iiuspiials,  and  aTter  lour  years,  was, 
iu  i742,  uduiitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor.    In  1743  nnd  * 
1744  he  [iLil>lished  a  valual)le  translation  into  Italicui  of 
Winslow's  Anatomy,  6  vols   8vo,    In  the  last  mentioned 
year,  his  reputation  indnced  tiie  landgrave  of  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, prince  and  bishop  of  Augsburgh,  to  give  him  an  in- 
vitation to  reside  with  him,  which  Bianconi  accepted,  and 
remained  there  for  six  years.    Dining  this  time  he  pub- 
lished **  Due  lettere  di  Fisica,"  &c.  Venice,  1746,  4tOj 
addressed  to  the  celebrated  niariquis  Matfeiy  and  wrote  in 
French  an  "  Essay  on  Electricity,''  addressed  to  another 
learned  friend,  count  Algarotd.  He  also  began,  in  French, 
^'  Journal  des  nouveautes  litteraires  d'ltalie/*  printed 
at  Leipsic,  but  with  Amsterdam  on  the  title,  1748,  1749^ 
8ro^  which  he  continued  to  the  end  of  a  third  volume* 
In  llSOf  he  went  to  the  court  of  Dresden^  with  a  strong 
recommendation  from  pqpe  Benedict  XIV.  to  Augustus 
III.  king  of  Poland,  who  received  him  into  his  confil'* 
dence,  and  appointed  him  his  aulic  oounseitory  and  in 
1760  sent  him  to  France  on  a  poUtical  affair  of  const* 
derable  delicacy,  which  he  transacted  with  skill  and  satis- 
faction to  his  employer.    In  1764,  his  majesty  appointed 
him  his  residcui  aiiiustiir  at  the  court  of  Rome,  where  he 
frk  his  literary  taste  revive  wuli  its  iniiai  kceinicss,  and  ■ 
i\a-s  a  c'oiiu  ibutor  to  various  literary  JouriKds.    Tliat  of  the 
"  EifenK  iJiii  letterarie  di  Roma"  owed  us  lise  [iniicipully 
t<;  hitn,  and  for  some  tiiiu',  its  fame  tu  his  couti  ibuiions.  It 
wa.s  in  this  iie  wrote  his  elo^e**  on  Lujiacchini,  Piranesi, 
and  Mengs,  which  last  was  published  separately,  with  ad- 
ditions, in  17  SO.    In  his  twelve  Italian  letters  on  the  his- 
tory of  Cornelius  Celsus,  printed  at  iiome  in  1779,  he 
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restores  that  celebrated  physician  to  the  age  of  Augustus, 
contrary  to  the  commoii  opinion,  and  to  that  of  Tirasboscbl 
(lo  whom  they  were  addressed),  who  places  him  in  what  i» 
caiied  the  silver  age.  He  was  pn^ecting  a  magniiicenc 
edition  of  CelsuS|  a  life  of  Petrarch,  and  sofoe  other  litC'* 
rary  undertakings,  when  be  died  suddenly  at  Perugia,  Jan, 
1,  1781,  universally  regretted.  He  left  ready  for  the 
press,  a  work  in  Italian  and  French,  on  the  circus  of  Cara^ 
calla,  which  was  magnificently  printed- at  Rome  in  1790, 
with  nineteen  beautiful  engrav  i  1 1  g  s .  ^ 

BIAS,  called  one  of  the  wise  men  of  Greece^  was  bora 
at  Priend,  a  small  town  of  Caria,  about  570  B«  C.  He 
was  in  great  repute  in  Greece,  Junder  the  reigns  of  Ha- 
lyattes  and  Craesns,  kings  of  Lydia.  Though  bom  to  great 
riches,  he  lived  without  splendour,  expending  his  fortune 
in  relievinir  the  needy,  and  although  esteemed  the  moj»t 
eloquent  oiiiLor  of  his  time,  he  desired  to  reap  no  other 
•itivaiitage  from  ihis  talent,  than  that  of  glory  to  his  coun- 
try. In  his  pleadings  he  sliewed  such  discrimination,  a» 
never  to  undertake  anv  cause  which  he  did  not  thmk  just. 
It  was  usual  to  say  of  a  good  cau:»c  that  it  was  one  which  Bias 
would  have  undertaken,  yet  we  are  iu)t  told  by  what  means 
he  knew  that  a  cause  was  ^nod  before  it  was  tneil.  On 
one  occasion,  certain  pirates  brought  several  youno;  women 
to  sell  as  slaves  at  Priene.  Bias  purchased  them,  and 
maintained  them,  until  he  had  an  opportunity  to  return 
them  to  their  friends*  This  generous  action  could  not  fail 
tQ  increase  his  popularity,  and  made  him  be  s^led  "  the 
prince  of  the  wise  men.'* 

When  Halyattes  laid  siege  to  Prien^  Bias,  who  was 
then  chief  magristrate,  made  a  vigorous  resistance  for  a  long 
time^  and  wh^  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  the  ci^ 
was  in  danger  of  being  surrendered.  Bias  caused  two  beau- 
tiful mules  to  be  fattened,  and  to  be  driven  towards  the 
enemy*s  camp,  as  if  tliey  had  escaped  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Priend.  Halyattes,  seeing  these  animals  in  so  good 
plight,  was  afiraid  the  town  was  in  oo  danger  of  starving, 
out,  in  order  to  be  certain,  contrived  to  send  a  spy  into  the 
city.  Bias,  suspecting  his  design,  caused  great  heaps  of 
sand  to  be  com  red  with  wlic  at,  and  the  messenger  having 
rcpoitt:il  this  al)iiii(L:iice,  lialyattcs  iriade  aii  alliance  with 
tlie  inhabitants  oi  Friene,  and  left  them  in  peace. 

Bias  is  said  to  have  composed  above  two  thousand  verses, 
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contaiiiinnr  prudential  niaxiins,  many  of  which  mav  be  found 
hi  Sta;.iey,  and  otlier  writers  ori  the  lives  of  the  ptuiu^Dpliers. 
The  following  iiave  been  selected  bv  Bruckt^r :  *'  it  is  a 
proof  of  a  weak  and  disordered  mind  to  dt  sire  impossi- 
bilities. Xbe  greatest  infelicity  is,  not  to  be  aljle  to  endure 
misfortunes  patiently.    Great  minds  alone  can  support  a 
sudden  reverse  of  fortnne.    Tiie  most  pleasant  state  is,  to 
be  always  gaining.    Be  not  unmindful  of  the  miseries  of 
others.    Jf  you  are  batidsume»  do  handsome  things ;  if  de- 
formed, supply  the  defects  of  nature  by  your  virtues.  Be 
%  slow  in  undertaking,  but  resolute  in  executing.  Praise 
not  a  worthless  man  lor  tbe  sake  of  his  wealth.  Whatever 
good  you  do,  ascribe  it  to  tl\e  goda^  Lay  in  wisdom  as  the 
store  for  your  journey  from  youth  to  old  age,  for  it  is-tbe 
most  certain  possession.   Many  men  are  dishonest;  there* 
fore  love  your  friend  with  caution,  for  he  may  hereafter  • 
become  your  enemy/'    This  last,  however,  would  have 
better  become  a  Kochefoucault,  or  a  Chesterfield.  Bias 
happened  to  be  at  Priene,  when  it  was  taken  and  sacked, 
and  when  asked,  why  he  did  not,  like  the  rest,  think  of 
saving  something,  aniiwered,     So  1  do,  for  1  carry  my  all 
with  me."    Ihe  action  by  which  his  days  weiti  teniiinaicd 
was  no  less  illustrious  thdw  those  of  his  former  life,  lie 
caused  hjn.selt  to      carried  mto  the  senate,  where  he  zea- 
lously defended  the  interest  of  one  of  his  friends,  but  being 

now  very  old,  it  fatiirucd  \nm  much.    He  leaned  his  head 

111* 

on  the  breast  of  one  of  his  uau  trhter's  sons,  who  had  ac- 
companied hun.  When  the  orator,  who  pleaded  for  his 
opponent,  had  finished  his  discourse,  the  j"d*rps  pro- 
nonnced  in  favour  of  Bias,  who  immediately  expired  in  the 
arms  of  his  grandson. ' 

BIBBIENA,  Cardinal.  See  DOVIZL 
BIBBIENA  (F£EDINAND  Galli),  painter  and  architect, 
was  bom  at  Boulogne  in  1657.  He  studied  the  elemenu 
of  his  art  under  Gigoani,  a  distinguished  artist,  and 
when  this  master  produced  hia  discifSe  to  the  world,  his 
talents  for  architecture,  for  theatrical  decorations,  and  for 
persp^tive,  obtained  him  a  good  reception.  The  duke  of 
Parn^a  and  the  emperor  gave  him  the  title  of  their  first . 
paintei,  an  d  loaded  him  with  iavoura.  Several  magnificent 
edifices  were  raided  after  his  plans.  His  pieces  of  pempec- 
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live  ave  full  of  taste,  but  there  have  not  licen  wanting  somCf 
critics  wtio  have  censured  hmi  lor  having  a  pencil  more 
ikntastic  than  natural  and  just.  He  died  blind  in  t743| 
leaving  two  books  of  architecture ;  and  sons  worthy  of  their 
father.  It  is  probable  that  to  one  of  them  (J.  Gall i  Bib- 
bieua)  ibe  public  is  indebted  for  the  History  of  the 
amours  of  Valeria  and  Ibe  noble  Venetian  Barbarigo/* 
translated  into  Frencfai  Lausanne  and  Geneva,  1751.  He 
had  also  a  brother,  an  architectural  painter  of  considerable 
fame. ' 

*  BIBLIANDER  (THEODOite),  an  eminent  Protestant  * 
divine*  whose  real  name  was  Buchman*  which  he  changed 
into  Bibliander,  according  to  a  custom  very  prevalent  in 
bis  timcy  was  born  in  1500,  or  rather  1504,  according  to 
D.  Clement  and  Saxlus,  at  BischofFzel  near  St  Gall,  and 
in  1532|  succeeded  Zwinglius  tn  the  divinity^chair  at 
Zurick.  This  he  6iled  a  considerable  time,  until  having 
adopted  some  opinions  on  the  subject  ol  predestination, 
which  were  hostile  to  those  generally  received  in  the  re- 
formed church,  he  was  gently  dismissed  hy  being  declared 
emtntuSy  and  his  place  supplied  by  Peter  Martyr.  He 
died  of  the  plague  at  Zurich  in  1564.  lie  was  a  man  of 
great  reputation  for  learninc:,  espeeially  in  the  oriental 
languages.  He  wrote,  1.  "Apologia  pro  edit.  Alcorani^ 
edita  :\  J.  Fabricio,  cum  testanieuto  Mohamedis,"  Rostock^ 
I63S,  ;io.  2.  "  IVIachurriLLis  Sinaccnorum  print: pis,  ejus- 
que  successorum  vitiie,  doctrnia,  ac  ipse  Alcoran,"  v?cc. 
Basil,  1543,  fol.  This  work  is  divided  into  three  parts ; 
the  first  contaiiift  a  Latin  translation  of  the  Alcora^ ;  the 
second,  many  pieces  iya  refutation  of  the  doctrines  and  fu- 
rors of  the  Alcoran  ;  and  the  third,  some  parts  of  the  work» 
of  Paul  Jovius»  and  otben,  on  the  history  and  maonera  of 
the  Turks.  The  whole  was  reprinted  at  Basil  in  1550,  but 
with  considerable  alterations  in  the  second  part,  and  the 
addition  of  some,  articles  to  the  third.  3.  Quomodo  opor« 
teat  legere  sacrat  scnptuiasy  prsscriptiones  ApostdonuDj 
Prophetarumy  &c.**  ibid.  1550,  8vo.  4.  *^  Amplior  con** 
sideratio  decreti  synodalia  Trident  de  authent.*doctr  eccl* 
Dei,  &c.'*  1551,  8fo.  5.  Senno  di?itt.  mageat  voce 
prouunciattts,  sen  Comment,  in  Decalog.  et  Sermen,  Dom.  * 
in  monte  Sinai,''  Basil,  1552,  fol.  6.  **  Couoilitim  sacTo« 
sanctum  eccl.  cathoL  in  quo  demoustratur  quomodo  po^it 
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})0i  curui  p()pul(;  Christiano  succurri,'*  1552,  8vo.  7.  Vi- 
ta B.  jVlaici  evangelistac,'*  Bale,  1352.  8.  De  ratione 
temp.  Christ.  &c.  liber,"  i\m\.  I  5  3  1,  8vo.  9.  '1  emporuui 
a  condito  miindo  usc)ue  ad  ultini.  ipsius  a:tat.  supputatio/' 
ibid.  I5d8j  toi.    10.      Kvaiigelica  historia^'*  ibid.  1551. 

11.  Be  fatis  monarchise  llomanee,  soninium,  vaticiuium 
£sdr8e»"  Ike.  ibid.  1553,  4tOy  a  collection  of  remarks  on 
prophecies  applicable  to  tbe  apostacy  of  tlie  Romish  church* 

12.  *^  De  iumiua  Trinitaie  et  6de  cathulica,  &c.'*  ibid.' 
1555,  4ta  13.  Dc  Mysteriis  salutiferas  passioois  et 
nortis  Jesu  Messi«»  libri  ires,**  ibid.  1555.  14.  De 
ratioDe  oominuni  oqiniam  Unguaruiii  et  litterarum  commea* 
taiiuftt*'  Zaricby  1 548>  4to,  a  curious  work,  in  which  he  en- 
deavours to  prove  an  analogy  between  all  languages,  and 
all  the  letters  of  those  languages.  These  last  five  works 
are  extremely  rare.  Bibliander  also,  assisted  by  Conrad 
Pelican  and  Cholin,  completed  and  superintended  the  edi-* 
tion  of  tlie  Bible  by  Leo  de  Juda,  and  translated  a  consi- 
derable part  of  it.  Many  of  his  manuscripts  are  preserved 
in  the  library  oi  Zurich,  and  a  fidl  account  of  them  has 
been  given  by  Teissier  in  his  additions  lu  i  Uuauuiy's  account 
of  eminent  men,  vol.11.* 

BiCHAT  (xMauia-Fr.ancis-Xavier),  a  very  celebrated 
French  |)hysician,  and  vviiose  labours  have  greatly  promoted 
the  study  of  physiology,  was  born  Nov.  11,  1771,  at  Tlioi- 
reite.  His  fatln  r  was  also  a  physician,  and  had  pro- 
bably initiated  him  in  medical  knowiedge,  which  he  studied 
at  Lyons,  where  Petit,  then  surgeon  of  the  Hotel-Dieu  in 
that  city,  under  whom  he  was  taught  anatomy  and  surgery, 
had  such  an  opinion  of  his  talents,  that  he  made  him  his 
assistant^  although  then  only  in  his  twentieth  year.  When 
Lyons  was  besieged  in  1793,  he  made  his  escape,  and  ar- 
rived at  Fans  about  the  end  of  that  year.  There,  without 
any  recommendaiions  from  friends,  he  resumed  bis  studies 
and  becane  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  celebrated  Dussault, 
who  discovering  his  uncommon  talents,  invited  hun  to  his 
tottsei  treated  him  as  his  son,  and  found  in  him  a  most 
able  assistaut.  Of  tliis  generous  protector,  however,  he 
was  deprived  by  deadi  in  1795,  and  became  in  his  turn  the 
support  of  Dussault*8  widow  and  children.  He  first  com- 
picted  the  fourth  volume  of  Dussauit's     Journal  dc  Ciu- 

1  Blor.  Untr.-43ea.  Diet,— Moiwi.— Melcbior  Adam  in  vitii  Tbeologonim. 
— Suii  OnonlMUcos* 
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rurgie."  In  1797  he  published  his  "  CEuvres  chirurgicalea,'* 
2  vols.  8vo.  in  the  same  year  be  began  to  give  lectures 
on  anatomy  and  operative  surgery,  to  which^  in  1798,  he 
added  a  course  of  physiology^  which  produced  his  Traiie 
lies.  Membranes,**  1800,  8vo,  and  ^Hecberches  physiolo- 
giques  «ur  la  vie  et  sur  la  murt,"  l  SCO,  8vo,  in  both  which 
he  advances  some  of  those  original  opinioos  wliich  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  faculty  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
paved  the  way  for  the  higher  fame  he  acquired  by  his 
Anatomie  generate  appUqude  a  la  physioiogie  et  a  la 
medicine,**  Paris,  IBOl,  4  vols.  Svo,  one  of  the  ablest  works 
on  the  subject  which  France  has  produced.  The  year  pre« 
ceding,  although  only  twenty>eight  years  old,  he  was  ap* 
pointed  physician  to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  had  begun  a  new 
treatise  on  descriptive  anatomy,  when  the  world  was  de- 
prived of  his  labours,  by  a  picinature  death,  the  conse- 
,quence  ol' a  putrid  fever,  Jufy  -2,  I80ii.  He  was  deeply 
regretted  tor  his  talents  and  viriues. ' 

BiDDLK  (John),  a  noted  Socinian  writer,  was  horn  in 
1615,  at  Wottoii-niuier-Iul^iC,  in  Gloucestershire.   lie  \v:w 
educate  d  .a  the  iVce-school  in  that  town  ;  and,  l)en)g  a  pro- 
mising youth,  was  noticed  by  George  lord  Berkeley,  who 
made  him  an  allowain  e  of  lO/.  a  year.    W  hile  at  tliis 
school,  he  translated  Virgil's  eclogues,  and  the  two  first 
satires  of  Juvenal,  into  English  verse,  both  which  were 
printed  at  London  in  1634,  in  8vo.    In  1634  lie  was  sent 
to  Oxford,  and  entered  atMagdalen*hal].    June  23,  1683, 
he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  soon  after  was 
invited  to  be  master  of  the  school  of  his  native  plaee^  but 
ileclined  it   May  20,  169 1,  he  look  his  degree  of  master 
of  arts;  and  tbe  magistrates  of  Gloucester  having  choten 
him  master  of  the  free-schooi  of  St.  Mary  de  Crypt  in  that 
city,  he  went  and  settled  there,  and  wis  much  esteemed  for 
his  diligence   Fallings  howeveri  into  some  opinioDS  coo- 
ceming  the  Trinity,  different  from  those  conMBonly  re- 
ceived, and  havinp^  expressed  his  thoughts  with  too  much 
frcedoii),  he  was  accused  of  heresy  :  and  being  summoned 
before  the  magistrates,  he  exhibited  in  writing  a  confes- 
sion, which  not  being  thought  satisfactory,  he  was  obliged 
to  make  anijilier  more  explicit  than  iiie  tornier.    When  he 
had  fully  considered  this  doctrine,  he  comprised  it  in  twelve 
argumeuu  drawn,  as  he  preteodedi  from  the  Scripture 
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wlrcrein  the  cbmmotily-receiTed  opinion,  touching  the  deity 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  attempted  to  be  refiited  *,   An  ac- 
quaintance  who  had  a  copy  of  them,  having  shewed  them 
to  the  magistrates  of  Gloucester,  and  to  the  parliament 
committee  then  residing  there,  he  was  committed,  Dec.  2, 
J  645,  to  the  common  gaol,  till  the  parliament  should  take 
cognizance  of  the  matter.    However,  an  eminent  person 
in  Gloucester  procured  his  enlargement,!))'  giving  security 
for  his  appearance  when  the  parliament  should  send  for 
him.    June   1(3  16,   archbishop    Usher,   passing  thiough 
Giuuccstcr  in  liis  way  to  London,  had  a  conference  with 
our  author,  and  endeavoured,  hut  in  vain,  to  convince  bim 
ot  his  errors.    Six  months  afier  he  liad  been  set  at  liberty 
he  was  summoned  to  appear  at  Westminster,  and  the  jiar- 
liament  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  \um  ;  before 
>viu>m  lie  freely  confessed,  that  he  did  not  acknowledge  the 
commonly-received  notion  of  the  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Gbo.st,  but,  however,  was  ready  to  hear  what  could  be 
opposed  to  biro,  and,  if  he  coald  not  make  out  his  opinion 
to  be  true, .  honestly  to  own  his  error.    But  being  wearied 
with  tedious  and  expensive  delays,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  sir 
Henry  Vane,  a  member  of  the  committee,  requesting  bin 
either  to  procure  his  discharge,  or  to  make  a  report  of  his 
case  to  the  house  of  commons.   The  result  of  this  was,  his 
being  committed  to  the  custody  of  one  of  their  officers, 
which  restraint  continued  the  five  years  following.  He 
was  at  length  referred  to  the  assembly  of  diTines  then 
sitting  at  Westminster,  before  whom  he  often  appeared, 
and  gave  them  in  writing  his  twelve  arguments,  which 
were  ptibllshed  the  same  year.  Upon  their  publication,  he 
was  summoned  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons ;  where  being  asked,  "  Whether  he  owned  this  trea- 
tise, and  the  opiniofis  therein     he  answered  in  Lac  adiituii- 
tive.    Upon  wlucii  he  was  committed  to  prison,  and  the 
house  ordered,  Sept.  6,  1^47,  that  the  book  shonki  he 
called  in  and  burnt  by  the  iiangman,  and  the  author  be 
exaniined  by  the  cuuHnitttM*  of  plundered  minister  .  But 
Mr.  Biddle  drtiw  a  irrcaLer  siurm  upon  himself  bv  two  tracts 
he  published  m  164ii,    A  confession  oi  faith  touching  the 

*  These  twelve  argumif  ut«,  &c.  were  were  answered    by  MatUicw  Pooie, 
flnt  ptiblitlied  tD  1647,  and  reprinted  M.  A.  the  learned  editor  of  Synoptit 
in  1C53,  and  lastly  in  1691,  Uo,  iu  a  Criticorvim,  in  liis  Plea  for  the  God- 
collection  of  Socinian  trairt^,  entitled  head  of  tbc  Holy  Ghast,  JbO,  aud 
**  The  Uilh  of  one  God,  &c."    They  oth«r«  at  bouit;  aud  abroad, 
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Holy  Truuty  accortiiiig  to  the  Scripture  and  "  The  tes- 
timonies of  Irenaeus,  Justin  Martyr,  Tertuiliaii,  NovatiaDti% 
Tbeopliilus,  Origen,  also  of  Arnobiu8|  Lactantius,  Euse- 
bills,  Hiiarji  aud  Bright  man,  concerning  that  one  God^ 
and  the  persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  together  with  obser- 
vations on  the  $ame.''  As  soon  as  they  were  pubUtbed, 
the  tosembly  of  divines  solicited  tiie  parliament,  and  pro- 
cured an  ordinance,  iuflicting  death  upon  those  that  held 
opinions  contrai'y  to  the  received  doctrine  about  the  Tri- 
nity, and  severe  penalties  upon  those  who  differed  ip  lesser 
matters.  Biddle,  however,  escaped  by  a  dissension  in  the 
parliament,  part  of  which  was  joined  by  the  army ;  many 
of  whom,  both  officers  and  soldiers,  being  liable  to  the 
severities  of  the  ordinance  above-mention^,  it  therefore 
from  that  time  lay  unregarded  for  several  years.  Biddle 
had  now  more  liberty  allowed  him  by  his  keepers;  who 
sufTeied  liiin,  upon  sucuilty  given,  to  go  into  Stallui  J^hire, 
where  he  lived  sonic  time  vviih  a  justice  of  peace,  who  en^ 
tertained  him  with  ^rcat  hospitality,  and  at  his  death  left 
hi  in  a  ioi^acy.  Serjeant  John  Bi  iid^haw,  prcsidciu  of  the 
council  of  state,  having  got  intellij^ence  ol*  this  indnli^ence 
granted  him,  caused  him  to  be  recalled,  and  more  biitcily 
confined.  In  this  confinement  he  spent  his  whole  sub- 
stance, and  was  reduced  to  ijjreat  indigence,  till  he  was 
employed  by  Roger  Daniel  of  London,  to  correct  an  im- 
pression of  the  Septuagint  Bible,  which  that  printc  r  was 
about  to  publish :  and  this  gained  him  for  some  time  a 
comfortable  subsistence. 

In  1654  die  parliament  published  a  general  act  of  ob- 
livion, when  Biddle  was  restored  to  his  liberty.  This  be 
improved  among  those  friends  he  had  gained  in  London, 
in  meeting  together  every  Sunday  for  expounding  the 
Scripture,  and  discoursing  thereupon;  by  which  means 
^is  opinions  concerning  the  unity  of  God,  Christ  his  only 
•on,  and  his  holy  spirit,  were  so  propagated,  that  the 
presbyterian  ministers  became  highly  offended.  The  same 
year  he  published  hb  Twofold  scripture  catechism,** 
which  was  ably  answered  by  Dr.  Owen  in  his  Vindiciss 
Evangelicse,**  Oxford,  1655;  but  a  copy  coming  into  the 
hands  of  some  of  the  members  of  Cromwell's  f>arliament, 
meeting  Sept.  3,  1654,  a  complaint  was  made  afrainst  it 
in  the  house  of  comiiions.  Upon  this,  the  auiliur  being 
brontrht  to  the  bar,  and  asked  "  Whether  he  wrote  ihai 
buokr"  answered  by  asking,  "  Whether  it  seemed  reason- 
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Ale,  that  one  brought  before  a  judgment  seat  as  a  crimi- 
nal, should  accuse  himself  After  some  debates  and 
resolntions,  he  was,  Dec.  13,  committed  close  prisoner 

to  the  Gatthouse.    A  bill  likewise  was  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  tor  punisbingr  him  ;  but,  after  about  six  months 
imprisonment,  be  obtained  bis  iiljcri}  at  the  ronrt  of  king's 
bench,  by  <bie  course  of  law.    About  a  year  aiier,  another 
no  less  turmi  iable  dan</er  overtook  him,  hy  his  engaging 
in  a  dis  nte  witii  one  Grilhn,  an  anaUapii^t  teacher.  Many 
ot  (7ritiiirs  congregation  having  embraced  Bitldlc's  opinions 
concerning  the  Trinity,  he  thon«rht  the  best  wav  to  stop 
the  spreading  of  such  errors  wuuld  be  openly  to  confute 
his  tenets.    Fur  this  purpose  he  challenges  Biddle  lo  a 
public  disputation  at  his  meeting  in  the  Stone  chapel  in 
St.  Paul's  cathedral,  on  this  question,  **  Whether  Jesus 
Christ  be  the  most  high,  or  almighty  God Biddle 
would  have  declined  the  dispute,  but  was  obliged  to  ac- 
cept of  it  ^  and  the  two  antagonists  having  met  amidst  a 
numerous  aqdience.  Griffin  repeats  the  question,  asking 
*^  if  any  man  there  did  deny  that  Christ  was  God  most 
high  ?"  to  which  Biddle  resolutely  answered,  **  1  do  deny 
it:*'  and  by jshis  open  profession  gave  his  adversaries  the 
opportunity  of  a  positive  and  clear  accusation,  which  they 
soon  laid  hold  of.   But  Griffin  being  baffled,  the  dispu- 
tation was  deferred  till  another  day,  wlien  Biddle  was  to 
take  his  turn  of  proving  the  negative  of  the  question. 
Meanwhile,  Griffin  and  his  party,  not  thinking  themselves 
a  match  for  our  author,  accused  him  of  fresh  blasphemies, 
and  procured  an  order  from  the  protector  to  apprehend 
him,  July  the  3d  (being  the  day  before  the  intended  se- 
cond disputation),  and  to  commit  him  to  the  Compter. 
He  was  afterwards  sent  to  Newgate,  and  ordered  to  be 
tried  for  his  lite  the  next  sessioiis,  on  the  ordinance  against 
blasphemy.    However,  iim  protector  not  chusing  to  have 
hull  either  condemned  or  absolved,  took  hiui  out  of  tlie 
hands  of  the  law,  and  detained  hini  in  prison  ;  till  at  length, 
being  wearied  with  receiving  petitions  for  and  against  him, 
he  bar)ished  him  to  St.  Mary's  castle,  in  the  isle  of  Scilly, 
where  he  was  sent  Oct.  1655.  During  this  exile,  he  employed 
himself  in  studying  several  intricate  matters,  particularly 
the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  and  after  his  return  to  Lon- 
don, published  an  essay  towards  explaining  iL    In  1658^ 
the  protector,  through  the  intercession  of  many  friends, 
iuffiered  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  be  granted  out  of  the 
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king's  bench,  whereby  the  prisoner  was  brought  back,  and, 
nothing  being  Ivd  to  his  charge,  was  set  at  liberty.  Upon 
fats  return  to  London,  he  became  pastor  of  an  independent 
meeting;  but  did  not  continue  long  in  town;  for,  Crom* 
well  dying  Sept.  3,  1658,  his  son  Richard  called  a  par- 
liament, consisting  chie6y  of  presbyterians,  whom,  of  all 
men,  Biddle  most  dreaded  :  he  therefore  retired  privately 
into  the  country.    This  parliament  being  soon  dissolved, 
he  returned  to  his  former  employment  till  the  restoration 
of  king  Charles  the  Second,  when  the  liberty  of  dissenters 
was  taken  away,  and  their  meetings  punished  as  sediiious. 
Biddle  then  restrained  himself  from  public  lo  more  ])ri\  iite 
assemblies^   but,  June   I,    1662,  lie  Mas  seized  in  bis 
lodging,  where  iie  and  souse  few  of  his  friends  had  met  for 
divine  worsiiip,  aiid\\;is,  uitli  thoiii,  carried  before  a  jus- 
tice of  peace,  wlio  coinmiued  tliciu  all  to  prison,  where  they 
lay  till  the  recorder  took  security  for  their  answering  to  the 
charge  brought  ac^ainst  them  at  the  next  session.    But  the 
court  not  bein^.'^  tiu  ii  aide  to  fnid  a  statute  whereon  to  form 
any  criminal  indictment,  tbey  were  referred  to  the  session 
following,  and  proceeded  against  at  common  law ;  each 
of  the  hearers  was  fined  20/. ;  Biddle,  iOO/,,  and  to  lie  in 
prison  till  paid.    By  his  confinement,  however,  he  con- 
tracted a  disease  which  put  an  end  to  his  life,  Sept.  22, 
1662,  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age.    He  was  buried  in  the 
cemetery  near  Old  Betidem,  in  Moorfields ;  and  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  over  his  grave,  with  an  inscription. 
His  life  was  published  in  Latin  at  London,  1682,  by  Mn 
Tarrington,  qf  the  Inner  Temple,  who  gives  him  a  high 
cbaiacter  for  piety  and  morals,  and  by  the  Rev.  Joshua 
Toolmin,  in  1789,  8yo,  who  styles  him  the  Father  of  the 
English  Unitarians.* 

BIDERMANN  (John  THBOpaiLua,  or  Gottubb),  a 
^ery  learned  and  voluminous  German  writer,  was  born 
at  Kaumberg,  April  5,  1705,  and  studied  at  Wittem berg, 
wiiere  he  wa^  admitted  to  his  master's  degree  in  1717,  and 
soon  after  made  lihrarian  to  ilie  ciiy.  In  1732  he  returned 
to  Naumberg,  and  was  appointed  co-recior  ni  liie  public 
school,  in  which  office  he  continued  for  nine  years,  and 
in  1741,  on  the  death  of  John  George  Scutz,  was  pro- 
moted to  he  lec  tor.  In  1747,  the  place  of  rector  of  the 
fi^iooi  of  i^iiedburg  becoming  vacant,  he  was  invited  to 
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fill  it,  aiiil  accordingly,  with  the  consent  of  liis  pat  runs  at 
Nauniberg,  he  removed  thither,  and  added  greatly  to  the 
reputaiion  of  the  school,  lie  died  there  in  ! 772,  leaving 
a  vast  nuuiber  of  works  in  I  , at  in  and  German,  published 
durinix  his  literary  career,  some  of  whicfi  involved  him  in 
coiiiroversies  witli  his  contemporaries,  carried  on  in  the 
German  journals  with  a  considerable  degree  of  animosity. 
Uarles  enumerates  above  an  hundred  and  fifty  articles  of 
bis  publicatioR,  separately,  or  in  the  literary  journals,  on 
subjects  of  sacred  criticisin,  philology,  the  arts,  poetical 
criticir^m,  and  some  works  of  whim  and  imagination;  the 
following  selection  will  probably  aflford  a  su^cient  spect- 
jneo :  1.  "  De  insolentia  titulorum  librariorum,*'  Naumberg^ 
1743.  Dereligiooeeruditorum,"  ibid.  1744.  3.  **  Me- 
teiemata  philologtca,**  ibid*  1746,  with  a  continuation^ 
174$ — 50.  4.  **  Cur  homines  montani  male  audiant?**  ibid. 

1748.  5*  De  Latinitate  maccaronica^**  ibid.  6.  *<DeIsop- 
sephis,"  ibid.  •7.  ^*  Fabulosade  septem  dormientibus  histo. 
na,*' ibid.  1752.  8. <«De arte Obliviscendi,'* ibid.  1752.  9.^De 
primis  rei  metallicse  inventoribtts,'*  ibid.  1763.  10.  De 
antiquitate sodinarum  metallicarum,"  ibid.  1764.  II."  Acta 
scholastica,"  17  H,  «!s:c.  8  vols,  a  collection  of  prooramiuas 
and  academical  dissertaiions,  continued  akerwards  under 
the  title  of  Nova  acu  scholastica."  12.  "  Selecta  scho- 
lastica," 1744 — 46,  2  vols.  13.  "  Otia  litteraria,'*  Frei- 
burgh,  1751.     In  a  dissertation  whicli  he  published  in 

1749,  "  De  vita  niusica  ad  Plauti  Mostellariiun,"  act  III, 
sc.  2.  V.  1-0,  he  lias  collected  all  that  the  ancients  and 
moderns  have  advanced  against  music  and  musicians  j  but, 
as  this  was  founded  on  mistaking  the  sense  of  Plautus,  it 
ocsasioned  a  long  literary  contest,  in  which  Bidermann 
did  not  ap[)ear  to  the  best  advantage.   Harles,  indeed,  aU 

lows  that  Jiis  judgment  did  not  always  keep  pace  with  hit 

learnin  r^r. » 

BIDLOO  (Godfrey),  a  famous  anatomical  writer,  wa» 
bom  at  Amsterdam  March  12,  1649.  After  he  had  passed 
through  his  academical  studies,  he  applied  himself  to 
physic  and  anatomy,  and  took  his  degree  of  M.0.  He 
soon  acquired  considerable  practice;  in  1688  was  made 
professor  of  anatomy  at  the  Hague,  which  he  quitted  in 
1694  for  the  professorship  of  anatomy  and  chirurgery  at 
Leyden ;  and  afterwards  William  III.  of  England  appointed 
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him  his  physician,  which  he  accepted  on  condition  of 
h<)Uiing  his  iMotVssorship,  The  king  died  in  1702,  and 
Bidloo  returned  to  his  iormcr  employments,  in  which  lie 
bad  been  interrupted  by  his  constant  attendance  upon  that 
prince,  lie  died  at  Leyden,  April  1713,  being  64-  years 
ef  age.  His  chief  work  was  his  "  Anatoniia  humani  cor- 
poris,** in  105  plates  drawn  by  Lairesse,  Ainat.  1685,  fol. 
very  beautiful,  but  not  entirely  correct,  a  circumstance 
which  being  pointed  out  by  the  celebrated  Riiysch,  drew 
from  Bidloo  a  reply  not  very  temperate,  entitled  Vin- 
dicisB  quorundam  Del ineation um  A natomicarum contrainep- 
tas  Animadveriioiies  F.  Ruyscfaii,  &c.*'  1 697, 4to.  Bidloo  also 
published :  1.  ^  A  letter  to  Anthony  Leeuwenhoek  concern* 
ing  the  animals  which  are  sometimes  found  in  the  liver  of 
aheep  or  some  other  animals/*  This  was  published  in  Low 
Dutch,  Dielftf  1698,  4to.  2.  Gulielrous  Cowper  cmninis 
Ltteracit  citatus  coram  tribunali  nobilbs.  ampliss.  Societatia 
Britanno-Kegife,**  Leyden,  1700, 4to,  pagg.  54.  This  piece 
contains  a  very  severe  accusation  against  Mr.  Cowper,  a 
surgeon  of  London,  and  fellow  of  the  royal  society.  Dr. 
Bidloo  being  informed  that  Mr.  Cowper  was  engaged  in 
translating  his  anatomy  into  English,  iiad  a  conversation 
m  hIi  inui  while  he  was  at  London,  and  olFered  him  that  m 
ca^^e  he  had  such  a  design,  he  would  communicate  several 
addiiions  and  remarks,  which  he  had  made  since  the  puh- 
lu  ition  of  that  work.  Mr.  Cowper  assured  him,  tiiat  he 
had  no  intention  of  that  kind,  as  he  did  not  Tu^dersuuul 
Latin  sudiciently  to  execute  such  a  task.  In  the  mean 
while  he  procured  three  hundred  copies  of  the  cuts  of 
Dr.  Bidloo*s  book  to  be  bought  for  him  in  Holland,  upon 
which  he  caused  the  references  to  be  written  veiv  artfully^ 
in  order  to  change,  and  add  to,  and  frequently  to  spoil 
the  doctor^s  explication  of  the  cnts  He  had,  likewise, 
an  English  title-page  pasted  upon  the  Latin  one,  in  whicb^ 
instead  of  the  real  author's  name  his  own  was  inserted, 
and  he  placed  his  own  picture  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Bid- 
loo^s.  And  although  he  occasionally  mentioned  our 
author  in  the  preface,  and  added  a  few  cuts  at  the  end, 
Bidloo  a6irms,  that  the  preface  was  inserted  afterwards, 
when  Mr.  Cowper  found  that  this  piece  of  plagiarism 
would  be  resented.  He  observes,  also,  that  the  figures 
in  the  appendix  were  not  drawn  from  the  life,  since 
there  was  no  proportion  observed  in  them,  as  is  evident  to 
tho6c  who  uudersuud  the  iir&t  principles  ui  aaatomy.  Mr. 
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Cowper  wrote  nn  answer  to  this  piece,  wherein  he  charged 
Dr.  Bidloo  iike.vvibe  with  plagiarism,  and  several  mistakes, 
which  he  had  committed ;  and  this  affair  gave  occasiou  to 
his  puhlishing  afterwards  bis  great  work  upon  the  muscles. 
3.  Exercitationum  Anatomico-Chirurgicarum  Decades 
duK,'*  JLeyden,  1708,  4to.  4.  Hepuhiished  likewise  a  small 
piece  upon  the  disease  of  which  king  William  111.  of  £ng* 
land  died.  $•  X^eiters  of  the  Apontles  who  were  mar- 
Qred,'*  Amsterdam^  1698,  4to,  in  Low  Dutch  verse,  of 
wiiich,  as  well  as  of  Laiin,  be  was  very  fond,  and  waa 
thought  to  have  succeeded.  He  supposes  in  this  book, 
that  the  apostles  wrote  these  letters  before  tbey  suffered 
martyrdom,  and  addressed  them  to  their  disciples,  in  order 
to  infonn  them  of  their  last  desires,  and  to  instruct  them  in 
what  manner  they  ought  to  act  after  themselves  were  re* 
moved  from  this  ^rld.  There  was  published  at  Ley  den, 
1719,  a^ miscellaneous  collection  of  our  author^s  poems  iti 
Low  Dutch.  Hi*i  brother,  Lambert  Bidloo,  an  af)oihecary 
iii  Amsterdam,  was  tiic  autiior  ot  some  Dutcli  pueiry,  and 
ol  a  work      l)e  re  lierbana,  '  pi  in  led  at  the  eiul  of  the 

Catalogue  of  the  Garden  of  Amsterdam,''  by  Cuiiuneiin, 
Leyden,  1709,  12mo.  Lambert's  son,  Nicbohis,  became 
first  physician  to  the  Czar  Ptter  L,  and  inspector -of  the 
hospital  of  St.  Petersburgh.  * 

H\V.  (\!>f:!a\-  nf),  an  ingenious  artist,  was  born  at- 
Liere,  in  Brabaut,  in  1594,  and  at  lirst  learned  the  ru- 
diments of  thv,  art  from  Wouter  Abts,  afterwards  became 
the  disciple  of  Hodolph  Schoof,  a  painter  of  considerable 
reputation  at  that  time  at  Paris,  and  when  be  had  prac- 
tised under  that  master  for  a  sufficient  time  to  form  hia 
hand,  he  sought  to  obtain  still  greater  improvement  by 
travelling  to  Rome ;  and  there  he  spent  six  years  in  study* 
ing  the  works  of  the  best  masters,  devoting  his  whole  time 
to  his  profession.  His  industry  was  then  rewarded  with 
proportionable  succeu;  for  be  found  encouragement 
among  the  most  honourable  persons  at  Rome,  and  in  every 
part  of  Italy.  His  penciling  was  so  exceedingly  neat,  and 
bis  touch  and  colouring  so  very  delicate,  that  he  was  fre- 
quently employed  to  paint  on  jasper,  agate,  porphyry, 
and  other  precious  materials.  His  master-piece  is  St.  £loi, 
in  the  principal  church  at  Liere.  The  time  of  his  death  is 
»ot  kiiosvu  ;  his  son,  Cornelius  de  Bie,  wrote  the  lives  of 
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the  painters,  &c.  under  the  title  Guide  Cabinet,  &c.'* 
in  Flemish  verse,  with  their  portraits. 

Another  DE  BI£  (Jacob  or  James),  who  was  born  at 
Antwerp,  in  15^1,  was  an  eminent  engpraver  of  antiquities, 
coiofl^  &c.  and  pubhshcd,  1.  ^Mmperatonim  Roman.  Un^ 
misinata,"  from  Julius  Ccesar  to  Heraclius,  Ant.  1615, 
4to.  2.  "  Numismata  Graecice,**  ibid.  fol.  S.  "  La  France 
Ittetaliique,  &c.*'  Paris,  1636 ;  also  the  portraits  for  Me* 
seray*s  histoiy,  and  other  works  of  a  similar  kind.  His 
atyle  resembles  that  of  the  CoUaerts,  and  he  dreircor* 
xectly,  and  executed  his  plates  entirely  with  the  graver, 
ID  a  neat  clear  determined  manner,  ana  upon  the  whole, 
his  prints  may  rank  with  those  of  the  best  early  Flemish 
masters.* 

BIEL  (Gabriel),  one  of  the  ablest  scholastic  divines  of 
his  lime,  was  born  at  Spire,  and  preached  with  great  re- 
putation at  IVIentz,  iiiiui  Kljcrliard,  duke  of  \\  iiieiiiberg, 
having  founded  the  university  of  I'ubingcn,  invited  him  thi- 
ther in  1477,  to  fill  the  theological  chair.  Towards  ihe  end 
of  his  days  he  retired  to  a  convent  of  regular  canons,  where 
he  died  very  old,  in  1495.  His  ])rinL'ipni  writings  were  : 
1.  **  Collector! lun  super  libros  sententiaruni  G.  Occami,** 
Tubingen,  1501,  fol.  2.  "  Lertnra  super  eanonem 
Missae,"  Rutlingcn,  1488,  fol.;  and  3.  Sacri  canonis 
Missse,  &c.  expositio,"  Tubingen,  1499,  fol.,  and  thrice 
reprinted.  He  is  also  said  to  have  written  "  De  monetae 
mm  potestate  simui  et  utilitate,'*  Nuremberg,  1542,  Co- 
logn,  1  574,  and  Lyons,  1605.' 

Biii^L  (John  Christian),  a  Lutheran  divine  of  tiie  last 
eentur} ,  was  l)om  at  Brunswick,  in  1687,  and  died  in 
1745.  He  was  the  author  of  a  great  many  theological  dis- 
sertations inserted  in  Ugolin*s  ^*  Thesaur.  anttqaitat.  sacr.*' 
and  of  a  Taluable  work  publbhed  after  his  death  by  £•  H. 
Mutzenbecher,  under  the  title  of  Novas  Thesaurus  Phi* 
lologicus,  sive  Lexicon  In  LXX*  et  altos  interpretes  et 
scriptoresapocryphosVeteris  Testament!,'*  Hague,  1779— 
80, 3  vols.  8  vo,  to  which  Schleussner  added  the  supplements.* 

BI£LF£LD  (James  Fredekick  Baron  de),  was  bom  - 
at  Hamburgh  March  31,  1717.    Jn  a  journey -which  he 
made  to  Brunswick,  he  became  acquainted  with  iiede* 
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rick  II.  then  prince  royal,  who,  on  coming  to  the  throne^ 
took  him  ioto  bis  service,  and  sent  him,  as  secretary  of 
logatton,  with  count  de  Truchses,  Prussian  ambassador  to 
the  court  of  St  Jameses,  but  dt^^coTeriiig  that  the  baron's 
talents  were  not  calculated  for  diplomatic  affairs,  he,  in 
1745,  appointed  him  preceptor  to  prince  Augustus  Fen* 
dioand  his  brother;  after  that,  in  1747,  curator  of  tha 
iiniTersities,  and  in  1748  be  created  him  a  baron,  with 
the  rank  of  privy^counsellor.  The  la&t  years  of  his  life  he 
spent  in  study  and  retirement  at  Treban,  in  the  country 
of  AltenburgU,  where  he  died  April  5,  1770.  He  wrote 
1*  Institutions  politiques/*  1759 — 60,  3Tol8.4to;  1762^ 
4  vols.  12nio,  the  only  work  from  bis  pen  Chat  ffetained  its 
reputation  on  the  continent.  Even  the  empress  Cathe- 
rine II.  of  Riissit^,  condescended  to  vvTite  notes  on  it. 
2.  *•  Profrivs  dt'jj  Allemaiuis  da^is  ies  ht'ik's-K'ttres/'  1752 
and  176^,  8vo.  3.  "  Amu^t  inens  diauiatiques,'*  Leyden, 
1768,  2  vols.  12mo,  of  no  fj;vc[\t  merit.  4.  **  Lettres  la- 
niiiiciijj,"  1763,  and  "Erudition  univt  rselle,"  1768,  4  vols. 
l)oti  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Hooper.  The  baron 
also  conducted  for  about  three  years  a  [)eriodical  j)uhlira- 
tron  called  "  The  Hermit,"  and  is  by  some  the  repuu  d 
author  ot  the  Memoirs  oi  the  duchess  of  Hanover,  spouse 
to  George  I."  which  is  more  geoeraliy  attributed  to  baron 
Polnitz.  *  ^ 

BIENNE  (John),  in  Latin  Benbnatus,  was  a  book* 
seller  and  printer  at  Paris;  tn  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
celebrated  for  the  beauty  and  correctness  of  his  editions. 
He  became  a  printer  in  15^6,  and  married  in  that  y  ar  tbe 
widow  of  Morel,  likewise  a  Greek  and  Latin  printer,  of 
disUngnisbed  reputation*  Btenne  by  this  alliance  be«« 
cominfi:  possessed  of  Morers  printine-house,  completed 
the  works  which  his  predecessor  had  begun,  particularly 
the  Greek  Demosthenes  of  1S70,  fol. ;  and  published  also 
various  very  excellent  editions,  particularly  Lucretius,** 
by  Lambin,  1570,  4to;  Synesii  Hymni,**  1570,  8vo; 
and  Theodoretus  de  providentia,'*  Gr.  and  Lat.  1569, 
8vo.  He  died  Feb.  1 5,  1 588.  It  is  said  he  left  a  daughter 
so  accomplished  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  as  to  be  able  to 
cuiiduct  the  pnuung  of  works  in  these  lauguagcs.* 

i  Biog.  UDiverwlle.— Saxit  OnomastioM* 
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BIERKANOER  (Claude),  an  able  naturalist^  and  a 
clergyman  at  Gresbach  in  Westgothland,  was  born  in  1735, 
and  died  in  1795.  He  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Stockholm^  of  which  he  was  a  member,  a 
^cat  number  of  papers  on  insects,  which  he  had  made  his 

S articular  study,  and  on  the  transpiration  of  plants,  the 
turning  of  vegetables,  the  effect  of  cold  on  vegetables, 
&c. all  in  the  Swedish  language.* 
BIFIELD.    See  BYFIELD. 

HIGLAND  (Ralph),  garter  principal  king  at  arms,  was 
born  in  171 1,  the  son  of  Richard  Bigland,  of  Kendal,  in 

Westmoreland,  the  descendant  of  a  family  originally 
seated  at  Bii^land,  Lai^casliire.  The  subject  of  this  brief 
notice,  alier  going  througli  all  the  offices  in  the  College  of 
Arms,  and  cxectiiing  also  the  oftice  of  registrar,  to  which 
he  was  appointed  in  1763,  became  the  head  of  it  in  1 780, 
but  eujoyed  his  elevation  a  very  short  time,  dying  in 
James-strtitt,  Bedford-row,  March  27,  17S4.  He  was 
buried  with  liis  parents  at  Stejmey.  He  was  deservedly 
estecnu  I  ntid  rof^relteil,  as  a  man  of  much  sliill  in  heraldry 
and  t)tlier  hninciies  of  antiquities.  The  great  collect mns 
he  had  made  for  a  liistory  of  Gloucestershire  were  intended 
to  liave  been  arranged  and  given  by  him  to  the  public, 
and  have  since  been  partly  published  by  his  son  Richard 
Bigland,  of  Frocesler,  esq.  under  the  title  of  "  Historical, 
monumental,  and  genealogical  collections,  relative  to  the 
county  of  Gloucester,"  &c.  fol.  1792,  to  which  a  second 
volume  will  pmbabiy  be  added  by  Mr.  Nichols.* 

BIGN£  (Gac£  de  la),  and  not  de  la  Vigne,  as  he  is 
generally  called  by  writers  who  have  occasion  to  name  him 
[for  it  is  thus  he  gives  his  own  name  in  his  Roman  des 
Oisea^x**},  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  of  the  diocese  of 
Bayeux,  about  1428.  He  was  chaplain  to  king  John,  and 
followed  that  prince  into  England  after  the  battle  of  Poic* 
tiers.  Being  at  Rochefort  in  1459,  he  began  a  poem  on 
the  chace,  entitled  "  Le  Roman  des  Oiseaux,"  which  he 
finished  on  his  return  to  France.  This  be  did  at  the  com- 
mand ot  liie  king  fur  the  instruction  of  his  son  Philip  diike 
of  Burgundy.  The  nh[)6  Goujet  attributes  tijis  \)ovm  to 
Gaston  de  Foix,  Irum  its  being  printed  at  the  end  ot  the 
**  Miroir  de  la  C basse"  by  that  prince,  but  greatly  dif- 
ferent from  the  manuscripts.    Gaston's  work  printed  by 
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Treppert.*!  at  Paris,  fol.  without  aclat  -,  and  aj^ain  io  1520, 
coii5>isis  ol  two  parts,  the  first  Gaston's,  aini  the  second 
by  Bigne.  Eigne  is  supposed,  froui  iconic  passages  in  his 
work,  to  have  been  alive  in  1475.  Tlie  personages  in  this 
poem,  or  romance,  are  allegorical,  and  dispute  which 
species  of  ttie  chare  has  the  pre-eminence,  appeaiing  to 
the  king,  who,  attcr  iiavifi'jr  advised  with  his  counseliors, 
wisdom,  reason,  and  truib,  (not  very  usually  called  in) 
lends  away  the  disputants  perfectly  satis  Bed.  The  style  is 
easy,  aod  the  author's  quaintoess  will  be  agreeable  to  the 
lovers  of  early  poetry* ' 

filGNE  (Marque;rin  de  la)/  a  priest,  of  the  same 
family  with  the  prececting,  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and 
deal)  of  the  church  of  Mans,  was  born  in  1 546  at  Bemieres- 
le-Patry,  and  studied  at  the  college  of  €aen.  He  pub- 
lished in  1575  a  fiibliotbeca  patrum/'  3  vols,  folio,  which 
he  re*publlahed  in  1 5tt9,  9  vols,  being  the  first  that  under- 
took a  work  of  that  kind.  The  most  copious  edition  we  have 
of  it  is  in  27  vols,  folio,  Lyons,  1677.  There  is  also  one  in 
16  vols,  folio,  of  1644,  which  is  much  esteemed,  as  con- 
taining the  lesser  Greek  fathers.  Another  was  published 
at  Cologne  in  i694,  and  P^re  Philip  de  St.  Jacijues 
gave  an  abridgment  ot  it  in  17  19,  2  vols.  lul.  To  the 
Biblioth.  pp.  are  gi-neially  aJdcd,  Index  locorum  scrip- 
turae  sacrae,"  Genoa,  1707,  fol.,  and  the  "Appaiatus  of 
Nourri,"  Paris,  170:i,  an  i  17  15,  2  vols  fol.  Such  is  tiie 
completest  edition.  La  bi*4no  distinginsiied  iumself  aUo 
by  his  harani^ues  and  his  sermons,  lie  gave  a  collection 
of  sviiodal  statutes  it»  1578,  8vo.  and  an  edition  of  Isidore 
of  Seville,  in  1580,  fol.  He  was  a  very  studious  man; 
and,  having  got  into  some  disputes  that  were  referred  to  . 
the  magistrates  of  Bayeux,  he  rather  chose  to  give  up  his 
benefices  than  his  literary  pursuits.  He  retired  to  PariS| 
where  it  is  supposed  he  died,  about  1590.* 

BIGNICOURT  (Simon  DF.),  a  counsellor  of  the  pre> 
sidtal  of  Kheims,  was  born  there  in  1709,  and  died  at 
Paris  in  1775.  He  was  well  versed  in  ancient  and  modern 
literature.  We  have  by  him,  U  A  collection  of  Latin 
and  French  poems,"  1767,  12mo;  which  are  short,  and 
in  an  easy  and  natural  style.  His  epigrams  are  very  much 
in  the  manner  of  the  chevalier  de  Catlti ;  and  he  has  one 
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singularity  in  all  Ins  poetical  produciioiis,  that  he  has  not 
one  piece,  either  in  I /.it  in  or  Trench,  that  excce<ls  twenty 
lines,  ^ome  ot  his  couiiirynieii  ii-ue  couipared  t-Jiein  to 
those  of  Catullus,  and  stnera!  writers  in  the  jonnials  have 
extolled  them  as  productions  of  extraordinary  luerii.  But 
M,  Bignicourt  is  best  known  tor  iiis  2,  **  Pensees  ct  reflec- 
.tioDs  pbilosophiqnes,''  1765,  l2mo.  This  work,  which 
was  afterwards  published  under  the  title  of  <^  LMiomme  du 
JMonde  it  L'hamaie  de  Lettres,'*  has^  however,  its  admirers 
•od  its  censurers,  with  respect  to  the  method  of  writing  set 
phrases,  and  giving  them  as  thoughts  and  maxims*  ^ 

BIGNON  (jBftOME),'  a  French  writer,  was  bom  at  Paris 
Aug.  24,  1589.  His  father  took  the  care  of  his  education 
upon  himself,  and  taoght  him  the  languages,  philosophy, 
inathematics,  civil  law,  and  divinity.  Jerome  acquired  so 
jnuch  knowledge  in  a  very  short  time,  that  at  ten  years 
of  age  he  published  his  description  of  the  Holy  Land, 
entitled  Chorographie,  ou  Description  de  la  Terre- 
Salnte/*  Paris,  1600,  12mo;  and  three  years  after,  two 
other  works,  which  gained  him  great  reputation  in  France. 
The  fust  was,  "  Discours  de  la  viUe  de  Kom^,  principales 
antiquitez  &  singularitez  d*icelle,"  1G04,  8vo  ;  the  other 
work  is  "  Traite  sommaire  de  Selection  des  papes,"  1605, 
8vo,  in  which  piece  he  gives  an  account  of  the  different 
manner  of  electing  the  popes  formerly.  Henn>- IV.  appointed 
him  page  at  honour  to  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Lewis  XIlI. 
He  wrote  also  a  treatise  on  the  precedency  of  the  kings  of 
France,  eotiiled  De  Texcellence  des  rois  &  du  royaume 
de  France,  traitant  de  lapreseance  &  des  prerogatives  des  rois 
des  France  par  dessns  tous  les  autres,  in  de  causes  d'iceiles.^' 
This  book  was  written  in  order  to  confute  what  Diego 
Valdes,  counsellor  of  the  royal  chamber  of  Granada,  had 
published  in  favour  of  the  precedency  of  the  kings  of  Spain, 
under  the  title  of  De  digniuite  regum  HispanisB,"  Gra- 
nada, 1602,  fol.  This  he  dedicated  to  the  king,  who  or- 
dered him  to  continue  his  researches  upon  the  subject ; 
but  the  death  of  this  prince  interrupted  his  design,  and 
made  him  leave  the  court ;  whither  he  was  soon  recalled 
9X  the  solicitation  of  Mr«  le  Fevre,  preceptor  to  Lewis 
Xllh  and  continued  there  till  the  death  of  his  friend.  In 
161$  he  published  an  edition  of  the  Fonnnln  of  MarcuU 
phus  ;  and  t)ie  year  following  took  a  journey  to  Italy, 
where  be  received  many  marks  of  esteem  from  Paul  V.. 
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lather  Paal  likefrise  being  pleased  with  hn  conremdonf 
detained  him  some  time  at  Venice. 

Upon  his  return  from  hi«  travels,  he  applied  himself  to 
the  practice  of  the  har  with  fr^eat  success.  His  f.itiier  pro- 
cured for  him  the  post  o*  .uivocate  general  iii  tiie  i;r,i,iid 
council ;  which  office  he  discharged  with  such  n  ijnt  uion, 
that  the  kin*^  nuiitinatcvl  liiin  some  time  after  coiiribeilor  of 
state,  and  at  last  advocate  geaeral  in  tlie  parliament.  In 
1641  he  resolved  to  confine  himself  einirely  to  his  business 
in  the  council  of  state,  and  therelore  resigned  his  place  of 
advocate-general  to  Mr.  Briquet  his  sun-in- law.  The  year 
following  he  was  appointed  the  king's  librarian.  His  son- 
in-law  dying  in  1645,  he  was  obliged  to  resume  iiis  post 
of  advocate-generaly  in  order  to  preserve  it  for  his  son* 
Ueiuid  also  a  considerable  share  in  the  ordinance  of  the 
year  1639;  and  he  discharged  with  great  integrity  va- 
rioas  commissions  with  which  he  was  ititnisted  at  different 
times.  Queen  Anne  of  Austria,  during  her  regency,  sent 
for  him  to  council  upon  the  most  important  occasions.  He 
adjusted* the  differences  between  Mr.  d'Avaux  and  Mr. 
Servien,  plenipotendaries  at  Muuster ;  and  he  had  a  share, 
with  M.  de  Brtenne  and  d*£mery,  in  making  the  treaty  of 
alliance  with  the  states  of  Holland  in  1 649.  He  was  ap- 
pointed, in  1651,  to  regulate  the  great  affair  of  the  sue* 
cession  of  Mantua;  and  in  1654,  to  conclude  the  treaty 
with  the  Hans  Towns.  Mr.  Bignon  died,  aged  66,  on  the 
7th  of  April,  \65G,  of  an  asithnia,  with  which  he  was 
seizLcl  die  auLiiiiui  before.  In  17j7,  ihe  abb6  Perau  pub- 
iislied  Bignon's  life,  two  parts,  12mo. — His  grandson, 
Jo)in  Paul  Bignon,  was  liniaiian  to  the  king,  a  man  ot  great 
eriHiition,  and  a  wrjti  i  ui  great  p«)wers  of  invention,  if  he 
could  compobe,  as  we  are  tolJ  he  did,  four  pane«j:yrir<  on 
St,  Louis,  all  dilferent,  two  of  which  were  pronounced  tlie 
same  day,  one  at  the  French  academy,  and  the  other  at 
the  academy  of  inscriptions.  He  wrotti  also  *'  Vie  de 
Francois  Levesque,"  1684,  i2uio;  and  Les  Aventures 
d*Abdalla,  fils  d'Hanif."  1713,  2  vols.  12mo.  often  re- 
printed. He  bad  also  a  band  in  the  medallic  history  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  >?1V.  and  the  Journal  des  Savans.  He 
warmly  patronized  Tournc  fort,  who  named  a  plant  after 
him  Bignonia.    He  died  May  14,  1743. ' 
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BIGOT  (Emeric,  or  £mery)»  an  emiaent  patron  of  li- 
terature, was  born  at  Roiten  in  1626,  of  an  ancient  family, 

and  having  no  inclination  to  rise  in  the  offices  of,  magis- 
tracy, as  many  ul  i.i.^  aiici'^turs  had  done,  nor  to  enter 
if]to  the  church,  he  (ieterniined  to  devote  his  time  and 
forLuiie  to  L:ie  siiuiv  and  advance:nent  of  polite  literature. 
His  father,  dean  ul  tiie  court  of  aids  in  Noriiiatulv,  left 
him  a  lihrary  of  six  thousand  voimnes,  inchidiuir  upwards 
of  five  hundred  manuscripts,  to  which  he  made  so  many 
additions,  that  at  liis  deaiii  it  was  valued  at  torty  tiiousand 
franks;  and  that  it  miglit  not  he  scattered,  he  entailed  it 
on  his  family,  with  handsome  funds  for  the  support  and 
enlargement  of  it.  It  was,  however,  sold  in  July  1706, 
and  the  catalogue,  wiiich  was  printed,  is  in  considerable 
request  among  bibiiographerii.  During  his  life-time  tbis 
library  was  the  resort  of  a  number  of  men  of  letters,  who 
held  frequent  meetings  here,  in  which  Bigot  presided. 
His  travels  in  Holland,  England,  Germany,  and  Italy,  pro- 
cured him  the  acquaintance  and  correspondence  of  most  of 
the  literati  of  £urope,  who  frequently  consulted  ium,  and 
paid  great  regard  to  his  opinions.  His  sole  passion  was  to 
contribute  by  bis  wealth  and  studies  to  the  perfection  and 
illustratioif  of  the  best  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and  he 
emjiloyed  these  advantages  with  the  utmast  liberality  and 
modesty.  Having  discovered  in  the  library  at  Florence, 
•  the  Greek  text  of  the  Life  of  St.  Chrysostom  by  Palla* 
dius,  he  published  it  at  Paris  in  1680,  4to,  with  some 
other  ancient  Greek  reiiiains,  iutherto  in  m  umscript,  the 
uliule  aecompauicd  with  a  Latin  translai'(jii  !)y  Ambrose  of 
Camaldoli.  To  tl)is  he  addj^d  bt.  CiiiybusLum*s  epistle  to 
Cesarius,  but  it  being  discovered  that  this  was  an  attack 
on  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  the  licensers  refused 
its  being  pubhsiied,  and  caused  the  leaves  on  which  it  was 
printed  t  >  be  cnt  out.  A  copy  ol  tiiese  leaves,  however, 
having  taiien  into  the  iiands  of  Mr.  (afterwards  archbishop) 
Wake,  was  publislied  by  iiim  in  liis  Defence  of  the  Ex- 
position of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  .  England  against 
the  exceptions  of  M.  de  Meaux,  &c.*'  Loud.  1636,  4to. 
In  this  Wake  has  given  a  curious  account  not  only  of  the 
suppression  of  this  letter,  but  of  the  controversy  to  which 
it  gave  rise  in  archbishop  Cranmer's  time.  Du  Pin  says, 
that  after  Bigot's  death,  some  of  his  literary  correspoodence 
was  published  ;  but  this  appears  a  mistake,  if  we  except  a 
letter  of  his  written,  in  1612,  to  the  bishop  of  TruUe 
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Hrr.iinst  the  abbe  de  St.  Cv rail's  book  Le  Cas  Royal,"  and 
printed  at  Basil  in  1690.  Menage  and  Heinsius  were 
among  his  most  intimate  friends,  and  such  was  his  general 
knowledge  and  communicative  disposition,  that  he  waa, 
consulted  by  every  one  fond  of  literary  history  and  anec* 
dote.    He  die  d  Oct  18,  1689.* 

BILFINGER  (GfiORQE  Bernard),  an  eminent  German  « 
philosopher  and  statesman,  was  bom  at  Camstadt  in  Wir« 
temberg,  Jan.  23,  1693 ;  his  father  was  a  Lutheran  mini- 
fter.  By  a  singular  hereditary  constitution  in  this  fdjmlfp 
BUfingef  was  born  with  twelve  fingers  and  eleven  toes^ 
which,  in  his  case,  is  said  to  have  been  remedied  by  am- 
putation when  he  was  an  infant.  From  bis  earliest  years, 
he  showed  an  uncommon  capacity  for  study,  joined  to  a 
retired  and  thinking  turn  of  mind*  Happening,  yrhea 
studying  at  Tubingen,  to  learn  mathematics  in  the  works 
of  Wolf,  he  imbibed  likewise  a  taste  for  the  sceptical  phi- 
losophy of  that  writer,  and  for  the  system  of  Leibniiz, 
wbxh  for  a  uiiie  look  otV  Ins  attention  from  his  other  stu- 
dies. When  entered  on  his  theulot^ncal  course,  he  found 
himself  lUs^^osed  to  connect  it  with  his  new  ideas  on  piiilu-^ 
sophy,  and  with  that  view  wrote  a  treatise,  "  De  Deo^ 
aniuia,  et  mundo,"  whicli  procured  him  considerable  fame, 
and  was  the  cause  of  his  being  chosen  preacher  at  the 
castle  of  Tubingen,  and  repeater  in  the  sclioul  of  divinity^ 
But  fancying  Tubingen  a  theatre  too  contracted,  lie  ob- 
tained of  one  of  his  friends  a  supply  of  money,  in  1719^ 
which  enabled  him  to  go  to  Haiie  to  study  more  particu- 
larly  under  Wolf  himseifi  This,  however,  did  not  pro« 
dnce  mil  the  good  consequences  expected.  When  aiker 
two  years  he  returned  to  Tubingen,  the  Woliian  philoso* 
pby  was  no  longer  in  favour,  his  patrons  were  cold,  bis 
fesaoDS  deserted,  himself  unable  to  propagate  bis  new  doc- 
trines, and  his  promotion  in  the  chnrch  was  likely  to  soflbr. 
In  this  unpleasant  state  he  remained  about  four  years^ 
when,  by  WolPiaiecommendation,  be  received  an  havita- 
tion  from  Feter  l!  to  accept  the  professorship  of  logic  and 
metaphysics  in  the  new  academy  at  St  Peteisbuigb.  Tfai- 
tfaer  accordingly  he  went  in  1725,  and  was  received  with 
^;reat  respect,  and  the  academical  memovs  which  be  bad 
occasion  to  publish  increased  his  reputation  in  no  small 
degree.    The  academy  of  sciences  of  Paris  having  about 
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that  time  proposed  for  solution  the  famous  problem,  on 
the  cause  of  gravity,  Biifinger  carried  off  the  prize,  which 

.wasooe  thousand  crowns.  This  made  his  name  be  known 
in  every  part  of  £urope,  and  the  duke  Charles  of  ^\'irtem• 
berg  having  been  reminded  that  )ie  was  one  of  his  suhjects, 
immediately  recalled  him  home.  The  court  of  Russia^ 
after  in  vain  endeavouring  to  retain  him,  granted  htm  a 
pension  of  four  hundred  mirinsy  and  two  thousand  as  the 
reward  of  a  discovery  be  had  made  in  the  art  of  fortifica«> 
tion.  He  quitted  Petersburgh  accordingly  in  173 1,  and 
being  re-eitablished  at  Tubingen,  revived  the  reputation 
of  that  school  not  only  by  his  lectures,  but  by  many  saio- 
tary  changes  introduced  in  the  theological  class,  which  he 
effected  without  introducing  any  new  opinions.  His 
greatest  reputation,  however,  rests  on  his  improvements 
in  natural  philosophy  and  iiiathemaiics,  and  his  talents 
as  an  engineer  seem  to  have  recommended  him  to  the 
promotion  which  the  duke  Chailes  Alexander  conferred 
upon  him.  ile  bad  held  many  conversations  with  Bilfinger 
on  the  subject  of  fortifications,  and  wished  to  attach  him 
to  government  by  appointing,'  him  a  privy-councillor  iti 
1735,  with  unlimited  credit.  For  some  time  he  ret  used  a 
situation  which  he  thought  liimselt*  not  cjualihed  to  hll,  but 
when  lie  accepted  it,  his  first  care  was  lu  ac  quire  the  know- 
ledge necessary  for  a  member  of  administration,  endea- 
vouring to  procure  the  most  correct  information  respecting 
the  political  relations,  constitution,  and  true  interests  of 
the  countiy.  By  these  means,  he  was  enabled  very  es- 
sentially to  promote  the  commerce  and  agriculture  of  hie 
countiy,  and  in  other  respects  to  improve  her  natural  re<- 
sources,  as  well  as  her  political  connections,  and  he  is 
still  remembered  as  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  of  Ger-. 
many.  The  system  of  fortification  which  he  invented  is 
yet  known  by  his  name,  and  is  now  the  chief  means  of 
preserving  it,  as  he  died  unmarried,  at  Stuttgard,  Feb.  |S, 
1750.  He  is  said  to  have  been  warm  in  bis  friendships, 
but  somewhat  irascible;  his  whole  time  during  his  latter 
years  was  occupied  in  his  official  engagements,  except  an 
bour  in  the  evening,  when  he  received  visits,  and  bis  only 
enjoyment,  when  he  could  find  leisure,  was  In  the  cukiva- 
^  tion  of  his  garden.  To  his  parents  be  was  particularly  af* 
fectionate,  and  gratefully  rewarded  all  those  who  had 
a.ssisted  him  m  his  ch  pciuU  nt  state.     His  principal  works 
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ruen,  1721,  4t(K  2.  **J}t  hannonia  animi  et  corporis 
humaiii  maxioie  prseatabilita  commentatio  hypotbetica,** 
Fnmcfort,  1723,  8vo.  This  was  inserted  among  the  pro- 
hibited books  by  the  court  of  Rome  in  1734.    3.  "  De 

engine  et  permissionu  Mali,  <S{.c."  ibid.  1724,  8vo.  4.  "  Spe- 
cimen doctrines  veterum  Siiiarum  iiioralis  et  political,'* 
ibid.  1724,  8vo.  5.  "  Dissertatio  historico-catoptrica  de 
speculo  Archimedis,*'  Tubingen,  1725,  4to.  6.  Dilu- 
cxdationes  philosophicsp  de  Deo,  anima,  &c."  before 
mentioiiLd,  dud.  1723,  4to.  7.  "  Bilfingeri  et  Hoimanni^ 
epistoiijE  de  harnionia  pra^stabilita,"  1728,  4to.  8.  Dis- 
putatio  de  natura  €t  Ji  ^^^ibns  ?tudii  in  thcologica  Thetici,'* 
ibid.  1731,  4to.  9.  Disputatio  de  culiu  Dei  rationali," 
ibid.  1731.  10.  Notae  breves  in  Spinosae  methodum 
explicandi  scripturas,*'  ibid.  1732,  4to.  U.  "  De  myste- 
riis  Christians  Bdei  generatim  spectatis  semo,^*  ibid.  1732,  • 
4to.  12.  La  Citadelle  couple/'  Leipsic,  1756,  4to. 
13.  £leinenta  physices,"  Leipsic,  1742,  8vo;  besides 
many  papers  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Petersburgh  academj^ 
of  which,  as  well  as  of  that  of  Berlin,  he  was  a  member.  * 

BILGU£R  (John  Uuuc  de),  a  surgeon,  born  at  Coire 
in  Swisserlaod,  in  1720,  studied  at  Strasburgh  and  Paris^ 
and  afterwards  served  io  -the  Prassian  army,  and  became 
sofgeou-general.  He  received  a  doctor^s  degree  at  Halle 
iQ  1761,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of  various  learned 
societies ;  and  to  these  honours  the  emperor  of  Germany 
added  titles  of  iiobiii^,  of  which,  however,  Bilguer  never 
made  any  use.  His  rame  abroad,  as  well  as  in  this  coun* 
try,  principally  rests  on  his  ftmous  inaugural  thesis,  en- 
titled, "  Dissertatio  inauguralis  raedico-chirurgica  de  mem- 
brorum  Amputatione  ranssime  adrainistrandaaut  quasi  abro- 
ganda,"  Berlin,  176  l,4to.  ThisTissot  translated  into  French, 
and  enriched  it  witli  notes,  under  the  title  "  Dissertation  sue 
rniutilu6  de  rAiupuiutiun,"  Paris,  1764,  12mo ;  from  the 
Liiiiii  It  was  translated  into  Ensi^lish,  1761.  The  authur'sob- 
ject  is  to  piove  how  very  seldom  amputation  can  be  necessary, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  gun-shot  wounds  received  in  battle. 
*J'he  first  able  answer  to  this  mistaken  edort  ot*  humanity  was 
by  M.  Mariiniere,  principal  surgeon  to  the  French  king  ;  our 
eminent  surgeon  Pott  has  likewise  shewn  its  danger ;  but 
in  1780  Bilguer's  doctrine  found  a  supporter  in  Dr.  Kirk- 
land  of  £dinburgh|  in  his    Thoughts  on  Amputation.*' 
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Bi]g«er  published  mlso^  ki  German,  InstractknM  for  tbe* 
practice  of  Surgery  ia  amiy-bospitals/*  Leipsk^  1763; 

Advice  to  HypodioBdriacB,*'  &c.   He  died  'in  1706. ' 

BILLAUT  (Adam),  koowm  imder  tbe  oftdie  tff  MAtTftB 

Adamt,  ajokter  at  Nevers,  about  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  Xni.  and  the  beg^wining  of  that  of  Louis  XIV.  was 
called  by  tlie  potLs  of  liis  Lime  Le  X'irgile  au  rabot.  He 
DMide  verses  amidst  bis  tools  and  bis  bottles.  Cardinal 
Kiclu'li(>u  aud  the  duke  of  Orleans  settled  pensions  on  him, 
iind  Corneille  was  amoni^  his  panegyrists.  His  **  Cbevilies,*' 
lC  J-4,  4to;  bis  <*  VilUbrcquni,"  1663;   his      Rabot,"  ill 
12mo,  cVc  liud  a  great  run.    Anionn^  a  considei ai>le  num- 
ber ol  dull  involities  we  meet  with  sunie  iiapj)v  liiu--.  He 
died  ill  1662  at  Never-*,  which  he  never  could  be  brought 
to  quit  for  a  lodging  at  Versailles,    fie  had  a  just  notion  of 
greatness,  and  was  capable  of  feeling  and  inspiring  the 
charms  of  friendship.    An  epicurean  without  libertinism, 
and  a  stoic  without  supersition,  be  so  associaied  these  two 
nects  as  to  have  it  said,  that  if  Epveurus  4md  Zeno  had 
lived  in  bis  tume,  he  would  have  brought  thevii  -to  drink 
together.    He  stuck  to  bis  mediocrity  in  order  ^  preserve 
his  happiness.   The  poets  his  coateYnporaries  Were  hia 
friend^  and  not  envioos  of  his  fame.   Matnard  says,  that 
the  muses  ought  never  to  be  seated  bat  on  talmtrets  made 
*by  the  band  of  tbb  poetical  joiner.  Bt  Amaod  proved  that 
be  understood  the  art  of  poetry  as  well  as  tbat  of  making 
boxes.   The  duke  de  St.  Aignan  tolls  bin,  in  -some  very* 
agreeable  lines^  tbat,  by  bis  yerses  and  his  nam^,  he  Is  the 
fifst  of  men.   Such  praises  were  probably  oAerbd  in  ridi- 
cule ;  but  Biiiaut  knew  how  to  make  the  mo9t of  bi^  friendsi 
and  is  said  to  have  tried  the  sincerity  of  therr  fife»dship 
with  very  little  ceremony.    A  new  edition  of  his  works  wns 
published  in  1S06,  12uio,  Pans,  and  the  year  before  <i 
comedy  was  acted  on  the  Paris  stage,  with  some  success, 
called  "  Chevilles  de  Maitre  Adam."  Two  poetical  trades- 
men, in  his  time,  endeavoured  to  rival  him,  but  wrtbonf 
success,  Ragueneau,  a  pastry-cook,  and  Reault,  a  Kk  k- 
siintli.   Each  addressed  a  sonnet  to  inm  ;  tlwtt  of  the  pastry- 
cook  concludes  with  a  point  quite  in  cliaracter : 

Ta  soufiiriras  pourtant  que  je  me  flatte  uh  pea: 

Avccqwc  plus  de  hrfiit  \\y  tr^^  ail!^^  ^ans  doute^ 

J4ais  poiur  moi  je  tia^aillc  avec^e  piu«  ^ftuS*  *  • 
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BiLLBERG  (John)^  a  Swedisk  asti^nomeri  was-  bom 
■bout  the  middle  of  the  aeventeeath  ceiitnry.  He  became 
prafiesaor  of  natbematics  at  Upsal  in  1679^  but  hia  aeal  for 
tbe  CarteMii  aysteiii  made  him  be  considered  as  a  dan^ 
gctous  innovator^  and  he  might  have  been  a  serious  sufferer 
Irem  the  prejudices  raised  against  bin,  if  he  llad  not  met 
liiib  a  kind  protector  in  Charies  Xf.  This  priace  having 
travelled  to  Torneo^  wa^  so  struck  with  the  phenomena  of 
the  sun  at  the  sprinp^  solstice,  that  he  sent  Billberg  and 
Spola  to  make  observations  uii  it,  in  the  frontiers  of  Lap- 
land, and  their  observations  were  conlirmed  by  those  of  the 
French  iiKithematicians  sent  thiiher  by  Louis  XV.  Under 
king  Cliarles's  protection,  Billbcrg  received  consideral^le 
proniiHion,  and  having  studied  divinity,  was  at  last  made 
bish')[)  ot  Strengnes.  He  died  in  1717,  leavintj^,  l,*<Trac- 
tatus  de  Cometis,"  Stockhohn,  10,82.  2.  "  iLlementa  Geo-» 
Bieii  ices/'  Upsal,  3.  "  Tractatns      refractione  so«- 

lis  iiioccidui,**  Stocklujlm,  [6'J(^.  4.  *' Tractatus  de  rt'f<jr^ 
Hiatione  Calendaru  Juiiani  ct  Gregonani,'*  Storkkolm,  I  t>i^9, 
and  many  other  philosophical  and  theological  dissertations.' 

BILLI,  or  BILLY  (James  de),  was  bom  at  Guise  ifi 
Picardy,  of  which  place  his  finther  was  governor,  in  1 535, 
and  died  at  Paris  at  the  house  of  Genebrard  his  friend, 
the  25th  of  December  I58L  He  presided  over  the  abbey 
of  StL  Michel  en  PLerra,  which  John  his  brother  had  ceded 
to  hin  in  order  to  become  a  Carthusian  monk.  There  are 
of  hia  several  pieces  both  in  verse  and  prose ;  and  especially 
twwstotioaa  of  the  Greek  fathers  into  Laiin.  Tie  nrnt 
esteeoMNl  of  tiiem  are»  those  of  St.  Gregory  of  Naaianaeny 
•f  St.  Isidore  of  Pelttsiuaii  and  of  St.  John  Damasceaes. 
few  of  tbe  learned  have  been  more  masters  of  the  Greek 
tongue.  lie  distinguished  himself  in  other  departments  of 
Kieialnra*  He  composed  several  pieces  of  French  poetryi 
1576,  in  $T0,  ami  published  learned  Ohservatioiies  sa- 
erse,*'  15&5,  in  folio.  His  life  was  written  in  Latin  by 
Chatard,  Paris,  1582,  in  Itn.  It  is  also  found  irt  the  end 
of  the  works  of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzciius,  of  the  ediuon  • 

BILLI  (Jacques  df),  a  .le^nit,  who  was  born  nt  Com- 
pit'gne  in  lfi02,  and  dictl  at  Dijon  in  1671),  aj^ed  seventy- 
seven;  pubiisiied  a  great  number  of  oiatheniatical  works, 

1  Btof.  Uvivenelle. 
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of  which  the     Opus  astroDomicoo/'  Pant,  166 1,  in  4lo^ 

11  the  most  known. ' 

BILLINGSLEY  (Sir  Henry),  an  excellent  mathena- 
tician,  and  lord-mayor  of  London  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabetht  was  md  to  Roger  Billingaley  of  Canterbury.  Ho 
spent  near  three  years  in  his  atudiesat  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford, daring  which  time  he  contracted  an  acquaintance  with 
an  eminent  mathematician^  whose  name  was  Whitehead,  and 
who  had  been  an  Aagustin  Iriar  at  Oxford,  but  Billingslcy 
being  removed  from  the  university,  and  bound  apprentice 
to  an  haberdasher  in  London,  be  afterwards  raised  himself 
so  considerable  a  fortune  by  trade,  that  he  was  successively 
chosen  sheriff,  alderman,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
customs  for  the  port  of  London,  atid  at  last  lord  mayor  of 
that  city  in  1597,  and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
He  made  a  great  progress  in  the  mathematics,  by  the  as- 
sistance of  his  friend  Mr.  Whitehead,  who  being  left  desti- 
tute upon  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  in  the  reign  of 
king  Henry  VIII.  was  received  by  Mr.  Billingsley  into  his 
family,  and  maintained  by  him  in  his  old  age  in  his  house 
at  London  ;  and  when  he  died,  he  gave  our  autlior  all  the 
mathematical  observations,  which  he  had  made  and  col- 
lected, with  his  notes  upon  Euclid's  Elements,  winrh  he 
had  drawn  up  and  dic^ested  with  prodigious  pains.  He  was 
one  of  the  original  society  of  antiquaries.  Sir  Henry  Biilmgs- 
ley  died  very  much  advanced  in  years,  Nov.  22,  1606,  and 
was  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Catherine  Coleman,  Lon- 
don. He  translated  the  Elements  of  Euclid  into  Eogiish^ 
to  which  he  added  a  great  nuoiher  of  eiplanations,  es- 
amplesy  scholia,  annotations,  and  inventionSf  collected  froQl 
the  best  mathematicians  both  of  the  former  times,  and 
those  io  which  he  lived,  published  under  the  tide  of  The 
Elements  of  Geometry  of  the  most  antient  philosopher 
Euclid  of  Megara,  faithfully  translated  hito  the  English 
tongue.  Whereunto  are  added  certain  scholia,  annota* 
tioo6»*'  &e<  London,  1570,  foL  Dr.  John  Dee  prefixed  to 
this  work  a  long  prefMOy  full  of  variety  of  leaniing  relataog 
to  the  mathematics.' 
BILSON  (TaoMis),  a  learned  writer,  and  hishop,  in 


century,  was  horn  in  the  city  of  Winchester,  heing  the  son 
of  Haimau  Bilson,  the  same  probably  who  was  fellow  of 

i'mmtk   «  Wss»i  AllMiai  vol  L-Ci>  DioLiAwhasisgis, y^tJX, 
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Merton-college  in  1536,  and  derived  bis  descent  by  his 
,  gnrndmotbery  or  great-grandmother,  from  the  duke  of  Ba- 
varia.   He  was  edncated  in  Winchesteir  school;  and  in 
1565  admitted  perpetual  fellow  of  New-college»  after  be 
bad  served  two  years  of  probation.    October  10,  1560,  he 
took  hu  degree  of  bachelor,  and  April  25,  1570,  that  of 
master  of  arts;  that  of  bachelor  of  divinity,  Jane  24, 1579; 
aod  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  on  die  24th  of  Ja- 
Duary  1580*    In  bis  yoonger  years,  be  was  a  great  lover 
of,  and  extremely  studious  in,  poetry,  philosophy,  and 
physic.   But  when  he  entered  into  holy  orden,  and  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  study  of  divinity,  which  his  genius 
chiefly  led  him  to,  he  became  a  most  solid  and  constant 
preacher,  and  one  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  of 
bis  time.    The  first  preferment  be  bad  was  that  of  master 
of  Winchebtcr-school ;  he  was  then  made  prebendary  of 
Winchester,  and  afterwards  warden  of  the  coiiLs^e  tliete. 
To  this  college  he  did  a  very  important  service,  about  the 
year  1584,  by  prescrvinpr  the  revenues  of  it  when  they  were 
in  danger  of  beinp:  swaliuwed  up  by  a  notorious  forirerv,  of 
which,  however,  we  hiwe  only  an  obscure  account,  lu 
1585,  he  published  his  book  of  "The  true  dilicrence 
betweene  Christian  SuUjection  and  unchristian  Rebellion,'* 
and  dedicated  it  to  qneen  KHi'aheth  ;  a  work,  which,  al- 
though it  might  answer  her  iniinediate  purpose,  was  of 
fatal  tendency  to  Charles  I.  few  books  being  more  fre- 
quently quoted  by  the  maUcontents  to  justify  their  resist- 
aace  to  that  prioce.    In  1593,  he  published  a  very  able 
defence  of  episcopacy,  entitled,     The  perpetuall  Govern- 
ment of  Christes  Church :  wherein  are  handled,  the  h>» 
therly  superioritie  which  God  hrst  established  io  the  pa- 
triarkes  for  the  guiding  of  his  Church,  and  after  cootinoed 
'  in  the  tribe  of  Levi  and  the  Propbetes :  and  lastlie  coo* 
firmed  in  the  New  Testameot  to  the  apostles  and  their 
successors:  as  also  the  points  in  question  at  this  day, 
touching  the  Jewish  Synedrion:  the  trae  kingdoroe  of 
Christ :  the  Apostles*  commission :  the  laie  presby terie : 
the  distinction  of  bishops  from  presbyters,  and  their  sue- 
cesnon  from  the  apostles  times  and  hands:  the  calling  and 
oioderating  of  provinctali  synods  by  primates  and  metro- 
politanes:  the  sJlotting  of  dioceses,  and  the  popular  elect- 
ing of  such  as  must  feede  and  watch  the  flock  :  and  divers 
other  points  concernuig  the  jjastoral  regiment  of  the  house 
oi  God.'*    On  the  20ih  of  AprU^         he  was  elected^ 
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conftrmcd  June  the  I  Itli,  and  the  ISth  of  the  same  month 
consecrated  bishop  of  Worcester;  and  iransUted  in  May 
following  to  the  bishopric  of  Winchester,  and  made  a 
privy-counaelior.    In  1599,  he  published  ^*The  eflfect  of 
certaine  Sermons  touching  the  full  RedMplioii  of  Mankind 
by  the  death  and  bioud  of  ChrwtJettta;  wkereioy  besides, 
the  nerite  of  Christ^s  suffering,  the  manner  of  hit  aStn* 
ing,  the  power  of  his  death,  the  comfort  of  hiscnMse,  the 
glorie  of  his  resurrectioo,  are  handled,  whafe  paioea  Cfacist 
Buffisred  ia  his  soule  on  the  craste:  together  with  the 
place  aod  purpose  of  his  descseoi  to  hel  after  death  &c. 
Loud.  4to.   I'hese  aermous  being  preached  at  Paura  Croia 
in  Lent  1597,  by  the  eaeourageaient  of  archbishop  Whit- 
gift,  greatly  alarmed  most  of  the  Puritans^  because  tbey 
contruiicted  some  of  their  tenets,  but  tbey  are  not  noif 
thought  consonant  to  the  articles  of  the  chiirch  of  Eng- 
land,   The  Puritans,  however,  uniting  their  forces,  and 
makinj]^  their  observations,  sent  them  to  Henry  Jdcob,  a 
Jcaiiicd  pui  itan,  who  published  them  uuUer  his  own  name. 
The  queen  btm^  at  1  arnham-castle,  and,  to  use  the  bi- 
shop's* words,     tiilvijiLi:  knowledge  of  the  things  questioned 
between-  him  aud  hia  opponents,  directly  commantied  him 
neitbei  to  desert  the  doctrine,  nor  to  let  the  calhnof  which 
he  bore  in  the  church  of  God,  to  be  trampled  under  foot 
by  such  unquiet  refusers  of  n  ueth  and  authoruie.'*  Upon 
this  royal  command,  he  wrote  a  learned  treatise,  cineiiy 
delivered  in  sermons,  which  was  publislied  in  1604,  under 
the  title  of     The  survey ^of  Christ's  sufferings  for  Man's 
Kedemption  :  and  of  his  descent  to  hades  or  hel  for  onK 
deliverance/"  Lond.  foL    He  also  preached  the  sermon  at 
Westminster  before  king  James  I.  and  his  queen,  at  their 
coronation  on  St.  James's  day,  July  28,  1603,  from  Bom* 
siii.  i-  London,  1603,  Svo.   In  January  1603^4,  he  was 
one  of  the  speakers  and  managers  at  the  Haanpton-Coort 
Gonfcreoce,  in  which  he  spoke  much,  and,  acoording  to 
Mr.  fuller,  most  lediniedly,  and,  in  geneal,  was  one  o€ 
tbe  chief  maintainecs  and  supports  of  the  cbnrcb  of  Eng^ 
laud.   The  care  of  revising,  and  putting  the  last  band  to, 
the  new  translation  of  the  English  Bibb  in  king  Jsmes  Iat*s 
seign,  was  committed  to  our  author,  and  to  Dr.* Miles 
Smith,  afterwards  bishop  of  Gloucester.   Bis  last  public 
act,  recorded  in  history,  was  tbe  being  one  of  the  dele*, 
gates  that  pronounced  and  signed  the  sentence  of  divorce 
Vt^iwgea  ^bcri  DcvereuX|  earl  of  iLbic^^  uud  lUe  Ud^ 
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Frances  UomrU^  in  Ibe  yeac  16 13:  aad  Ua  m  being 
knighted  sma  «ftec  upoa  ibis  very  acconot^      was  ima* 

gined,  the  world  WM  so  malicioui  as  to  give  him  the  title 
of  sir  MuUitv  Bilsoo>   ThiK  ieaioed  bt^op,  after  haviDg 
gone  ilinwigh  maujr  empJoytoeots^  departed  thia  life 
die  1^  ol  Jt|iie»  i6l6»  and  was  bmied  in  Westiiiiiisier>> 
abbey,  eear  ibeentranee  into  Siu  Edmund's  chapel',  on  tba 
sonib  side  <tf  tibe  monnBenl  of  kiog  Hkhard  li.   His  dia- 
neler  ia  lepvaBentad  to  the  utmost  sdvaniage  by  several 
permuk    Sir  Anthony  Weldoo  calls  htm    an  exceUent  ei^ 
viliant  aad  a  very  great  scholler  f  Fuller,     a  deep  and 
profound  scholar,  excellently  well  read  in  the  fathers 
Bishop  Goiiwin,  **  a  verj'  j^ravc  man  ;  and  how  great  a  tii- 
vinc  (adds  he),  if  any  one  kinns's  not,  [cl  him  consult  his 
learned  vvriLiiigs      Su' .[(;hn  1  iiii  ruii;tuii,      I  hiid  but  loure 
lines  (in  bish()|)  G(jd\vin's  buokl  ( oncerniiig  him  ;  and  if  I 
should  give  iiiai  his  due,  in  proportion  to  the  rest,  1  should 
spend  foure  leaves.    Not  that  I  need  make  him  better 
known,  being  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  ins  ranck,  and  a 
man  that  carried  prelature  in  his  verv  aspect.    His  rising 
was  meerly  by  his  IcarninLi;,  as  true  prelates  should  rise. 
Sint  non  viodo  labe  vmii  sed  suspiciont  carentes,  not  onely 
firee  from  the  spot,  but  from  the  speech  of  corruption." 
He  wrote  in  a  more  eiegant  style,  and  in  fuller  and  better- 
turned  periods,  than  was  usual  in  tbe  times  wherein  be  livedo 
Ic  ia  lekfeed  of  our  prelate,  tltat  once,  when  he  was  preach* 
iag  a  sermon  at  St  Paul's  Gross,  a  sudden  panic,  occa« 
sioned  by  the  folly  or  caprice  of  one  of  the  audience, 
seiaed  the  multitude  there  assembled,  who  thought  that 
the  ehurch  was  falling  on  their  heads.   Tbe  good  bishop, 
who  sympatkiaed  with  the  people  more  from  pity  than 
from  feaff  afiev  a  sufllcient  pause^  reassunted  and  went 
through  his  sermon  with  great  composure* ' 

BINGHAM  (Joseph),  the  writer  of  seferal  tracts  on 
tfaeobgical  subjects,  and  author  o€  that  laborious  perform* 
anoev  Origines  ecclesiastic  le,  or  the  Antiqui^es  of  the-. 
Christian  church,"  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Francis  Bingham,  a 
respectable  inhabitant  of  Wakefield  in  Yorkshire,  where 
our  audior  was  bom  in  Septcnd)cr,  i6G8.  He  learned  the 
first  rudiments  of  grammar  at  a  school  in  the  same  towni 
aud  on  the  26th  of  May  1684,  was  admitiied  a  member  of 

.  1  €en.  Diet.— liiog.  Bril.~.Ulu  0«.  vol.  I.—lIarfingtc>a»i  Brisf  Vl-»-  • 
«-Gimit(tr« 
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Uuiversity  college  in  Oxford.  There  he  applied  with  pcr- 
serering  industry  to  those  studies  which  are  genenliy  con- 
sidered as  moit  laborious*   Though  lie  bj  bo  neuis  neg- 

•  lected  the  writers  of  Greece  or  Rome,  yet  he  employed 
most  of  his  time  in  studying  the  writings  of  the  Others. 
How  earnestly  he  devoted  himself  to  these  abstruse  in- 
quiries, he  had  an  early  opportunity  of  giving  an  honoor* 
i^le  testimony,  which  will  presently  be  mentioned  more 
.  at  large.    He  took  the  degiee  of  B.  A.  in  1688|  and  on  the 

'  Ist  of  July  1689  was  elected  fellow  of  the  above^men- 
tioned  college.  His  election  to  this  fellowship  was  attended ' 
with  some  flattering  marks  of  honour  and  distinctbn  On 
the  23d  of  June,  1691,  he  was  created  M.  A.  about  four 
y^rs  after  which  a  circumstance  occurred  which  eventually 
occasioned  him  to  leave  the  university.  Being  called  oit 
to  preach  before  that  ieaniecl  body,  he  would  not  let  slip 
ihe  opportunity  it  gave  him  of  evincing  publicly  lils  inti- 
mate acquaintance  wuh  the  opinions  and  doctrines  of  the 
fathers,  and  at  the  same  time  of  displaying  the  zeal  with 
wiucli  he  was  resoU^ed  to  defend  their  tenets  concerning 
the  Trinity,  in  opposition  tu  the  attacks  of  men  in  much 
more  conspicuous  stations  than  himself.  Having  heard 
what  hv  conceived  to  he  a  very  erroneous  statement  of 
that  siil)|rct  delivered  by  a  leading  man  from  the  pnljjit 
at  8t.  Mary's,  he  tliought  it  his  duty  on  this  occabion  to 
point  out  to  his  hearers  what  the  fathers  had  asserted  to  he 
the  ecclesiastical  notion  of  the  term  person.  In  pursuance 
of  this  determination  he  delivered  a  very  long  discourse  on 
the  28th  of  October,  1695,  from  the  fiunous  words  of  the 
apostle,  There  are  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven, 
he,**  This  sermon,  though  containing  nothing  more  than 
an  ehdiorate  defence  of  the  term  person,  in  opposition  to 
the  explanation  which  he  had  lately  heard,  drew  a  heaTf 
censure  on  the  preacher  from  the  ruling  members  of  the 
unimaity,  charging  him  with  having  asserted  doctrines 
fidse,  impious,  and  heretical,  contrary  to  those  of  the  ea- 

•  In  thnt  situation  he  paid  particu-  tntor  happening  to  die  when  he  was  no 

lar  atieotion  to  Xhe  imtruction  of  a  muie  lliau  two  year*  itaoding  to  tlie 

StmfBftnviioinliehadbrottfhtfrom  uniTerfity,   Mr.  Bingham  took  lib 

^  ilMiaiMt  aod  introdootd  at  Univer-  yoof  friend  and  tovntman  aa^er  IttS 

sity  ooltrge  ^  and  who,  <wu  after  Mr.  winjj  aiul  to  bts  havrnp:  given  fOflM 

BmiphABi'ft  eloction  to  a  fellofrsbtp,  ccoeral  dinction»  to  his  tludtes,  siml- 

«PM»  hf  bit  MUM,  eketod  aeliol«rof  krto  hieovn,  it  it  rfwemM  to  fup- 

the  fane  cotlegf.   This  was  Jfr.  John  po«e  tliat  we  oire  tlwi«mHeni  boaa# 

Potter,  who  aAenranls  became  arrh-  **  Poltfft M Cimidl-fOf •OUaMlL'' 
bubop  of  C«iHrii»iirj.  Mt,  PoUe#^ 
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tholic  church.  Thk  oenrare  was  followed  by  other  chs  rges 
in  the  public  prints,  viz.  those  of  Arianisniy  Tritheism ,  and 
the  heresy  of  Valentinus  Gentilis.  These  matters  ran  so 
bight  he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  resigA* 
log  ioM  fellowship,  sod  of  withdrawing  from  the  univer- 
sity ;  the  former  of  which  took  place  on  the  S3d  of  No- 
vember 16^5.  How  wholly  unmerited  these  accusations 
were,  not  only  appears  from  the  sermon  itself,  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  writer  of  this  article,  but  siso  from  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  life  and  writings,  constantly  shewing 
himself  in  both  a  zealous  defender  of  what  is  called  the 
onbodox  notion  of  the  Trinity.  However,  that  such  a  cen- 
sure was  passed,  is  most  certain,  as  well  from  domestic  tra- 
dition, as  from  the  mention  which  is  repeatedly  made  of 
it  in  the  niaiiuiicnpL  papers  of  oui  auiliui  ;  hut  \\  c  ure  as- 
sured tiiat  DO  traces  thereof  are  now  to  be  iuuiid  in  the- 
boolis  ot  tiie  ulli^  er8ity. 

About  this  time  our  author  svas  presented,  without  aiiy 
solicitation  on  ins  part,  by  the  famous  Dr.  HadcliriPe,  to  the 
rectory  of  11  eadbou me- Worthy,  a  living  valued  at  that 
time  at  about  one  hundred  pounds  a  3  ear;  situated  near 
Winchester.  Within  ii  few  months  after  his  seitlin;j:  in  this 
country,  being  called  on  to  preach  at  a  visitation  heid  in 
the  cathedral  of  Winchester,  on  the  i2th  of  May,  1696, 
h^  seized  that  opportunity  of  pursuing  the  subject  which 
he  had  begun  at  Oxford,  and  uf  exculpating  himself  finoin 
those  charges  which  bad  been  brought  against  htm.  How 
little  our  divine  had  deserved  those  imputations  in  the  opi- 
nion of  his  brethren,  before  whom  he  preached,  may  in 
some  d^ree  be  judged  from  bis  having  been,  at  no  greater 
distance  of  time  than  the  i6th  of  September,  1697,  again 
appointed  to  preach  before  them  on  a  similar  occasion. 
He  then  brought  to  a  conclusion  what  he  wished  farther  to 
say  on  that  subject,  his  manner  of  treating  which  had  ex- 
posed  him  to  the  censure  of  the  university :  and  having 
done  so,  he  prepared  to  commit  his  three  sermons  to  the 
press.  Why  this  intention  was  not  fulfilled  cannot  be  ga- 
thered from  any  of  his  papers,  though  there  exists  among 
them  a  long  preface  to  tbe  sermon  preached  at  Oxford, 
explaining  and  justifying  his  motives  for  havin«r  preached 
and  publisheti  it;  ami  a  secuinl  prelace  annexed  to  the 
first  of  those  preaciieil  at  \V  inton,  in  which  he  dedicates 
the  two  visitation  sermons  to  the  clergy  uf  the  tieanery  he- 

lore  whom  they  were  delivered  |  wherein  he  tells  them. 
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^  that  he  hat  been  indaced  to  do  so  not  only  from  the  sub- ' 

jiBCtt  Goptained  in  them  being  such  u  mt  theic  iauBediate 
qoncefn,  hut  also  tliai  he  might  bi^  a«  opportnnitjr  of 
guriilg  a  more  full  account  of  the  mo^^ivea  and  circum- 
ataima  which  had  occasioned  him  to  wnle  or  to  pnbiiih 
then. 

The  preface  gives  a  very  long  and  learned  account  of 
what  Mr.  Bingham  had  ia  hia  sermons  asserted  cooceming 
the  opioiona  of  the  fathers.  To  follow  or  lepeat  his  ob-* 
aervations  on  this  subject  wbiiUl  lead  na  into  HMtter  too 

prolix  for  an  article  of  biography. 

About  six  or  seven  years  alber  our  aoihop  had  taken  op 
hia  reiuience  at  Worthy,  he  nuurried  Dorothea,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  the  rev.  Richard  Pococke,  at  that  time  rector 

of  Colnier  in  Hampshire.    By  this  lady,  before  be  had 
any  other  prefci aicia  tbaii  the  suuil  living  above-men- 
tioned, he  became  the  father  of  ten  children  ;  yet  neither 
did  he  suffer  the  rapid  increase  of  his  family,  nor  the  con- 
sequent narrowness  of  his  tinanroR,  to  deprcj^s  his  spirits, 
or  impede  the  progress  ol*  his  i>tiuiies.    On  the  coi»iniry, 
he  appears  to  have  applied  to  his  literary  pursuits  with  a 
closer  and  more  perscverinnr  industry';  and  by  those  niean^, 
in  the  course  ut  what  cannot  be  considered  as  a  long  Life, 
be  was  enabled  to  complete  in  this  country  retirement, 
besides  several  other  single  volumes,  a  most  learned  and 
laborious  work,  closely  printed  in  ten  volumes  in  octavo, 
under  the  title  of    Origines  Ecclesiastica?,  or  the  Anti- 
quitiea  of  the  Christian  Church,*'  the  first  volome  of  which 
he  published  in  1708.    He  committed  the  li^t  volume  to 
the  press  in  1722.    Of  the  various  difficulties  with  whieh 
our  author  had  to  contend  in  the  proseeution  of  his  labours, 
he  frequently  speaks  in  such  pointed  terms  as  cannot  bnt 
excite  both  our  sympathy  and  regret.   He  telta  us  that  he 
bad  to  struggle  with  an  infirm  and  sickly  coostitution,  and 
eonstantly  laboured  under  the  greatest  disadyantages,  ibr 
,  want  of  many  necessary  books,  which  he  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  see,  and  no  ability  to  pdrchase.   At  the  same 
^  time  he  does  not  omit  to  express  his  gratitode  to  Provi- 
dence, which  had  so  placed  him,  that  he  could  have  re* 
course  tu  a  very  excellent  librai*;^ ,  that  of  the  cathedral 
church  of  Winchester,  left  by  bishop  .Meriey  ;  though  even 
that  was  deficient  in  many  works  to  \v!.h  li  he  had  occasion 
to  refer;  and  yet  when  we  turn  to  Uie  Index  aurtorn:ii  at 
ihii;  cud  ul  iiLi  vvurk^  we  shall  perkaps^  bo  astonished  ai  ttie 
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\ast  injiiilu  r  of  books  which  he  a])peais  to  liave  <?onsiilwil. 
hut  U)  such  straiU  was  be  clrive4i  tor  waia  of  l-tooks,  ikint 
he  frecjiicntly  procured  imperfect  copies  nt  a  cbeap  itHe, 
ftud  tlien  enipluved  a  part  ot  th;it  time,  of  which  so  srrraH 
a  portion  was  allotteii  h\m^  and  winch  tiierefore  could  90 
ili  be  tfpMedy  in  the  tedious  task  o£  traiiscribin<r  the  defi^ 
cleat  pages  ^  instances  of  which  arc  stilt  in  be^n^»  and 
•er?e  as  snemoriaift  of  \m  tndeiattgabie  industry  on  all  <»c^ 
k  casions. 

In  1 7 12,  sir  Jooatfaan  Trelai^tiy,  at  diat  time  bishop- of 
Winchester^  was  pleased  tp  collate  our  learned  divine  ta 
the  rectofy  ef  Havant,  near  Fonsinoutliy  as  a  reward  fat 
his  dil^;ence  $  which  preferment,  together  wh:h  the  sums 
^  was  daily  recetnug  from  the  sale  of  his  works,  seemed 
i  n  some  measure  to  have  mmoved  the  narrowness  ef  his 
cirejQmstaoces,  and  to  promise  a  comfortable  maintenance 
Ibr  his  numerous  ihmily ;  bat  this  pleasing  prospect  shortly- 
disappeared:  he  lost  almost  or  quite  the  whole 'of  his 
hardly  earned  gains  in  1720,  by  the  bursting  of  the  wetl>» 
known  South  Sea  bubble.    Yet  such  was  the  tranquillity 
of  his  disposition,  that  he  cantiiined  his  studies  without 
intermission  ahnost  to  tlie  very  cad  oi  his  lite ;  for  th;)UgU 
but  a  few  months  elapsed  between  the  publication  of  the 
last  volume  ut  Oiigines  and  his  death,  yet  that  short  time 
was  employed  in  |)reparing  miiterials  for  other  luhorioc* 
worksy  and  in  maknig  pr(*|Mration.s  for  a  new  edition  of 
Origines,    With  this  view  he  inserted  many  mainiscript 
observations,  in  a  set  of  the  Antiquities  which  he  preserved 
for  his  own  use,  and  which  are  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  furnisher  of  this  article.    But  from  this  and  ail  other 
employments  he  was  prevented  by  death.    His  constitu- 
lioD,  which  was  by  nature  extremely  weak  and  dehcate, 
eould  not  be  otherwise  than*  much  impaired  by  so  unre^ 
mitted  a  course  of  laborious  studies,  in  a  life  wholly  se- 
dentary and  recluse,  which  brought  on  at  an  early  period 
all  tkf^  symptoms  and  inBrmities  of  a  very  advanced  age, 
Tbe  an^ronoh  of  his  djssoinlMm  being  clearly  visible  both 
tA  himself  and  friends,  it  was  sct^ed  between  the  then 
bishop  of  Winchester,  Dr.  Trtmnell,  and  himself,  that  hw 
ihottlid  resign  Havant  to  enable  his  loniship  to  appmnt 
seme  friend  of  the  famfly  to  hold  it,  till  his  eldest  sdn,  then 
aboat  SO  years  of  age,  could  be  collated  to  it.    As  i;his 
however  was  not  carried  into  execution,  it  is  probable  that 

kis  death  came  on  more  l^astily  than  had  been  expected, 
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•  and  prevented  Dr.  Trimuell  from  giv  ing  him  what  he  fully 
intended,  the  fiirst  vacant  prebend  in  Winchester. 

After  a  li£e  thus  spent  in  laborious  puriuttSy  Mr.  Bing* 
ham  died  on  the  17th  of  August,  1723^  it  may  truly  be 
said  of  old  age,  though  he  was  then  only  in  his  55th  year. 
His  body  wit  buried  in  the  ehurdi-yard  of  Headbonrne 
Worthy ;  ba^  as  he  frequently  exprwed  a  dislike  to  mo- 
nnmeDtt  and  pompous  inscriptioiiSy  nothing  of  that  sort 
was  erected  to  his  memory. 

At  the  time  of  his  decease  only  six  of  his  ten  children, 
two  sons  and  four  daughters,  were  living ;  these,  with  their 
widowed  mother,  were  left  in  very  contracted  circum- 
stances^  Mrs*  Bingham  was  therefore  induced  to  sell  the 
copy -right  of  her  late  husband's  writbgs  to  the  bookseller^ 
who  immediately  republished  the  whole  of  his  works  in  two 
volumes  in  folio,  without  making  any  alterations  whatso- 
ever;  and  though  the  eldest  son  nndei took  the  office  of 
correcting  the  press,  he  did  not  insert  any  of  the  manu- 
script additions  which  his  father  had  prepared  ;  as  be  was 
then  so  very  younp;-,  that  he  probably  had  not  iuui  an  op- 
portunity of  exam  nniig  his  lather's  Ijuoks  and  papers  sul- 
ticientiy  to  dibcovt  r  tliat  anv  sucli  preparations  lor  a  new 
edition  had  been  made.  Oi  the  four  daughters,  one  mar- 
ried a  gentleman  of  Hampshire  ;  the  other  three  died  sin- 
gle. The  second  son  will  be  mentioned  m  the  succeeding 
article.  The  widow  died  in  a  Tcry  advanced  age,  in  bishop 
Warner's  college  for  clergymen's  widows,  at  Bromley,  ia 
Kent,  in  1735. 

Of  such  importance  have  the  works  of  this  eminent  wri- 
ter been  esteemed  in  foreign  countries,  that  they  have  all 
been  correctly  translated  into  Latin  by  Grichow,  a  divine 
of  Halle  in  Germany,  11  yob.  4to,  1724 — 38,  and  were 
reprinted  in  1751—61.  But  he  did  not  live  to  receive 
this  flattering  mark  of  approbation,  for  he  died  in  1725. 
Here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe  how  frequently  it  oc« 
curs  that  tim  merits  of  an  eminent  ancestor  derive  honour 
and  emolument  on  their  posterity.  It  is  presumed  tha^ 
the  character  of  the  person  whose  life  we  have  been  writ* 
ing,  was  the  means  of  procuring  the  living  of  Havant  for 
his  eldest  son,  and  the  late  learned  and  excellent  bishdp 
of  London,  Dr.  Lowth,  expressly  assigns  that  reason  for 
bestowing  a  comfortable  Uvingon  bis  grandson.  "  I  vene- 
rate (says  he  in  a  letter  which  conveyed  tlie  presentation) 
the  meuiory  uf  your  excellent  grandfiather,  my  father's  par- 
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ticular  and  most  intimate  friend.  He  was  not  rewarded 
as  he  ought  to  have  been ;  I  therefore  give  you  thi;*  living 
as  a  small  recompense  for  hi.s  great  and  inesMniahlc  iiutiis.** 
We  shall  conclude  this  article  by  giving  the  general  cha- 
racter of  this  divine  :  As  a  writer  his  learning  was  extensive 
and  acute;  his  style  zealous  and  persuasive,  and  his  ap- 
plication uncommonly  persevering.  His  temper,  on  ail 
common  and  indifferent  occasions,  was  mild  and  benevo* 
lent ;  and  to  these  lie  united  great  zeal  in  the  cause  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  Though  his  passions  were  so 
wholly  subject  to  the  guidance  of  religion  and  virtae,  that 
no  worldly  losses  were  sufficient  to  discompose  him,  yet 
whenever  he  believed  the  important  interests  of  the  church 
to  be  in  danger^  be  was  always  eager  to  step  forth  in  its 
defence. 

Besides  what  are  mentioned  above,  Mr.  Bingham  wrote, 

1.  The  French  church's  apology  for  the  church  of  Eng- 
land ;  or  the  objections  of  dissenters  against  the  articles, 
homilies,. liturgy,  and  canoos  of  the  English  church,  con- 
sidered, and  answered  upon  the  principles  of  the  reformed 
church  of  France.  A  work  chiefly  extracted  out  of  the 
authentic  acts  and  decrees  of  the  French  national  synods, 
and  the  most  approved  writers  of  that  churcii/'  170G,  8vo. 

2.  •*  Scholasiicai  history  of  the  practice  of  the  church  in 
reference  to  the  ajiaiiiaistration  of  Baptism  by  Laymen,  part 
I."  1712,  8vo.  3.  "  A  scholastical  history  of  Lay-l>n)nism, 
part  II.  with  some  considerations  on  Dr.  Brett's  answer  to 
lije  fu  st  part/*  8vo.  To  which  is  pt  infixed,  The  state  of 
the  [) recent  controversy  :  anf!  ru  the  v.nd  is  an  Appendiir, 
contauuiig  some  remarks  on  the  author  of  tlie  second  part 
of  Lay-baptism  invalid.  4.  "  A  discourse  concerning  the 
Mercy  of  God  to  Penitent  Sinners :  intended  for  the  use  of 
persoTis  troubled  in  mind  ;  being  a  sermon  on  Psalm  ciii. 
l^J'*  Printed  singly  at  first,  and  reprinted  among  the 
rest  of  his  works,  in  2  vols,  folio^  1725.^ 

BINGHAM  (Joseph),  the  second  son  of  the  eminent 
writer  before  mentioned,  was  the  last  of  his  numerous, 
£unily,  and  consequently  extremely  young  at  the  time  of 
his  father^s  death.   Though  he  died  in  very  early  life,  yet 

>  Bif^?.  TMf  a  vcty  meagre  article. — Ni-  l  n'  owyer,  vol.  I.  •\v<i  fr  >m  oiA- 
teriaU  communicated  by  the  rev.  Richard  Uitigham,  H.  A.  minister  of  Uosport 
tfhspvl.  Haath  and  lats  MIsv  of  tftv  o»lte|t,  Oifoid,  fVMt  staadfOa  of 
t^s  Uaittfd  writer. 
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dHTincc  the  short  perioil  of  his  existence,  he  pTirsued  hU 
»iutiic:»  with  such  unre  mitting 'persevei*ance,  aiul  gave  such 
VhtIv  ipr©ofH  <y(  <^enius  aiul  souikI  understandmrr,  and  so 
s4roiigly  evince d  Ihs  dctenuinatiou  to  tread  in  the  foot- 
steps of  his  father,  as  fully  entitle  bim  to  a  few  lines  from 
the  pen  oi*  the  bio^ropber.    This  young  man  received  bis 
leduoatioi)  on  the  foundatioii  at  the  Cbarter-hou9e>  from 
whence  he  was  at  tbe  ususl  age  iwnmd  to  Corpus  <eetti?ge 
in  Oxford.   In  the  imi^Femty  he  im  a  mutt  exertipiar}'  and 
persevering  student^  and  was  pi^paring  to  givifc  pubiic 
proofs  of  his  diligence^  having  actaally  printed  every  part, 
except  the  titie-pi^  end  piefiute^  «f  a  very  valuabie  edi- 
tion of  the  Theban  stery,  which  wps  completed  end  peb- 
Ikhed  efter  his  death  by  e  gentleman,  into  "arhoae  bands  bis 
papers  had  fallen,  as  a  security  for  a  sum  of  money  wfaiob 
bad  been  borrowed  to  finsilitate  the  publication,  Wbilst 
be  was  thus  useftilly  eaaployed,  and  just  as  lie  was  on  tbe 
point  of  being  ordained,  with  every  prospect  ef  prettotien 
frooi  the  patrormcre  of  archbishop  Potter,  he  was  suddenly 
brought  to  iiii  <^ra\  c,  at  t  [le  immature  age  of  22,  by  an  ill- 
ness wholly  occasioned  by  too  sedentary  a  life,  and  too 
close  an  applKauoii  to  his  studies.    He  lies  buried  in  the 
cloisters  of  C  orpus  college,  without  either  monument,  in- 
Btription,  or  stone  erected  to  his  memory,  though  it  might 
most  truly  he  said  of  him,  that  he  feii  a  «»artyr  to  applica* 
tion,  iiulusiry,  and  learning. ' 

BINGHAM  (GfORGF),  the  sixth  son  of  Hichaal  Binrr- 
ham,  esq.  and  Philadelphia,  daugliter  and  heir  of  John  Po- 
tinger,  esq.  by  Philadelphia,  daughter  of  sir  John  Erule, 
bart.  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  was  bom,  in  1 7  i  5,  at 
Melcomb  Bingham,  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  where  that 
antient  and  respected  family  have  resided  for  many  cen- 
turies. 

Patronised  by  Mr.  Potinger,  his  grandfather,  who  very 
early  discovered  his  promising  talents  and  amiable  dbpoai- 
liiesy  he  wai  at  12  yeata  of  age  sent  to  Uie  king's  college 
at  Westminster;  and  by  his  unremitting  industry  so  ioKi 
preved  bis  abilities,  that  he  was  elected,  befove  be  hai 
reached  his  17th  year,  student  tif  Obrist*ob»idi  in  Oxford. 
Being  here  valued  on  account  of  his  literary  attainments^ 
mnd  justly  beloved  for  the  urbanity  of  hb  manners,  be  was» 
witbm  lour  years  from  his  matriculatiou,  elected  fMaw 
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All  SoaU*  college,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  cultl* 
vating  a  sincere  and  unalterable  friendship  with  many  gen- 
tlemen of  the  most  distinguished  reputation  ;  and  it  has 
been  justly  remarked  to  his  honour  and  credit,  that  he  never 
made  an  acquaintance  by  whom  he  was  not  highly  respect- 
edf  or  formed  an  intimacy  that  was  not  permanent.  The 
late  excellent  judge,  sir  William  Blackstone,  who  was  his 
friend  and  contemporary,  and  whom  he  not  a  little  assisted 
in  his  Stemroata  Cbicheliana,**  well  knew  his  worth,  and 
kept  up  a  correspondence  with  him,  with  a  sincerity  and 
fenrour  una1teI^Bd  and  undiminished,  to  the  last  hpur  of  his 
life.  In  1745-6,  when  party  ran  high,  and  the  Pretender 
had  made  incursions  into  England,  he  served  the  office  of 
proctor  in  the  university,  and  conducted  himself  in  those 
troublesome  times  with  a  proper  spirit  and  resolution,  as 
became  an  iiprig^ht  ii)a<.nstrate  and  a  good  man.  Beinp^  a 
few  years  lifter,  on  the  tUaih  of  the  rev.  ChiisLophci  i'ltt, 
the  excellent  translator  of  Virgirs  i^lncitl,  presented  hy 
George  Pitt,  esq.  (the  late  lord  Rivers)  to  the  rectory  of 
Pimpern,  Dorset,  he  married  a  lady  to  whom  lie  had  been 
some  time  engaged,  by  whom  he  hud  tlirce  children,  a 
daughter  and  two  sons ;  but  his  wife,  vvhotn  he  doated  oil 
with  the  tenderest  affection,  was,  after  the  death  of  her 
youngest  child,  seized  with  an  illness  which  terminated  in 
a  dropsy,  and  brought  her  to  the  ^ruve  in  the  .'^6th  year  of 
her  age.  She  was  buried,  in  1756,  the  chaucel  of  the 
parish-church  of  Pimpern. 

Being  new  a  widower,  he  divided  his  time  between 
theological  studies  and  the  education  of  his  children  ;  but 
having  been  presented  by  sir  Gerard  Napier  to  the  living 
of  More  Critchil,  he  changed  his  residenee  from  Pimpern 
to  his  new  preferment,  that  he  might  by  absence  alleviate 
the  severe  stroke  be  had  sustained,  and  might  enjoy  the 
acquaintance  and  friendship  of  his  hospitable  and  worthy 
patron.  His  patron  did  not  long  survive,  nor  was  he  aU 
lotted  to  continue  long  in  his  new-chosen  habitation ;  for 
being  seized  with  a  violent  ague  and  fever,  from  which  he 
with  the  greatest  difficul^  recovered  by  the  skill  of  his 
physician  and  strength  of  his  constitution,  he  was  obliged 
again  to  return  to  the  rectory  at  Pimpern. 

His  two  sons  were  now  entered  on  the  foundation  at  the 
colle£^e  near  WincUcster,  and  had  both  of  them  made  such 
rapid  pro^^ressin  their  educatiun,  that  they  gave  hun  every 
possible  satisfactiuu.    The  eldest  was  the  senior  scholar 
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at  16  years  of  age,  and  was  certain  of  succeeding  at  the 
next  election  to  that  goal  of  W  icca.uiR  ;il  hoi^c,  a  fellowsiup 
oi  New  college,  in  Oxford  ;  when,  a  few  days  prior  to  that 
sera,  as  be  was  hatiiing  in  the  navigable  river  Itchin,  in  ft 
place  well  known  to  every  Winchester  boy  \»y  the  name  of 
Thf  Pof,  he  was  seized  with  a  cramp  within  two  yards  of 
ihc  shore,  in  the  presence  of  more  than  100  expert  swim- 
mers, and  bis  unfortunate  younger  brother,  who  was  close 
to  him  at  tbe  moment,  and  sunk  beneath  the  water  never 
to  appear  agun.  His  lifeless  body  was  not  found  till  half 
an  hour  had  expired.  All  arts  to  re-animate  him  were  tried 
in  vain  ;  and  he  was  buried  a  few  days  after  in  the  cloisters 
of  Winchester  college,  amidst  the  tears  of  his  afflicted  com« 
pan  ions. 

Mr.  Bingham  was  inconsolable  at  this  event ;  and  his 
most  intimate  friends  obserFed,  that  it  cast  a  gloom  over 
his  countenance  during  the  remainder  of  his  long  life ;  but 
so  silent  is  real  sorrow,  that  he  was  never  heard  to  meu-* 
tion  bis  loss^  nor  was  any  account  of  it  found  among  his 
-  papers,  except  an  insertion  in  a  Family  Bible. 

When  the  author  of  tbe  Antiquities  of  tbe  County  of 
Dorset  first  o0ered  his  labours  to  the  public,  Mr.  Bingliam, 
who  was  not  ignorant  how  much  care  and  study  had  been 
bestowed  in  collecting  those  valuable  materials,  gave  him 
every  assistance  hi  his  power.  By  examining  with  inde- 
fatigable attention  the  numerous  Roman  tumuli  and  caui»e- 
ways  that  abound  in  that  country,  and  l)y  a  ki^owledge  of 
jiiaiiy  circumstances  that  had  escaped  the  obscivauon 
of  others,  he  enriched  ihe  colleciion  with  a  treasure  of 
many  curious  accounts,  and  made  no  small  addition  to  the 
numerous  list  of  subscribers,  by  soliciting  his  friends  in 
behalf  of  Mr.  Hutclniis.  I'iie  author  expressed  his  ac- 
knowledgments in  many  pril'ate  letters;  but  Mr.  Bingham 
would  never  permit  him  to  make  known  from  what  hand  lie 
received  his  communications^  nor  is  tbe  name  of  G.  B.  once 
mentioned  in  tbe  work,  except  after  the  marvellous  ac- 
count of  Sadler's  prophecy,  attested  by  Cuthbert  Bound  ; 
at  the  end  of  the  first  volume  it  is  added,  this  narrative 
was  communicated  by  tbe  rev.  G.  Bingham,  of  Pimpem.** 
The  original  paper,  signed  by  C.  Bound,  which  has  been 
long  preserved  in  the  family,  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  rev.  P.  Bingham,  as  are  also  many  observations,  cor« 
rections,  €t  addttamenta^  never  yet  published. 

Mr.  Bingham  died  at  Pimpern,  beloved  und  regretted. 
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Oct.  11,  1 800,  aged  eighty-five,  and  was  buried  in  the 
chancel  of  Pimpern  church,  where  on  a  marble  monument 
is  engraved  a  classical  and  characteristic  epitaph  by  hit 
son,  the  re?.  Peregrine  Binghamy  rector  of  Raddivey  Bucks. 

As  an  author,  Mr.  Bingham  acquired  a  considerable 
share  of  fame  in  bis  life;-time  by  his  Vindication  of  tbe 
Doctrine  and  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  £ngland,**  occa^ 
siooed  by  Mr.  Theophiius  Llndsey*s  Apology  for  quitting 
his  living,  1774,  8vo ;  and  his  essay  on  the.  Milleniam,** 
entitled  **  Tm       Ai Dissertattones  Apocalyptlcs 

Panl  at  Athens,*'  an  essay ;  a  Commentacy  on  Solo* 
mon^s  Song/'  and  some  semons,  all  which  were  published 
by  his  son  above-mentioned  in  8  vols.  1B04,  Svo,  with  Me- 
moirs of  the  author,  in  which  it  Is  said,  that  Mr.  Bingham 
united  the' profouodest  erudition  with  the  most  eonsnm- 
mate  piety,  and  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  an  iotimate  acquaintance  with  the  earliest  fathers 
of  the  church,  and  an  accurate  skill  in  classic  literature, 
and  in  history  ancient  and  modern,  sacred  and  profane. 
His  opinions,  iiuvvever,  on  some  points,  differed  much 
irom  those  of  his  brethren ;  particularly  in  contending 
that  Mahomet  and  his  rt  ligion  are  the  sole  objects  of  the 
prophecies  of  Daniel  and  iSt.  John,  which  so  many  able  di- 
vines have  uniformly  applied  to  papal  Home.  Upon  this 
account,  when  tlie  Warburionian  lecture  was  offered  him 
in  1781,  he  declined  preaching  it,  because  the  object  of  the 
founder  was  to  prove  the  truth  of  Christianity  from  the 
completion  of  the  prophecies  which  relate  to  tlic  Christian 
church,  especially  the  apostacy  of  papal  Rome.  Mr.  Bing- 
ham conceived  that  the  church  of  Home  is  a  part,  though  a 
corrupt  part,  of  the  Christian  church,  and  which,  agreeing 
with  us  in  fundamentals,  may  be  still  capable  of  reforma- 
tion. In  his  sentiments  on  the  Millenium,  he  restricts  that 
state  to  the  enjoyment  of  uninterrupted  peace  by  tbe 
church  for  a  determined  time,  and  therefore  neither  ad- 
mits that  tbe  Millenium  is  aheady  past,  which  Hammond 
and  a  few  more  thought,  nor  that  it  will  be,  what  the  ma- 
jority €ii  writers  have  described,  the  literal  reigning  of 
the  saints  on  earth,  with  Christ,  for  a  thousand  years.  * 

BINI  (SsvERiM},  in  Latin  BiNius,  was  bgrn  at  Randel« 
jraidt,  in  the  country  of  Julien,  and  became  canon  and 
professor  of  divinity  at  Cologn,  where  he  died  in  164K 
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He  b  known,  and  not  much  to  his  credit,  as  the  editor  of 
.  m  Collection  of  the  Councils,"  Cologne,  1606,  4  vols.  foL 
161$»  9  vols,  and  Paris,  1636,  10  vols,  with  notes  from 
Baro&ius,  Bellarmiiiy  Suarez,  &c.  but  he  has  taken  so 
many  liberties  in  capriciously  altering  these  councils  in 
many  parts,  that  it  becomes  necessaiy  to  caution  the  reader 
against  the  purchase  of  his  work.  Usher  calls  him  <^Con-> 
taminator  Concilioram.**  * 

BINNING  (Hugh),  a  Scotch  divine,  was  bom  in  the 
shire  of  Air,  1627,  and  educated  in  the  university  of  Glas« 
gow,  where  he  took  his  degrees,  and  in  his  nineteenth 
year  was  appointed  regent  and  professor  of  moral  philoso- 
phy, and  was  among  the  first  in  Scotland  that  began  to 
reform  philosophy  from  the  barbarous  terms  and  jargon  of 
the  school -men.    As  a  preacher  his  talents  were  extremely 
popular,  and  alter  he  had  preaclied  some  time  as  a  proba- 
tioner, he  was  elected  minister  of  Go  van,  near  Glasgow. 
In  his  ministerial  coiuluct  and  character  few  excelled  him, 
and  the  sweetness  oi  ius  temper  was  such,  that  all  seemed 
to  know  his  worth  but  himself.    At  last  his  iiu  essant  la- 
bours brought  on  a  consumption,  which  put  a  period  to 
his  life  at  Govan,  1654,  ao^ed  29.    He  once  had  an  inter- 
view witli  Cromwell  when  the  latter  was  in  Scotland,  and 
had  appointed  a  meetii:g  of  the  presbyterians  and  inde- 
pendents to  dispute  before  him.    Mr.  Binning  was  present 
on  this  occasion,  and  managed  the  cause  of  presbyterianism 
with  so  much  skill  as  to  puzzle  Cromweirs  independent 
ministers.   After  the  dispute,  Oliyer  asked  the  name  of 
that    learned  and  bold  yoongman,^*  and  beini:  toUl  his 
name  was  Hugh  Binning,  he  said,  with  a  wretched  play 
on  words,     He  hath  bound  well  indeed,  but,^*  clapping  his 
hand  on  his  sword,    this  will  loose  all  again."    His  tracts, 
semions,  and  comtnenlaries  on  the  epistle  to  the  Homans, 
were  published  separately ;  but  they  have  been  since  col-> 
lected  into  one  volnme^  4tts  and  printed  at  Edinburgh, 
1785.  • 

BJOERNSTAHL  (Jamss  Jonas),  a  Swedish  tmveller 
of  considerable  note,  was  bom  in  the  province  of  Suder« 
mania,  in  173I.   After  completing  his  studies  at  Upsal,  he  . 
was  engaged  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  baron  de  Rudbeck, 
with  whose  son  he  travelled  in  England,  France,  Italy, 

1  Biop:.  Uuirenelle.^Moreri.— F<»ppeoBibU  Bdf.  trho  bu  tiM  impiideK* 
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Gerauuijy  &c.  BuriDg  his  residence  mi  Ym^  he  applied 
himself  eagerly  to  the  study  of  the  oriental  languages,  for 
which  he  bad  always  bad  a  strong  predilection.  On  his 
return^  Gustavus  III.  employed  him  on  a  voyage  to  Greece, 
Syria^  and  Kgj  pt,  and  at  the  same  time  appomted  himtittt* 
lar  professor  of  the  university  of  Ltmden.  He  departed 
accordingly  in  1776  for  Constantinople,  where  he  remained 
some  time  to  acquire  the  Turkish  language ;  and  was  af* 
terwards  pursuing  his  journey,  when  he  was  seized  with 
the  phigue,  and  died  at  Salonicbi,  or  Saioiuca,  July  12, 
1779.  His  letters,  coniaining  an  account  of  his  travels, 
were  puijlished  in  Swedish  at  Stockholm,  1778,  3  vols.  8vo. 
They  contain  many  cunous  particulars  respecting  medals, 
njannscripis,  scarce  books,  and  some  interesting  anecdotes 
of  Voltaire,  whom  he  visited,  yet  he  is  accused  of  inac- 
curacy 111  manv  points  ;  hnt  it  ought  to  be  added^  tha( 
these  letters  were  not  intended  for  publication*  ^ 
BIOX.    See  iMOSCHUS. 

BION,  a  Greek  philosopher,  who  flourished  300  B.  C. 
was  born  at  Borysthenes,  a  Greek  town  on  tiie  borders  of 
the  river  of  that  name,  now  the  Doeiper.  Of  his  familyi* 
he  is  said  to  have  given  the  following  account  to  king  An* 
tigonus,  who  bad  heard  something  of  bis  mean  birth,  and 
thinking  to  embarrass  him,  demanded  bis  name,  his  conn- 
try,  his  origin,  &c.  Bion,  without  being  in  the  least  dis- 
concerted, answered,  IVly  father  was  a  freed«man,  whose 
employment  was  to  sell  salt-fish.  He  bad  been  a  Sqrthian, 
bom  on  the  banks  of  the  Borysthenes.  He  got  acquainted 
with  my  mother  in  a  place  of  bad  fame,  and  there  the 
couple  celebrated  their  hopeful  marriage.  My  father  af- 
terwards committed  some  crime,  with  £e  precise  nature  of 
which  I  am  unacquainted ;  and  for  this,  he,  his  wife,  and 
his  children,  were  exposed  to  sale*  I  was  then  a  sprightly 
boy.  An  orator  purchased  me:  and  on  his  death,  be- 
queathed to  me  all  his  effects.  I  instantly  tore  bis  will, 
threw  it  luLo  the  fire,  and  went  to  Athens,  where  I  applied 
to  the  study  of  philosophy.**  In  this  city  he  iirst  attached 
himself  to  Crates,  and  became  a  cynic,  ami  then  embraced 
the  opinions  of  Theodorus,  the  atheist,  ami  Theophrastus, 
and  at  last  became  a  pliilosopher  in  bis  own  way,  without 
beiongiug  to  any  sect.  The  name  of  philosopher,  how- 
ever, seems  ill  applied  to  him.    He  uttered,  indeed,  some 
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wise  and  moral  sayings,  hut  his  general  conduct  was  that 
of  extreme  profligacy.  He  died  at  Chalcis,  and  during  h;s 
last  illness,  is  said  to  have  repented  of  his  libertinism,  for 
which  he  endeavoured  to  atone  by  superstitious  obser- 
vances. He  wrote  copiously  on  the  subject  of  morals,  and 
Stobeus  has  preserved  a  tew  fragments.* 

BIONDI  (John  Francis),  was  born  in  Liesena,  an 
island  in  Daimatia,  in  the  Gulf  of  Vemc  e,  in  1572,  and 
was  introduced  by  the  celebrated  sir  Henry  Wotton,  the 
ambassador  there,  to  the  notice  of  king  Janies  I.  He  was 
by  that  pniu  e  sent  with  a  secret  commission  to  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  and  was  afterwards  made  a  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
chamber, and  received  the  honour  of  knightliood.  His 
elegant  *^  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  betwixt  the  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster,**  which  was  written  in  Italian,  and 
translated  into  English  by  Henry  Carey,  earl  of  Mon- 
iDoiith,  gained  him  great  reputation.  It  should  be  ob- 
served that,  like  other  foreign  writers  of  our  English  stoiy^ 
he  has  strangely  disfigured  the  proper  names.  His  history 
ms  first  printed  at  Venice,  1637,  3  vols.  4to,  and  at  Bo* 
logna in  1647.  The  Engtish  translation  appeared  in! 64 1. 
The  subsequent  troubles  in  England  prevented  him  from 
continuing  it  as  he  intended.  He  also  wrote  some  Italian 
romances.  He  married  a  sister  of  sir  Theodore  Mayerne, 
and  went  from  England  to  die  canton  of  Berne,  where  he 
4iedinl644.' 

BIONDO.  SeeFLAVIO. 

BlRAGO  (Francis),  an  Italian  author  of  great  autho- 
rity in  the  science  of  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  been 

professor,  that  which  the  Itahanscall  Scienza  cavalleresca, 
which  embraces  all  questions  relative  to  nobility,  tlie  pro- 
fession of  arms,  the  ancient  customs  of  chivalry,  and  tlie 
laws  of  honour.  He  was  liuiu  in  1562,  of  a  noble  Milanese 
family,  and  lived  and  wrote  as  late  as  the  year  1637,  but 
beyond  that  his  history  cannot  be  traced.  Being  the  eld- 
est of  six  hroihers,  he  assumed,  in  his  ^Mitings,  the  title 
of  sigFinr  Metono  nud  Siriano,  two  fiefs  belonging  to  his 
family  In  the  territory  of  Pavia.  From  Crescenzi,  a  con- 
temporai y,  and  author  of  a  "  treatise  on  the  nobility  of 
Italy,*'  we  learn  that  Birago  was  arbitrator  of  ail  chivalrous 
disputes  in  Lombardy :  and  that  in  all  parts  of  Italy  ho 

*  Stanley. — Geo.  Diet.— Moreri. — Ft-nelon's  Ltre»  by  Corinack.— Brocker. 
s  Gm^r.— And  Omgef^  Lattcn,  p.  41.<p«^iBf.  1]tt«,—Wslpslt*i  Sajal 
Md  VoUe  Autboitt  in  arc*  fieiiiy  stilof  MoaaMutli. 
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was  eotisolted  as  an  oracle,  and  his  opinions  were  decisive^ 
being  considered  as  a  gentleman  who  united  honourable 
spirit  with  high  blood.  He  wrote  several  works  on  the 
subject,  enumerated  by  Gin^iu  ul,  tlic  principal  of  which 
were  collected  and  pubiislitd  in  one  vol.  4to,  under  the 
title  Opere  cavalieresche  distinte  in  quattro  hbri,  cio^ 
in  discorsi  3  consigli,  libro  I  e  II  i  e  decisioni,**  Bologna, 
.  1686.* 

BIH  AGUE  (Clement),  an  engraver  on  precious  stones, 
was  ixn  ii  at  Milan,  but  exercised  his  art  principally  in 
Spain  about  the  middle  of  t!ie  sixteenth  century.  He  was 
the  first  who  (iisco\xM"C(.i  a  method  of  engraving  on  the 
diamond,  which  before  was  thought  impenetrable  by  the 
graver.  The  first  work  he  executed  of  this  kind  was  a 
portrait  of  don  Carlos  the  unfortunate  son  of  PliiUp  II» 
He  also  engraved,  on  diamond,  the  arms  of  Spain  as  a  seal 
for  that  prince.* 

BIRAGUE  (Flaminio  de),  one  of  the  king  of  France's 
gentlemen  of  the  household,  distinguished  himself  for  his 
taste  for  French  poetry,  although  an  Italian  by  birth.  He 
took  Ronsard  for  his  models  and  copied  at  least  his  faults* 
His  Premieres  ceurres  poetiqnes*'  were  printed  at  Paris, 
in  rsSl  and  1585,  I2mo^  dedicated  to  his  unde  Rene  da 
Bhrague,  cardiDal  and  chancellor  of  France.  They  consist 
of  a  number  of  sonnets,  and  other  minor  pieces,  aiddwsed 
to  a  young  lady,  named  Maria,  for  whom  he  professed  a 
passion,  but  he  regrets  the  time  he  has  tost  in  that  fruit- 
less pnrsuit.  He  wrote  also,  according  to  general  opinion, 
a  satire  entitled,  "  L'Enfer  de  la  mere  Cardine,  traitant 
de  rhornbie  balaille  qui  fut  aux  enfers,  aux  noces  du  por- 
tier  Cerberus  ( t  cic  Cardine,''  Pans,  ijSo,  8vo,  and  1597, 
both  editions  very  rare.  In  1793,  however,  the  elder  Di- 
dot  thought  It  worth  wliile  to  print  an  elegant  edition  in 
8?o,  of  ouiy  one  hundred  copies,  eight  of  which  are  on 
vellum.  • 

BIRCH  (Thomas),  a  late  valuable  historical  and  bio- 
graphical writer,  was  horn  in  the  parish  of  St.  Johrfg 
Clerkenwell,  on  the'J^d  of  November,  170S.  His  parents 
were  both  of  them  quakers,  and  his  father,  Josepli  Birch, 
was  a  coffee -mill  maker  by  trade.  Mr.  Joseph  Birch  en« 
deaTOured  to  bring  up  his  son  Thomas  to  his  own  business ; 
but  so  ardent  was  the  youth's  passion  for  reading,  that  ho 

>  lUof.  UiiiTtri<U«,  *  Ibid,         •    •  IMd. 
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solicited  his  father  to  be  indulged  in  his  inclination,  pro« 
mising,  in  that  case,  to^  provide  for  himself.    The  hrsi 
school  he  went  to  was  at  HemeUhempsted  in  Hertforcishire, 
kept  by  John  Owen,  a  rigid  quaker,  for  whom  Mr.  fiircb 
afterwards  officiated,  some  little  while,  as  an  usher,  but  at 
present  he  made  Very  little  progress.    The  next  school  in 
which  he  received  bis  education  was  taught  by  one  Welby, 
who  lived  near  Turnbull-streety  Clerkenwell»  a  man  who  . 
never  had  above  eight  or  ten  scholars  at  a  time,  whom  he 
professed  to  instruct  in  the  Latin  tongue  in  the  short  space 
of  a  year  and  a  half,  and  had  great  success  with  Mr.  Birch, 
who  afterwards  lived  with  him  as  an  usher ;  as  he  also  after- 
wards was  to  Mr.  Besse,  the  fiimous  quaker  in  George's 
court  near  St.  John's  lane,  who  published  the  posthumous 
works  of  Claridge.    It  is  farther  said,  tliat  he  went  to 
Ireland  with  dean  Smedley  ;  but  in  what  year  he  passed 
over  to  that  country,  ami  how  long  hi.t  resided  with  the 
dean,  cannot  now  be  ascei  laineci.     in  his  reiuovals  as  an 
usher,  he  always  took  care  to  get  into  a  still  better  school, 
and  where  he  might  have  the  pjreatest  oppuiLunity  of  stu- 
dying the  most  valuable  books,  in  which  he  was  indefati- 
gable, and  biolc  many  hours  from  sleep  to  increase  his 
stock  of  knowledge.  By  this  unreuutting  diligence,  though 
be  hati  not  the  happiness  of  an  university  education,  he 
soon  became  qualified  to  take  holy  orders  in  the  chnr(  li  of 
Etigland  ;  and  as  his  early  connections  were  of  a  ditiereut 
kind,  his  being  ordained  was  a  matter  of  no  small  surprise 
to  his  old  acquaintance.  In  172S,  he  married  the  daughter 
of  one  Mr.  Cox,  a  clergyman  to  whom  he  was  afterwards 
curate ;  and  in  this  union  he  was  singularly  happy  :  but 
bis  felicity  was  of  a  short  duration,  Mrs.  Birch  dying  in 
less  than  twelve  montlis  after  their  marriage.   The  dis- 
order which  carried  her  off  was  a  consumption  accelerated 
by  childbeariug,  and  almost  in  the  very  article  of  ber 
death  she  wrote  to  ber  husband  the  following  letter: 

This  day  I  return  you,  my  dearest  life,  my  sincere, 
l^earty  thanks  for  every  favour  bestowed  on  your  most  faith* 
ful  and  obedient  wife, 

«  July  31,  1 729.  HaKITAR  BirCH.** 

How  much  Jdr,  Birch  was  affected  by  this  calamity  ap- 
pears from  some  verses  written  by  him,  August  3d,  1729, 
on  bis  wife's  cofihi,  and  iiisened  lu  Mrs.  Rowe's  Miscel- 
laneous Works.  That  Mrs.  Birch  was  a  woman  oi'  very 
aoiicible  accouipli^iiments,  is  not  only  evident  iroui  the 
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venea  mentioned,  but  from  two  Latin  epitaphs  drawn 
up  for  ber ;  one  by  her  husband,  and  the  other  by  Dr.  Dale, 
which  last  was  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  James  Ralph. 

Ill  both  these  epitaphs,  she  is  celebrated  as  having  pos- 
sessed an  uncommon  share  of  knowledi^e  and  taste,  and 
many  virtues.    After  this  melancholy  event,   he  was  or- 
dained iieacon  by  the  bishop       Salishury,  Dr.  Houiliy, 
Jan.  17,  1730,  and  priest  by  the  same  prelate,  Dec.  2 1 , 1 73  i , 
and  at  the  same  time  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Sid- 
dington  St.  Mary,  and  the  vicarat^e  of  Siddii»gion  St.  Peter, 
in  Gloucestershire.    He  had  been  r<  connnended,  by  a 
common  friend,  to  the  friendsiiij)  and  f.uour  of  the  late 
lord  high  chancellor  Harduirkr,   then  attorney-general; 
to  whotn,  and  to  the  late  eari  ot  iiardwicke,  he  was  in- 
debted for  all  iiis  preferments.    I'he  chancellor  gave  him 
the  living  of  Ulting  in  the  county  of  Essex,  to  which. he 
was  instituted  by  Dr.  Gibson,  bishop  of  London,  on  the 
SK>th  of  May,  and  he  took  possession  of  it  on  the  day  foU 
lowing.   In  17r54,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  domestio 
chaplains  to  William  eari  of  Kilmarnock,  the  unfortunate 
noUeman  who  was  afterwards  beheaded,  on  the  l8th  of 
August,  1746,  for  having  been  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  x 
1745.   The  earl  of  Kilmarnock  was,  we  believe,  in  more 
early  life,  understood  to  be  a  whig ;  and  under  no  other 
character  could  Mr.  Birch  have  been  introduced  to  his 
lordship's  notice.   On  the  20th  of  February,  1734*5,  Mr. 
Birch  had  the  honour  of  being  chosen  a  member  of  the 
royal  society,  sir  Hans  Sloane  taking  a  leading  part  in  the 
election.    The  same  honour  was  done  him  on  the  1 1  th  of 
December  173.5,  by  the  society  of  antiquaries ;  of  which 
he  afterwartis  became  director.    A  teu  weeks  before  lie 
was  chosen  into  the  latter,  the  Mfirisciial  college  ol  Aberdeen 
hud  conferred  on  him,  by  d][)lunia,  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts.    In  the  Spring  of  1743,  by  the  favour  of  his  nohle 
patron  before  mentioned,  he  received  a  more  substantial 
beoeht ;  being  presented  by  the  crown  to  the  rei  tury  of 
Lundewy  WeUVey  in  the  county  of  Pembroke.    To  this 
benehce,  which  was  a  sinecure,  he  was  instituted  on  the 
7th  of  May,  by  Dr.  Edward  Willes,  bishop  of  St.  David's. 
On  the  24th  of  February,  1743-4,  he  was  presented  to  the 
rectories  of  St.  Michael,  Wood-street,  and  St.  Mary,  Stain- 
ing, united.    His  next  preferment  was  likewise  in  the  city 
of  London ;  being  to  the  united  rectories  of  St.  Margaret 
Pattens  J  and  St.  Gabriel|  Fencbncch^street,  to  which  he 
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was  presented  in  the  begintiing  of  Febmery,  1745-6,  In 
Januaiy,  1752^  be  was  elected  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
royal  society,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Cromwell  Mortimeri  de* 
ceased.    In  Janaafy  1758,  the  Marischal  college  of  Aber- 
deen created  him  doctor  of  divinity ;  and  in  that  year,  the 
same  honour  was  conferred  on  him  by  that  excellent  pre* 
late.  Dr.  Thomas  Herring,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Our 
author  was  also  a  trustee  of  the  Britnh  Museum,   Hie  last 
preferment  given  to  Dr.  Birch,  was  the  rectory  of  Depden 
in  Essex ;  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  the  late  earl  of 
Hardwicko.    Dcpdeii  itself,  indeed,  was  in  the  patronage 
ot  Mr.  Chiswell,  and  in  the  possession  of  the  rev.  Dr.  Cock. 
But  the  benefice  in  lord  Hardwicke*s  gift,  beincr  at  too  great 
a  dihUiice  iVom  town,  to  he  leo^ally  held  by  Dr.  Birc  h,  he  ob- 
tained an  exchau^;e  with  Dr.  Cock.  Dr.  Birch  was  instituted 
to  Dopden  by  the  late  eminent  bishop  Sherlock,  on  the  25tb 
of  February  1761  ;  and  he  continued  possessed  of  this  pre- 
ferment, together  with  the  united  rectories  of  St.  Margaret 
Pattens,  and  St.  Gabriel,  Fenchurch-street,  till  his  decease. 
In  1765,  he  resigned  his  office  of  secretary  to  the  royal 
society,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Maty.     Dr.  Birch's 
health  declining  about  this  time,  he  was  ordered  to  ride  for 
the  reooFeiy  of  it;  but  being  a  bad  horsemaili  and  going 
out,  contrary  to  advice,  on  a  frosty  day,  he  waa  unfortn* 
iiately  thrown  from  his  horse,  on  the  road  betwixt  London 
and  Hampstead,  and  killed  on  the  spot.  Dr.  William  Wat- 
son,  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields^  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the 
accident  of  the  iall^  hastened  to  the  relief  of  his  friend,  but 
HI  vain.   It  is  not  known  whether  Dr.  Birch's  hH  might 
not  have  b^en  occasioned  by  an  apoplexy.   This  melan- 
choly event  happened  on  the  9th  of  January  1766,  in  the 
61st  year  of  his  age/  to  the  great  regret  of  the  doctor'a 
numerous  literary  &ends«   Some  days  after  his  death,  he 
was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  his  own  chureh  of  St  Mar- 
garet Pattens.    Dr.  Birch  had,  in  his  life-time,  been  very 
generous  to  his  relations ;  and  none  that  were  near  to  him 
being  living  ai  his  dcceabc,  he  bequeathed  his  library  of 
books  and  manuscripts,  many  of  which  are  valuable,  to 
the  British  Museum.    He,  likewise,  left  the  remaiiuicr  of 
his  fortune,  which  amounted  to  not  much  more  than  five 
hundred  pounds,  to  be  laid  out  in  government  securities, 
for  the  purpose  of  ^ippiying  the  interest  to  increase  the 
stipend  of  the  three  assistant  librarians.    Thus  manifesting 

at  his  death,  as  he  had  done  durmg  his  whole  iile,  bis  re« 
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•poet  for  litenturei  aod  hw  desire  to  promote  usefiil  knovr*- 
ledge. 

Having  related  tbe  more  personal  and  private  circum* 
stances  of  Dr.  Birches  history,  we  proceed  to  bis  various 

publications.  The  first  great  work  he  engaged  in,  was 
**The  (jeiieral  Diciioiuiry,  historical  and  critical whereiu 
a  new  iraiislatiou  ut  that  uf  the  celebrated  Mr.  Bayle  was 
included ;  and  which  was  interspersed  with  several  thou- 
sand lives  never  before  piibhshed.  It  was  on  the  29tb  of 
April,  1734,  that  Dr.  Birch,  in  conjunction  with  the  rev. 
Mr.  John  Peter  Bernard,  and  Mr.  John  Lot  kinan,  agreed 
with  the  booksellers  to  carry  on  this  Hii|)ortant  undertak- 
inor;  and  Mr.  George  Sale  was  employed  to  draw  up  the 
articles  rchuing  to  oriental  history.  "^J'he  whole  design 
was  completed  in  ten  volumes,  folio;  the  first  of  which 
appeared  in  1734,  and  the  last  in  1741.  It  is  universally 
allowed,  that  this  work  contains  a  very  extensive  and  use- 
ful body  of  biograpbioal  knowledge.  We  are  not  told 
wbat  were  the  particular  articles  written  by  Dr.  Bircb; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  of  bis  having  executed  a  great  part 
of  tbe  dictionary :  neither  is  it,  we  suppose,  any  dispa- 
ngeoient  to  his  coadjutorsi  to  say,  tbat  be  was  superior 
to  diem  in  abilities  and  repotatioo,  witb  tbe  exception  of 
Mr.  George  Sale,  wbo  was,  without  controveny,  eminently 
qualified  for  tbe  department  be  bad  undertaken.  Tbe  ' 
next  great  design  in  wbicb  Dr.  Birch  engaged,  was  tbe 
publication  of  Tburloe's  State  Papers.**  This  collection, 
which  comprised  seven  volumes  in  folio,  came  out  in  174f. 
It  ia  dedicated  to  tbe  late  lord  chancellor  Hardwicke,  and 
there  is  prefixed  to  it  a  life  of  Thurloe ;  but  whether  it 
was  written  or  not  by  our  author,  does  not  appear.  Tbe 
same  life  had  been  separately  published  not  long  before. 
The  letters  and  papers  in  this  tulkcuon  throw  the  greatest 
light  on  the  perioil  to  which  they  relate,  and  are  accom- 
panied with  proper  references,  aiid  a  complete  index  to 
each  volume,  yet  was  a  work  by  which  the  proprietors 
were  great  losers.  In  1744,  Dr.  Birch  published,  in  octavo, 
a  **  Life  of  the  honourable  Robert  Boyle,  esq  which 
hath  since  been  prehxed  to  the  quarto  edition  of  the  works 
ijF  that  philosopher.  In  the  same  year,  our  author  began 
his  assistance  to  Houbraken  and  Vertue,  in  their  design  of 
publishing,  in  folio,  the  Heads  of  illustrious  persons  of 
Great  Britain,*'  engraved  by  those  two  artists,  but  chiefly 
by  Mr.  Uoubiakeo.   To  each  head  was  annexed,  by  Dr, 
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Birch,  the  life  and  character  of  the  person  represented. 
The  first  volume  of  this  work,  which  came  out  in  numbers^ 
was  completed  in  17 47,  and  the  second  in  1752.  Our 
autbor>  concern  in  this  undertaking  did  not  hinder  his 
prosecuting,  at  the  same  time,  other  historical  disquisi- 
tions: for,  in  1747,  appeared,  in  octavo,  His  inquiiy 
into  the  share  which  king  Charles  the  First  iiad  in  the 
transactions  uf  the  earl  of  Glamorgan/'  A  second  editioo 
of  the  Inquiry  was  published  in.  1756,  and  it  was  a  work 
that  excited  do  small  degree  of  attention.  In  1751,  Dr* 
Birch  was  editor  of  the  Miscellaneous  works  of  sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh  to  which  was  prefixed  the  life  of  that  un- 
fortunate and  injured  man.  Previously  to  this,  Dr.  Birch 
poblisbed  An  historical  view  of  the  negociations  between 
the  courts  of  England,  France,  and  Brussels,  from  1592 
to  1617  ;  extracted  chiefly  tVoni  the  MS  State  Papers  of 
sir  'ri3o!iia:>  Edmoiules,  knight,  ruibasijador  m  i  raiite,  and 
ai  Brussels,  and  treasurer  ot  ihc  household  to  the  kings 
James  I.  and  Charles  1.  and  Anihony  Bacon,  esq.  bro- 
ther to  the  lord  chancellor  Bacon.  To  which  is  addeti,  a 
relation  of  the  state  of  France,  with  the  character  ui  Henry 
IV.  and  the  principal  persun-s  uf  that  court,  dra\.  ii  up  hy 
sir  C>L(jrgc  Carcw,  upon  his  retuni  from  his  embassy  there 
in  iuui>,  and  addressed  to  king  James  I.  never  before 
printed. "  This  work,  which  consists  of  one  volume,  in 
octavo,  appeared  in  1749;  and,  in  an  intrdductory  discourse 
to  the  honourable  Philip  Yorke,  esq.  (the  iate  earl  of 
Hardwicke),  Dr.  Birch  makes  some  retiectioDS  on  the  oti« 
lity  of  deducing  history  from  its  only  true  and  unerring 
sotllrces,  the  original  letters  and  papeis  of  those  eminent 
men,  who  were  the  principal  actors  in  the  administration 
of  affairs ;  after  which  he  gives  some  account  of  the  lives 
of  sir  Thomas  Edmondesi  sir  George  Carew,  and  Mr.  An- 
thony Bacon.  The  Historical  View*'  is  ondoubtiedly  a 
valuable  performance^  and  hath  brought  to  li-^lit  a  variety 
of  particulars  relative  to  the  subjects  and  the  period  treated 
of,  which  before  were  either  not  at  all,  or  not  so  fully 
kiiown.  In  1 7  5 1 ,  was  published  by  our  author,  an  edition, 
in  two  volumes,  1(vo,  of  the  Theological,  moral,  dra- 
matic, and  poetical  works  of  Mrs.  Catherine  Cockbum 
with  an  account  of  her  life.  In  the  next  year  came  out 
his  "  Life  of  the  most  reverend  Dr.  John  Tillotson,  lord 
arclibibiiop  of  Canterbury.  Complied  chiefly  lium  Ixis 
origioal  papers  aiid  letters.''    A  second  ^dition^  corrected 
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and  enlarged,  appeared  in  1753.    This  work,  which  was 
dedicated  to  archbishop  Herring,  is  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ing and  popular  of  Dr.  BircU's  performances;  and  he  has 
done  great  justice  to  Dr.  Tillotson^s  memoiy,  character^ 
and  virtues.    Our  biographer  hath  likewise  intermixed 
with  his  narrative  of  the  gooci  prelate^s  transactions,  short 
accounts  of  the  persons  occasionally  mentioned ;  a  method  * 
which  he  has  pursued  in  some  of  his  other  publications. 
In  1753,  lie  revised  the  quarto  edition,  in  two  volumes,  of 
Milton* s  prose  works,  and  added  a  new  life  of  that  great 
poet  and  writer.    Dr.  Birch  gave  to  the  world,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  his  *^  Memoirs  of  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, from  the  year  158 1,  till  her  death.   In  which  the 
secret  intrigues  of  her  court,  and  the  conduct  of  her  fa<« 
vourite,  Robert  earl  of  Essex,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
are  particularly  illustrated.    From  the  original  papers  of 
bis  intimate  friend,  Anthony  Bacon,  esq.  and  other  inanii- 
sciipts  never  btiJure  published."    These  memoirs,  wliich 
are  inscribed  to  the  earl  of  llardwicke,  cjive  a  minute  ac- 
count of  the  letters  and  materials  from  which  tliey  are 
taken  :  and  the  whole  work  undoubtedly  forms  a  very  va- 
luable culli'ction  ;  in  which  our  author  has  shewn  Ij  uself 
(as  in  his  other  writings)  to  be  a  faithfn!  and  accurate  com- 
piler;  and  in  which,  hesides  a  full  di'^play  of  the  temper 
*       and  actions  of  the  earl  of  Esse:^,  mucii  light  is  tlirown  nii 
the  characters  of  the  Cecils,  Bacons,  and  many  eminent 
persons  of  that  period.    The  book  is  now  becoming  scarce, 
«nd,  as  it  may  not  speedily  be  republished,  is  rising  in  its 
▼alue.    This  is  the  case,  likewisOi  with  regard  to  the  edi-  . 
tion  of  sir  Walter  Raleigh^s  mtscellaneoos  works.  Dr. 
Birches  next  publication  was    The  history  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  for  improving  of  natural  knowledge, 
from  its  first  rise.    In  which  the  most  considerable  of  those 
papers^  communicated  to  the  society,  which  have  hitherto 
not  b^n  published,  are  inserted  in  their  proper  order,  as 
a  supplement  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions.'*  The 
two  first  volumes  of  this  performance,  which  was  dedicated 
to  bis  kite  majesty,  appeared  in  1756,  and  the  two  other 
volumes  in  1757.   The  histoiy  is  carried  on  to  the  end  of 
the  year  1687 ;  and  if  the  work  bad  been  continued,  and 
had  been  couducted  with  the  same  extent  and  minuteness, 
it  would  have  been  a  very  voluminotis  undertaking.  But, 
though  it  may,  {)ei  l5aps,  be  justly  blamed  in  diis  respect, 
it  certainly  i;ontuuu  imuy  curious  and  eut^rtaiunig  anec*  ^ 
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dotes  concerning  the  manner  of  the  society's  proceedings 
at  their  first  establishment.    It  is  enriched,  likewisr,  with 
a  number  of  personal  circumstances  relative  to  the  mem- 
bers, unci  with  biographical  accounts  ot  such  of  the  more 
coubideiabic  of  them  as  died  in  the  course  of  each  year. 
In  1760,  cauie  out,  in  one  volume,  Svo^  our  author's  life 
of  Henry  prince  of  Wales,  eldest  son  of  king  James  L 
Compiled  chiefly  from  his  own  papers,  and  other  manu- 
scripts^  never  before  published."    It  is  dedicated  to  his 
present  majesty,  then  prince  of  Wales.    Some  have  ob- 
jected to  this  work,  that  it  abounds  too  much  with  tri6ing 
details,  and  that  Dr*  Birch  has  not  given  sufficient  scope 
to  such  aeflections  and  disquisitions  as  arose  from  bis  sub- 
ject.  It  musty  nevertheless,  be  acknowledged,  that  it  af- 
fords a  more  exact  and  copious  account  than  had  hitherto 
appeared  of  a  prince  whose  memory  has  always  been  re- 
markably popular;  and  that  various  facts,  respecting  se- 
veral other  eminent  characters,  are  occasionally  intro* 
duced*  Another  of  his  publications  was,   Letters,  speeches, 
charges,  advices,  &c.  of  Francis  Bacon,  lord  viscount  St. 
Alban,  lord  chancellor  of  England.**     This  collection, 
which  is  comprised  in  one  volume,  8vo,  and  is  dedicated 
to  the  honoLiriihle  Charles  Yorke,  esq.  appealed  in  11  Go. 
U  IS  taken  from  bunie  papers  which  had  been  originally  in 
the  possession  of  Dr.  Uawity,  lord  Bacon*s  chaplain,  whose 
executor,  Mr.  John  Kavvley,  having  put  them  into  the 
liands  of  Dr.  Tenison,  they  were,  at  length,  deposited  in 
the  manuscript  library  at  Lambeth.    Dr.  Birch,  speaking 
of  these  papers  of  lord  Bacon,  says,  iliat  it  can  scarcely 
be  imagined,  but  tiiat  the  brmgin":  to  light,  from  obscurity 
and  oblivion,  the  remains  of  so  eminent  a  person,  will  be 
thought  an  acquisition  not  inferior  to  the  discovery  (if  the 
ruins  of  Herculaneum  should  afford  such  a  treasure)  of  a 
new  set  of  the  epistles  of  Cicero,  whom  our  immortal 
countryman  most  remarkably  resembled  as  an  orator,  a 
philosopher,  a  writer,  a  lawyer,  and  a  statesman.  Though 
thisy  perhaps,  is  speaking  too  highly  of  a  collection,  which 
contains  many  things  in  it  seemingly  not  very  material,  it 
must,  at  the  same  time,  be  allowed,  that  nothing  can  be 
totally  ttninteresting  which  relates  to  so  illnstrioiis  a  man, 
or  tends,  in  any  degree,  to  give  a  farther  insight  into  his 
character.   To  this  catalogue  we  have  still  to  add  Pro- 
fessor Greaves*s  miscellaneous  works,^*  1737,  in  two  vok* 
$vo.   Dr.  Cttdworth*s  ^Intellectoal  System,**  (improved 
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from  the  Latin  edition  of  Moiheim ;)  his  diseoufse  on  the 

true  notion  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  two  sermons,  with 
an  accunnt  of  his  life  and  writings,  1743,  in  two  vols.  4lo. 
An  editioii  ot  Spciisei's  "  Fairy  Queen,''  1751,  in  three 
vols.  4to,  with  prints  from  designs  by  Kent.  Letters 
Letween  col.  Robert  Hanuiiond,  governor  ot*  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  the  coainiittee  of  loicls  ;uid  commons  at  Derhy- 
house,  gerjeral  Fairfax,  lieut.-geiierul  Cromwell,  coniniis- 
sary  general  Ireton,  &c.  lelutmg  to  king  Charles  L  while 
he  was  confined  in  Carisbrooke-castie  in  that  island.  Now 
fjrst  published.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  letter  from  .Jolm 
Ashburnham,  esq.  to  a  friend,  concerning  ins  deportment 
towards  the  king,  in  his  attendance  on  his  ma^sty  at 
Hampton-court,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,**  1764-,  8vo. 
Dr.  Birch's  last  essay,  The  life  of  Dr.  Ward,**  which 
was  finished  but  a  week  before  his  death,  was  published 
by  Dr.  Ma^,  in  1766. 

Mr.  AyscQUgh  has  e.vtracted,  from  a  small  pocket-book 
belonging  to  Dr.  Birch,  the  following  memoranda  of  some 
pieces  written  by  him,  of  which  he  was  not  before  known 
lo  be  the  author.  1726,  A  Latin  translation  of  Hughes's 
Ode  to  the  Creator.*'  1727,  Verses  on  the  General 
history  of  Printing published  in  the  Genend  hbtory  of 
Printing.  Collections  for  Smedley*s  View.  1728,  "  Abe-'^ 
lard  to  Phiiotas.'*  1 732,  Began  the  General  History.  1739, 
Account  of  Alga,*'  published  in  the  Works  of  the  Learned 
for  July.  **  Account  of  Milton,**  published  in  the  Works 
of  the  Learned.  1741,  Wrote  the  letter  of  Cleander  to 
Smerdis,  in  the  Athenian  Letters.  1742,  W  rote  an  ac- 
count ui  Oit's  sermon,  in  the  Works  of  the  Learnetl.  1743, 
Wrote  the  preface  to  Boyle's  works.  176#,  By  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Stonhouse,  it  appears  that  Dr.  Birch  was  the 
author  of  the  Life  of  the  rev.  Mr.  James  Hervey,  which  is 
prefixed  to  that  gentleman's  writino^s.  He  was  employed, 
likewise,  in  correcting  a  threat  nmnber  of  publications, 
and  among  the  rest  IVIurden's  ^tate  Papers.  At  the  time 
of  the  doctor's  death,  he  had  prepared  for  the  press  a  col- 
lection of  letters,  to  which  he  had  given  the  title  of  His- 
torical Letters,  written  in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and 
Charles  L  conuiniog  a  detail  of  the  pubhc  transactions 
and  events  in  Great  Britain  during  that  period  ;  with  a  va- 
riety of  particulars  not  mentioned  by  our  historians.  Now 
first  published  from  the  ortginab  in  the  British  Museura» 
Paper-office,  and  private  collections.**  These  are  all  the 
separate  publications,  or  intended  works,  of  Dr.  Birch  that 
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l]ave  come  to  our  knowledge,  excoptinjr  a  Sermon  on  tlie 
|H  ()(jt  ot  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  from  die  frame 
and  constitution  of  man,  preached  before  the  college  of 
Physicians,  in  1749,  in  consequence  of  lady  Sadher's  w  ill  ; 
to  which  we  may  add,  that  he  revised  new  editions  of  Ra- 
con*8,  Bovle's,  and  Tiliotson's  works.  1  he  lives  of  Buyie 
and  Tilluison,  though  printed  by  thenis(  Ues,  were  drawn 
lip  partly  with  a  view  to  their  being  preiixed  to  these  great 
men's  writings.  It  would  swell  thi^  article  too  much,  were 
we  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  om*  author's  communications  to 
the  royal  society,  and  of  the  papers  transmitted  by  him  tf> 
that  illustrious  body.  Whoever  looks  into  bis  history  of 
the  eaii^  proceedings  of  the  society,  will  have  no  doubt  of 
the  assiduity  and  diligence  with  which  he  discharged  his 
peculiar  duty  as  secretary.  But  there  is  nothing  which 
sets  Dr.  Birch*s  industry  in  a  more  striking  light  than  the 
vast  number  of  transcripts  which  he  made  with  hisowQ 
bands.  Among  these,  not  to  mention  many  other  instan-> 
cesy  there  are  no  less  than  sixteen  volumes  in  quartoj  of 
Anthony  Bacon's  papers,  transcrihed  from  the  Lambeth 
library  and  other  collections;  and  eight  more  volumes 
of  the  same  st^e,  relative  to  history  and  literature.  Our 
anthor's  correspondence,  by  letters,  was,  likewise,  very 
lairge  and  extensive ;  of  which  numerous  proofs  occur  in 
the  British  Museum.  What  enabled  Dr.  Birch  to  ^ro 
through  such  a  variety  of  undeitakings,  was  liis  being  a 
very  early  riser.  By  this  method,  he  had  executed  the 
business  of  the  morning  before  nuudjers  ol  people  had  be- 
gun it :  and,  imieed,  it  is  the  peculiar  advantage  ol  rising 
betimes,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  interruptions, 
avocations,  or  engagements  whatever,  to  deprive  a  man  of 
the  hours  which  have  already  been  well  employed,  or  to 
rob  imn  of  the  consolation  of  rehecting,  that  he  hath  not 
spent  the  day  in  vain.  With  all  this  clnsenes*;  of  applica- 
tion, Dr.  Birch  was  not  a  solitary  recluse.  He  was  of  a  ciieer- 
ful  and  social  temper,  and  entered  much  into  conversation 
with  the  world.  He  was  personally  connected  with  most  of 
the  literary  men  of  his  time,  and  with  some  of  them  he  main- 
tained an  intimate  friendship,  such  as  sir  Hans  Sloane,  Dn  ' 
Mead,  Dr.  Salter,  Mr.  Jortin,  and  Dr.  Maty  ;  Daniel  Wray, 
esq.  Dr.  Morton,  Dr.Ducarel,  Dr.  William  Watson,  &c.  &c. 
^  With  regard  to  the  great,  though  perhaps  he  stood  well  with 
*  many  of  them,  his  chief  connection  was  with  the.  earis  ,of 
Uardwicke,  and  with  the  rest  of  Ae  brauohes  of  that  noble 
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and  respectable  family.  No  one  was  more  ready  than  Dr. 
Birch  to  assist  his  fellow-creatures,  or  entered  more  ardeiuly 
into  useful  and  laudable  undertakings.  He  was  particularly 
active  in  the  Society  for  promoting  literature  by  the  printing 
of  books,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  publication  of 
Tanner's  Bihliotheca  Britannico-Hibernica,  and  some  few 
other  valuable  works.  In  short,  Dr.  Birch  was  entitled  to 
that  highest  praise,  of  being  a  good  man,  as  well  as  a  man  of 
knowledge  and  learning.  His  sentiments  with  respect  to 
subjects  of  divinity  resembled  those  of  bishop  Hoadl y. 

We  have  seen  that  it  lias  been  objected  to  Dr.  Birch, 
that  he  was  sometimes  too  minute  in  his  pubhcatiots,  and 
that  he  did  not  always  exercise,  with  due  severity,  the 
power  of  selection.    The  charge  must  be  confessed  not  to 
be  totally  groundless.   But  it  may  be  alleged  in  our  'au- 
tbor-s  favour,  that  a  man  who  has  a  deep  and  extensive  ac« 
qointance  with  a  subject,  often  sees  a  eoonection  and  im* 
portance  in  some  smaller  circamstances,  which  may  not 
immediately  be  discerned  by  others ;  and,  on  that  account, 
may  have  reasons  for  inserting  them,  that  will  escape  the 
Botiee  of  superficial  minds*   The  same  circumstance  is  no* 
ticed  in  the  following  character  of  Dr.  Birch  by  one  of  our 
predecessors  in  this  Dictionary,  Dr.  Heatbcote,  who  knew 
Dr.  Birch  well,  and  consorted  with  him,  for  the  last  tbir« 
teen  years  of  bis  life.   Dr.  Heatbcote  ^  believes  him  to 
have  been  an  honest,  human^  and  generous  man ;  warm  . 
and  sealotts  in  bis  attachments  to  persons  and  principle, 
but  of  universal  benevolence,  and  ever  ready  to  promote 
tbe  happiness  of  all  men.    He  was  cheerful,  hvely,  and 
spirited,  in  the  highest  degree;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
labours  and  drudgery  he  went  through  in  his  historical  pur- 
suits, no  man  mixed  more  in  company  ;  but  he  was  a  very 
early  riser,  and  thus  had  done  the  business  of  a  niorning  be- 
fore others  had  begun  it.    He  was  not  a  man  of  learning, 
properly  so  called  ;  he  understood  the  Latin  and  French 
languages,  not  critically,  but  very  well;  of  the  Greek  he 
knew  very  little.    He  was,  however,  a  man  of  great  general 
knowledge,  and  excelled  particularly  in  modern  history. 
As  a  collector  and  compiler,  he  was  in  the  mnin  judicious 
in  the  choice  of  his  materials ;  but  was  sometimes  too 
minute  in  uninteresting  details,  and  did  not  always  exer- 
cise, with  due  severitv,  the  power  of  selection.     He  had 
a  favourite  position,  that  we  could  not  be  possessed  of  too 
many  facts ;  and  he  never  departed  firom  it,  though  it  was 
You  V.  U 
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often  urged  to  him,  that  facts,  wbtch  admit  of  no  reason- 
ing^  and  tend  to  no  edificatioo,  which  can  only  serve  to 
•  encumber^  and,  as  it  were,  smother  naefiil  intjeUigenc^ 
had  better  be  consigned  to  oblivion,  than  recorded.  And 
uideed,  in  thu  very  way  of  biographical  compilation,  we 
have  always  been  of  opinion,  that,  if  it  were  less  fashion- 
able to  relate  particulars  of  every  man,  which  are  common 
to  almost  all  men,  we  should  be  eq'>ally  knowing,  and  our 
libraiKvi  would  be  by  tur  less*  crowded.  h\  his  manners, 
Dr.  Biich  was  simple  and  unadected;  very  communicative, 
and  toi  ward  to  assist  in  any  useful  undertakmg  *,  and  oi  a 
spirit  perfectly  disinterested,  and  (as  his  friends  used  to 
tell  him)  too  inattentive  to  his  own  eniuUiment.'** 

BlUCHINGTON  (Stephfn),  or  Bryckjm  on,  or  Brick- 
INGTON,  so  cailed  from  Biichliifj^ion,  in  liie  isle  of 'I'lmnei, 
where  he  was  born,  was  a  Benedictine  monk,  belonging 
to  the  church  of  Canterbury,  into  which  order  he  entered 
about  ilic  year  13^2.  He  wrote  a  history  of  tlie  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  to  the  year  1368,  wiiicn  turms  the 
first  article  in  the  first  volume  of  Wharton's  Angiia  Sacra, 
who  copied  it  from  the  MS.  in  tbe  Lambeth  library. 
Other  historical  MSS.  in  the  same  library  are  attributed  to  ' 
him,  but  remain  unpnblished*   He  in  supposed  tolia?e 

died  in  1407.* 

BIRCKB£K  (Simon),  an  £hgli9h  divine  of  the  aeven- 
tsenth  century,  was  bom  in  1584,  and  in  1600  became  a 
jtudent  in  Queen's  college,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his 
mastei's  degree,  and  obtained  a  fellowship.  •  In  1607  be 
went  into  holy  orders,  and  acquired  much  reputation  for 
his  preaching,  and  among  the  learned,  fat  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  fathers  and  schoolmen.  In  16 1 6  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  th<  reading  of  the  sentences,  and  tbe  year  fol- 
lowing became  vicar  of  the  church  of  Gilliog,  and  the 
chi^l  of  FfiEcet,  near  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire,  where  he 
increased  his  popularity  by  his  punctual  discbarge  of  the 
pastoral  office,  and  by  hb  exemplary  life.  During  the 
usurpation  he  was  not  ejected  from  this  living,  and  died 
Sept.  1656.  His  principal  work,  which  was  highly  valued 
by  Selden  and  other  learned  men,  is  entitled  **  The  Pro- 
tesUni's  evidence,  shewing  that  lor  16U0  years  next  after 

*  Biog.  Ml  mod  «omelloat  pnSMd  to  tbe  sobieqiicat  volimet.— >Ktchol^ 
Boiryrr. 

*  Whartoa's  AogUa  bacra,  vol.  I.  PntC  p.  kix.  — >TMBtr.— >JFakrMU  BiU. 
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Christ,  divers  guides  of  GocVs  «hiirch  have  hi  sundry 
points  of  rfcli'  ioii  taught  as  tiie  cbunch  of  England  nqvr 
doth,''  Londoiii  1634^  4to,  and  in  1657,  fblioi  nitich  en* 
larged.  Some  histories  of  the  church,  particularly  that  of 
.  iWiliier,  seem  to  he  written  on  this  plan.  * 

BIRD  (WiLLiAM)y  an  eminent  musician  and  eomposeiv 
was  one  pf  the  children  of  the  chapel  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  and,  as  asserted  by  Wood  in  the  Ashmolean 
MS.  was  bred  up  under  Tallis.  It  appears,  that  in  1575 
Taliis  and  Bird  were  both  gentlemen  and  also  organists  of 
the  royal  chapel ;  but  the  time  of  their  appointment  to 
Ihts  latter  ofiice  cannot  now  be  ascertained  with  any  exact- 
ness. The  compositipos.  of  Bird  are  many  and  various  ; 
those  of  his  younger  years  were  mostly  for  the  serv  ic  e  of 
the  church.  He  composed  a  work  entitled  "  Sacrarum 
CaUiiooum,  q  jinque  vocum,  priiited  ui  1589  ;  among* 
which  is  that  noble  Lotii[)osition  **  Civitas  sanctitui,"  whicli 
for  many  years  past  has  been  snug  in  the  church  as  an 
anthem,  lo  ilie  words  **Bow  thine  ear,  O  Lord!'*  He  was 
also  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  "  Gradualia,  ac  Can- 
tiones  sacra,  quinis,  qnatemis,  tviinsque  vocibus  conriu- 
nala>,  lib.  primus.'*  Of  this  there  are  two  editioDs,  the 
latter  published  in  1610.  Although  it  appearb  by  these 
works,  that  Bird  was  in  the  strictest  sense  a  church 
musician,  iie  occasionally  gave  to  the  world  compositions 
of  a  secular  kind;  nnd  he  seems  to  be  tiie  i'lvst  among 
Kn^lisli  musicians  that  ever  made  an  essay  in  the  compo« 
s;tif»ii  of  that  elegant  species  of  vocal  harmon}^  the  ma-' 
drigal;  the  La  Verginella"  of  Ariosto,  whtcli  he  set  in 
that  form  for  ^ve  voices,  being  the  luost  ancient  musical 
composition  of  the  kind  to  be  met  with  in  the  wOrks  of 
English  authors.'  Of  his  compositions  for  ^irivate  enter*' 
taimnent,  there  are  extant,  ^  Songs  of  sundry  natures, 
•omeof  gravitie,  and  others  of  myrth,  fit  for  all  companies 
and  voyces,  printed  in  1589;*  and' two  other  collections 
of  the  same  kind,  the  last  of  them  printed  in  1C11. .  But 
tlie  most  permanent  memorials  of  Bird's  excellences  are 
hk  motets  and  anthems ;  to  which  may  be  added  a  fine 
aervioe  in  the  key  of  D  with  the  minor  third,  ttie  first 
compotitton  in  Dr.  Boyce's  CathedraL  Music,  vol.  III. 
and  that  welUknown  canon  of  his^  Non  nobis,  Domine.'* 
Besides  Us  saUories  and  other  emoluments  of  bis  professiou, 

• 

«  Wood*!  AUi.  vol.  IL 
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it  is  to  be  iupposed  that  Bird  derived  some  advantages 
from  the  patent  granted  by  queen  Elizabeth  to  Taiiis  and 
btlDf  for  the  sole  printing  of  music  and  music-paper;  Dr. 
Ward  speaks  of  a  book  which  he  had  seen  with  the  letters 
T*  £•  for  Thomas  East,  Est,  or  £ste,  who  printed  music 
under  that  patent.   Tallis  dying  in  the  patent,  by 

the  terms  of  it,  survived  to  Bird,  wbo^  no  doubt  for  a  va- « 
luable  consideration,  permitted  East  to  exercise  the  right 
of  printing  under  the  protection  of  it ;  and  he  in  the  titles 
page  of  most  of  his  publications  s^les  himself  the  as- 
signee of  William  Bird.**    Bird  died  in  1621).* 

BiRlNGUCCIQ  (Vamucci),  an  Italian  mathematiclaii» 
was  bom  at  Sienna  about  the  end  of  the  6fteenth  centutyt 
and  died  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth.  After  having 
served  in  the  wars  under  the  dukes  of  Parma  and  Ferrara* 
and  the  republic  of  Venice^  he  employed  himself  in  stn<* 
dying  the  art  of  fusing  and  casting  metal  for  cannon,  and 
improving  the  (j^uality  of  gunpowder*  He  was  the  first  of 
his  nation  who  wrote  upon  diese  subjects.  The  work  in 
which  he  laid  down  his  experience  and  pmctice,  was  en« 
titled  Pirotecnia,  nella  quale  si  tratta  non  sole  della  di- 
versita  delle  minere,  ma  anco  di  quanto  si  ricerca  alia 
pratica  di  esse,  e  che  s  appartienne  all'arte  della  fusione 
o  getto  de'  metalli,**  Venice,  1540,  4to,  often  reprinted 
and  traiii»iated.  * 

BIRINUS  (St.)  a  priest  of  Rome,  who  in  the  year  634 
obtained  leave  of  pope  Honunus  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
the  idolaters  in  Britain,  at  which  the  pope  was  so  mucli 
pleased,  that  he  caused  him  to  be  ordained  bishop.  This 
missionary  landing  in  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons, 
with  many  others  baptised  king  Cynegilsus,  who  began  to 
reign  in  the  yearen,  and  filled  the  throne  thirty-one 
years.  St.  Birinus  fixed  his  see  ai  Dercis,  now  Dorches- 
ter, in  Oxfordshire,  in  the  windows  of  which  beautiful 
cburcli  are  stiii  some  remains  of  painting  relative  to  the 
history  of  his  mission.  He  built  and  consecrated  many 
churches,  and  had  great  success  in  converting  th^  natives, 
•  until  his  death,  about  the  ye^  650.  November  29  is  his 
day  in  the  calendar.  He  was  first  buried  at  Dorchester, 
hut  his  remains  were  atorwards  transhued  to  Winchester/ 

1  Hawkins's  Hiit.  of  Masic— Suroey**  Ditto. 
BiOg.  Univerielie. 
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BIRKENHEAD  or  BERKENHEAD  (Sir  Jobn),  «  po* 
littcal  author  in  the  seventeenth  centniy,  was  the -son  of 
Rictiard  Birkenhead,  of  Northw^ch,  in  the'  county  of 
Chestiire*  an  honest  saddler,  who^  if  some  antbors  may  de- 
serve credit,  kept  also  a  little  ale-bouse.   Our  author  was 
born  about  J  6 15,  i  and  having  received  some  tincture  of 
learning  in  the  common  gr<tmmar-schools,  came  to  Ox^ 
Ibrdj  and  was  entered  in  1632,  a  servitor  of  Oriel  college, 
under  the  tuition  of  the  learned  Dr.  Humphrey  Lloyd,  af. 
terwards  hisiiop  of  Bangor.    Dr.  Lloyd  recommended  hua 
to  Laud,  arrhbi>hop  of  Canterbury,  as  his  amanuensis, 
and  ill  that  c.ijjacity  he  discovered  such  talents,  Uiat  the 
arclibishop,  by  Ins  diploiiKi,  created  hiiii  A.  M.  in  1639, 
and  tiie  year  fullo.ving,  by  li  tter  commendatory  troiu  the 
same  grcai  prtlate,  he  was  chosen  probationary  fellow  of 
All-souls  college.    This  preferment  brought  him  to  reside 
consiantiy  in  Oxford,  and  on  king  Charles  I.  making  that 
city  his  head-quaners  during  the  civil  war,  our  author  was 
employed  to  wnte  a  kind  of  journal  in  support  of  the  royal 
cause,  by  winch  he  gained  great  reputation  j  and  his  ma- 
jesty recommenced  him  to  be  chosen  reader  in  moral  phi- 
fosophy,  which  employment  he  enjoyed,  though  with  very 
smalt  proBt,  till  |648,  when  he  was  expelled  by  the  par- 
liament vuitors.    He  retired  afterwards  to  London,  where 
adheriiig  steadily  to  his  princi()les,  he  acquired,  amons 
thosie  of  his  own  sentiments,  the  title  of     The  Loyu 
Poet,**  and  suHered,  from  such  as  had  then  the  power  m 
their  hands,  several  imprisonments,  which  served  only  to 
sharpen  his  wit,  without  abating  hu  courage.    He  pub* 
Mshed,  while  he  thus  lived  in  obscurity,  and,  as  Wood  saysi 
by  his  wits,  some  very  tart  performances,  whicn  were  then 
vciy  highly  relished,  and  are  still  admired  by  the  curious. 
These  were,  like  hi*  former  productions,  levelled  against 
the  republican  lotders,  and  were  writien  with  the  same 
vindictive  poignancy  that  was  then  fashioumble;   Upon  the 
fcstoratioQ  of  king  Charles  II.  he  was  created  April  6, 
1661,  on  the  king*s  letters  sent  for  that  purpose,  D,  C*  U 
by  the  university  of  Oxford ;  and  in  that  qualiqr  w«i  one 
of  the  eminent  civilians  confiilted  by  the  convocation  on 
the  ifoestion  **  Whether  bishops  ought  to  be  present  in 
capital  cases  ?**  and  with  the  rest,  Feb.  2,  1661-2,  gave 
it  under  his  baud,  they  ouj^lit  and  might.     He  was,  about 
the  satne  time,  elected  a  burgess,  to  scr\e  m  paruanjent 
for  W  iitun,  iu  the  countj-  of  Wilts,  and  conuuum^  his 
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services  to  his  mastery  was  by  him  promoted,  on  the  first  ^ 
vacancy,  to  some  office  at  court,  which  he  qoUted  arter- 
l^ards,  and  hecame  master  in  Uie  Faculty  office.  He  was 
knighced  November  14»  1662,  aod  opon  sir  Kicbani  ^at-* 
shaw's  going  \%ith  a  public  charncter  to  the  court  of  Ma^ 
dr'idf  sir  John  Birkenhead  succeeded  hitn  as  master  of  ft* 
quests.  He  was  also  elected  a  member  of  the  royal  sov 
fciety^  an  honour  at  that  time  conferred  on  none  who  were 
not  well  kn  )wn  in  the  republic  of  letters^  as  men  capable 
of  promoting  the  truly  noble  designs  of  that  leerned  body* 
He  lived  afterwards  in  credit  and  esteem  with  men  of  wk 
and  leamtngy  and  received  various  favours  from  the  courts 
in  consideration  of  the  past,  and  to  instigate  him  to  other 
tervices ;  which,  however^  drew  upon  him  some  very  se^ 
vere  attacks  from  those  nho  opposed  the  coprt.  Anthony 
Wood  has  preserved  some  of  their  coarsest  imputations, 
for  what  reason  is  not  very  obvious,  as  Wood  is  in  general 
\ery  partial  to  tlie  loyalist  writers,  iiij  died  in  West- 
minster, December  4,  \61'J,  and  was  interre^l  at  St.  Mar- 
tin's in  the  Fields,  leaving  to  |jis  executors,  sirlku  ij  ird 
Mason,  and  sir  Mnddiford  Bamston,  'a  iargc  and  curious 
collection  of  pan»ph!ets  on  all  subjects. 

Sir  John's  new^papt  i  which  he  wrote  at  Oxford,  was 
entitled  **  Mercurius  Anlicus,  coiiiuniiiicaung  the  intelli- 
gence and  affairs  of  the  louil  to  the  rest  of  the  kiii^rdom." 
It  was  printed  weekly  in  one  sheet,  and  soinctinics  more, 
in  4to ;  and  was  chiefly  caiculateij  to  raise  tiic  ro|>utaiio!i 
of  the^  kiiTf^'s  friends  and  commanders,  and  ridicule  tbose 
who  sideti  uith  tlie  parliament.    They  came  out  regularly 
from  the  beginning  of  1642,  to  the  latter  end  of  1645, 
and  oiterwards,  occasionally.      «  .  <^n   Birkenhead  war 
otherwise  engaged.  Dr.  F«ter  tieyl)n  suppiied  his  place, 
but  was  not  thought  so  capable  of  tiiat  species  of  writings 
as  he  did  not  excel  in  popular  wit,  w  hich  is  necessary  to 
lender  such  kind  of  pieces  acceptable  to  the  public.  The 
parliaoient  thought  6t  to  oppose  this  couit-journal  by  ano- 
tbiyr  on  their  side  of  the  question,  under  the  title  of  "  Mer^ 
curius  Britaonicus,"  written  by  Marcbmont  Nedhaoi,  to 
whom  the  royaUsta  ^we  the  name  of  **  foul-mouthed 
Keciham;**  who,  finding  bimaelf  aonewbat  oneqeal  to  the 
Oxford  writer,  thought  It  to  ascribe  the    Mesciiriei  An* 
Ileus**  to  several  persons,  that  his  deficiency  might  do  the 
less  prejudice  to  bis  party.  Jacob  bhmderuigly  calls  the 

Mercuriut  Aulicui,**  a  poem.   Sir  John's  other  satifieal 
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works  ime:  1.  The  As9eiiibl]r«in«n»'*  mritten  io  1647, 
but  printed,  as  Wood  tells  UBi  1662-3.  2.  News  frvm 
Pemhroke  a&d  Montgomery  >  or,  Oxford  Manchestered,'* 
he  1640.  3.  St  Paul's  church-yard ;  libri  theologies 
poJiticif  historic],  noDdinis  Paalinis  (una  cum  tempio)  pro* 
sfcaot  Tenales,  &c.**  printed  in  three  sheets,  1649,  4to. 
These  shcfeis  were  publiabed  separately,  as  if  they  had  * 
been  paru  of  one  general  catalogue*  An  account  of  them 
is  in  the  Cens.  Lit  voL  IV.  4.  The  four-legged  Quakei', 
a  ballad,  to  the  tone  of  the  dog  and  elder's  maid,**  5.  A 
new  ballad  of  a  famous  German  prince,  without  date,**  &ew 
Our  author  has  also  several  verses  and  translations  ex- 
tant, set  to  music  by  Mr.  Henry  Lawes ;  as  particularly 
Aiiacreon's  uJe,  called  the  Luie,  irauskiied  ironi  tiie 
Greek,  and  to  be  sung  by  a  bass  alone;  and  an  Anniver- 
sary oil  the  nuptials  ot  John  etui  of  Bridgwater,  22d  July, 
1652.  He  wrote,  likewise,  a  poem  on  Ins  staying  in  Loiw  • 
don  after  tlie  Act  of  Banishment  for  cavaliers  ;  and  another 
called  the  Jolt,  made  upon  Cromwell  ilie  protector's  being 
thrown  out  of  his  coach-box  in  Hyde-Park.  He  published 
Mr.  Koberc  Waring's  "  Etfigies  Amuns,  sive  quid  sit 
Amor  efflagi tan ti  responsum,*'  London,  1649,  r2mo,  fVoni 
the  orit^inal,  at  tlie  author's  desire,  who  was  willing  to  be 
concealed.  The  third  edition  was  pul)iisht'd  alter  the 
restoradon,  by  William  Grithtb,  oi  Oxford,  with  aa 
epistle  before  it,  wntien  by  him  to  sir  John  Birkenhead  ; 
wherein  he  gives  the  character  of  that  gentleman,  as  well 
as  of  the  author.  This  was  the  same  piece  afterwards 
translated  into  English  by  the  famous  Mr.  Norris  of  Be- 
-  merton,  and  published  uoder  the  title  of  **  The  Picture  of 
Lov6  unveiled.**  We  meet,  also  with  several  eopies  of 
verses  written  by  this  ^ndeman,  and  prefixed  to  the  works 
■  of  she  most  eminent  wits  and  gieatest  poets  of  his  time  $ 
but  satire  was  his  principal  excellence^  and  in  genuine 
powers  of  ridicule  he  had  no  superior,  at  a  time  when 
those  powers  were  called  forth,  and  well  rewarded  by  both 
parties.  *  - 

.  BIBKHEAD  (Hbmry),  a  modem  Latin  poet,  was  bom 
m  1617,  near  St.  PauPs  cathedral,  in  London,  and  a^ 
having  been  educated  under  the  fiunous  Famaby,  was  en- 
tered a  commoner  at  Trinity  college^  Oxford,  in  1633 ; 
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sdmitted  schobr  there,  Miy  28,  1635,  and  ioon  after  iM 
seduced  to  become  a  member  of  the  college  of  Jesuits,  at 
St.  Omer*s.  He  soooi  however,  letartied  to  the  cUurch 
of  £ngUiild,  ^t^d  by  the  patronage  of  archbishop  Land, 
was  elected  fellow  of  All  Souls,  io  I6SS,  being  then  ba» 
cheiorof  arts,  and  esteemed  a  good  philolOj^lst  He  pro- 
ceeded in  that  fiiwaUy,  was  made  aentor  of  the  act  cele- 
brated in  t641,  and  entered  on  the  law  tealiy.  He  kept 
bis  fdlowsbip  during  the  Usurpation,  but  resigned  it  after 
the  restoration,  when  he  became  registrar  of  the  dioc  se 
of  Norwich.  This  loo  he  resigned  in  1684,  and  resided 
first  in  the  Middle  Temple,  and  then  in  other  places,  in 
a  retired  condition  for  many  years.  The  time  of  his  death 
is  not  mentioned  ;  but  in  the  title  of  Trapp's  Lectures 
on  Poetry,'*  Henry  Birkhead,  LL.  D.  some  time  fell(»w  of 
All  Souls  college,  is  styled  "  Founder  of  the  poetical  lec- 
tures,*' the  date  of  which  foundation  is  1707.  He  wrote: 
1.  "  Poeinata  in  Ele^iaca,  lambica,  Polymetra,  &c.  mem- 
branatiui  quadriparlita,"  1656,  8vo.  2.  **  Otiiim  Lite- 
rarium,  sive  miscellanea  quaedam  Poemata,"  16-6,  Hvo. 
He  also  published  m  4to,  wit1i  a  preface,  some  of  tlic  phi- 
lological works  of  his  intimate  friend  Henry  Jacob,  who 
bad  the  honour  of  teaching  Selden  the  Hebrew  Ian  nn^e  ; 
and  he  wrote  several  Latin  elegies  on  the  lo\  alists  who 
suffered  in  the  cause  of  Charles  1.  which  are  scattered  in 
various  printed  books,  and  many  of  them  subscribed  H.  G.^ 
BISCIONI  (An  i  HOMY  Maru),  a  celehrated  Italian 
scholar  of  the  last  century,  wns  bom  at  Florence,  Aug.  1 4, 
1674.  After  finishing  his  studies,  he  taught  •  school, 
which  produced  Bottari,  the  prelate,  and  some  other 
eminent  men.  The  grand  duke  Cosmo  111*  having  given 
him  some  benefices,  he  took  priest's  orders,  and  the  de* 
gree  of  doctor  in  the  uniyersity  of  Florence,  and  ipent  se- 
veral years  in  preacjbing,  particularly  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  St  Laurence.  The  chapter,  in  17 IS,  appointed 
him  keeper  of  the  Mediceo-Laurentian  lihrary,  and  to  this 
office  be  was  re-elected  in  1725,  1729,  and  1739,  bnt  he 
conid  not,  with  all  his  endeavours,  prevail  on  the  cbapterto 
grant  it  him  ibr  life.  While  here^  however,  he  began  a 
new  course  of  studies,  learned  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  other 
oriental  languages,  and  applied  himself  particularly  to  the 
Tuscan ;  here  also  he  found  a  very  useful  patron  in  Nicola^ 

I       Os.  vol.  ll.—Bioi;  Brit,  vol.  VU.  p.  174 
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Fiociatichi,  a  very  opulent  Florenttoe  nobleman,  wbo  re- 
ceived tiim  into  his  house,  where  he  remained  eleven  yewrSf 
and  made  him  his  children's  tntor,  his  librarian,  lecretafT, 
archivist,  and  amply  ivwardecl  him  for  his  services  in 
all  these  departments.  He  was  also  appointed  apostolie 
prothonotaiy,  synodal  examiner  at  Florence  and  Ftesola, 
and  reviser  of  cases  of  eonsdence  in  these  dioceses.  At 
length,  in  1741,  the  grand  duke  of  his  own^  accord  made 
kim  royal  Kbrarian  of  the  Lanientian  library,  and  in  1745, 

fave  him  a  canonry  of  St.  Lanrence.  In  his  place  as 
bnurian,  be  was  of  essential  service  to  men  of  letters,  and 
was  engaged  in  many  literaty  nndertakings  which  were 
interrupted  by  his  death.  May  4,  1756.  He  left  a  very 
capital  collection  of  rare  editions  and  manuscripts,  which 
the  grand  duke  purchased  and  divided  between  the  Lau« 
rentiHii  and  Magliabechian  libraries.  Biscioni  during  his 
life-time  whs  a  man  of  ^rent  reputation,  and  many  writers 
have  spoken  higiily  in  his  praise.  He  published  very  little 
thar  Could  be  called  original,  his  writings  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  the  notes,  commentaries,  prefaces,  letters,  and 
dissertations,  with  which  he  enriched  the  works  of  others  : 
such  as  the  preface  an  1  notes  to  his  edition  of  the  **  Prose 
di  Dante  Aligbieri  e  di  Gio.  Boccaccio,"  Florence,  1713' 
—  !72S,  4tt)  ;  his  notes  on  Menzini**;  f*5atires his  pre- 
fisce  and  notes  on  the  "  Ripnso"  of  Raphael  Borgbini, 
Florence,  1730,  4to,  &c.  &c.  The  only  work  he  published 
not  of  this  descriiition,  was  a  vindication  of  the  6r8t  edition 
of  the  **  Canti  Carnaseialeschi,'*  against  a  reprint  of  that 
work  by  the  abb^  Bracci,  entitled  Parere  sopra  la  secon- 
da  edisione  de^  Canti  Camasci?leschi  e  in  dtfesa  delta 
prima  edizione»"  &c.  Florence,  17  SO,  8vo.  He  bad  begun 
the  ratalof^iie  of  the  Medieeo-Lanrentian  library,  of  which 
the  6m  Tolnme^  containing  the  oriental  niHnascripts,  was 
megntficently  printed  at  Florence,  1752,  folio,  and  the  rest 
continued  by  the  canon  Ginlanelli,  many  years  after,  wbo 
uddt  d  the  Greeb  MSS.  Biscioni  lefk  many  noies,  crtical 
remarks,  &c.  on  books,  a  history  of  the  Panciatichi  family, 
and  of  bis  own  family,  ani  some  satires  on  those  wbo  had 
ao  long  prevented  him  from  iieing  perpetnal  keeper  of  the 
Lamvntian  library,  an  injury  he  seems  never  to  have  for* 
gotten. ' 

>  Bias*  UaiviiBdIe.— *Jf  asBadwlll. 
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'  BI8C0£  (BiCBAiD),  an  Eaglisb  dnrioe,  probably  th^ 
son  or  grandson  of  tbc  rtr.  iobn  Bisode  of  New  Inn  ball, 
Oxford,  a  nonooolbnnis^  was  himself  located  at  a  dis« 
sencing  academy  kept  by  Dr.  Benibn  at  Shrewsbury^  and 
was  ordained  a  dbsenttug  mhibier»  Deo*  19»  1716.  In 
1736,  he  oonformed  and  received  deacon^s  and  priest^s 
orders  in  the  church  of  £agland,  and  tn  17S7  was  presented 
to  the  living  of  St.  Martin  Ontwicb,  in  the  jaty  of  I^ondoti, 
which  he  retained  until  his  death,  July  1748.  He  held 
also  a  prcbtMjd  of  Sl  Paul's,  and  was  one  of  his  majesty's 
chaplains  m  ordinary.  He  is  now  chiefly  known  for  a 
learned  uiul  elaixjiMie  work,  entiUcJ  **  'I'he  History  of  the 
Acts  of  Liic  hu\y  Apostles  conlirmeJ  from  otiier  authors ; 
aiul  considered  as  full  evidence  of  the  trutli  of  Christianity, 
with  a  prefatory  disc  nurse  upon  the  nature  of  that  evi- 
dence being  the  subitance  of  iiis  sermons  preac  hed  at 
Boyle's  lecture,  in  173f»,  17  57,  1738,  and  published  in 
2  vols.  17>2,  Hvo.  Dr.  Doddriil^e  frequently  refeis  to  u, 
as  a  work  of  great  utility,  and  as  sliewing  "  in  the  most  con- 
vincing manner,  how  incontesiably  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles demonstrates  the  truth  of  Christianity."  * 

BISHOP  (Samuel),  late  head-master  of  Merchant 
Taylors'  school^  and  a  poet  of  considerable  merit,  was 
descended  from'  a  respectable  family,  originally  of  Wor- 
cestershire, and  was  born  in  St.  John's  Street,  London,. his 
father's  residence,  Sept.  21,  0.$.  1731,'  He  was  tender 
and  delicate  to  his  constitotioiii  yet  gave  early  indications 
of  nncommon  capacity  and  appfkaiion,  as  appears  from 
his  having  been  oalledi  when  only  nine  years  oldj  to  con- 
strue the  Greek  Testament  for  a  lad  of  fourteen,  the  son 
oif  an  opulem!  neighbour.  With  this  promising  stock  of 
knowledge,  be  was  sent  to  Merchant  Taylors*  school,  June 
1743,  when  between  eleven  and  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
soon  evinced  a  superiority  over  his  fellows  which  attracted 
the  notice  and  approbation  of  bis  masters.  He  read  with 
avidity,  and  composed  with  success.  His  first  essays,  howi^ 
ever  imperfect,  shewed  great  natural  abilities,  and  an  ori- 
ginal vein  of  wit.  History  and  poetry  first  divided  his  at- 
tention, but  the  last  predominated.  He  not  only  acquired 
that  kiiowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  which  is 
usually  obtained  in  a  public  seminary,  but  also  became 
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hitiBMilely  aequainted  with  the  hetk  aukbon  in  our  own 
language:  and. aome  of  hia  writings  prove  that  he  bad 
perused  Milton,  Dryden>  Pope,  and  dwift,  at  an  early  age, 
with  much  diserimination  and  critical  judgment.  In  June 
1750,  he  was  elected  to  St  John's  coikege,  Oxibffd,  and 
.admitted  a  scholar  of  that  society,  on  the  2Sth  of  the  same 
month.  During  bis  leaideooe  here,  he  not  only  corrected 
his  taste  by  readins  with  judgment,  but  also  improved  his^ 
powers  by  habitual  practice  m  composition.  Besides  se« 
veral  poetical  pieces,  with  which  he  supplied  his  fnciKi^, 
he  wrote  a  great  number  of  college  exercises,  livmns,  para« 
phrases  of  scripLurr,  uansiatioas  from  the  ancients,  and 
iinuaLiuns  oi  the  iiioderiis.  * 

In  June  17  53,  Ijc  was  adiiiitted  fellow  of  St  John*s,  and 
in  April  17  54,  he  took  the  drgree  of  B.  A.  and  about  the 
same  time  was  ordained  to  holy  orders.  He  was  then  set- 
tled in  the  curacy  of  Headley  in  Surrey,  whitlier  lie  had 
removed  ou  account  of  a  dechninw  state  of  health,  but 
change  of  air  soon  rcbtored  hiin,  and  he  c  uniinued  to  di- 
vide his  lime  hetween  Headley  and  the  university,  till  1738, 
when  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  He  tiien  quitted  Head- 
ley,  and  came  to  ceside  entirely  in  London,  on  being 
elected  under-master  of  Merchant  Taylors*  school,  July 
^6.  He  was  appointed  also  curate  of  St.  Mary.Abchurch, 
and  some  time  afterwards  lecturer  of  Cbristopiier«ie^ 
Stocks,  a  church  since  taken  down  for  the  enlargenient  of 
the  Bank.  In  17G2,  he  published  An  Ode  to  the  earl 
of  Liucobi  on  the  duke  of  Newcastle's  Retirement^*'  aritbool 
his  name.  In  1763  and  1764,  he  wrote  seyeffal  essays  and 
poems,  printed  in  the  Public  Ledger^  and  soon  after  a 
Tolume  of  Latin  poems,  partly  translated,  and  partly 'ori* 
ginaly  under  the  title  of  htthm  poetics"  This  was  pub* 
lished  by  subscription,  beyond  which  the  sale  was  not  con- 
siderable. He  also  ap|)esrs  to  have  tried  his  talents  for 
dianiatic  compositiooi  but  not  meeting  with  sufficient  en-*  ' 
couragement,  he  very  wisely  lelioquished  a  pursuit  that 
aoold  have  added  little  dignity  to  the  cbujracter  of  a  clergy- 
man and  a  public  teacher.  From  this  period  he  devoted 
his  talents  to  the  ammement  of  a  few  friends,  and  the  labo- 
ri<  11  duties  ot  .iis  protession,  which  he  continued  to  dis- 
ciiarge  witu  the  uluiu^t  ^idellty,  dunug  the  prime  of  his 
life. 

•  In  January  1733,  he  was  elected  head -master  of  Mer- 
chant Taylors^  the  duties  of  which  imporuiit  stauoa  en- 
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tirely  occupied  hu  attention^  attd  in  1789,  the  company  of  i 
Merchant  Tayton  presented  bim  to  the  living  of  St.  Martin 
Outwichf  as  a  reward  for  bia  loiig  and  iakliftil  aervioes. 
Dr.  WarreOi  biiliop  of  Bangor,  a  tew.  years  before  had  ob- 
tained for  him,  frooa  the  earl  of  Ayleaford,  the  rectory  of 
Ditton  in  kent.  But  be  did  not^long  enjoy  theae  prefer* 
menta ;  bodily  infirmities  grew  fast  vpon  him,  and  repeated 
fits  of  tbe  goiit  undermined  his  constitution.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  1795|  he  was  alarmed  by  an  oppression  on  bu 
breath,  which  proved  to  be  occasioned  by  water  ou  the 
chest,  and  terminated  in  bis  death,  Nov.  17,  17ya.  He 
left  a  widow,  wbose  virtues  he  has  affectionately  com- 
meaiurated  in  many  of  bis  poems,  and  owe  daugluer.  The 
year  following  bis  dtaih,  his  Pociital  W  or kj>"  were  pub- 
lished by  subscripuou,  in  2  vols.  4to,  with  Memoirs  ot  tbe 
Life  of  the  Aiiilior,  by  the  rev.  Thomas  Ciare,  M.  A.  now 
near  of  St.  bride's.  Fleet-street,  from  which  tbe  present 
sketch  is  taken  ;  and  in  the  same  editor  published  a 

voliune  of  Mr.  Bishop's  "  Sermons.,  chieBy  upon  practical 
subjects."  The  [jocins  entitle  Mr.  Bishop  to  a  very  dis- 
tinguished rank  among  minor  poets,  and  aniont^  those  who 
write  with  ease  and  elegance  on  ianiiliar  subjects;  but  we 
doubt  whether  his  tajeuts  could  have  reached  the  higher 
species  of  the  art.  He  is  soaietimes  nervous,  sometimes 
pathttic,  but  never  sublime ;  yet  bis  vein  of  humour  was 
weii  calculated  for  tbe  familiar  verses,  epigrams,  &c.  which 
sre  so  pitiful  in  these  volumes*  His  style  is  alwaya  pur^ 
and  bis  imagination  nnoommonly  fertile  in  those  lesser 
poeuis  which  require  a  variety  of  the  grave,  gay,  the  witqr 
and  the  instnicdve. ' 

BISHOP  (WiLUAM),  vioar  apottoUcal  in  England,  and 
the  fimt  popish  bishop  that  was  sent  thither  after  the  velbr« 
muion»  waa  born  in  1559|  at  Brayles  in  Warwickshire. 
He  atu  iied  in  the  university  of  Oxford ;  Wood  thinks^ 
either  in  Glnucester-hall  (now  Worcester  college),  or  in 
lincoln  college,  the  beada  of  both  which  were  secret 
voorers  of  popery  :  IfhMn  Oxford  he  went  to  Rbeims  and 
Borne,  and  having  been  sent  back  to  England,  asamis*- 
sionary,  be  was  arrested  at  Dover,  and  eonhned  in  prison 
in  London  until  the  end  of  tbe  year  1684.  Being  then  re- 
leased, he  weut  to  Tans,  cook  his  degree  ot  iiceuuate,  and 

I  Life  piefixed  to  Us  Pomh         4lo.  Thm  bas  itaee  ipptfaisd  aa  fm 
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cttBe»agai»  to  England  in  159U  In  two  yem  he  returned 
to  Parisy  completed  bis  decrree  of  doctor,  and  soon  after 
hb  arriTal  in  England,  a  dispute  arising  among  the  popish 
clergy  here»  he  was  sent  to  Rome  with  another  misstdnarjr 
to  appeal  to  the  pope.  In  16 12  we  find  him  again  in  £ng« 
laiid,  and  in  confinement,  on  account  of  the  oath  of  alle* 
giance,  to  which,  however,  he  was  not  so  averse  as  many 
of  his  brethren.  He  had,  in  fact,  written  against  the  biiii 
of  pope  Pius  V.  to  prove  tliat  the  catholics  were  hound  to 
be  faithful  to  their  sovereigns,  and  in  1602  he  had  signed 
a  declaration  of  the  same  principle,  wiihoui  any  eqnivoca- 
catioti  or  mental  rcsei*vation,  which  p^ave  great  ofTence  to 
the  Jesuits.  Out  of  respect,  however,  to  the  aniburity  of 
the  pope,  who  had  proscribed  that  oath,  he  refused  to  take 
it,  and  was  com  in  it  ted  to  prison.  On  his  release  he  went 
to  Paris,  and  wrote  some  tracts  against  those  eminent  pro- 
testant  divines,  Perkins  and  Abbot  Since  the  death  of 
Watson,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  last  of  the  popish  bishops 
who  outlived  the  reformation,  it  had  often  been  intended 
to  re-establish  the  episcopal  government  in  England  ;  and 
the  marriage  of  the  prince  Charles,  afterwards  Charles  I. 
with  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  seemed  to  offer  a  fairopportu* 
aity  for  carrying  thu  scheme  into  execution,  the  hopes  of 
the  catholics  being  constderahly  raised  by  that  match.  Ac- 
cordingipTy  Dr.  Bishop  was  consecrated  at  Paris,  in 
by  the  title  of  hishopof  Chalcedon,  and  being  sent  to  Eng* 
land,  began  his  career  by  forming  a  chapter,  appointing 
grand  yiean,  archdeacons^  and  rural  deans,  &c.  but  did 
not  enjoy  his  promotion  long,  as  he  died  April  16,  1624. 
His  party  speak  liberally  of  his  zeal,  Tirtnes,  aod  leaminjCy 
and  he  undoubtedly  was  the  more  useful  to  their  cause  in 
England,  as  he  contrived  to  exercise  his  functions  with- 
oat  giving  much  oflfence  to  government  Dodd  and  Wood 
have  given  a  list  of  hb  controversial  writings,  which  are 
sow  in  little  request,  but  It  must  not  be  forgot  that  he  was 
the  publisher  of  Pits*s  very  nsefal  work,  De  illustribus 
Anghse  Scriptoribus,**  1623,  to  which  he  wrote  a  very 
learned  preface.  * 

BtSSAT,  BISSET,  or  BISSART  (Pathick),  professor 
of  canon  law  in  the  university  of  Bununta  in  Italy,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  descended  from  the  earls  of  Fife 
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in  Scotland^  and  born  in  that  county  iu  die  reigii  of  Jama 
y.  He  was  educated  at  8l  Andrew*8,  from  whence  re« 
moved  to  Paris,  arid,  having  spent  some  time  In  that  oni-» 
versity,  proceeded  to  ^ononb,  where  he  commenced  doc« 
tor  of  laws,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  professor  of  ea« 
non  law.    He  continued  in  that  office  several  years  with 

great  reputation,  and  died  in  156B.  He  is  said  to  have 
een  not  only  a  learned  civilian,  but  an  excellent  poet, 
orator,  and  philosopher.  He  wrote  **  P.  Bissarti  opera 
omnia :  viz.  poemata,  *orationes>  lectiones  feriales,  i(,c** 
Yeiiice,  1365,  4to.  * 

BISSE  ('1 IIOMAS),  an  English  divine,  was  educatetl  at 
Corpus  ChiisLi  college,  Oxford,  where  he  (>roceeded  M  A. 
in  169.S,  B.  D.  in  170s,  and  D.  D.  lu  1712.  In  17  13  lie 
was  chosen  preaeher  at  the  Rolls,  and  in  171  6,  on  the  de- 
privation of  John  Harvey,  A.  M.  a  nonjuror,  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  L-liHiu  eUo^^,lup  of  Hereford,  l)v  his  l)rother 
Dr.  Philip  Bisse,  bishop  of  that  dioeese.  He  was  also  a 
prebendary  of  Htreford,  and  rector  of  Criidlev  and  Wes- 
ton. He  <^ied  April  '2'2,  17'M.  He  was  a  frequent  and 
eloquent  preacher,  and  published  several  of  his  occasional 
sermons.  Those  of  most  pennancnt  reputation  a  -e,  1 .  **  The 
Seauty  of  Holiness  in  the  Common  Praver,  as  set  forth  in 
four  Sermons  preached  at  the  Rolls  chapel/'  1716,  andf 
often  reprinted.  2.  Deeer)cy  and  order  in  public  wor^ 
ship,  three  Sermons,'*  1723.  3.  "  A  course  of  Sermons 
on  the  Lord's  Prayer,"  1740,  Hvo.  Some  '*  Latin  Poems*' 
were  published  by  bim  in  1716,  which  we  have  not  seen." 

BIS  SET  (CHARLiiS),  an  ingenious  physician,  was  bom 
at  Glenalbert,  near  Dunkeld  in  Perthshire,  Scotland,  in 
1717.  After  a  course  of  medical  studies  at  Edinborgh,  he 
was  appointed  in  1740,  second  surgeon  to  tike  military  bos* 
pital  in  Jamaica^  and  spent  several  years  iu  the  West  India 
islands^  and  in  admiial  Vernon's  fleet,  where  he  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  the  torrid  zone.  Hiaving 
in  174S,  contracted  a  bad  state  of  health  at  New  Green- 
wich itif  Jamaica,  be  was  under  the  necessity  of  resigning 
his  place  of  second  surgeon  to  the  hospital,  and  returning 
to  England.  In  May  1746,  he  purchased  an  ensigncy  in 
the  forty-second  regiment,  commantlcd  by  lord  John  Mur- 
ray j  and  by  iius  transition,  Im  altentioQ  beiag  turned  from 

t  Mackenzie'^  Uym,  toI.  III.— T«BDSr»  irho,  oB  «b«  Mlksrltr  Sf  OMVttfff 
naket  h  m  Q  )uri^ii  in  1401  i  bttt  tee  Biiarroi  ta  Tuner. 
*  NicImU'i  Bowyer. 
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medical  pursuits  to  mtiitary  affairs,  fortification  became  hit 
favourite  study.  After  a  fruitless  descent  on  the  coast  of 
Brittany  in  France  in  September  1746,  and  passing  a  win- 
ter at  Limerick  in  Ireland,  they  were^  in  the  beginning  of 
the  next  campaign,  brought  into  action  at  Sandbergi  near 
Uulstin  Dutch  Flanders,  where  one  Dutch  regiment  and 
two  English  uifFered  very  much.  Here,  having  drawn  a 
sketch  of  the  enemy's  approaches,  with  the  environs,  and  - 
some  time  after,  a  pretty  correct  one  ot  Bergen-op>Zoonv 
with  the  permanent  lines,  the  eiS^ifons,  and  the  enemy's 
first  parallel,  wliich  were  presented  by  lord  John  Mnrray 
to  his  royal  iiighness  the  late  duke  of  Cumberland,  hia 
highness  ordered  Mr.  Bisset  to  attend  the  siegf  of  that 
fortress,  and  give  due  attention  daily  to  the  progress  of 
the  attack,,  and  to  the  defence,  in  order  to  take  accurate 
journals  of  them.  These  journals,  illustrated  with  plans, 
were  delivered  daily  to  lord  John  Murray,  who  forwarded 
them  to  the  duke,  by  whose  applicLiiion  to  tlie  duke  of 
Monfugue,  tiien  master  of  the  nrJnai)ce,  Mr.  Bisset  re- 
ceived a  vvurraiit  as  engineer  extiaurdiiiary  in  the  brigade 
of  engineers  winch  was  established  to  serve  in  the  Low 
Countries  during  the  war;  and  he  was  also  promoted  to  a 
lieutenancy  in  the  army.  The  brigade  of  engineers  beings 
•  re-formed  at  tlic  end  of  the  war,  and  he  being  at  the  same 
time  |)Ut  upon  the  half-pay  list  as  lieutenant,  he  continued 
to  eoijjioy  great  part  of  his  time  in  the  study  of  fortitlca- 
tioii  :  and  in  175  1,  alter  visiting  i?rance,  pubhshed  his 
work  **  On  thel'heory  and  Construction  of  Fortifications,** 
8vo,  and  some  time  after,  being  unemplo3^ed,  he  resumed 
the  medical  profession  to  which  he  liad  been  originally 
destined,  and  retired  to  the  village  of  Skelton,  in  (Jleve<- 
lapd,  Yorkshire,  where,  or  in  the  vicinity,  he  ever  after 
continued. 

In  1755,  when  a  French  war  was  impending,  he  pub- 
lished a  Treatise  on  the  Scurvy,  with  remarks  on  tbb  cnm 
of  scmrbutic  ulcers,'*  8vo,  and  in  1762,  an  **  Essay  on  the 
lldedical  Constitution  of  Grent  Britain.*'  In  1765  the  uni- 
versity of  St  Attdi*ew*s  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
W«  D.  Id  1766,  he  published  a  volume  of  Medical  Es- 
says a^id  Ohaervattous,**  Newcastle^  8vo,  containing  va- 
rious papers  on  the  climate  and  diseasel  of  the  West  In- 
dies. A  few  years  before  his  death,  he  deposited  in  the 
library  of  the  infirmary  at  Leeds,  a  manuscript  volume  of 
700  pages  of  medical  observations    and  presented  a  trea- 
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tise  on  fiirtifie^tioii  to  kb  ioy^X  highness  the  prinee  of 
Wftlei*  He  published  also  a  small  track  on  the  nayal  art 
of  wmi^  which,  with  some  political  papers  and  MSS.  in  the 
possession  of  his  widowi  Ibrm  the  whole  of  his  works  pub- 
ushed  and  unpnblished.  He  died  at  Knayton,  near  Hitiski^ 
in  May  179 1,  in  the  serenty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  * 

BITAUBEf  (Pavl  Jbebmuh))  a  French  poet  and  miscel* 
laiieous  writer,  was  bom  at  Konigsberg,  Nov.  24,  1732,  of 
a  family  of  French  refugees,  of  the  protestant  religion. 
After  completing  his  education,  he  became  a  clergj-man  of 
that  communioi),  and  appears  to  iiave  fornted  his  taste  for 
oratory  and  poetry  from  a  frequent  perusal  of  the  Bible, 
the  styt%  of  the  historical  part  of  which  he  much  admired. 
He  was  a  no  less  warm  admirer  of  Homer.  Although  a 
Prussian  by  birth,  he  was  a  Frenchman  at  heart,  and  having 
acQUstomed  himself  to  the  language  of  his  family,  he  felt  a 
strong  desire  to  reside  in  what  he  considered  as  properly 
his  native  country,  conceiving  at  the  same  time  that  the 
best  way  to  procure  his  naturalization  would  he  through 
the  medium  of  Hterary  merit.  As  early  as  1762,  he  pub- 
lished at  Berlin  a  translation  of  the  Iliad,  which  he  called  a 
£ree  translation,  and  was  in  fact  an  abridgment ;  and  this 
served  to  introduce  him  to  D*Alembert,  who  recoinmended 
him  so  strongly  to  the  king,  Frederick  IL  tliat  iie  was  ad* 
mitted  into  the  Berlin  acaSemy,  received  a  pension,  and 
afterwards  visited  France  in  onler  to  complete  bis  transia* 
tion  of  HooMr.  A  first  editbn  had  been  printed  in  1764, 
2  vols.  8vo^  but  the  most  complete  did  not  appear  until 
17S0b  and  was  MIowed  by  the  Odyssey  in  1785.  Such 
was  the  reputation  of  both  among  his  countrymen,  that 
the  academy  of  inscriptions  admittiS  his  name  on  their  lis(  ^ 
of  fofeign  members.  Modem  French  critics,  however, 
have  distinguished  mofe  correctly  between  the  beauties 
and  defects  of  this  translation.  They  allow  htm  to  have 
beisn  mofe  sneces^l  in  his  Joseph,*'  a  poem  published 
first  in  1767,  and  with  additions  in  1786,  and  now  become 
almost  a  classic  in  France.  It  was  translated  into  English 
in  17S3,  2  vols.  12mo,  hut  is  certainly  not  Ukely  to  become 
a  classic  in  this  country,  or  where  a  taste  prevails  tor  sim- 
plicity and  elegance.  His  Joseph"  was  followed  by  "  Les 
Bataves,"  a  poem  of  which  some  detached  parts  had  ap- 
peared in  i77S«  under  the.  title  of    Gudiaumcde  Nassau,*^ 
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AmsterUam.    This  w'as  reprinted  in  1775,  and  again  in 
1796.    During  the  war  in  1793,  as  he  attached  iamseif  to 
the  French  interest,  he  was  struck  off  the  list  of  the  aca- 
demy of  Berlin,  and  his  pension  wjthdia\v[) ;  but  on  the 
peace  of  Bale,  Ins  horiours  and  hii»  [ietisiuu  were  restored,. 
If  his  sovereign  ptiiiished  him  thus  for  acting  the  i  rencb- 
man,  lie  was  not  more  fortunate  witli  his  new  friends,  who 
imprisoned  him   because  he  was  a  Prussian.     On  the 
establishment  of  the  institute,  however,  Bitaube  was  chosen 
of  the  class  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts ;  but  gave  a  very 
bad  specimen  of  his  taste  id  tranaUuing  the    Heraian  and 
Dorothea*'  of  Goethe,  and  comparing  that  author  with 
Homer,  whose  works,  from  this  opinion,  we  should  iQ{^ 
pose  he  had  studied  to  very  little  purpose.    Some  time 
before  his  death,  which  happened  Nov.  2d,  1603,  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  legion  of  honour.    His  other 
works  were :  1.     £xamen  de  la  Confession  de  Foi  du  Vi- 
caire  Savoyard,**  1763,  a  very  liberal  expostulation  with 
Rousseau  on  account  of  his  scepticism.   2*  *^  De  Tinflu- 
ence  des  Belles-lettres  sur  la  Philosophies**  Berlin,  1767, 
Svo;  and  3.     Eioae  de  Corneille,**  1769,  Svo  :  none  of 
niiicb  are  in  the  collection  of  his.  works  published  at  Paris 
in  1804,  9  vols.  Svo.   Bitaube  cannot  be  ranked  among 
writers  eminent  for  genius,  nor  is  lus  taste,  even  in  the 
opinion  of  his  countrymen,  of  the  purest  standard ;  but  his 
works  procured  him  a  considerable  name,  and  many  of 
the  papers  he  wrote  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Paris  academy 
discover  exten^^ive  re.uUiig  and  critical  talents.    His  |ai- 
vate  character  a|)[:>cars  to  have  been  irroproachuble,  and 
his  amiable  manners  and  tempei  procured  Liin  uiany  friends 
during  the  revolutionaiy  successions.  * 

BITO,  a  Greek  mathematician,  whose  country  is  un- 
known, wrote  a  treatise  on  warlike  machines,  which  he 
dedicated  to  Attains,  km^r  of  Pergamus,  about  the  year 
239  B.C.  It  is  printed  in  Gr.  and  Latin  the  "  Mathe- 
roatici  Veteres,"  Paris,  1693,  fol." 

BLACK  (Joseph),  one  of  the  most  eminent  chemical 
philosophers  of  the  last  century,  was  born  in  France,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Garonne,  in  1728.  His  father,  Mr,  John 
Black,  was  a  native  of  Belfast,  in  Ireland,  but  of  a  Scotch 
family,  which  had  been  some  time  settled  there.  Mr. 
Black  resided  most  commonly  at  fiourdeauz,  where  he 
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tarried  on  the  wine  trade*    He  married  a  daugliter  of  Mr* 
Robert  Gordon  of  the  family  of  Halhead,  in  Aberdeenshire^ 
who  was  also  engaged  in  the  same  tiaiie  at  Bourdeaux'. 
Mr.  Black  was  a  gentleman  of  the  ino^il  amiable  liianiier*, 
candi<i  and  liberal  in  his  seiumients,  and  of  no  common 
information.     He  enjoyed   the  piulicular  intimacy  and 
friendship  of  the  celebrated  president  Mfmtesquieii,  who 
most  likely  acquired  his  knowlctit^c  ot  tlie  constuiuion  of 
Bntam,  for  which  he  was  known  to  \\d\  c  a  stronj^;  jiariiahty, 
from  the  inftn-niafion  communu  aied  by  Mr.  Black.  Long 
before  Mr.  Black  retired  from  business,  bis  son  Joseph 
was  sent  to  Belfast,  that  he  might  have  the  education  of  a 
Britbh  subject.    He  was  then  twelve  yewrs  of  age,  and  sir 
jears  after,  in  the  year  1746,  he  was  leot  to  continue  his 
education  in  the  university  of  Glasgow.    Being  required 
by  his  father  to  make  choice  of  a  profession,  he  preferred 
that  of  oiedicinei  as  most  stiited  to  the  general  bent  of 
his  studies. 

It  was  fortunately  at  this  time  that  Dr.  Cullen  -had  just 
entered  upon  his  great  career,  was  become  conscious  of 
his  strength,  and  saw  the  great  mioccupied  field  of  philo- 
sophical chemistry  open  before  him.    He  quickly  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  chemistry  out  of  the  hands  of  mere  artists, 
and  exhibited  it  as  a  Hberal  science.    His  pupib  became 
sealous  chemists,  as  well  as  refined  physiologists.  Young 
Black  was  particularly  delighted  with  the  science,  and  his 
great  bias  to  the  study  was  soon  perceived  by  Dr.  Cullen, 
who  delighted  to  encourage  and  assist  the  efforts  of  bis 
students.     He  soon  attached  Mr.  Black  to  himself  so 
closely,  that  the  latter  was  considered  as  his  ai>sibUint  in 
all  his  optirations,  and  his  expeiuiicius  were  frequently 
referred  to  as  good  authority.    Our  youn^  philosopher 
had  laid  down  a  very  cnmprehensive  plan  of  study,  as  ap- 
pears from  his  note-buoks,  which  are  still  presened.  In 
these  he  wroie  down  every  thing  that  occurred  to  him,  and 
they  exhibit  the  hrst  germs  and  progress  of  his  ideas,  till 
the  completion  of  those  great  discoveries  which  produced 
so  complete  a  revolution  iu  clicmical  science. 

In  17  50,  he  went  to  Kdmburgh  to  finish  his  medical 
studies,  and  while  ui  that  city  fie  lived  with  his  cousin- 
german,  Mr.  Russel,  professor  of  natural  philosophy  ia 
tt\at  university.  At  this  time  the  medical  professors  en- 
tertained different  opinions  concerning  the  action  of  liibon* 
triptic  medicine,  particularly  lime*water,  «nd  the  studeatf 
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AS  usual  entered  eagerly  into  the  controversy.  It  seems  '  - 
to  have  been  this  circumstance  that  leJ  Mr.  Ijuk  k  io  in- 
vestii^ate  tlie  cause  ot  causticity,  a  property  la  wbicli  all 
the  iithontripticfl  then  in  vogue  agreed.  At  first  be  suft* 
pected  that  lime,  during  the  burning  of  it,  imbibes  Bome* 
thing  from  the  fire,  which  it  afterwards  conmianicates  to 
alkalies  :  this  he  attempted  to  separate  and  collect,  but 
obtained  nothing.  This  led  him  to  the  real  cause,  whicll 
be  detected  about  the  year  1758,  and  published  sooii 
after,  in  his  inaugural  dissertation  on  magnesia.  Lime* 
stoue  he  found  a  compound  of  lime  and  fixed  air.  Heat 
separates  the  air  and  leaves  the  lime.  The  common  alka« 
lies  of  commerce,  are  compounds  of  the  pure  alkaline 
substance  and  fixed  air.  Lime  abstracts  the  fixed  air  from 
these  bodies ;  hence  their  causticiqr.  This  important  dts- 
eovery  was  detailed  at  full  length  iA  the  above  dissertation 
on  magnesia  and  quick* lime,  published  1755. 

At  this  time  Dr.  CuUen  was  removed  to  Edinburgh,  and 
there  being  a  vacancy  in  the  chemical  chair  at  Glasgow, 
it  was  immediately  agreed  that  it  could  not  be  bestowed 
with  greater  propriety  than  upon  the  author  of  so  im- 
portant a  discovery.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Black  was  ap- 
pointed proicssnr  of  anatoiiiy,  and  lecturer  on  chemistry  in  . 
the  university  oi  Glasgow,  in  1756,  but  not  conceiving 
himself  so  well  qualified  tor  iiilin*^  the  anatomical  chair, 
he  ohtaiiuxl  the  concurrence  of  the  university  to  exc  hange 
tasks  Willi  ttie  prolc^ior  of  medicine.  While  iu  Glasg  )\v, 
therefore,  his  chief  husinens  was  delivering  lectures  uii 
the  institutes  of  medicine.  His  reputation  as  a  professor 
increased  every  year^  a!id  he  became  a  favourite  ]>racti- 
tioner  in  tiiat  large  and  active  city.  Tndeed,  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  temper  could  not  fail  to  make  hi  in  a  welcome 
visitor  in  every  family.  His  countenance  was  no  less  en- 
gaging than  his  manner  was  attractive.  The  ladies  re<- 
garded  themselves  as  honoured  by  his  attentions^  partico-* 
larly  as  they  were  exclasivefy  bestowed  on  those  who 
evinced  a  snperiorily  of  mental  accomplishments  or  pro* 
priety  of  demeanour,  and  of  grace  and  elegance  of  manner. 
This  situatiooi  and  the  anxious  care  which  he  took  of  bis 
patients,  may  in  some  measure  aeoonnt  far  the  little  pio* 
giess  made  by  Dr.  Black  in  that  fine  career  of  especi* 
mental  investigation  which  he  had  so  auspiciottsly  opened. 
Yet  bis  inactivity  must  be  lunentad  as  highly  iojunoui  le 
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science  ;  it  displayed  an  indolence  or  careiesaoess  ol"  re* 
putation  not  altoj^elher  to  be  justified.  . 

But  perhaps  the  uther  regions  of  chemistry  held  out 
temptations  too  captivating  not  to  engage  his  attention. 
It  was  between  the  years  1759  and  I763|  that  he  brought 
to  maturity  his  speculations  concerning  heat,  which  had 
occupied  bis  attention  at  intervalf,  from  the  very  first  dawn 
of  his  philosophical  investigations.  His  discoveries  in  thta 
department  of  science  were  by  far  the  most  important  of 
all  that  he  made,  and  perhaps  indeed  the  most  valuable 
which  appeared  during  the  busy  period  -of  the  eighteenth 
century.  To  enter  fuUy  into  the  nature  of  his  investiga- 
tions would  be  improper  in  this  place ;  but  the  sum  of 
them  all  was  usually  expressed  by  him  in  the  following 
propositions* 

1.  When  a  solid  body  is  converted  into  a'6uid>  there 
enters  into  it,  and  unites  with  it,  a  quantity  of  heat,  the 
presence  of  which  is  not  indicated  by  the  thermometer, 
and  this  combination  is  the  cause  of  the  6uidity  which  the 
body  assnmea.  On  the  other  band,  when  a  fluid  body  is 
converted  into  a  solid,  a  quantity  of  heat  separates  from 
it,  the  presence  of  which  was  not  formerly  indicated  by 
the  thermometer.  And  this  separation  is  the  cause  ot  the 
solid  form  which  the  tiuid  assumes. 

2.  When  a  liquid  body  is  raised  to  the  boiling  tempe- 
rature by  the  continued  and  copious  applicaiiuu  of  heat, 
its  particles  suddenly  attract  to  themselves  a  great  quaiiwiy 
of  heat,  and  by  this  combinaiiuii  their  mutual  relation  is  so 
changed,  that  they  no  longer  attract  each  other,  but  are 
converted  into  an  elastic  fluid-like  air.  On  the  oti)er  liaiul, 
when  these  elastic  fluids,  either  by  condensation,  or  hy 
the  application  of  cold  bodies,  are  reconverted  into  liquids, 
■they  give  out  a  vast  quantity  of  heat,  the  presence  of  which 
was  not  formerly  indicated  by  the  thermometer. 

Thus  water  when  converted  into  ice  gives  out  140**  of 
heat,  and  ice  when  converted  into  water  absorbs  1 40*  of 
heat,  and  water  when  converted  into  steam  absorbs  about 
1000*  of  heat  without  becoming  sensibly  hotter  than  2i%\ 
Philosophers  had  been  long  accustomed  to  consider  the 
thermometer  as  the  surest  method  of  detecting  heat  in 
bodies,  yet  this  instrument  gives  no  indication  of  the  140^ 
of  heat  which  enter  into  air  when  it  i^  converted  into 
■  water,  nor  of  the  1000*  n^tch  combine  with  water  when  i^ 
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is  converted  into  steam.  Dr.  Black,  therefore,  said  that 
the  beat  b  concealed  (laUt)  in  the  water  and  steam,  and 
lie  briefly  ezpkeiaed  thia  ^ct  by  calling  the  beat  ia  that 
case  latent  heat. 

Dr.  Black  having  established  this  discovery  by  simple 
and  decisive  ezpefiments,  drew  up  an  account  of  the  whole 
investigation,  and  read  k  lo  a  literary  society  which  met 
every  Friday  im  the  facnlty-room  of  the  college,  coo- 
abtiog  of  the  members  of  the  univefsityi  and  several  gen* 
tlemen  of  the  city,  who  had  a  relish  for  philosophy  and 
literature.  This  was  done  April  2$,  1763,  as  appears  by 
the  ragisters.  This  doctrine  was  immediately  applied  by 
its  author  to  the  explanation  of  a  vast  number  of  natural 
pbtenomena,  and  in  his  experimental  investigations  he  was 
greatly  assisted  by  his  two  celebrated  pupils  Mr. 'Watt  and 
Ur,  Irvine. 

As  Dr.  Bla^  never  published  an  account  of  his  doctrine 

of  latent  heat,  though  he  detailed  it  every  year  subsequent 

to  17«.»2  in  Ins  lectures,  wliich  were  frec^ueiited  by  men  of 
science  from  all  jKirrs  of  luirope,  it  became  known  only 
through  that  chauiicl,  awd  iliis  gave  an  opportunity  to 
others  to  pilfer  it  from  him  piece-meal.  Dr.  Crawford's 
ideas  respecting  the  capacity  ot  bodies  for  lu  at,  were 
originally  derived  from  Dr.  Black,  who  first  pointed  out 
the  method  ot"  investicrating  that  subject. 

The  investiq:ations  of  Lavoisier  and  Laplace  concerning 
be^t,  ]"niblishcd  manv  rears  after,  were  obviously  borrowed 
from  Dr.  Black,  and  nulecd  ct)nsistcd  in  the  repetition  of 
the  very  extieriments  which  he  iiad  siirrjrpsted.     Vet  liiesc 

^1  too 

philosophers  never  mention  Dr.  Bhick  at  all :  every  thing 
in  their  dissertation  assumes  the  air  of  originality ;  and, 
indeed^  they  appear  to  have  been  at  great  pains  to  prevent 
tlie  opinions  and  discoveries  of  Dr.  Black  from  being 
known  among  their  conntvy men.  But  perhaps  the  most 
extraordinary  procedure  was  that  of  Mr.  Deluc  ;  this  phi* 
losopher  had  expressed  his  admiration  of  Dr.  Black^s  theory 
of  latent  beat,  and  bad  offered  to  become  his  editor.  Dr. 
Blacky  aftor  much  entreaty,  at  last  consented,  and  the 
proper  information  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Deluc.  At 
last  the  Idte  sur  la  Meieorologie**  of  Chat  philosopher 
appealed  in  176S.  But  what  was  the  astonishment  of  Dr. 
Bmck  and  his  Mends,  When  they  found  the  doctrine 
clsimed  by  Dekie  as  hia  own,  and  an  expression  of  satis* 
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faction  at  the  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired  of  J)r* 
Black's  Coincidence  with  him  in  opinion! 

Dr.  Black  contioued  in  the  univecBiiy  of  Glasgow  from 
1756  to  1766»  much'  respected  as  an  eminent  professor, 
much  employed  as  an  able  and  most  attentive  physician, 
and  orach  beloved  as  an  amiable  and  aoeomplished  gentle- 
nan,  and  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  small  but  select 
society  of  friends.  Often,  however,  says  Dr.  Robison, 
bave  I  seen  how  oppressive  bis  medical  doties  were  on  bis 
spnrits,  when  he  saw  that  all  his  efibrts  did  not  alleviate 
suflerings  of  the  distressed.  When  his  dear  friend 
Dr.  Dick,  professor  of  natural  philosophy,  was  carried  oiT, 
]>r,  Black*s  distress  indeed  was  exceedingly  great,  parti- 
cularly as  he  thought  that  another  mode  of  treatment  inight 
Iiave  been  more  successful. 

In  1766  Dr.  Cullen  was  appointed  professor  of  nedicine 
in  the  university  of  Eklinburgh,  and  thus  m  vacancy  was 
made  in  the  chemical  chair  of  that  university.  Dr.  Black 
was  with^universal  consent  appointed  his  successor.  In  this 
new  scene  his  talents  were  more  conspicuous,  and  more 
extensively  useful.  He  saw  this,  and  while  he  could  not 
but  be  highly  gratified  by  the  great  concourse  of  pupils 
which  the  high  reputation  of  the  medical  school  of  Edin- 
burgh brought  to  his  lectures,  his  mind  was  forcibly  im- 
pressed by  the  importance  of  his  duties  as  a  teacher. 
This  had  an  effect  which,  perhaps,  was  on  the  whole  ra- 
ther unfortunate.  He  directed  his  whole  attention  to  his 
lectures,  and  his  object  was  to  make  them  so  plain  that 
they  should  be  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  most  illite- 
rate of  his  hearers.  The  improvement  of  the  science 
seems  to  have  been  laid  aside  by  him  altogether.  Never 
did  any  man  succeed  more  completely.  His  pupils  were 
Slot  only  instructed,  but  delighted.  Many  tbecame  bis 
pupils  merely  in  order  to  be  pleased.  This  contributed 
^eatly  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  chemistry.  It  bceane 
in  Edinburgh  a  fiMhionable  part  of  the  aooompUshnient  of 
a  gentleman. 

Perhaps,  also,  the  delicacy  of  his  constitution  pitduded 
bim  from  exertion ;  the  slightest  cold,  the  most  trMing 
approach  to  repletion,  hnoiediately  allected  his  Weast, 
occasioned  feverishness,  and,  if  continued  for  two  or  time 
days,  brought  on  a  spitting  of  blood,   Nothing  »eg|ored 

ii«m  but  r^kun^n  of  thought  nod  g«mle  mreiM,  Tkm 
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seilentavv  life  to  which  stndy  confined  him  was  manifestly 
hurtlui,  and  he  never  allowed  himself  to  indulge  in  any 
intense  thioking  wubout  6iuliag  tb^se  cowpUiuts  sensibly 

So  completely  trammeled  wa^  be  in  tbit  respect^  tbat* 
altliougb  bis  friends  saw  others  disingenuous  enoug!i  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  novelties  announced  by  Dr.  Black 
in  his  lectures^  and  therefore  repeatedly  urged  bim  to 
pttbliab  an  account  of  what  be  had  done ;  this  remained 
utiaccompiisbed  to  tbe  last.  Dr.  filack  of(en  began  tbe 
task,  but  was  so  nice  in  bis  notions  of  tbe  manner  in  wbich 
it  sbouid  be  executed,  that  tbe  pains  be  took  in  forming  a 
plan  of  tbe  work,  never  failed  to  affect  bis  bealtb,  m4 
oblige  bim  to  desist  Indeed,  be  peculiarly  disliked  ap« 
pearing  as  an  autbor.  His  inaugural  di^flertation  was  tbe 
work  of  duty.  His  Experiments  on  Magnesia  Quick-* 
,  lime,  and  otber  aikdHne  substances,**  was  nepiessary  lo  put 
what  be  bad  indicated  in  his  inaugural  dissertations  on  a 
proper  foundation.  His  Observations  on  the  more  ready 
Freezing  of  water  that  has  been  boiled,**  published  in  the 
Philosojjhical  Transuctions  for  1774,  was  also  called  for; 
antl  his  "  Analysis  of  ihe  Waicrs  of  some  bailing  Sfjrings 
in  Iccliiiiii,"  niuJe  at  the  request  of  his  friend  T.  I.  Stan- 
ley, esq.  was  read  to  the  royal  society  of  li)dinburi>;l),  and 
publislied  bv  the  conncil.  And  tlu'se  are  the  only  works 
of  ills  which  appeared  in  j)rint  before  liie  public uuuu  oi  tns 
lectures  after  bis  death,  by  profefisor  Kub^oDa  iu  l^O^j 
2  vols.  4to. 

Tbe  aspect  of  Dr.  Black  was  comely  and  interesting* 
His  countenance  exhibited  that  pleasing  expression  of  in- 
ward satisfaction,  which,  by  giving  ease  to  the  beholder, 
never  fails  to  please.  His  manner  was  unaffected  and 
graqefttl.  He  was  afiabie^  and  readily  entered  into  con- 
versation^ wKether  serious  or  trivial.  He  was  a  stranget 
to  npneof  the  elegant  aceocDpiisbments  of  life.  He  bad 
a  fine  musical  eiir,  with  a  voice  which  would  obey  it  in 
tbe  most  perfect  manner ;  for  he  sung  and  performed  on 
tbe  flute  with  great  taste  and  feelings  ^nd  could  §ing  a 
plain  jair  at  sigbt»  wbich  many  instrumental  performcffi 
cenoot  do.  Without  having  stndied  drfiwin^,  be  had  ae« 
qntred  a  considerable  power  of  expressing  with  his  pencil^ 
and  seemed  in  this  respect  to  have  the  talents  of  a  history 
painter.  Figure,  indeed,  of  every  kind,  ati;iacted  his  at* 
tention.   Even  a  retort,  oc  a  crucible,  was  to  his  eye  an 
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example  of  beauty  or  deformity.  He  had  the  strongest 
claim  to  the  appellation  of  a  man  of  propriety  and  correct- 
jieas.  Every  thing  was  done  in  its  proper  season,  and  he 
ever  seemed  to  have  leisure  in  tttore.  He  loved  society, 
and  feit  himself  beloved  in  it;  never  did  he  lose  a  single 
friend,  except  by  the  stroke  of  death.  His  only  appre- 
bension  was^that  of  a  long  continued  sick  bed ;  less,  per* 
haps,  from  any  selfisli  feeling,  tnan  from  the  consideration 
of  the  trottbie  and  distress  which  it  would  occasion  to  at* 
tending  friends :  and  never  was  this  generous  wish  more 
completely  gratified.  On  the  26th  Nov,  1799,  and  in  the 
seventy-first  year  of  his  age,  he  expired  without  any  con- 
vulsions, shock,  or  stupor,  to  announce  or  retard  the  'ap- 

g roach  of  death*  Being  at  table  with  his  usual  fare,  some 
read,  a  few  prunes^  and  a  measured  quantity  of  milk  di- 
luted with  water,  and  having  the  cup  in  his  hand,  when 
the  last  stroke  of  the  pulse  was  to  be  given,  he  set  it  down 
on  his  knees,  which  were  joined  together,  and  kept  it 
steady  with  his  hand,  in  the  manner  of  a  person  perfectly 
at  ease  ;  and  in  this  attitude  expired,  without  spilling  a 
drop,  and  witliout  a  writhe  in  his  euuntenance,  as  if  an 
experiment  had  been  required  to  shew  to  his  friends  the 
facihty  vviLii  wiiich  he  departed.  His  servant  opened  the 
door  to  tell  him  that  some  oiy^  had  left  his  name ;  but 
getting  no  answer,  stepped  about  half-way  towards  hitn, 
and  se  eing  him  ifi  that  easy  posture,  supporting  his  bason 
of  miiiv  with  one  hand,  he  liujiight  that  he  had  dropr  ash  ep, 
which  son^etimes  happened  aiier  his  meals.  lie  v. ent 
baciv  and  shut  the  door ;  but  before  he  went  down  siairs, 
some  anxiet}',  which  he  could  not  account  for,  made  him 
return  again,  and  look  at  his  master.  Even  then  he  was 
satisfied  after  coining  pretty  near  him,  and  turned  to  go 
away  ;  bnt  returning  again,  and  coming  np  close  to  him, 
he  found  him  without  life. 

To  this  sketch,  abridged  from  professor  Robison*s  life 
.  for  the  Literary  Journal,  we  have  only  to  add,  that  Four- 
eroy,  the  eminent  French  chemist,  used  to  call  Dr.  Black, 
the  iUttstrioas  Nestor  of  the  chemical  revolution,  and 
indeed,  in  every  part  of  Europe,  where  chemistry  has 
been  studied,  Dr«  Black  was  named  with  pectdiar  vene- 
ration. ' 
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BLACKALL  (Offspring,  D.  D.),  an  eminent  Englishi 
divine,  was  born  in  London,  1654,  aiul  educated  at  Ca- 
therine-hall, Cambridge.  In  .16S/0,  ha  was  inducted  into 
the  living  of  South  Okenden,  Essex,  and  four  years  after- 
wards to  tbe  rectory  of  St  Mary  Aldermary,  London ;  and 
was  successWely  diosen  lecturer  of  St^.Okave*s,  and  of  8l 
DuDstan's  in  the  West  He  was  likewise  appointed  chap-* 
Jain  to  king  WiUiam.  He  preached  before  tbe  honte  of 
commons  Jan.  30,  1699,  and  in  his  sermon  animadverted 
on  Mr.  Tolaod  for  his  asserting  in  his  life  of  Milton,  that 
Charles  L  was  not  the  author  of  Icon  fiastlike,''  and  for 
some  insinuations  against  the  authenticity  of  the  holy 
scriptttres ;  which  drew  him  into  a  controversy  *witii 
that  author.  In  1700,  he  preached  a  course  of  sermons  at 
Boyle*s  lecture^  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St,  Paul,  which 
were  afterwards  published.  In  1707,  he  was  consecrated 
to  the  bishopric  of  Exeter.  Burnet,  haviikg  meqtioned 
him  and  sir  WiUiam  Dawes  as  raised  to  bishoprics,  tells 
us,  that  these  divines  were  in  themselves  men  of  value 
and  worth ;  but  their  notions  were  all  on  the  other  side. 
They  had  submitted  to  the  government ;  but  they,  at  least 
Blackall,  seemed  to  condemn  the  revolution,  and  all  that 
had  beon  done  pursuant  to  it."  And  it  is  asserted  in  an 
anonymous  pamphlet,  pnbUshed  in  1705,  that  he  had  re- 
fused for  two  years  to  take  the  oath  ot  allegiance  to  king 
William.  But  what  contributed  most  to  his  fame  lu  his 
life- time  was  a  controversy  he  had  with  Mr.  (afterwards 
bishop)  Hoadly,  which  was  occasioned  by  his  sermon  upon 
Rom.  xiii.  3,  4,  entitled,  "  The  Divine  Institution  pf 
Magistracy,  and  the  gracious  design  of  its  institution," 
preached  before  the  queen  at  St.  James's  on  Tuesday, 
March  8,  1708,  being  the  anniversary  of  her  majesty's 
happy  accession  to  the  throne,  and  published  by  her  ma-* 
jesty*s  special  command.  The  next  year,  1709,  Mn 
Hoadly  animadverted  upon  the  bishop^s  sermon,  in  a  piece, 
entiiled  Some  Considerations  humbly  offered  to  the  right 
reverend  the  lord  bishop  of  Exeter,  occasioned  by  his  lord* 
ship's  sermon  before  her  majesty,  March  S,  1708.''  Upon 
this  the  bisiiop  published  ''An  Answer  to  Mr.Hoadly's  Let* 
ter,**  dated  from  Bath,  May  the  loth,  1709.  Mr.  Hoadly  en* 
deavouied  to  vindicate  himself,  in  ''An  humble  Reply  to  the 
right  reverend  the  lord  bishop  of  £xeter*s  answer;  in  which 
the  Considemtions  offered  to  his  lordship  are  vindicated, 
tm^  en  apology  is  added  for  defendin<^  the  foundation  of 
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the  present  governinent/'  London,  1709,  in  8vo.  In  this 
controversyt  bishop  Blackall  defends  the  High-church, 
Tory,  piioGiplet  (as  Hi«y  usually  are  called),  of  the  divine 
institution  of  magistmcy,  and  unlimited  passive  obedience 
and  non-resistance ;  which  Mr.  Hoadly  opposes.  Tliere 
were  several  pampbieis  written  on  tbe  sidp  of  the  bishop 
against  Mr.  Hoadly ;  particularly  one^  entitled,  **Tbe  best 
Answer  that  ever  was  made,  and  to  wbicb  no  answer  will 
,  be  made  ;**  supposed  to  be  written  by  Mr.  Lesley,  a  non« 
juring  clergyman,  and  which  Mr.  Hoadly  animadverts  upon 
in  the  postscript  to  his  humble  reply.  Tbe  wits  in  the 
Tatler  engaged  in  this  conttoveny  on  the  side  of  Hoadly, 
and  with  an  illiberality  not  usual  in  the  writers  of  that  paper. 

He  died  at  Exeter,  Nov.  29,  1T16,  and  was  interred  in 
liie  cathedral  there.  Arcbbp.  Dawes,  who  had  a  long  and 
intimate  friendship  with  him,  dexlares,  that  in  his  whole 
conversation  he  never  met  with  a  more  perfect  pattern  of  a 
true  Christian  life,  in  all  its  parts,  than  in  him  :  so  much 
primitive  simplicity  and  integrity  ;  such  constant  even- 
ness of  mind,  and  uniform  coiuiuct  of  behaviour;  such  uii- 
attected  and  vet  most  ardent  niet v  towards  God  ;  such  or- 
thoiiux  and  steadfast  faith  in  Christ ;  such  diMiiterested  and 
fervent  chartiy  to  all  mankind  ;  such  profound  modesty, 
humility,  and  sobriety  ;  such  an  equal  mixture  of  meekness 
and  courae^e,  of  cheerfulnesj?  and  gravity  ;  such  an  exact 
discharge  of  ail  relative  duties  ;  and  in  one  word,  such  an 
indilferency  to  this  lower  world  and  the  things  of  it ;  and 
such  an  entire  aifection  and  joyous  hope  and  expectation 
o(  things  above.  He  says  also,  that  his  manner  of 
preaching  was  so  excellent^  easy,  clear,  judicious,  sob* 
ftantial,  pious,  affecting,  and  upon  all  aecounu  truly  use* 
Ibl  and  edifying,  that  he  univenally  acquured  tbe  reputa- 
tbn  of  being  one  of  the  best  preachers  or  bis  time/'  f  el« 
ton,  in  his  Classics,  commends  him  as  an  excellent  writer. 
M*  de  la  Roche,  in  his  memoirs  of  literature,  tell^  us,  that 
our  prelate  was  one  of  those  English  divines,  who,  when 
th^  undertake  to  treat  a  subject,  dive  into  tbe  bottom  of 
it,  and  exhaust  the  matter.  His  works  were  published  hj 
archbishop  Dawes,  in  2  vols.  fol.  1733,  consisting  of  Prae* 
tteal  discourses  on  our  Saviour's  Sermon  on  the  mount,  and 
en  the  Lord's  Prayer,  together  wkh  his  sermons  preached 
at  Boyle^s  lecture,  with  several  others  upon  particular«oc<» 
Castons.  * 

1  Gen.  Diet.— Biog.  BriU— TaUer,  8vo  eUitiou  viOi  notes,  toL  I.  p.  592, 
461,  410,  524. 
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BLACKBOURNE  (JaHH)»  a  leatned  SnglMi  divine  of 
Ae  lest  oentui^Ty  wi»  bom  in  1693,  and  edooatcd  at  Trinity 
eollege,  Cambridgef  where  be  took  the  degree  of  M.  A* 
Whether  he  had  any  pvomotton  in  the  chnreh  is  nnt  cer- 
tain ;  but  soon  after  the  rerettttion,  he  refused  to  take  th» 
oaths,  and  consequently  excluded  himself  from  advancing 
m  the  church.  From  that  time  he  lived  a  very  exemplary 
and  stndioits  life,  endeamiring  to  be  aseful  to  mankind^ 
both  as  a  scholar  and  dirine.  To  prescnre  his  independ- 
ence, he  became  corrector  of  the  press  to  Bo«vyer,  the 
celebrated  printer,  and  was  one  of  the  most  accurate  of 
his  profession.  The  edition  of  lord  Bacon*s  works  in  1740 
was  superintended  by  him  ;  and  he  was  also  editor  of  the 
castrations   of   Holinshed's    Chronicle,    and    of  Bale's 

Chronycle  concernynge  svr  Jnhan  (^IdecasLelL*'  A 
handsome  compliment  is  paid  him  in  Maittaire^s  Lives  of  the 
Paris  printers,  1717;  and  a;j;ain  in  his  "  Misceiianea  ali- 
quot Scriptorum  carmiiia,"  1722.  For  some  years  before 
his  death,  he  was  a  noninring  bishop,  but  lived  rcnied  in 
Little  Britain  anion^  Ijh  old  liooks.  W  hat  liis  liopes  were 
of  a  second  revolution  will  ap|)ea'  from  the  answer  he  c^ave 
a  gentleman  who  asked  fiitn  if  he  was  in  )iis  diocese? 
**  Dear  friend,  we  leave  the  sees  open,  that  the  gentle- 
men who  now  unjustly  possess  them,  upon  the  restoration^ 
may,  if  they  pleasCi  return  to  their  duty  and  be  continued. 
We  content  ourselves  with  full  episcopal  power  as  suffra- 
gans.*' Mr.  Blackbourne  died  Nov.  i7,  1741,  and  his  li^ 
brary  was  sold  by  auction  in  February  1742.  He  was 
buried  in  Islington  church-yard^  with  an  epitaphi  which 
may  be  seen  in  our  authority.* 

BLACKBURN  (Wiluam),  an  eoitnenc  surveyor  end 
architect,  was  bom  in  the  borough  of  Sonthwark,  on  the 
SOth  of  December,  1750.  His  father  was  a  respectable 
tradesman  in  St.  John^s  parish,  and  his  mother  was  a  native 
of  Spain.  Tlie  whole  of  his  grammatical  education  was 
derived  firom  a  common  seminary  In^he  neighbourhood  $ 
and  at  a  proper  age  he  was  phu:ed  under  a  surveyor  of  no 
eminence,  bat  from  whom  he  derived  Very  few  advantages 
In  the  knowledge  of  his  profession.  However,  from  the 
natural  bent  of  an  ardent  njind,  he  souorbt  the  acquaint- 
ance of  men  of  genius,  several  of  whoni  Ixloiififed  to  the 
Hoy^i  Ai;adctn^'.    Into  that  academy  iic  wa^i  iMiiuitted  as  a 
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student;  and  in  1773  he  was  preseuted  with  the  medal  for 
the  best  drawing  of  the  inside  of  St  Stephen's  church  in 
Walbrook.  This  prize  he  bore  away  from  many  cc  iTipeti- 
tors ;  and,  at  the  delivery  of  it,  received  a  high  compli- 
ment to  his  abilities  ^rom  the  late  sir  J<vsliua  Rrysiolds,  the 
president.  About  the  same  time  he  eiuere  i  into  businesa 
for  himself  in  Southwark,  and  carried  it  on  for  some 
yem  with  increasing  success  among  his  private  connec- 
tioiM»  when  an  event  occurred  which  brought  him  into 
pvUic  notice  and  reputation.  An  act  of  parhameot  had 
ptwed  in  1779,  declaring,  that  "if  any  offenders  con-, 
victed  of  crimes  for  which  transportation  had  been  usually 
iufiicted,  were  ordered  to  solitary  imprisonmenf,  accom- 
panied by  well  regulated  labour  and  religious  inilruction, 
it  might  be  the  meansy  under  pcovidenc^  not  only  of  de- 
terring others  from  the  coniatiiflsion  of  the  like  crimeB»  but 
also  of  reforaiing  the  indiTiduals,  and  enuring  them  to  the 
habits  of  industry.**  By  this  act  his  majesty  was  authorised 
to  appoint  three  persons  to  be  supervisors  of  the  buildings 
to  be  erected ;  and  the  supervisors  were  to  fix  upon  any 
oommooy  htath,  or  waste,  or  any  other  piece  of  ground, 
in  Middlesex,  Essex,  Kent,  or  Surrey,  on  which  should 
be  erected  two  plain  strong  edifices,  to  be  called  **  Peni- 
tentiary  Houses one  for  the  conBnement  and  employ- 
ment of  sijc  hundred  males,  the  other  of  three  hundred  fe- 
males. In  the  i^ame  year  m  which  the  act  was  passed, 
three  supervisors  were  appointed  to  carry  it  uiio  execution. 
These  were  John  Howaid,  esq.  George  VVliatley,  esq.  and 
Dr.  John  Fothergill.  This  commission  however  was  dis- 
solved, first  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Fotiieigill,  and  souu  alter 
that  event  by  the  resi^r.ation  of  Mr.  Hnward,  who  found  it 
not  in  his  power  to  coalesce  with  his  remaminor  colleague. 
Another  set  of  supervisors  was  therefore  appointed  in  1781, 
being  sir  Gilbert  Elliut,  hart,  sir  Charles  Bnnbury,  hart, 
and  Thomas  Bowdlcr,  esq.  One  of  the  principal  objects 
with  these  gentlemen  was  to  provide  that  they  should  be 
constructed  in  the  manner  most  conducive  to  the  ends  of 
solitary  confinement,  useful  labour,  and  moral  reformation. 
Accordingly,  the  supervisors  proposed  premiums  for  the 
best  plans  that  should  be  produced  of  the  penitentiary 
houses  intended  to  be  erected*  The  highest  premium  was 
a  hundred  guineas,  which  was  unanimously  assigned  to  Mi; 
Blackhum,  in  the  month  of  Maroh  1782.  This  preference^ 
as  A  peciiniary  consideratioD)  waaa  natter  of  Bttle  coose* 
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quence.  The  grand  advantage  that  was  to  be  expected 
from  it,  with  reo^ard  to  Mr.  Blackburn,  was,  that  he  should 
be  employed  as  the  architect  and  surveyor  of  the  huikllngs 
proposed.  And  in  tact  he  was  appointed  by  the  super- 
visors to  that  oiiicej  and  the  plan  ot"  a  penitentiary  house 
for  male  oHenders  was  accordingly  arranged  by  iiim,  and 
proper  dnngbts  were  made  for  the  use  of  the  workmen ; 
and  a  gfeat  part  pf  the  work  was  actually  contracted  for  by 
difierent  persona.  Yet  tbe  desi^s  of  government  were 
not  carried  into  execution  $  tbe  circumstances  of  tbe  ttmea 
baving  diverted  tbe  attention  of  public  men  from  this  im« 
portant  object :  nor  has  it  ever  since  been  resumed*  Ne* 
verthelessy  tlK>ugh  Mr.  Blackburn  might  in  this  respect  be 
disappointed  of  his  just  expectations,  he  did  not  lose  hia 
rewanly  nor  was  the  nation*  deprived  of  the  benefit  arising 
from  his  mgenuity.  A  spirit  of  erecting  prisons  in  con- 
formity to  his  plans  was  immediately  excited  $  and  many 
county  gaols,  and  other  structures  of  the  same  nature^ 
were  buut  under  his  inspection.  Besides  the  completion 
of  several  prisons,  Mr.  Blackburn  was  engaged  in  other 
designs  of  a  similar  nature,  when  he  was  anested  by  the 
hand  of  death,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age.  He  de- 
parted this  life  on  the  28th  day  of  October,  1790,  at  Pres- 
ton in  Lancashire,  being  on  a  journey  to  Scotland,  whither 
he  was  going  at  ttie  uistance  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Buc- 
cleugh,  and  the  lord  provost  of  Glasgow,  with  a  view  to 
the  erection  of  a  new  gaol  in  that  city.  From  Preston  his 
remains  were  removed  to  London,  and  interred  lu  the 
burying- g^round  oi  Bunhill-helds. 

A  few  weeks  before  his  decease,  he  had  been  applied  to 
respecting  a  penitentiary  house  for  Ireland.  At  a  former 
period,  in  1787,  he  went  over  to  that  country  upon  an  ap- 
plication from  Lunerick ;  in  consequence  of  which  lie 
drew  the  plan  of  a  new  gac^l  for  that  city.  He  also  sug- 
gested many  improvements  which  might  be  made  in  the 
gaol  of  Newgate  in  tbe  city  of  DubHu^  and  which  were 
accordingly  adopted. 

It  was  not  to  the  erectkm  of  prisons  only  that  Mr.  Black* 
bum's  talents  were  confined.  Three  elegant  designs  were 
drawn  by  him  for  a  new  church  at  Hackney,  one  of  which 
was  intended  to  have  been  carried  into  execution;  but 
after  fass  decease  the  scheme  was  laid  aside,  on  account  of 
cheespence  which  the  completion  of  it  would  occasion* 
JSe  was  employed,  likewise  in  preparing  various  designa 
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for  houses,  villas,  &c.  In  many  of  his  drawings  great 
laste  is  displa^edj  as  well  a.**  a  liuioiigh  ktiowietlge  ot*  his 
lavuurite  science  of  architecture.  It  was  in  coiitempla- 
tion,  some  time  after  his  death,  to  engrave  and  publish 
his  ])rinci|>ai  drawings;  but  the  iuienuua  ot  doing  it  ts 
dropped,  at  least  fur  the  present. 

Bein<r  a  (iissciiier  ol  the  prcsbyterian  denomination,  lie 
was  in  the  habits  of  intimacy  with  tiie  {principal  persons  of 
that  persuasion  botli  in  town  and  country  ;  without  how- 
ever coiihnnig  his  regard  anil  aiiection  to  any  particular 
sect,  fiut  what  coniers  pecuhar  honour  on  Mr.  Black- 
burn^s  memory  M|  that  he  enjoyed  the  intimate  friendship 
Mid  entire  esteem  of  the  excelieat  Mr.  Howard ;  Uutt  he 
concurred  witli  bim  in  his  ideas,  and  emineatly  promoted 
Ilia  benevolent  designs.  Mr.  Blackburn  lirequeody  corre* 
aponded  with  Mr.  Howmrd,  when  that  gentleman  was  ett« 
g^aged,  either  at  borne  or  abroad,  in  his  journeys  and  voy- 
ages of  humanity.  Of  Mr.  Blackbiurn  Mr.  Howard  used  to 
say,  tbal  he  was  the  only  sian  he  ever  met  with,  who  was 
capable  of  delineadfig  to  his  mind,  upon  papei^  hb  ideas 
«f  what  a  prison  oughi  to  be 

The  pecson  of  Mr.  Bkickbom  was  of  the  middle  stature; 
*alid  from  his  earij  youth  he  was  so  very  oorpulenti  that  hb 
liriends  were  filled  with  apprebensionsi  too  unhappily  ve-> 
rified)  that  bis  life  would  not  be  a  long  one.   Till  he 
became  twenty-five  years  of  age,  he  dnmk  nothing  but 
water.    But  at  that  time,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  fit  of 
sickness,  he  was  advised  by  the  late  Dr.  John  Fothergill  to 
change  his  beverage  lor  malt  liquor,  and  occasionaUy  to 
take  a  i;lass  oi  \\  \uc.     i  he  affliction  of  another  severe  ill- 
ness, luter  111  iile,  was  sustained  i>y  hnu  with  eminent  and 
exeujplary  resignation  and  fortitude.    Previouslv  to  his 
last  journey  iie  was  cont»iderabiy  better,  and  eni«_'riained 
hopes  that  travelling  might  contrib^ite  to  the  restoration  of 
bis  former  health  :  but  it  was  ordered  otherwise  by  the  su- 
preme Disposer  of  events.    By  a  sudden  stroke  he  was  for 
ever  taken  from  his  beloved  wife  and  t  hihiren  ;  who,  with 
a  number  of  select  friends,  were  U  tt  to  lament  a  loss, 
which  they  must  feel  so  long  as  they  retuiiin  in  this  world. 
The  character  of  Mr.  Blackburn  was,  in  every  view  of  it, 
amiable  and  respectable.   In  discharging  the  duties  and 
lelations  of  life,  he  was  nniform  and  ttoosistent.    Be  was 
very  cheerful  in  his  temper,  and  afiable  and  ongaging  in 
bis  behamnr.   Beiiig endoed  witha great  fluw  ^  spirit^ 
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and  much  vivacity  of  mind,  his  convcrsaiiun  was  at  once 
a«jrreeablc  and  instructive.  In  FebriKny,  17Mi,  Mr.  Biack- 
IjLini  married  Lydi»,  the  daiigiitci  oi  Mr.  Josbua  Hobsoii^ 
ail  eiiiiiieut  builder  in  bis  iiei^libuurbood  ;  an  amiable  wo- 
many  with  wbom  be  lived  'u\  the  uioat  periect  ii^rmouy^ 
Aod  by  whom  iiv  IvJt  four  cbiidreu.  * 

BLA(  KBLRNK  (Fuancis),  the  celebrated  author  of  | 
the  "  Confessional,"  was  born  at  llichmond  in  Torkshire, 
June  9,  1705.    At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  admitted 
pensioner  of  Catherinc-hali,  Cambridge,  where  his  pecu- 
liar notions  on  civil  and  reUgious  liberty  rendered  him  ob- 
noxious to  biB  superiorBy  and  occasioDed  the  loss  of  a  fel- 
lofTibip  for  which  be  was  a  candidate*    In  i739,  he  waa 
ordained  by  Dr.  Goocb,  bishop  of  Norwicbt  at  £Jy  chapel^ 
HolborO)  and  in  a  short  time  afterwards  was  inducted  into 
the  rectory  of  Richmond  in  Yorkshire,  where  be  resided 
conatantly  for  forty  years,  during  which  he  composed  all 
the  pieces  contained  in  the  late  edition  of  hia  works,  be- 
tides a  muldtude  of  smaller  ones.    His  first  appearance  as 
an  author  was  on  the  following  occasion*   In  1749,  the 
rev*  John  Jones,  vicar  of  Alconbury,  near  Huntingdonp 
published  his    Free  and  candid  disquisitions  relating 
the  Church  of  England,"  containing  many  observations  on 
the  supposed  defects  and  improprieties  in  the  liturgical 
forms  of  foith  and  worship  of  the  established  church.  As 
Mr.  Blackbume  corresponded  with  this  gentleman,  who 
had  submitted  the  work  to  his  perusal  in  maiuiscriot,  and 
as  there  were  ii:aiiy  of  his  opinions  in  which  Mr.  Biavkburne 
cuiiK  lU  d,  iL  was  not  uni»atural  to  suppose  that  lie  had  a 
hiu]d  ill  the  publication.    Tliis,  however,  Mr.  Blackburue 
solemnly  denied,  and  his  biographer  has  assigned  the  pro- 
bable reason.       The  truth,"  says  be,  **  is,  Mr.  Black- 
burne,  wiiatever  desire  he  might  have  to  forward  the  work 
of  ecclesiiistical  reformation,  could  not  possibly  conform 
his  style  to  the  mllkv  phraseology  of  the  *  Disqnisitious,* 
nor  could  he  be  c(jnu  nt  to  have  his  sentmients  [uoUified 
by  the  gentle  quahhcaiions  of  Mr.  Jones*s  lenient  pen.  He 
was  rather  (perhaps  too  much)  inclined  to  look  upon  those 
who  had  in  their  hands  the  means  and  the  powerof  reforming 
the  errors,  defects,  and  abuses,  in  the  government,  forms 
of  wonhip,  faith  and  dhicipline,  of  the  establisl«ed  church, 
as  guil^  of  a  criminal  negligence,  from  which  they  should 

^  Communicated  fur  the  last  edition  of  tUU  Dictionary. — Qcat  Ma^i  Tol.  LV« 
8S5>  XLUL  ^67.— Aikia*s  Life  of  Howard,  p.  lOS,  11)9. 
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bare  been  roused  by  sharp  and  spirited  expostulaiions.  He 
thought  it  became  disquisitors,  with  a  cause  in  hand  of 
such  high  iiri|)nrtance  to  the  luduence  of  vital  Christiauitv, 
rather  to  have  bokliy  forced  the  utmost  resentment  of  the 
class  of  men  to  \shich  they  addressed  their  work,  than,  by 
nit'Linly  irucklin  j,  to  their  arrogance,  to  derive  upon  them- 
selves their  ridicuie  and  contempt,  whieh  ail  the  world 
saw  was  the  case  of  these  gentle  suf^gesters,  and  all  the 
return  they  had  for  the  civility  of  their  aijplic  ation."  Ani- 
mated by  this  spirit,  wliich  we  are  far  irom  thinking  can- 
did or  expedient,  Mr.  Blackbunie  published     An  Apo^ 
logy/*  for  the  **  Free  and  candid  dis^quisitions/*  to  which, 
whatever  might  be  its  superior  boldness  to  the  milky 
phrafleoiogy**  of  Mr.  Jones,  he  yet  did  not  venture  to  put 
his  name;  nory  although  he  was  suspected  to  be  the  author, 
did  he  meet  with  any  of  that     arrogance/*  which  is  attri- 
buted to  those  who  declined  adopting  Mr.  Jones's  scbeape 
of  church-reformation.   On  the  contrary,  in  July,  1750, 
lie  was  collated  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Cleveland,  and  in 
August  following  to  the  prebend  of  Biiton,  by  Dr.  Mat* 
tbew  Hutton»  archbishop  of  York,  to  whom  he  had  been 
.for  some  years  titular  chaplain ;  and  when  hb  friends  inti* 
mated  their  suspicions  tbttthe  would  write  no  more  Apo- 
logies^* for  such  books  as    Free  and  candid  Diquist* 
tionsi'*  he  answered,  ^  with  a  cool  indifference,**  that  he 
had  made  no  bargain  widi  the  archbishop  for  his  liberty. 
His  nest  publicatioQ,  accordingly,  was  an  attack  on  Dr. 
Butler  bishop  of  Durham's  charge  to  hb  clergy  in  1751, 
which,  in  Mr.  Blackbume^s  opinion,  contained  some  doc- 
trines diauietncally  opposite  to  the  principles  on  which  the 
protestaiit  refonnation  was  founded.    This  appeared  in 
1752,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Serious  Enquiry  into  li.e  use 
"  and  importance  of  external  religion,  ike/'  hut  v\ as  not 
generally  l« now n  to  be  his,  until  Mr.  Baron,  an  entluisiast 
4n  controversies,  republished  it  with  Mr.  Blackburne's 
name,  in  liis  collection,  entitled  "  The  Pillars  of  Friest- 
craft  and  Orthudoxy  shaken.'* 

His  next  j)ublK  auons  were  on  the  subjects  of  the  new 
gtyle — Archdeacon  Shtrpe's  charges — the  Jew  naturaliza- 
tion-bill— a  letter  to  archbishop  Herring,  on  church  refor- 
mation— none  of  which  require  much  notice.  When  in 
-  1755,  Dr.  Law's  notion  appeared  concerning  the  soul  and 
the  state  of  death,  or  what  was  called  the  soul -sleeping 
ayitenit*'  Mr.  Blackhnme  adopted,  and  defended  it  in  a  tract 
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entitled  No  proof  in  the  Scriptures  of  an  intermediate 
state  of  happiness  or  misery,  between  death  and  the  resur- 
rection,^' and  he  urged  the  same  opinion  in  a  subsequent 
tract ;  but  as  the  Confessional  is  the  publication  on  which 
bis  fiune  principally  rests,  the  history  of  it  is  more  interest- 
ing than  any  detail  of  his  minor  tracts.  On  Commence* 
ment  Sunday  1757,  Dr.  Powell,  an  eminent  tutor  of  St. 
John's  college,  Cambridge,*  published  a  sermon  on  sub* 
scription  to  the  Liturgy  and  XXXIX  articles,  in  which  he 
maintained  that  a  latitude  was  allowed  to  subscribers,  evea 
so  far  as  to  admit  of  the  assent  and  consent  of  dlBerent 
persons  to  different  and  even  opposite  opinions,  according 
lo  their, different  interpretations  of  the  propositions  to  be 
sobscribed.  Dr.  PowetPs  casuistry  on  the  subject  appeared 
to  Mo  Blackbume  so  detestable, 'and  so  subyersive  of  the 
principles  of  good  iaith  among  men,  that  he  determined  to 
expose  and  refute  it  to  the  best  of  his  power,  and  accord- 
ingly published  "  Remarks  on  the  rev.  Dr.  PowelPs  Ser« 
mon  in  defence  of  Subscriptions,  &c."  1758.  His  senti- 
ments on  the  suhject  of  subscriptions  are  thus  explained, 
in  that  pan  of  liis  life  which  was  written  by  himself. 

When  he  took  possession  of  the  living  of  Riclmioiiti,  he 
bad  been  engaged  in  a  way  of  life  that  dtd  not  give  himi 
lime  or  opportunity  to  reHect  upon  subjects  of  that  nature 
with  preci.^ion  ;  iuul  ilK)uti;h,  upon  taking  his  first  prefer- 
inent,  he  determined  coiiscieiiliuusly  to  perform  the  duties 
of  it,  vet  he  was  by  no  means  aware  ol  tlic  clifiiculties  tlint 
afterwards  embarrassed  him  in  qualifyi^Ji;  himself  for  hold- 
•  ing  iL    He,  therefore,  tlu-ii  subscribed  us  directed  by  law, 
without  scruple,  and  without  apprehending  the  obligation 
he  laid  himself  under,  according  to  the  form,  of  giving  his 
assent  and  consent  to  the  whole  system  of  the  church. 
When  the  same  form  was  to  be  subscribed  to  qualify  him 
to  hold  the  archdeaconry  and  prebend,  he  consulted  some 
of  his  friends,  and  particularly  Dr.  Law  (afterwards  bishop 
of  Carlisle),  who  gave  him  his  opinion  at  large,  containing 
such  reasons,  as  &d  occurred  to  himself  on  the  several  oc^ 
caaions  he  had  to  undergo  that  discipline.    He  was  like- 
wise referred  to  Dr.  darkens  Introduction  to  his  Scripture 
Doctrine  of,  the  Trinigr :  and  lastly,  to  the  sixth  ^article  of 
the  church  of  England;  all  which  appeared  plausible 
enOiq^  to  satisfy  him,  for  that  tune,  that  with  these  salvos 
and  modifications,  he  mighlsafely  subscribe  to  the  prescribed 
forms. — Some  time  afterwards,  however,  upon  a  prospect 
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of  farther  advauceinent  to  a  considerable  preKimeut,  he 
took  occasion  to  rq-consider  these  arguments,  and  thought 
they  fell  short  of  giving  that  satisfaction  which  an  honeitt 
man  would  wish  to  have,  when  be  pledges  bis  good  faith 
10  society-  in  bo  solemn  a  form  as  that  prescribed  by  the 
36th  canon,  enjoining  subscription  to  the  articles  and  ii* 
tnrgical  forms  of  the  church  of  England. 

In  this  situation  of  mind^  he  set  himself  to  ezanuiie 
into,  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  requisition  in  protestant 
ehnrcbes,  and  into  the  arguments  brought  in  defence,  or 
rather  in  excuse  of  it ;  the  result  of  which  was  the  conipi* 
lation  since  known  by  the  name  of  the  *  Confessional,  or 
a  fnll  and  free  enquii^  into  the  right,  utility,  and  success 
of  establishing  Confessions  of  Faith  and  Doctrine  in  Protes* 
Mt  churches.'  This  work  lay  by  him  in  manuscript  for 
some  years.  He  bad  communicated  his  plan  to  Dr.  Ed- 
mund Law,  who  cncoura2,cd  him  j^reatly  in  the  progress 
uf  ii,  aiitl  appears  by  iiiaiiy  IcLieii  in  the  course  of  their 
correspondence  to  have  been  extremely  impatient  to  Ijave 
it  published.  The  fair  coj)y,  liouever,  was  never  seen  by 
any  of  the  autiior's  acipiauuance,  one  conljclential  friend 
excepted,  who  spoke  of  its  existence  and  contents  to  the 
lale  patriotic  Thomas  HoHis,  esq.-  to  whom  the  author  at 
this  time  was  not  personally  known.  Mr  Hollis  mentioned 
this  mauuM  ri])t  to  Mr.  Andrew  Millar,  the  bookseller,  who 
jn  17G:?,  iiiu  iiding  a  snmmcr  excursion  to  visit  his  f'r  ends 
in  Scotland,  was  desired  by  Mr.  Hollis  to  call  upon  Mr. 
Blackburne  at  Richmond,  where,  after  some  conversation^ 
the  manuscript  was  consigned  to  Mr.  Millar^s  care  for  pub- 
lication, and  accordingly  came  out  in  the  spring  of  1766, 
The  only  condition  made  with  Mr.  Millar  was»  that  the 
author's  name  should  be  concealed.^' 

Such  is  the  author's  account  of  the  origin  of  this  cele- 
brated work,  which  soon  gave  rise  to  a  coDtroverey  of 
considerable  length.  We  follow  him  with  more  reluctance 
in  his  account  of  its  reception,  in  which  he  states  that 
grievous  ofTeoce  was  taken  at  it  by  that  part  of  the  clergy 

who  aflect  to  call  themselyes  orthodox  and  archbisthap 
Seeker  is  stated  to  have  thrown  off  his  mask  of  moderatioa 
at  once.  » More  calm  Teasoners,  however,  at  this  later  pe^ 
liod  may  be  of  opinion,  tiiat  many  of  the  opponents  of  the 
Confessional  stood  in  no  need  of  aflfectation  to  indicate  the 
class  to  which  they  belonged  ;  and  that  the  archbishop,  -^^ 
well  as  niany  of  his  brethren,  might  think  Lhciusclves  iuiipljr 
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justified  in  considering  the  Confessional,  as  having  a  ten- 
dency to  render  tiie  principles  of  ibe  church  of  England  a 
aeries  of  private  opinions  ending  in  no  general  aysteniy  and 
aflbrding  encouragement  to  perpetual  Huctnation  and  in- 
decision, under  pretence  of  regard  for  conscience.  Nor^ 
as  the  press  was  to  be  the  medium  of  this  controversy,  can 
we,  upon  any  principles  of  candour,  conceive,  why  arch<» 
bishop  Seeker,  or  any  of  bis  brethren,  should  b^  censured 
for  encouraging  the  best  writers  they  could  find. 

This  controversy  lasted  from  1766,  the  period  of  pulA 
lisbiiig  the  first  edition  of  the  Confessional,  to  1778,  whea 
it  was  in  fiart  revived,  or  rather  contfnued  (for  it  bad  never 
been  entirely  dropt),  in  consequence  of  an  application 
made  to  parliament  for  relief  in  the  matter  of  subscription. 
During  this  time,  between  seventy  and  eighty  pamphlets 
were;  published  by  the  contending  parties,  of  which  not 
above  ten  or  twelve  appeal  t  d  with  tiie  authors'  names. 
Some  of  these  are  supposed  to  have  been  furnished  by  Mr. 
Blat  kbunie.  One  singular  effect  fuiluwed  the  first  publi- 
cation of  the  Confessional.  It  was  supposed  that  the  au» 
thor  of  such  a  work  cuuld  not  possibly  remain  in  the  church 
after  havinc^  made  ;»o  many  objections  to  her  constitution  ; 
and  accordnit'ly  a  ci>ii'; legation  of  dissenters  in  London 
sent  a  deputation  to  hiiii,  to  know  whether  he  was  inclined 
to  accept  the  situation  of  their  pastor.  But  whatever  ob- 
jections the  learned  archdeacon  had  to  certain  points  of 
discipline  and  doctrine  peculiar  to  the  church  of  England, 
which  he  wished  to  be  reformed ;  he  never  conceived  that 
the  best  way  to  bring  about  such  a  reformation  waste  leavtt 
ber  entirely  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  advevBe  to  it$* 
and  therefore,  although  he  abstained  from  any  open  oppo* 
sition  to  the  principles  and  conduct  of  Mr.  Lindse^  and 
Dr  Disney  (both  his  relations  and  Mends),  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  approved  either.  His  own  words,  bowevert 
will  best  illustrate  his  sentiments  on  this  delicate  subject. 

Mr.  Blackbume  had  bis  ob|ecdoDB  to  the  liturgy  and 
articles  of  the  church  of  England,  at  well  as  Jdr.  Lindsey^ 
and  *in  some  instances  to  the  same  passages,  but  diflRered 
widely  from  him  on  some  pkticular  points,  which,  be 
thought,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Liiidsey  and  his  friends,  could 
receive  no  countenance  from  scripture,  unless  by  a  licen- 
tiousness of  interpretation  that  could  not  be  justified.  But 
Dr.  Priestley  and  soiiic  of  bis  friends  huMug  earned  the 
obiigation  to  secede  froui  the  church  of  jLugi<iud  iaftht^i 
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than  Mr.  Blackbaroe  thought  wa^  either  sufficiently  caa^. 
did,  charitablei  or  modest,  and  had  thereby  given  coun- 
tenance to  the  reproach,  thrown  upon  many  moderate  and 
worthy  men,  by  hot  and  violent  conformists,  for  conttDU- 
ing  to  minister  in  the  church,  while  they  disapproved  many 
things  in  her  doctrine  and  discipline,  he  thought  it  ex- 
pedient, in  justice  to  himself  and  others  of  the  same  sen- 
liineotSy  to  give  some  check  to  the  crude  censures  that 
had  been  passed  upon  them.  And,  accordingly,  intending 
to  pubHsh  *  Four  Discourses*  delivered  to  the  clergy  <» 
the  archdeaconry  of  Cleveland,  m  theyeafs  1767,  1769, 
1771,  and  1773,  he  took  that  opportunitv  to  expbin  him- 
self on  this  subject  In  a  preface,  as  weU  on  behalf  of  the 
seceders,  as  of  those  whose  Christian  principles  admitted 
of  their  remaining  in  the  church  without  offering  violence 
to  their  consciences." — Of  Dr.  Priestley's  conduct  be 
speaks  yet  more  decidedly  in  a  letter  daied  Jan.  4,  1770, 
to  a  dissenting  minister, — "  I  cannot  think  the  dissenters 
will- be  universallx/  pleased  with  Dr.  Priestley's  account  of 
their  principles,  not  to  mention  that  some  degree  of  mercy 
seeuictl  tf>  be  due  to  us,  who  have  shown  our  benevolence 
to  all  protestant  dissentei s,  and  have  occasionally  asserted 
their  rights  of  conscience  with  the  utmost  freedom.  But 
no,  it  seems  nothine  ^'^iil  do  but  absohite  rntf:;ratioii  from 
our  preset)t  stations,  in  agreement  vvitli  our  suppos\'d  con- 
victions j  ttK>ugb,  perhaps,  it  might  puzzle  Dr.  Tiiestiey 
to  find  us  another  church,  in  which  all  of  us  would  be  at 
our  easC)  &c."  On  the  secession  of  Dr.  Disney  firom  the 
churchy  a  circumstance  which  appears  to  liave  given  htn 

Cat  uneasiness,  he  went  so  far  as  to  draw  up  a  paper  UD- 
the  title  "  An  Answer  to  the  Question^  Why  are  you 
not  a  Socinian?**  but  this,  although  now  added  to  his 
workS|  was  not  published  in  his  life-time,  from  motives  of 
delicacy.  He  had  been  suspected,  from  his  relationship 
and  intimacy  with  Mr.  Lindsey  and  Dr.  Disney,  of  holding 
the  same  sentiments  with  them,  and  his  object  in  the  above> 
paper  was  to  vindicate  his  character  in  that  respect.  Stilly 
as  it  did  not  appear  in  his  life-time,  it  could  not  answer 
that  purpose,  and  ahhough'we  are  now  told  that  some  time 
before  his  death,  he  eipiicitly  asserted  to  his  rehition^  the 
Rev.  Mr,  Comber,  bis  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the 
suspicions  of  the  public  had  undoubtedly  some  foundation 
in  the  silence  which  in  all  his  writings  be  preserved  re- 
specting a  point  of  su  much  importance. 
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Wheo  considerably  advanced  iti  years,  lie  formed  the 
design  of  writing  the  life  of  Luther ;  and  bad  made  somef 
collections  for  the  purpose,  hot  was  diverted  from  it  by 
being  engaged  to  draw  up  a  work  of  far  less  general  in« 
teresty  the  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hollis.  In  I7S7,  h« 
performed  his  thirty-eighth  visitation  in  Cleveland,  after 
which  he  was  taken  ill  at  the  house  of  his  friend  the  Rev; 
•  WlUiaoi  Combefi  but  reached  home  a  few  weeks  before 
bis  death,  wbkh  took  place  Aug.  7,  1787,  in  his  eighty- 
third  year.  Mr.  Biackbnme  left  a  widow  <who  died  Aag« 
20,  i7yi))f  and  four  children,  Jane,  married  to  the  Rev. 
Pr.  Bisney ;  the  Rev.  Francis  Blackbome,  vicar  of  Brig* 
nal,  near  Greta-bridge,  Yorkshire ;  Sarah,  married  to  the 
Rev.  John  Hall,  vicar  of  Chew  Magna,  and  rector  of  Dnn- 
dry  in  Somersetshire;  and  William  Blackburne,  M.  D.  of 
Cavendiiili  square.',  London. 

In  1804,  lui  sun,  the  Ucv.  F.  Blackburne,  published  in 
7  vols.  Svo,  his  "  Works,  Theological  and  MisceUaneons, 
including  some  pieces  not  beioie  printed,'*  with  somtj  mc- 
cou;jt  ot  ilie  life  and  writings  of  tiie  author,  by  himself,  and 
ctjinpleted  by  iiis  son.  At  the  conchisujn  ot  this  interest- 
ing memoir,  we  find  a  chnracter  of  Mr.  Biackburne  drawn 
up  with  candour  and  arteciion.  Itoui  this  we  shall  extrac| 
a  few  passages,  but  without  decidiu";  whether  in  every 
respect  the  same  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  an  atten- 
tive consideration  of  his  Labours  and  opinions,  ft  is  certain 
that  some  of  his  admirers  have  wished  him  possessed  of 
more  steadiness  and  consistency  than  has  works  show. 

Without  ever  taking  an  active  part  in  the  dbputes 
tv'hich  in  his  time  agitated^  and  are  still  agitatingi  the  church 
4>f  England,  on  the  article  of  predestination,  it  is  certain 
that  Mr.  Biackburne  was,  in  the  general  sentiments  of  his 
creed,  what  he  more  than  once  declared  himself  to  be»  a 
moderate  Calvinist ;  and  his  writings  place  it  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  be  believed  himielf  so  much  more  a  Protestant 
for  being  so*  His  Calvinism,  however,  was  of  the  largest 
and  most  liberal  cast.  Tlus  will  be  easily  understood  from 
what  he  thought  of  the  great  work  of  David  Hartley  on 
Man — *  a  book,'  writes  Mr.  Hackbume  to  a  frieno,  in 
1750,  *  to  which,  if  I  am  not  exceedingly  mistaken,  Chris* 
tianity  is,  or  will  be,  more  beholden  than  to  all  tl^  books 
besides  of  the  two  last  centuries.  But  he  has  joined  ne«- 
pessity  and  religion  together. — What  of  that?  Ask  the 
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^*  While  angaged  in  the  controversial  field,  and  main- 
taining what  he  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  truth  aod  li* 
berty»  Mr.  Blackbume,  like  his  admired  Luther,  punued 
his  sdveiwry  ofken  with  vehemencei  and  sometiines  with 
asperity  of  attack :  and  when  either  rank  or  eminence  in 
the  object  of  his  aoimadversions  wis  likely  to  lend  a  sanc- 
tion to  prejudice,  and  snperstttioni  or  to  give  an  imposing 
air  to  the  encroachments  of  human  authority  in  matten  H 
yeligioni  no  writer  ever  more  intrepidly  encountered  odium,  • 
by  exposing  error  and  bigotry  if  it  were  even  found,  where  , 
many  good  and  gentle  natures  will  hardly  allow  it  to  be 
looked. for,  under  the  lawn  and  the  mitre.  Yet,  doobUess^ 
in  the  exeontion  of  so  critical  an  office,  the  most  acute  and 
honest  judgment  might  at  times  Hail  in  discernment,  or 
carry  severity  too  far.  To  say,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Black- 
hurne  never  passed  an  unjust  censure,  or  harboured  an 
unworthy  dislike,  as  a  poleuiic,  would  he  Lo  sup|Jose  that 
he  was  {)crfect  in  the  most  difficult  oi  all  Lasks-^the  iai>k  of 
inquiring  into  the  justness  of  argument,  the  integrity  of 
motives,  and  the  rectitude  of  conduct  of  other  o^en  like 
himself.  • 

Ol  all  this,  in  his  last  years,  especially  whon  he  had 
tetired  fVom  the  husiucss  ot  controversy,  and  looked  back 
on  the  scene  which  he  had  quitted  for  ever,  Mr.  Black- 
burne  was  duly  sensible  ;  and  one  dav,  a  tew  weeks  before 
his  death,  conversing  with  a  lady  then  resident  at  Rich- 
mondy  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  excellent  of  her  sex, 
he  acknowledged,  with  great  earnestness,  that  some  things 
vrhich  he  had  written  and  published  in  the  course  of  his  - 
life  he  was  afraid  might  have  been  too  warmly  or  too 
hastily  advanced.  Yet  no  scholar,  perhaps^  was  ever  more 
industrious  and  indeftitigable  in  the  investigation  both  of 
'  Ihcts  and,  oi  arguments,  or  less  precipitate  in  delivering 
his  researchies  to  the  public,  than  archdeacon  Blackbume. 

**  Nor  did  mere  diflPerence  of  ^opinion,  even  on  points  of 
the  highest  political  and  religioiis  consequence,  or  on  spe* 
culative  topics,  where  years  of  study  had  endeared  con* 
yiction  to  him,  operate  as  a  bar  to  his  approbation  of  the 
merits  of  his  opponent ;  and  he  readily  aocnowledged,  and 
admired,  literary  talent  and  scriptural  knowledge,  or  clear 
end  able  eiiforccincnts  of  the  truths  and  obligations  of  re- 
ligion, as  well  as  personal  virtue  and  ( ininent  piety,  in 
thooe  from  wiiom  otherwise  he  ditVcrcd  widely,  and  whom, 
wich  ^0  iittlQ  cageroess^  h^  k^d  sometiiiies  opv)used. 
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**  Mr,  Blackbanie*8  cordial  and  eloquent  coroptiment  to 
the  memory  of  Jbrtin,  to  whom^  besides  tome  specific  dis- 
agreements,  he  was  nearly  as  dissimilar  in  general  cha< 
ractefs  as  Lutberto  Rrasmusy  has  been  more  than  once  re- 
peated. His  amanuensis  testifies  the  i^enuine  satisfaction 
wliich  the  leading  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Pravers  and  Mc^dita- 
tions  appeared  to  afford  his  venerable  tViond  ;  and  he  well 
remembers  with  what  delight  Mr.  lilac Ll>u me  listened  to 
the  sermons  of  bishop  Sherlock,  wiiich  he  had  doubtless 
often  himself  perused  before;  and  with  what  frankness  of 
heart  he  wislied  that  it  had  been  in  his  p(>wei  to  be  equally 
us^ul  as  a  prea«:her  ot  tlie  doctrines  of  ( 'hristiauitv. 

"Amidst  the  calls  of  his  public  station,  and  the  labonrs 
of  private  studv,  during  the  most  active  stages  of  his  life, 
Mr.  Biackburne  had  been  always  constant  in  the  regular 
pei*formance  of  family  devotion  and  of  solitary  prayer.  The 
contemplation  too  of  some  passage  in  the  Old  or  New  Tes- 
tamenty  with  the  comments  of  the  best  early  or  later  critics, 
was  not  forgotten  in  the  habitaal  arrangement  of  his  fote- 
DOOQ.  In  his  latter  days,  tbese  exercises  and  meditations^ 
and  a  course  of  reading  congenial  to  them,  suited  parti- 
cularly well  with  the  sober  and  serious  cast  of  a  mind  like 
kisy  and  with  afBicttons  ^st  weaning  to  a  better  world* 
-  Towards  the  close  of  this  life,  retaining  strong  faculties  of 
memory  and  intellect,  his  powers  of  cheerful  and  instruc- 
tive cottTenattou  were  Utile  diminbhed  by  age ;  or  what 
they  bad  lost,  if  any  thing  they  had  lost,  in  vigour^  was 
abundantly  compensated  in  that  sofb  mellowness  of  temper, 
which,  like  the  mild  setting  sun  of  an  autumnal  evening, 
gilds  the  declining  day  of  a  wise  and  virtuous  old  man. 

**  Such  was  Francis  Biackburne  ;  a  believer  of  Cbris- 
tiai]ity,  from  the  deepest  convicUun  of  its  truth  ;  a  Pro- 
'testanton  the  genuine  principles  of  the  reioiination  from 
])  )j)ery;  a  strenuous  adversary  of  superstition  and  ifitole- 
rance,  and  of  every  corruption  of  the  simplicity  or  the 
spirit  of  the  trospel ;  a  zealous  promoter  of  civil  liberty  i  a 
close  and  pc  r-picuous  reasoner ;  a  keen  and  energetic 
writer;  an  attentive,  benevolent,  and  venerable  archdea- 
con ;  an  elegant  and  persuasive  preacher;  a  faiilitul  pas- 
tor an  d  exemplary  guide ;  ol  unblemished  purity  of  life; 
of  simple  dignity  of  manners  ;  a  sincere  and  cordial  friend  ; 
an  affectionate  husband,  and  an  indulgent  father  :  in  short, 
^  just,  humane,  pious,  temperate,  and  independent  man."  \ 

*  Ufe,  as  above. — Nicholses  Bo^ryer.— A  complete  list  of  the  pa(n^>hleU  oa 
tbe  Coofomnal  Coutmfwy,  in  6«qi.  M«f.  voU.  XLI.  «nil  XLII. 
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BLACKBTIRNF.  (John),  esq.  of  Orford,  near  Warring, 
ton  in  I-aiH  nshire,  deserves  some  notice  in  a  woik  of  ibis 
descrt]^tu)[],  as  a  promoter  of  science.    This  gentleman 
died  in  1786,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-six,  the  re- 
ward of  a  very  regular  and  teuijicrate  life,  and  a  muid  un- 
disturbed by  any  violent  emotions.    His  iu  alth  and  tran-  - 
qnillity  wt-re  also  not  a  little  promoted  by  the  turn  he  took 
in  early  life  to  the  cultivation  of  plants.    He  was  supposed 
to  be  tbe  second  gentleman  in  finglaod  who  cultivated  the 
pine-apple,  and  his  gardeu  always  continued  aue  of  the 
chief  objects  of  botanical  curiosity  for  its  products  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  io  tbe  north  of  England.    Of  this  a 
catalogue  was  printed  by  Ins  gardener,  Mr.  Neal,  in  1779. 
He  retained  his  faculties  in  very  considerable  perfection 
till  within  two  or  three  yeara  before  his  death.    He  was 
exemplary  Jn  the  discharge  of  religious  dutieif  and  in 
chari^  to  the  poor.    His  daughter  Anna,  who  died,  ad- 
tranced  in  years,  in  1794,  was  also  attached  to  scientifie 
pursuits,  particularly  oatufal  history,  of  which  she  formed 
a  very  extensive  museum  at  her  seat  at  Fairfield  near  War* 
rington^  She  was  equally  fond  of  botany,  and  was  tbe 
friend  and  constant  correspondent  of  Linnseos  and  many 
other  celebrated  botanists  on  the  continent  and  at  home. 
A  plant  which  she  discovered,  Linnscus  named  in  honour 
of  he  I  ,  Blackburniana.    She  bequeathed  her  museum  to 
Jiei  tu'[)hew  John  I>laekburne,  esq.  iM.  1\  fur  Luncaslme.  ^ 

BL ACKLOCK  (Tijomas),  a  very  extraordinary  poet, 
was  horn  in  1721,  at  AmKui  in  the  county  of  Dumiric>,  in 
Scotland.    His  parents  wl  vc  naiivos  of  Cumberland,  of  the 
lower  order,  but  indu^i rious  and  well-informed.  Before 
he  was  six  months  old  he  lost  bis  sight  by  the  small-pox, 
and  tlicrefore,  as  to  nW  pnrpost  s  of  memory  or  imagination, 
may  be  said  licvcr  to  ha\c  enjoyed  liiat  blessing.  Hw 
father  and  friends  endeavoured  to  lessen  the  calamUy  by 
reading  to  him  those  books  wliich  might  convey  the  in« 
struction  suitable  to  infancy,  and  as  he  advanced,  they 
proceeded  to  others  which  he  appeared  to  relish  and  le- 
member^  particularly  tbe  works  of  Spenser,  Miltonp  Prior, 
Pope,  and  Addison.    And  such  was  the  kindness  which 
his  helpless  situation  faid  gentle  temper  excited,  that  he 
yns  seldom  without  some  cqmpanio^n  who  carried  on  this 
singular  course  of  education,  until  be  had  even  acquired 
•ome  knowledge  of  the  LAtio  tongue.   It  is  probubiie  thai 
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lia  remembered  much  of  all  that  was  read  to  him»  but  his 
mind  began  very  early  to  make  a  choice.  He  first  disco- 
vered a  predilection  for  English  poetry,  and  then,  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  endeavoured  to  Imiiate  it  in  various  at* 
tempts,  one  of  which  is  preserved  in  his  works,  but  rather 
with  a  view  to  mark  the  commencement  than  the  perfec- 
tion of  bis  talent. 

In  this  manner  his  life  appears  to  have  passed  for  the  first 
nineteen  years,  at  the  end  of  wliicli  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  his  father,  who  was  killed  by  the  accidental  fall  of 
a  malt-kiln.  Fur  about  a  year  after  this,  iie  continued  to 
live  at  home,  and  began  to  be  noiicetl  as  a  young  man  of 
genius  and  ac«|iiirements^  such  as  were  not  to  be  expected 
in  one  in  hi^  situation.  His  poems,  which  had  increased 
in  number  lie?  grew  np,  were  now  handed  about  in  ma- 
nuscript, with  confidciice  that  they  were  worthy  of  the 
atii^ncion  of  the  discerfiini:^,  and  some  of  them  haviii<;  beeu 
shewn  to  Dr.  Stevenson,  an  eminent  physician  of  Edin- 
.  burgh,  he  formed  the  benevolent  design  of  removing  the 
author  to  that  city,  where  his  genius  might  be  improved 
by  a  regular  education.  Became  accordingly  to  Edinburgh 
in  the  year  174l,  and  continued  his  studies  in  the  nniver- 
sity,  under  his  kind  patron,  till  the  year  1745.  In  1746  a 
vokime  of  his  poems,  in  octavo,  was  published,  but  witb 
what  effect  we  are  not  told.  The  rebellion,  however, 
which  then  raged  in  Scotland,  disturbed  arts  and  learning, 
and  our  author  returned  to  Dumfries,  where  he  found  an 
asylum  in  the  house  of  Mr.  M^Murdo,  who  bad  married 
his  sister,  and  who,  by  company  and  conversation,  en- 
deavoured to  apiose  his  solitude,  and  keep  up  his  stocli  of 
learning.  At  the  close  of  the  rebellion  he  returned  to 
Edinborgb,  and  piirsued  bis  studies  for  six  years  longer. 

He  now  obtained  the  acquaintaticc  of  Hume,  the  cele- 
bfated  historian,  who  interested  himself  with  great  zeal  in 
his  behalf,  and  among  other  servict »,  i>romoted  the  pub- 
lication of  the  quarto  edition  of  his  poems  in  1756;  but 
previously  to  this  a  second  edition  of  the  octavo  hail  been 
published  at  Edinburgh  in  1754.  In  this  last  iiieiiticjned 
year  he  became  kiiown  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Spence,  poetry 
professor  of  Oxford,  who  intro  inced  him  to  the  English 
■public  by  **  An  Account  of  tlie  Lite,  Character,  and  Poems 
of  Mr.  Blacklock,  student  of  phdosophy  in  the  university 
of  Edinburgh."     In  this  pamphlet  Mr.  Spence  detailed  the 

extraordinary  circumstauces  of  his  education  and  geuxua 
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%vith  equal  taste  and  humanity,  and  a  subscription  \\a^  im- 
mediately opened  at  Dodsley's  shop  tor  a  qudiio  cilition, 
to  be  publisiicd  at  u  guiuea  the  large^  and  halt  agumea 
the  small  paper. 

Havini>^  completed  liis  education  at  tlie  university,  he 
began  a  course  of  study,  with  a  view  to  give  lectures  on 
oratory  to  young  gentlemen  intended  for  the  bar  or  the 
pulpit,  but  by  Hume's  advice  he  desisted  from  a  project 
which  the  latter  thought  unlikely  to  succeed,  and  deter- 
mined to  study  divinity,  which  promised  to  gratify  and 
enlarge  the  pious  feelings  and  sentiments  that  had  grown 
up  w;th  him.  Accordingly,  after  the  usual  probationaiy 
course,  he  was  licensed  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  agree- 
ably to  the  rules  of  the  church  of  Scotland^  in  i759.  lo 
this  character  he  attained  considerable  reputatioo,  and 
was  fond  of  composing  sermons,  of  which  he  has  left  some 
volumes  in  manuscript,  and  a  treatise  of  morals,  both  of 
which  his  friends  once  intended  for  the  press*  Two  occa- 
sional sermons  are  said  to  have  been  published  in  his  life** 
^me,  but  probably  never  reached  this  country,  as  no  no* 
ttce  of  them  occurs  in  our  literary  journals. 

His  occupations  and  disposition  at  this  period  of  his  life 
are  thus  related  .by  the  rev.  Mr.  Jameson,  of  Newcastle, 
who  knew  him  intimately. 

"  His  manner  of  life  (says  that  gentleman]  was  so  uni- 
form, that  the  history  of  it  during  one  day,  or  one  week,  is 
the  history  of  it  during  the  seven  years  that  our  personal 
intercourse  lasted.  Reading,  nuibic,  walking,  conversing, 
and  disputing  on  xanoas  topics,  in  theology,  Ethics,  &c. 
employed  almost  e\  eiy  hour  of  our  time.  It  was  pleasant 
to  hear  him  engaged  in  a  dispute,  for  no  man  could  keep  his 
temper  bnttcr  than  he  always  did  on  such  occasions.  1  hav'b 
known  him  frequently  very  warmly  engaged  for  hours  to- 
gether, but  never  could  observe  one  aiigry  word  to  fall 
from  hnn.  Whatever  his  antagonist  might  say,  /te  always 
kept  his  temper.  *  Semper  paratus  et  refellere  sine  perti- 
nacia,  et  refelli  siue  iracundia.*  He  was,  however,  ex« 
tremely  sensible  to  what  he  thought  ill  usage,  and  equally 
so  whether  it  regarded  himself  or  his  friends.  But  his  re^ 
sentment  was  always  confined  to  a  few  satirical  verse^ 
which  were  generally  burnt  soon  after." 

The  late  Mr.  Spence  (the  editor  of  th^  quarto  editiba 
of  his  poems)  frequently  urged  him  10  write  a  tragedy;  and 
assured  him  that  be  had  interest  enough  with  Mr.  Garricl^ 
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to  get  it  acted.  Various  subjects  were  proposed  to  hiiu, 
several  of  whicli  he  approved  of,  yet  he  never  could  be 
prevailed  on  to  begin  any  thing  of  that  kind*.  It  may 
seem  remarkable,  but  as  -far  as  1  knovr,  it  was  invariably 
the  case,  that  he  never  conid  tbiak  or  vrrite  on  any  subject 
proposed  to  hiio  by  another. 

I  have  frequently  admired  with  what  readiness  and 
rapidity  he  could  sometioies  make  verses.  I  have  known 
him  dictate  from  thirty  to  forty  verses,  and  by  uo  means 
bad  ones,  as  last  as  I  could  write  them ;  but  the  moment 
he  was  at  a  loss  for  a  rhyme  or  a  verse  to  his  likingi  he 
stopt  altogether,  and  could  very  seldom  be  induced  to 
finish  what  he  had  begun  with  so  much  ardour.*' 

To  tills  his  elegant  biographer  adds :  *^  All  those 
who  ever  acted  as  his  amanuenses,  agree  in  this  rapidity 
and  ardour  oC  compositiott  which  Mr.  Jameson  ascribes  to 
him  in  the  account  I  have  copied  above.  'He  never  could 
dictate  till  he  stood  up ;  and  as  his  blindness  made  walking 
^ about  without  assistance  inconvenient  or  danixerous  to  him, 
he  fell  iJiscnsihly  into  a  vibr;itory  sore  of  munun  of  his  body, 
which  increased  as  he  warmed  with  his  subject,  ami  was 
pleased  with  the  conceptions  of  his  mind.  This  nioLiou  at 
last  became  habitual  to  him,  and  though  be  could  some^ 
times  restrain  it  when  on  ceremony,  or  in  any  pubi  c  ap- 
pearance, such  as  preaching,  he  felt  a  certain  uneasmcos 
from  the  etfort,  and  always  returned  to  it  when  he  could 
indulge  It  without  impropriety.'* 

lu  1762,  he  married  miss  Sarah  Johnston,  daughter 
Mr.  Joseph  Johnston,  surgeon  in  Dumfries,  a  connexion 
whidi  formed  the  great  solace  of  bis  future  life.  About 
the  same  time  he  was  ordained  minister  of  the  town  and 
parish  of  Kircudbright,  in  consequence  of  a  presentation 
from  the  crown,  obtained  for  him  by  the  earl  of  Selkirk; 
but  the  parishioners  having  objected  to  the  appointment, 
after  a  legal  dispute  of  nearly  two  years,  his  friends  advised 
him  to  resign  his  right,  and  accept  of  a  moderate  annuity 
in  its  stead.  If  trcir  principal  objection  was  to  his  want 
of  sight,  it  was  certainly  not  unreasonable.  He  would  pro- 
bably  in  the  coune  of  a  few  years  hare  found  it  very  in- 

♦  Mr.  Jame«oti  was  probably  ieno-  cannot  recollect.    Th«  manuscript  was 

rant  of  the  circumstance  of  his  wntini;,  put  into  lUe  handg  of  tb«  late  Mf. 

ct  ft  tulnequent  period,  a  tragedy  i  Crosbie,  then  an  eminent  adfOCatcT  mt 
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convenient,  if  not  painful,  tu  execute  ell  the  doties  of  the 
pastoral  olficew  With  the  slender  provision  allowed  by  t)ii« 
parish,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  1764,  and  adopted  the 
plan  of  receiving  a  limited  number  of  young  gentlemen 
into  bis  house,  not  only  as  boardersi  but  as  pupils  whose 
studies  he  might  occasionally  assist,  And  this  plan  sucr 
ceededso  well  that  he  coottnued  it  till  1787|  when  age 
and  iuBrmity  bbliged  him  to  retire  from  active  life.  In 
1767,  the  degree  of  O.  D,  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
university  and  Marischal  college  of  Aberdeen,  doubtless 
at  the  suggestion  of  his  friend  and  correspondent,  0r« 
Beattie,  to  whom  he  had  in  the  preceding  year  sent  a  pre- 
sent of  his  works,  accompanied  by  some  verses.  Dr. 
Beattie  returned  »'i  puijtical  e[)i^tle,  which  is  now  prefixed 
to  Black  lock's  poeuis,  and  ever  after  niaiiuaujcd  a  corre- 
spuiideuce  witli  hiin,  and  consulted  him  upon  all  his  sub- 
sequent worksy  paruculariy  Uis  celebrated  Ess&y  on 
Truth.'* 

In  the  same  year,  he  published  Paraclesis;  or  cojiso- 
lations  deduced  from  natural  and  revealed  Ueligion  :  in 
two  dissertations;  the  first,  supf^osed  to  have  been  com- 
posed by  Cicero;  now  reudend  into  Kn^lii^h:  t\\c  last 
originally  written  hy  Dr.  Blacklock."  The  plan  of  the 
original  dissertation  is  to  prove  the  superiority  of  the  con- 
solations to  be  derived  frum  the  Christian  revelation  ;  but 
it  is  painful  to  find  by  his  preface  that  bis  motive  for  wrl*^ 
ting  it,  was  "  to  alleviate  the  pressure  of  repeated  disap- 
pointments ;  to  sooth  his  anguish  for  the  loss  of  departed 
friends,  to  elude  the  rage  of  implacable  and  unprovoked 
enemies;  in  a  word,  to  support  liis  own  mind,  which,  for  a 
number  of  years,  besides  iu.  literarr  difficulties,  and  its 
natural  disadvantages,  had  maintained  an  incessant  conflict 
with  fc^rtune.*^  Of  what  nature  his  disappointments  were, 
or  who  could  be  implacable  enemies  to  such  a  man,  we  are 
not  told.  His  biographer,  indeed,  informs  us  that  he  had 
from  nature  a  constitution  lielicate  and  nervous,  and  bis 
mind,  as  is  almost  always  the  case^  was  in  a  great  degree 
subject  to  the  indisposition  of  his  body.  He  frequently 
complained  of  a  lowness  and  depression  of  spirits,  which 
neither  the  attentions  of  his  friends,  nor  the  unceasing  care 
of  a  most  affectionate  wiie,  uerc  able  entirely  to  remove." 
Let  lis  i)o[K',  ill!  refore,  for  the  honour  of  iuaukind,  that 
his  couiplaiiits  were  those,  not  of  a  uian  who  had  enemies* 
but  of  one  who  was  sensible  that,  with  stcong  powers  of 
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ftiindy  and  well-fouoded  consolations,  he  was  yet  excluded 
from  many  of  the  rational  delights  of  which  he  heard  othera 
speak,  and  of  which,  if  he  formed  any  idea«  it  was  pro- 
bably disproportionate  and  distressing. 

In  176S  he  published  a  translation,  from  the  French  of 
the  fev.  James  Armand,  minister  of  the  Walloon  church  in 
Hanau,  of  two  discourses  on  the  spirit  and  evidences  of 
Christianity,  with  a  long  dedication  from  his  own  pen,  caU 
ciliated  for  the  perusal  of  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land. In  this,  as  in  all  his  prose  writings,  his  style  is  de- 
gant,  nervous,  and  animated,  and  his  sentiments  such  as 
indicate  the  purest  zeal  for  the  interests  of  -  religion.  His 
last  publication,  in  1774,  was  The  Graham,  an  heroic 
ballad ;  in  four  cantos,*'  intended  to  promote  harmony  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  and  Eun^laiul.  As  sl 
poem,  however,  it  addled  little  to  his  reputaiioii,  aiul  has 
been  excluded  from  the  collection  of  his  works  formed  by 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  and  adopted  in  the  late  edition  of  the 
Knglish  poeis. 

In  17yi  he  was  seized  with  a  feverish  disorder,  nincli 
at  first  seemed  of  a  slight,  and  never  rose  to  a  very  violent 
kind  ;  but  his  weak  frame  was  unable  to  support  it,  and  he 
died  after  about  a  week's  illness,  Jidy  7,  1791,  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age.  A  monument  was  aiLcrwards 
erected  to  his  memory,  with  an  elegant  Latin  inscnption 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Beattie. 

Such  are  the  few  events  of  Dr.  Biackloclt*s  life.  His 
character,  and  the  character  of  his  writings,  are  more  inte- 
resting,  and  will  probably  ever  continue  to  be  the  subject 
of  contemplation  with  all  who  study  the  human  mind,  or 
severe  the  dispensations  of  Providence.  His  perseverance 
io  acquiring  so  extensive  a  fund  of  learnings  amidst  those 
privations  which  seem  to  barr  all  access  to  improvement, 
is  an  extraordinary  feature  in  his  character,  and  notwith- 
standing the  kind  zeal -of  the  friends  who  endeavoured  to 
make  up  for  his  want  of  sight  by  reading  to  him,  many  of 
his  attainments  must  ever  remain  inexplicable* 

With  respect  to  his  personal  character,  his  biographer, 
and  indeed  all  who  knew  him,  have  expatiated  on  the 
gentleness  of  his  manners,  the  benignity  of  his  disposition, 
and  that  warm  interest  in  the  happiness  of  othera  whichi 
led  him  so  constantly  to  promote  it  in  the  young  people 
wiiu  were  coiiiuiiitrd  to  his  charge.  In  their  society  be 
appeared  entirely  to  iurget  thi^  iui»i»  oi  sight,  and  tke  oie- 
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lanchoiy  which,  at  other  times,  it  might  produce.  **  H« 
entered,"  says  liis  bioniaph»:r,  v.iih  tlie  chfcrful  plnvfuU 
ness  oi  a  young  man,  into  all  the  spiightiy  narrative, 
the  sportive  fancy,  the  humorous  jest  that  rose  around  hioi* 
It  was  a  sight  highly  gratifying  to  philanthropy,  to  see  iiow 
ipuch  a  mind  endowed  with  knowledge*  iufidied  by  genius, 
and  above  all,  lighted  up  with  iunocence  and  piety,  like 
Blacklock's,  could  overcome  the  weight  of  its  own  calamity, 
and  enjoy  the  content,  the  happiness,  and  the  gaie^  of 
others.  Several  of  tliose  inmates  of  Dr.  Blacklock*s  house 
retained,  in  future  life,  all  the  warmth  of  that  impression 
which  his  friendship  at  this  early  period  had  made  upon 
them ;  and  in  various  quarters  of  the  world  he  had  friends 
and  correspondents  from  whom  no  length  of  time  or  dis- 
.  taiice  of  place  had  ever  estranged  him* 

**  Music,  which  to  the  feeling  and  the  pensive;  in  what* 
ever  situation,  is  a  source  of  extreme  delight,  but  which  to 
the  blind  must  be  creative,  as  it  were,  of  Idea  and  of  sen- 
timent, he  enjoyed  highly,  and  was  himself  a  tolerable  per- 
former on  several  instruments,  particularly  on  the  flute, 
lie  o^cnerally  carried  in  his  pockcL  a  small  Hageolet  on 
which  he  played  his  favourite  tunes  ,  and  wa^  not  displeased 
when  asked  in  company  to  play  or  to  siii^  them  ;  a  natural 
feeliug  fur  a  blind  mao,  who  thus  adds  a  scene  to  the 
drama  of  his  suck  t  v." 

Wirh  regard  to  iiis  poetry,  there  seems  no  occasion  to 
involve  ourselves  in  riic  pfiplexities  which  Mr.  Spence  first 
created,  and  tlieu  injudiciously  as  well  as  inciVee  mally  eu- 
deavourec!  to  explain.  The  character  of  his  poetry  is  that 
of  sentiment  and  reason  ;  his  versification  is  in  general  ele- 
gant and  harmonious,  and  his  thoughts  sometimes  flow 
with  an  ardent  rapidity  that  betokens  real  genius.  But  it 
is  impossible  to  ascribe  powers  of  description  to  one  who 
had  seen  nothing  to  describe  ;  nor  of  invention  to  one  who 
had  no  materials  ppon  which  he  could  operate.  Where 
we  find  any  passages  that  approach  to  the  description  of 
vuible  objects,  we  must  surely  attribute  them  to  memory. 
As  he  had  the  best  English  poets  frequently  read  to  )nm, 
be  attained  a  free  command  of  the  language  of  poetry^ 

*  "  T?i<i  first  idtM  of  learning  to  play  dream,  in  which  tif  thought  hr  met 

ou  ihi*  instrument  he  u»ed  to  ascribe  with  a  shephfrd's  buy  ou  the  side  of  a 

l»a  dreiimitaiice  rather  vnoMDfiioo,  paitnral  hill,  who  brou|;tUL  the  nioti 

but  which,  to  a  mind  Itke  hi;;,  siu«cep«  exquisit*-  music  from  ttMl  litlls,  illltni* 

i}h\r-  at  th*-  s  itne  time  and  crraii?e»  me«i>"  M^^mifn, 
mi^tii  a^iufaily  enou^gh  arise,  naoiel/. 
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botli  in  simple  aiul  compound  words,  and  we  know  that 
all  poets  consider  those  a*i  coniniun  property.  It  is  not, 
tberetore,  wuntierfnl,  that  bespeaks  so  often  of  mountains, 
valleys,  rivers,  n  a  iiiathe  approjjrintes  to  visil)ie  ol)jects  their 
])cculiar  characteristics,  all  uliicii  iie  must  have  heard  re- 
peated until  they  became  iixcd  in  his  memory  ;  but  as  no 
tnan  pursues  lung  what  affords  little  more  tliau  the  exer- 
cise of  conjecture,  we  are  still  perplexed  to  discover  what 
pleasure  Mr.  IMacklock  could  take,  first  in  a  species  of 
reading  which  could  give  him  no  ideas^  and  then%tu  a 
species  of  writing  in  which  he  could  copy  only  th^  ex- 
pressions of  others.  He  has  himself  written  a  very  ]on^ 
article  on  blindness  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  but 
it  affords  do  light  to  the  present  su.^ect»  containing  chiefly 
reflections  on  the  disadvantages  of  blindness^  and  the  best 
means  of  alleviating  them.  His  poems>  however,  espe-- 
cially  where  attempts  are  made  at  description,  indicate 
powers  which  seem  to  have  wanted  the  aid  of  sight  only  to 
bring  them  into  the  highest  rank.  We  know  that  poetical 
•  genius  is  almost  wholly  independent  ofl^arning,  and  seems 
often  planted  in  a  soil  where  nothing  else  will  flourish ; 
but  BU.cklock's  is  altogeiiicr  an  extraordinary  case  :  we 
have  nuL  evca  terms  by  w^hich  we  can  intelligibly  dis- 
cuss his  merits,  and  we  may  conclude  with  Deniua  in  his 
Discorso  dclla  Literatura,  that  Blacklock  will  ai^pear  to 
posterity  a  fable,  as  to  us  he  is  a  prodigy.  It  will  be 
thought  a  fiction,  a  paradox,  tliar  a  man  blind  from  his 
infaiirv,  besides  having  made  himself  so  much  a  master 
of  various  foreign  languages,  should  be  a  great  poet  in 
his  own  ;  and  without  having  iiardly  ever  seen  the  light, 
should  be  so  remarkably  happy  in  description.  * 

BLACKMOUE  (Sir  Richard),  physician  to  king  Wil- 
liam III.  and  queen  Anne,  and  a  very  voluminous  whter, 
was  son  of  Mr.  JElobert  Blackmore,  an  attorney  at  law.  He 
Deceived  the  first  part  of  his  education  at  a  country  school,  , 
from  whence  he  was  removed  to  Westminster  in  the  thirteenth 

  ■ 

year  of  his  age.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  St.  £dmund*s-* 
haii,  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  where  he  continued 
thirteen  years.  He  is  said  to  have  been  engaged  for  some 
time  in  the  profession;  of  a  schooUmaster;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable be  did  not  loug  continue  in  that  situation  .;  and,  saya 
Dr.  Johnson,  to  have  been  once  a  schoolmaster,  b  toe 

*  Enyliib  ?oeU»  edit  1810/  toI.  XVlll. 
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only  reproach  which  all  the  [perspicacity  of  malice,  animated 
by  wit,  hai>  ever  fixed  upon  his  private  life.  It  appears 
that  i\f  travelled  afterwards  into  Italv,  and  took  the  de- 
gree ot  doctor  HI  physic,  at  tlir  university  of  Padua.  He 
also  visited  France,  Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries," 
and  having  spent  about  a  year  and  a  half  abroad,  he  re« 
turned  again  to  England.  On  hts  arrival  in  London,  he 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  physic  tbere^  and  was  chosen 
fellow  of  the  royal  college  of  physicians.  He  early  dis- 
covered his  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  revolution  ; 
and  this  circumstance,  together  with  the  eminence  which 
he  had  attained  in  his  profession,  recommended  him  to 
the  notice  and  favour  of  king  William.  Accordtngty,  id 
16^7,  he  was  appointeu  one  of  his  majesty's  physicians  in 
ordinary ;  he  had  also  a  gold  medal  and  chain  hestowed 
on  him  by  that  prince,  and  received  from  him  the  ho« 
nour  of  knighthood.  Upon  the  king^s  death,  he  was  one 
of  the  physicians  who  gave  their  opinions  at  the  opening 
of  his  majesty's  body.  When  queen  Anne  ascended  the 
throne,  he  vras  appointed  one  of  her  physicians,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  station  for  some  time.  Sir  Richard  Black- 
more  was  the  author  of  a  variety  of  pieces  both  in  prose 
and  verse  ;  and  the  generality  ol  Ins  productions  had 
many  admirers  in  bis  own  time  ;  for  the  tliird  edition 
of  his  "  Prince  Arthur,  an  heroic  poem  in  ten  books," 
^vas  published  in  1696,  fol.  The  following  year  he  also 
published  in  folio  King  Arthur,  an  heroic  poem,  in  twelve 
books."  In  1  700  he  published  in  folio,  in  verse,  "  A  Pa- 
raphrase on  the  book  of  Job  ;  as  likewise  on  the  songs  of 
Moses,  Deborah,  David ;  on  four  select  Psalms ;  some 
chapters  of  I^aiali ;  and  the  Uiird  chapter  of  Habbakuk." 
He  appears  to  have  been  naturally  of  a  very  serious  turn, 
and  therefore  took  great  oA'ence  at  the  licentious  and  im- 
moral tendency  of  many  of  the  productions  of  his  contem- 
porary authors.  To  pass  a  censure  upon  these  was  the 
design  of  his  poem,  entitled  A  Satire  upon  Wit,"  or 
rather  the  abuse  of  it,  which  was  first  published  in  1700. 
But  this  piece  was*  attacked  and  ridiculed  by  many  dif- 
ferent writers,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  confe<*> 
deracy  of  the  wits  against  him.  How  much,  however, 
they  ieit  his  reproof^  appears  irom  the  following  circum- 
stance* -In  Tom  Brown*s  works  are  upwards  of  twenty 
difiereot  satirical  pieces  in  verse  against  Biackmorei  Mid 
to  be  written  by  colonel  Codrington,  sir  Charles  Sedlejj 
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colonel  Blount,  sir  Sntiuicl  Garth,  sir  Richard  Steele,  Dr. 
Smith,  Mr.  VViiiiam  Burnubv,  the  carl  of  An:;lesea,  the 
couiite&s  ot  Sandwich,  Mr.  IManiiing,  Mr.  Miidmay,  Dr. 
Drake,  colonel  JohnsoDy  Mr.  Kichard  Norton,  and 
most  of  these  pieces  are  particularly  levelled  at  our  an** 
thorns  Satire  upon  Wit.'*  One  topic  of  abuse  against 
Blackmore  was,  that  he  lived  in  Cheapside.  He  was 
sometimes  called  the  Cheapside  Knight/'  and  the  City 
Bard  and  Garth's  Terses,  in  ihe  collection  just  dted, 
are  addressed  to  the  merry  Poetaster  at  Sadlecs  Hall  in 
Cheapside.*'  In  Cibber's  lives  we  are  also  told,  that  ^  sir 
Richard  had,  by  the  freedom  of  his  censures  on  the  liber- 
tine writers  of  his  age,  incurred  the  heavy  displeasure  of 
Dr}*den,  who  takes  all  opportunities  to  ridicule  him,  and 
somewhere  says,  that  he  wrote  to  the  rumbling  of  his 
chariot-wheels.  And  as  if  to  be  at  enmity  with  Blackmore 
had  been  hereditary  to  our  greatest  poets,  we  hud  Mr. 
Pope  taking  up  the  (juanel  where  Dryden  left  it,  and  per- 
seciuing  this  \vr»rihy  man  with  yet  a  severer  degree  of 
satire.  Blaekuiure  had  been  informed  by  Curl,  that  Mr. 
Popr  was  the  author  of  a  Travestie  on  the  first  Psalm, 
which  he  takes  occasiou  to  reprehend  in  his  *  Essay  on  Po- 
lite Learning,'  vol.  II.  p.  270.  He  ever  considL  red  it  as 
the  disgrace  of  genius,  that  it  sliouKi  be  employed  to  bur- 
lesque any  oi  the  sacred  compositions,  which,  as  they 
speak  the  language  of  inspiration,  tend  to  awaken  the  soul 
to  virtue,  and  inspire  it  with  a  sublime  devotion." 

On  the  16th  of  November  1713,  he  began  a  paper, 
printed  three  times  a  week,  called  the  Lay  MonL" 
Only  forty  numbers  of  it  were  published,  which,  in  1714^ 
were  collected  into  a  volume,  under  the  title  of  the  *^  Lay 
Monastery."  The  Friday's  papers  in  this  collection  were 
written  by  Hughes,  and  the  rest  by  sir  Richard.  In  a  let* 
ter  to  Mr.  Hughes,  he  declared  that  he  was  not  deter-* 
mined  to  the  undertaking  by  a  desire  of  fame  or  proiity 
but  from  a  regard  to  the  public  good.  In  1716,  he  pub- 
lished in  2  vols.  8to,  £ssays  upon  several  subjects,"  and  ' 
in  17 18,  A  collection  of  poems,"  in  1  vol.  8to.  But  the 
work  which  procured  him  the  greatest  reputation,  was  his 
**  Creation,  a  philosophical  poem,  demonstrating  the  Ex- 
istence and  Providence  of  a  God,  in  seven  books."  This 
passed  tliroiiirh  several  editions,  ami  u;i>  i^icatly  applauded 
by  Mr.  Addison.  Mr.  Locke  al^o  foiiued  a  very  iavour- 
able  opinion  of  sir  Riclmrd  Blackmore altliough  perhaps  he 
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est'imfttodhis  poetical ttlents  too  highly.  In  172I|  ouratitbor 

published  in  120109  A  new  version  of  the  Psalms  of 
David,  fitted  to  the  tunes  used  in  churches."  Tliis  was 
recommended  by  public  authuiiLy,  as  proju  r  to  be  used  in 
the  churches  and  chapels  of  England,  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear tu  have  been  generally  adopLcd.  Towards  the  close 
of  his  life,  his  practice  as  a  physician  is  said  to  have  de- 
clined J  which  might  probably  arise  from  the  numerous 
attempts  which  were  made  to  lessen  his  reputation.  He 
died  on  the  8th  of  October,  1729,  in  an  advanced  age; 
and  manifested  in  his  last  illtiess  the  same  fervent  piety, 
whicli  iiad  distinguished  bun  in  bis  life.  He  was  certainly 
a  man  of  considerable  learning  and  abilities,  and  a  most 
zealous  advocate  for  the  interests  of  religion  and  virtue. 
He  wrote)  iodeed,  too  much,  and  wu  deficient  in  point 
of  taste ;  nor  did  be  take  sufficient  time  to  polish  his  com* 
positions.  But  he  was  far  firom  being  destitute  of  genius; 
and  it  is  sufficiently  manifest^  that  it  was  not  his  dullness 
which  excited  so  much  animosity  against  him .  Hardly  any 
author  has  ever  heen  more  satirized  than  sir  Richard  Black* 
more,  and  yet,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  his  writings 
there  have  been  few,  perhaps  none,  who  have  had  better 
intentions.  He  had  very  just  ideas  of  the  true  ends  of 
writing;  and  it  would  have  been  happy  for  the  world,  if 
such  ideas  had  been  adopted  by,  and  really  influenced, 
authors  of  more  brilliant  genius.  And  though  hta  historical 
and  epic  poems  exposed  him  to  some  degree  of  ridicule, 
yet  he  was  far  from  being  a  proper  object  of  the  extrenia 
contempt  with  which  he  was  treated.  The  merit  oi  iiis 
pueiii  on  Creation,  ami  the  excellency  of  bis  life,  might 
have  procured  biiu  better  usage.  And  whatever  were 
the  defects  of  his  compositions,  be  was  justly  entitled  to 
commendation  for  the  moiLdity  of  their  tendency.  He 
who  labours  to  reform  mankind  is  more  deserving  of  our 
esteem,  than  lie  who  would  corrupt  tiiem,  whatever  may 
be  tlie  powers  of  genius  possessed  by  the  latter,  or  what- 
ever reputation  his  wit  may  have  procured  him.  The 
fashion  of  the  times,  or  the  mutual  jealousies  and  animosi- 
ties of  contemporary  wits  and  authors,  often  occasion  great 
injustice  to  be  done  to  worthy  men  and  useful  writen. 
But  time  will,  generally,  in  a  great  degree,  remove  such 
prejudices  4  and  those  who  form  an  impartial  estimate  of 
the  character  and  various  productions  of  Blackmore,  will 
acknowledge^  that  as  a  writer,  with  ^  his  Guilts,  he  had 
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^nsiderable  merit;  that  as  a  maii,  be  was  justly  entitled 
to  great  applause.  For»  numerous  as  bis  enemies  and  op- 
ponents were,  they  seem  to  have  been  incapable  of  fixing 
the  least  imputation  upon  his  character ;  and  those  who 
personally  knew  bim  spoke  highly  of  his  virtues.  We 
think  it  &u  act  of  justice  to  endeavour  to  remove  from  a 
worthy  man  some  part  of  that  load  of  obloquy  with  which 
his  memory  has  been  overwhelmed.  To  this  character, 
from  the  Biog.  Britannica,  we  may  add,  that  Dr.  Johnson 
has  increased  the  number  of  those  liberal-minded  n^en 
who  have  ciitieavouicJ  to  rescue  sir  Richard  Blackiiiore*s 
itaiDc  Hum  the  contempt  w  vAi  which  it  iias  bceu  treated, 
and  to  i\o  just  ice  to  his  abilities  as  well  as  his  virtues. 
To  his  **  ( .reatiou"  the  doctor  has  given  liigh  praise, 
and  has  drawn  the  character  of  it  with  singular  precision 
and  elegance.  From  the  inaccuracy  with  which  Blacit- 
more  in  his  poems  has  proiH^uuceJ  the  ancient  names 
of  nations  or  places,  Dr.  Johnson  has  inferred,  that  tiie 
thirteen  years  he  spent  at  the  university,  seem  to  have 
passed  with  very  Httle  attention  to  the  business  of  the 
place.  A  strong  testimony,  however,  to  his  diligence 
whilst  at  Edmund-hall,  has  lately  been  produced  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  from  Turner's  "  Book  of  Provi* 
dence."  *^  Dr.  Richard  Blackmore,'*  says  Turner,  my 
Gotitempomry  and  colleague  (fellow  collegian)  at  Oxon, 
now  living,  and  one  of  the  college  in  London,  was,  in  bis 
first  years,  one  hf  the.  most  eager  and  diligent*  students  I 
ever  knew ;  sitting  up  at  his  book  till  twelve,  one,  two, 
and  sometimes  three  o*cIock  in  the  morning  and  then 
lying  down  only  u])on  his  chairs  till  prayer-ume,  till  his 
health  broke,  and  he  was  constrained  by  necessity  to  re-, 
tire  into  the  country,  to  repair  himself  by  physic/* 

Besides  the  works  mentioned  in  this  account  of  his  life, 
nr  Richard  wrote :'  1 .  Eliza,  a  poem  in  ten  books,** 
1705,  folio.    2.  "The  Redeemer,  a  poem  in  six  books," 

1721,  8vo.  3.  "King  Alfred,  in  twelve  books,"  1723, 
8vQ.  4.  "  History  of  the  Conspiracy  again:»i  king  Wil- 
liam the  Third,"  1723,  8vo.  5.  "  A  discourse  on  the 
Plague,  with  a  preparatuiy  account  uf  nmlignant  fevers, 
in  two  parts;  containing  an  expiicaLion  of  the  nature  of 
those  diseases,  and  the  methods  of  cure,'*  1720,  8vo, 
6.  "  A  treatise  on  the  8mali-pox,  in  two  parts ;  and 
dissertation  upon  the  modern  practice  of  Inoculation,'" 

1722,  8vo.  7.  "A  treatise  on  Consumptions  and  other 
distempers  belonging  to  the  breast  and  iungs/'  1724^  SvOb 
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B,  A  treatise  on  the  Spleen  and  Vapoursi  or  hypocbon* 
driacal  and  hysterical  a^ections ;  with  three  discourses  on 

,  the  nature  and  cnre  of  the  ChoUc^  Melancholy,  and  Palny," 
I725y  8vo.  9.  ^*  A  critical  dissertation  upon  the  Spleen/* 
1725.  10*  Discourses  on  the  Gout,  Rheumatisniy  and 
the  Kihg*8  Evil/*  1726,  8vo.    II.  "  Dissertations  on  a 

^Dropsy,  a  Tympany,  the  JaundicCt  the  Stone,  and  the 
Diabetes/'  1727,  8vo.  12.  Just  prejudices  against  the 
Arian  hypothesis,"  1725,  8vo.    13.     Modern  Arians  «n- 

^nia^ked,"  1721,  8vo.  14.  "  Natural  T  heoloijy,  or  moral 
Duties  considered  apart  tVoni  ])o.sitive  :  wuh  some  ob- 
servations on  the  desirableness  anu  necessity  of  a  super- 
natural revelation,"  1728,  Svo.  15.  **  The  at  eumpliiihed 
Preacher;  or,  an  essay  upon  divine  eloquence,"  1 73 1, 
Svo.  Tnis  last  piece  was  published  after  the  author's 
death,  in  pursuance  of  his  express  order,  bv  the  rev.  Mr. 
John  White,  of  Nay  land,  in  Essex  ;  who  attended  sir 
Richard  during  his  last  illness,  and  bore  te-jtimon}*  to  the 
elevated  piety  with  wtiich  he  prepared  lor  his  approaching 
dissolution.  * 

BLACKSTONE  (Sir  William),  knight,  and  LL.  D. 
an  illustrious  English  lawyer,  was  born  July  10,  1723,  in 
Cbeapside,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Michael -le-Queme,  at 
the  house  of  his  father,  Mr.  Charles  Btackstone,  a  silk- 
man,  and  citizen  and  bowyer  of  London,  Who  was  the 
third  son  of  Mr.  John  Biackstone,  an  enninent  apothecary, 
in  NewgatS-street,  descended  from  a  family  of  that  name 
in  the  west  of  England,  at  or  near  Salisbury.  His  mother 
was  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Lovelace  Bigg,  esq.  of  ChiK 
ton  Follow  in  Wiltshire.  He  was  the  youngest  of  four 
children,  of  whom,  John  died  an  in^t,  Charles,  the 
eldest,  and  Henry,  the  third,  were  educated  at  Winches* 
ler-school,  under  the  care  of  their  uncle  Dr.  Bigg,  warden 
of  that  society,  and  were  afterwards  both  fellows  of  Neir 
college,  Oxford.  Charles  became  a  fellow  of  Winchester, 
and  rector  ot  Wimering,  in  Hampshire  -,  and  Henry,  after 
having  practised  physic  fur  some  years^  went  into  holy" 
orders,  and  died  in  1778,  rector  of  Adderbury,  in  Oxford- 
fthire,  a  living  in  the  gift  of  New-college.  Their  father 
died  some  niuiiths  before  the  birth  of  the  subject  of  this 
article,  and  their  mother  died  before  he  wa&  twelve  years 
old. 

s  Biog.  Brft— Gibbcrii  Lim.— Miiwii*^  LifCf.^'BofwWl  edit  of  Fopc% 
Woiks.>-Dr.  JohnMii*«  Woilu«.^at.  Mb$.  toL  LVlf.  p.  749.— MaloM^ 
Drydeo,  vol.  iV.  pw  647. 
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From  ills  birth,  the  tare  both  of  his  education  ami  for- 
tune was  kindly  undertaken  by  his  maternal  uncle,  Mr. 
Thomas  Bi^jj,  an  eminent  surgeon  in  London,  and  after- 
guards, on  the  deaili  of  his  eldest  brothers,  owner  of  the 
Chilton  estate,  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  still  enjoyed 
hy  that  family,  'i  he  aliectionate  care  of  this  ancle,  in 
giving  all  bis  nephews  a  liberal  education,  suppiieil  the 
great  loss  they  had  so  early  sustained,  aod  compensated, 
in  a  great  degree,  for  their  want  of  more  ample  fortunes, 
and  it  was  always  remembered  by  then  with  the  siucerest 
gratitude.  In  1730,  being  about  se^en  years  of  age,  he 
was  put  to  school  at  the  Charter-house^  and  in  1735  was, 
by  the  nomination  of  sir  Robert  Walpole,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Charles  Wither,  of  Hall,  in  Hampshire,  esq. 
his  cousin  by  the  mother's  side^  admitted  upon  the  foun- 
datiote. 

In  this  excellent  seminary  he  applied  himself  to  every 
branch  of  youthful  education,  with  the  same  assiduity  which 
accompanied  his  studies  through  life.    His  talents  and  m-. 
dustry  rciidered  iiim  tlie  favourite  of  his  inuisters,  who  eu- 
cuuraofed  and  assisted  him  vviili  the  uLiuost  attention  ;  so 
that  ai  Uie  a^e  ai  lit'teen  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  school, 
and,  akhouj^h  so  young,  was  thought  well  qualitied  to  be 
removed  to  the  university  ;  and  he  was  accordinfrjy  en- 
tered aconunoner  at  Pembroke  college,  Oxford,  Nov.  30, 
1738,  and  was  the  next  day  matriculated.    At  this  time 
he  was  elected  to  one  ol  the  Charter-house  Q>:hihitions,  hy 
the  governors  of  that  louudation,  to  commence  from  the 
Michaelmas  preceding,  but  was  permitted  to  continue  a 
scholar  there  till  after  the  i2th  of  December,  being  th^ 
anniversary  commemoration  of  the  founder,  to  give  him 
an  opportunity  of  speaking  the  customary  oration,  whiob 
he  had  prepared,  and  which  did  him  much  credit.  About 
this  tim^  also,  he  obtained  Mr.  Benson*s  gold  prize  medal 
of  Milton,  for  verses  on  that  poet.    Thus,  before  he 
quitted  school,  his  genius  received  public  marks  of  ap<^ 
probation  and  reward;  and  so  well  pleased  was  the  society 
of  Pembroke  college  with  their  young  pupil,  that,  in  the 
Februaiy  following,  they  unanimously  elected  him  to  one 
of  lady  Holford's  exhibitions  for  Charter-bouse  scholars  in 
that  house. 

Here  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with  unremitting  ardour, 
and,  although  the  classics,  and  particularly  the  Greek  and 
Komaii  poets,  w^re  hi:^  Uvourites,  they  did  not  cuiirely 
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engross  his  attention ;  logic,  matheniaticsy  and  the  other 
sciences  were  not  neglected.  From  the  first  of  these, 
(studied  rationally,  abstracted  from  the  jargon  of  the  schools), 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  close  method  of  reasoning 
for  which  he  was  so  remarkable;  and  from  the  mathe- 
matics, he  not  only  reaped  the  benefit  of  using  his  mind 
to  a  close  investigation  of  every  sabject  that  occurred  to 
*  him,  till  he  arrived  at  the  degpree  of  demonstration  which 
the  nature  of  it  would  admit,  but  converted  that  dry  study, 
as  it  is  usually  thought,  into  an  amusement,  by  pursuing 
the  branch  of  it  which  rehitcs  to  architecture.  This  sci- 
ence be  vvas  peculiarly  fond  of,  and  made  himself  so  far 
roaster  of  it,  that  at  the  early  age  of  twent}-,  he  compiled 
a  treatise  entitled  "  Elements  of  Architecture,"  intciuled 
for  his  own  use  only,  and  not  for  publication,  hutestremed 
by  those  judges  who  liave  perused  it,  in  no  respect  un- 
worthy of  his  maturcr  judgment,  and  more  exercised  pen. 

Having  (leterminccl  on  his  luture  plnn  of  life,  and  made 
choice  of  ihe  law  for  his  profession,  iie  was  entered  in  the 
Middle  l  emple,  Nov.  20,  1741,  and  found  itnci  cs  ary  to 
quit  the  more  amusing  pursuits  of  his  youth  for  tlie  se- 
verer studies  to  which  he  had  dedicated  himself,  and  be* 
took  himself  seriously  to  reading  law*  His  sensations  on 
this  occasion  are  admirably  expressed  in  some  verses  since 
published  in  Dodsley^s  poems,  vol.  IV.  entitled  I  lie 
Lawyer's  Farewell  to  bis  Muse,"  in  which  the  struggle  of 
his  mind  is  expressed  so  strongly,  so  naturally,  with  such 
elegance  of  language,  and  harmony  of  versification,  as 
must  convince  every  reader,  that  his  passion  for  the  muses 
was  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  laid  aside  without  much  reluc- 
tance ;  and  that  if  he  had  pursued  that  flowery  path,  he 
would  not,  perhaps,  have  proved  inferior  to  the  best  of 
our  modem  poets.  Several  little  fugitive  pieces,  besides 
this,  have  at  times  been  communicated  by  him  to  his 
friends,  and  he  left  (hut  not  with  a  view  to  publication)  a 
small  collection  of  iuveu  le  pieces,  both  originals  and 
translations,  w!iic!i  do  ium  iiu  discredit^  inscribed  with  this 
line,  from  liuiace, 

•*  Nec  lusissc  pudet,  sed  nun  incidcro  luduai.  " 

Some  notes  on  Shakspeare,  which  just  before  his  fleath 
he  communicated  to  Mr.  Malone,  and  which  were  inserted 
by  him  in  his  supplement  to  Johnson  and  Stre\  eiis's  edition 
of  that  author,  shew  how  well  he  iimlerstnod  the  meaning, 
as  well  as  the  beauties,  of  that,  his  favourite  among  the 
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Eoglbh  poets ;  and  we  may  mention  likewise  his  elegant 
and  aeuie  defence  of  Addison,  inserted  in  the  life  of  that 
author^  ia  the  second  edition  of  the  Biographia  Britannica. 

In  NoTember  1743,  he  was  elected  into  the  society  of 
All  Souls  college,  and  m  the  November  foUowii)^,  hesfioke 
the  aanual  speech  in  commemoration  of  arciibi^iiop  Clii- 
chele,  the  founder,  and  the  other  benefactoii  to  that 
house  of  leaniinfr,  and  was  admitted  aciual  I'eiiow.  From 
this  period  he  divided  his  time  bet^veen  the  university  and 
the  Temple,  where  he  took  chambers  in  order  to  attend  the  • 
courts  :  in  tiie  former  he  pursued  his  academical  studies, 
and,  on  tfie  !  !2th  of  June  1745,  commenced  B.  C.  L. ;  in 
the  hitter  he  applied  himself  closely  to  his  profession, 
botii  in  the  hail,  and  in  his  private  studies,  and  on  the 
28  th  of  November  1746,  was  called  to  the  bar. 

The  first  years  of  a  counseFs  attendance  on  the  courts 
afford  little  matter  proper  to  be  inserted  in  a  narrative  of 
this  kind ;  and  he,  in  particular,  not  being  happy  in  a 
graceful  delivery,  or  a  flow  of  elocntion,  (both  of  which 
he  much  wanted),  nor  having  any  powerful  friends  or  coD« 
nezions  to  recommend  him,  made  his  way  very  slowly,  and 
acquired  little  notice  and  little  practice ;  yet  he  then  began 
to  lay  in  that  store  of  knowledge  in  the  law  which  he  has  . 
since  communicated  to  the  wond,  and  contracted  an  ac- 
quaintance with  several  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  that 
profession,  wbo.  saw  through  the  then  intervening  cloud, 
those  talents  which  afterwards  were  exerted  j|ntb  so  much 
splendour. 

At  Oxford  his  active  mind  had  more  room  to  display 
itself;  and  being  elccied  into  ilie  office  of  Bursar,  soon 
after  he  bad  taken  ins  degree,  and  hndnig  the  muniments 
of  the  college  in  a  confused,  irregular  state,  he  undertook 
and  conipieted  a  thorough  search,  and  a  new  arrangement, 
from  whence  that  soeuty  reaped  great  advantage.  He 
found  also,  in  thy  execution  of  this  office,  the  method  of 
kee|)iii<^  accounts  in  use  among  ihe  older  colleges,  though 
very  exact,  yet  rather  tedious  and  perplexed ;  he  drew 
up,  therefore,  a  dissertation  on  the  subject,  in  which  he 
entered  into  the  whole  theory,  and  elucidated  every  intri- 
cacy that  might  occur.  A  copy  of  this  tract  is  still  pre- 
served, for  the  benefit  of  his  successors  id  the  Bursaniup. 
But  it  was  not  merely  the  estates,  muniments,  and  accounts 
of  the  college^  about  which  he  waa  usefully  employed 
during  lus  residence  in  that  socie^*    The  Codringtoo.' 
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libiai  v  had  for  manj  }  ears  remained  an  unfinished  builtling. 
He  iiiibieiied  the  completion  of  it,  rectified  several  mis- 
takes in  tlie  arcliirecture,  and  formed  a  new  urraugemeot 
of  the  books  under  their  respective  classes. 

Tlie  late  duke  of  Wiiarton,  who  had  engaged  himself 
by  bond  to  defray  the  expence  of  building  the  apartments 
between  the  library  and  common  room,  being  obliged  soon 
a^r  to  leave  his  country,  and  dying  in  very  distressed 
cijccQinstances,  the  discharge  of  this  obligation  was  long 
despaired  of.  It  happened^  however,  in  a  course  of  years, 
that  his  grace's  executors  were  enabled  to  pay  his  debts ; 
vfheUf  by  the  care  and  activity  of  Mr.  Blackstoue^  the 
building  was  completed,  the  college  thereby  enabled  to 
make  its  demand^  «nd  the  whole  benefaction  recovered. 
In  May  1749,  as  a  small  reward  for  his  services,  and  to 
give  him  further  opportunities  of  advancing  the  interests 
iii  the  college^  he  was  appointed  steward  of  their  manors ; 
and  in  the  same  year,  on  the  resignation  of  his  uncle  Sey- 
mour Richmond,  esq.  he  was  elected  recorder  of  the 
borough  of  WUlingfordf  in  Berkshire^  and  received  the 
king's  approbation  on  the  SOth  of  May. 

The  26th  of  April,  1750,  he  commenced  doctor  of  civil 
law,  and  thereby  bt;caUie  a  member  of  the  cunvocaiion  ; 
which  enabled  aim  to  extend  his  views  beyond  the  narrow 
circle  of  his  own  society,  to  the  general  benetic  of  the  uni- 
versity at  larpe.  In  this  year  he  pubiished  **  An  essay  on 
Collateral  Consanguinity,^'  relative  to  the  claim  made  by 
such  as  could  by  a  pedigree  prove  themselves  of  km  to  the 
founder  of  All-Souls  college,  ot  being  elected  preferably 
to  all  otht^rs  into  that  society.  Those  riaims  became  now 
so  numerous,  that  the  college,  with  reason,  complained  of 
being  frequently  precluded  from  making  choice  of  the- 
most  ingenious  and  deservhig  candidates*  In  this  treatise 
which  was  his  first  publication,  he  endeavoured  to  prove* 
that  as  the  kiodred  to  the  founder,  a  Popish  ccclesiastici 
could  be  only  coUateral,  the  length* of  time  elapsed  since  ' 
his  death  must,  according  to  the  rules  both  of  the  civil  and 
canon  Hw,  have  extinguished  consanguinity  ;  or  that  the 
whote  race  of  mankind  were  equally  founders*  kinsjneQ. 
This -work,  although  it  did  not  answer  the  end  proposed, 
or  convince* the  then  visitor,  yet  did  the  author  great  cre- 
dit ;  and  sbewed  that  he  had  read  much*  and  well  digested 
what  he.  had  read.  And  most  probably,  the  arguments 
contfined.  in  it  had  some  weight  with  his  Cfa9e  the  latfi 
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archbislu^  of  Caaterbnry,  Dr.  Cornwallis»  when  about 
forty  years  ago,  on  applicatioo  to  him,  as  visitor  of  the 
coiiege,  lie  fonued  a  uew  regulation,  which  gives  general 
satisfactiooy  by  HmitiDg  tha  number  of  Fouii4ier*6  km  ^  by 
which  the  incouvenieoce  compbined  of  wsis  in  a  great 
measore  removed,  without  aiinihiiating  a  claim  founded  ott 
the  express  words  of  the  college  statutes.  In  forming  tbit 
new  regulatloD»  his  Grace  made  choice  of  Mr.  Blackstone 
as  bis  common-law  assessor,  together  with  Dr.  Hay  the 
civilian. 

After  having  attended  the  courts  in  Westminster-hall 
for  seven  years,  and  finding  the  profits  of  his  profession 
very  inadequate  to  the  ex  pence,  in  the  summer  of  1753, 

he  determined  to  retire  to  his  tedowsuip  and  an  academical 
lile,  still  continuiii;^  the  practice  of  his  profession,  as  a 
proviiK  i  il  iOiiuscl.  He  h  itl  [jioviousl^-  [)lanned,  what  he 
now  began  lo  e  xecute,  his  **  Lectures  uu  Luc  Laws  of 
Eu'^land,''  a  work  wiucli  has  so  justly  signalized  his  name, 
lii  the  ensuing  Michaelmas  term  he  cuteieJ  on  his  new 
province  of  reading  these  iectmes ,  w  liich,  even  at  their 
commencement,  such  were  the  e\i>eciaiious  lonneil  from 
the  acknow letlyed  ahilities  of  the  ieeturer,  were  attended 
by  a  very  crowded  class  of  young  men  of  the  hrst  ramihes, 
characters,  and  hopes.  In  July,  1755,  he  was  apponited 
one  of  tlie  delegates  of  the  Clarendon  press.  On  his 
entering  on  this  office,  he  discovered  nuiuy  abuses  which 
irequired  correction ;  and  much  mismanagement  which  de« 
manded  new  and'eOectual  reguUtions.  In  order  to  obtain 
a  thorough  insight  into  the  nature  of  both,  he  made  him- 
self master  of  the  mechanical  part  of  printing ;  and  xq  pro- 
mote and  complete  a  reform,  he  printed  a  letter  on  the 
subject,  addressed  to  Di^  Randolph,  tben  vice-chanceUor. 
This  and  his  other  endeavours  produced  tne  desired  effect; 
and  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing,  within  the  course  of  a. 
year,  the  reform  he  bad  proposed^  carried  mto  execution. 
About  a  year  before  tbis,  he  published  *^  An  Analysis  of 
the  Laws  of  England,^*  as  a  guide  to  those  gentlemen  who 
attended  his  lectures,  on  their  first  introduction  to  that 
study ;  in  which  he  reduced  that  intricate  science  to  a 
clear  method,  inti  lligihle  to  ihe  youngest  student. 

In  1757,  on  the  deaili  of  Dr.  Coxed,  warden  of  Win- 
chester, he  was  elected  hy  the  .surviving  visitors  of  MicheKs 
new  fonnilaiion  in  C^neeJi's  college  into  that  body.  This 
uew  situation  aliurdtid  fresh  master  for  \m  active  genius  ^ 
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and  It  was  chiefly  by  his  means  tBat  this  donation,  wbi'cli 
had  beeit  for  some  years  ecu  tested,  becatne  a  very  valu- 
able acquisition  to  the  coD'ege,  as  well  as  an  ornament  to 
the  university,  by  completing  tRat  handsome  pile  of  build- 
ing towards  the  High-street,  which  for  many  years  bad 
been  little  better  than  a  confused  heap  of  ruins.  The  en- 
grafting a  nevr  set  of  fellows  and  scholars  into  an  old  esta^ 
bluhed  society  could  not  be  an  easy  task^  and  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  was  become  more  difficult,  from  the  many 
unsuccessful  attempts  that  had  been  made,  all'  of  which 
bad  only  terminated  In  disputes  between  the  members  of 
the  old  and  the  visitors  of  the  new  foundation ;  yet  under 
these  circumstances  Dr.  Blackstone  was  not  disheartenedi 
but  formed  and  pumied  a  plan,  calculated  to  imppove  Me. 
Michers  original  donation,  without  departing  from  his  in- 
tention J  and  had  the  pleasure  to  see  it  completed,  en- 
tirely to  the  satisfaciion  of  the  memhers  of  the  old  founda- 
tion, and  conlj niij  J,  tuj^eiher  with  a  l>otly  of  statutes  he 
drew  for  the  purpose,  by  act  of  parli  uiu  nt,  in  17C9. 

Bcintr  engaged  as  coniisel  in  tlie  great  contest  for 
knigiiLs  of  the  shire  for  thv  county  nf  Oxford  in  1754,  be 
very  arrnratclv  roii>i(]ere(i  a  question  ibeii  much  agitated, 
whetljcr  eo[> vliolders  of  a  certain  nature  had  a  right  to  vote 
ill  county  eieetious  r  lie  afterwards  reduced  his  thouprhts 
on  that  subject  into  a  small  treatise;  and  was  prevailed  on 
by  sir  Charges  Mordaunt,  and  other  noembers  of  parhament, 
who  had  brought  in  a  bill  to  decide  that  controverted  point, 
to  publish  it  in  March  1758,  under  the* title  of  "Con- 
siderations on  Copyholders."  And  the  bill  soon  after  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  legislature^  and  passed  into  a 
law. 

Mr.  Viner  haying  by  his  will  left  not  only  the  copy-right 
of  his  abridgement,  but  other  property  to  a  considerable 
amount,  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  to  found  a  professor- 
ship, fellowships,  and  scholarships  of  common  law,  he  was 
on  the  80th  of  October,  1758,  unanimously  elected  Vinerian 
professor;  and  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month  read  his 
first  introductory  lecture;  one  of  the  most  elegant  andf  ad- 
mired compositions  which  any  age  or  country  erer  pro- 
duced rthts  he  published  at  the  request  of  the  ▼ice<-chan- 
irellor  and  heads  of  houses,  and  afterwards  prefixed  to  the 
first  volume  of  his  CommenukriLS.  His  lectures  had  now 
gained  such  universal  applause,  that  be  wa*»  requested  hy  a 
uoble  pcrikonage,  who  supctintended  the  education  oi  our 
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present  sovereign,  then  prince  of  Wales,  to  read  them  to 
his  royal  highness ;  but  as  he  was  at  that  time  engaged  to 
a  numerous  class  of  pupils  in  the  university,  he  thought 
he  could  not,  consistently  with  that  engagement,  comply 
with  this  request,  and  therefore  declined  it.  Bat  he  trans- 
mitted copies  of  many  of  them  for  the  perusal  of  hit 
royal  highness ;  who,  far  from  being  offended  at  an  excuse 
grounded  on  so  honourable  a  motive,  was  pleased  to  order 
a  handsome  gratuity  to  be  presented  to  him. 

In  1759  he  published  two  small  pieces  merely  relative  to 
the  university;  the  one  entitled,  "  Hetiectiuiis  on  the 
opinions  of  Messrs.  Pratt,  Morton,  and  VV'iihraliam,  relat- 
ing to  lord  Litchfield's  Disqualificaiion,'*  who  wa«?  then  a 
candidate  for  the  chancellorship :  the  other,  "  A  Case  for 
the  opinion  of  counsel  oa  the  right  of  the  University  to  ' 
make  New  Statutes.  * 

Having  now  established  a  reputation  by  his  lectures, 
whicli  he  justly  t}!on':;ht  might  entitle  hnn  to  sonie  particu-* 
lar  notice  at  tlie  bar,  in  June  i75y,  he  bougiit  cliambers 
in  the  Temple,  resigned  the  office  of  assessor  of  the  vice- 
chancellor's  court,  which  he  haci  held  about  six  years,  and 
soon  after  the  stewardship  of  Alt-Souls  college;  and  in 
Jdichaelmas  term,  1759,  resumed  bis  attendance  at  West- 
minster, still  continuing  to  pass  some  part  of  the  year  at 
Oxford,  and  to  read  his  lectures  there,  at  such  times  as 
did  not  interfere  with  the  London  terais.  The  year  before 
this  he  declined  the  honour  of  the  coif,  which  he  was 
pressed  to  accept  of  by  lord  chief  justice  Willes  and  Mr. 
justice  (afterwards  earl)  Bathurst. 

In  November  1 759,  be  published  a  new  edition  of  the 
Great  Charter,  and  Charter  of  the  Forest ;  which  added 
much  to  his  former  reputation,  not  only  as  a  great  hiwyer, 
bat  aa  an  accurate  antiquary,  and  an  able  historian.  It 
must  also  be  added,  that  the  external  beauties  in  the  print- 
ing, the  types,  &c.  reflected  no  small  honour  on  him,  as 
the  principal  reformer  of  the  Chimidon  press,  from  whence 
no  Work  had  ever  before  issued,  tHjnal  m  those  particulars 
to  tl)is.  i  his  publn  iiHun  drew  huii  into  a  short  contro- 
versy with  the  late  Dr.  Lyttelton,  then  dean  of  Kxcter, 
and  afterwards  binht^p  c  f  CarlisJe.  The  dean,  to  assist  Mr, 
Biackstone  in  his  publication,  had  favoured  him  with  the 
collation  of  a  very  curious  ancient  roll,  contanunvr  both  the 
Great  Charter,  and  that  of  the  lorest,  of  the  I'th  of  Henry 
ill.  which  he  and  many  of  his  tnendft  judged  to  be  an  ori« 
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ginal.  The  editor  of  the  Charters,  however,  thought  other- 
wise, and  excused  himself  (in  a  note  m  hh  introduction) 
for  having  made  no  use  of  its  various  readings,  **  as  the 
plan  of  his  edition  was  conrtned  lo  charters  which  had 
passed  the  great  seal,  or  else  to  autlientic  entries  and  enrol- 
meDts  of  record,  under  neither  of  which  classes  the  roll  la 
question  could  he  ranked.^'  The  dean,  upon  this,  con- 
cerned for  the  credit  of  his  roily  presented  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  a  vindication  of  its  authenticity,  dated  June 
the  &th|  1761 ;  and  Mr.  Blackstone  delivered  io  an  answer 
to  the  same  learned  i>ody,  dated  May  the  2Stby  1762,  al- 
leging>  as  an  excuse  for  the  trouble  he  gave  theniy 
<^  that  he  should  think  himself  wanting  in  that  respect 
which  he  owed  to  the  society,  and  Br.  Lyttelton»  if  he  did 
not  either  own  and  correct  his  mistakes,  in  the  octavo  edi<- 
tion  then  preparing  for  the  press,  or  submit  to  the  socieij'a 
judgment  the  reasons  at  large  upon  which  his  suspicions 
were  founded.**  These  reasons,  we  may  suppose^  were 
eonyiucing,  for  here  the  dispute  ended 

About  the  same  time  he  also  puhhshed  a  small  treatise 
on  tlic  Law  of  Descents  in  Fee  Suiipie. 

A  dissolution  of  prii lament  having  taken  place,  he  w&s 
in  March  1761,  returned  burgess  for  Hindon,  in  Wiltiihire, 
and  on  the  6th  of  iMay  folloamg  l)ad  a  patent  of  precedence 
gratitt  tl  hiui  to  rank  as  king'i  counsel,  having  a  iew  ujuiuhs 
bcturc^  dechned  the  ufhce  of  chiel  ju:»uce  of  the  court  of 
coninsoii  [ii.  asin  Ireland. 

inding  liunself  not  deceived  in  his  expectations  in  re- 
spect to  an  increase  of  busniess  in  his  profession,  he  now 
determined  to  settle  in  life,  and  on  tlie  5th  of  Ma}*,  1761, 
he  married  8arah  the  eldest  surviving  daughter  of  the  late 
James  Clitherow,  of  Boston-house^  in  the  coun^  of  Mid* 
diesext  esq.  with  whom  he  passed  near  nineteen  years  ia 
the  enjoyment  of  the  purest  domestic  and  conjugal  felicity^ 
for  which  no  man  was  better  calculated,  and  which,  he  used 
often  to  declare,  was  the  happiest  part  of  his  life :  by  her 


♦  It  may  be  here  mention<»4,  that,  a? 
an  antir|aary,  and  a  member  of  thiitso- 
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bi  nary  tiie  Jih,  1761,  he  wrule  **  A 
Letter  to  thr  hon  Dairy's  Harrington, 
4e&cribiog  an  anuquc  Seal,  witb  stome 
obMrvalioni  on  itt  original*  and  tbe 

tuo  8uc«:C!k«>ive  controvt  rsie«  wliich  llie 
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Fngland  on  it,  was  one  of  those  which 
ail  j>ersoos  having  tbe  exercise  of  ec* 
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the  statute  uf  Uie  1st  of  Ed.  VI.  ch.  2, 
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lie  bad  nine  cbildren,  the  eldest  and  youngest  of  whom  died 
in&nts:  seven  survived  htm ;  viz.  Henry,  James Willtam, 
Cliarles,  Sarah,  Mary,  and  Philippa ;  ttie  eldest  not  much 
above  the  age  of  16  at  his  death. 

His  iiiu.rriage  haviiig  vacate. 1  liis  fellowship  at  Ail-Soiils, 
be  was,  on  iht:  2Stli  ul  July  17ul,  appointed  by  the  eai  l  of 
Westmoreland,  at  that  time  chancelior  ui  (Ixforii,  priiicipul 
of  New-inn  hall.  I'his  was  an  ap^recable  resilience  during 
the  time  liis  lectures  recpiirecl  hiin  to  be  in  Oxford,  and 
was  attended  with  this  additional  pleasing  circumstance, 
that  it  gave  hun  rank,  as  the  head  of  an  house  in  the  nni- 
versity,  and  enabled  him,  by  that  m<'ans,  to  continue  to 
promote  whatever  occurred  to  hirn,  tliat  minrht  be  nsefol 
and  beneficial  to  that  learned  body.  An  attempt  being 
made  about  this  time  to  restrain  the  power  given  him,  as 
professor,  by  the  Vinerian  statutes,  to  nominate  a  deputy 
to  read  the  solemn  lectures,  he  published  a  state  of  the  case 
for  the  perusal  of  the  members  of  convocation ;  upon  whicii 
it  was  dropped. 

In  the  following  year,  1762,  he  collected  and  republished 
several  of  his  pieces,  under  the  title  of  Law  Tracts,'*  in 
3  vols.  8vo.  In  1763,  on  the  establishment  of  the  queen^s 
fiunily,  Mr.  Blackstone  was  appointed  solicitor  general  to 
her  majesty,  and  was  chosen  about  the  same  time  a  bencher 
of  the  Middle  Temple. 

Many  imperfect  and  incorrect  copies  of  his  lectures  hav« 
'  ing  by  this  time  got  abroad,  and  a  pirated  edition  of  them 
being  either  published,  or  preparing  for  publication  in  Ire- 
land, he  found  liimself  under  the  necessity  of  printinfr  a 
correct  edition  iiiniieii  ;  and  m  November,  1 765,  published 
the  first  volume,  under  the  title  of  ConmiLUtaries  on  tha 
Laws  of  England,'*  and  in  the  course  of  the  four  succeeding 
years^the  other  three  volumes,  whicli  conijdeted  a  work 
that  will  trans[nit  his  name  to  posterity  among  the  first  class 
of  English  authors,  and  will  be  universally  read  and  ad- 
mired, as  long  as  the  laws,  the  cousliuiti on,  and  the  ian- 
guag;e  of  this  country  remain.^  Two  circumstances  re- 
specting this  great  work,  omitted  by  his  biographer,  we 
are  enabled  to  add  from  unquestionable  authority.  So 
anxious  was  he  that  this  work  should  appear  with  every 
possible  advantage,  that  he  printed  three  copies  of  the  first 

^  Now  principal  of  New  Ian  haU,  aiieHOf  to  Um  Tioe*clMiiioelk»r,  aad 
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Tolume,  which  he  sent  to  three  learned  friends,  for  their 
opinion. — ^The  other  circumstance  does  honour  to  his 
liberality.  After  reserving  the  copy-right  in  his  own  hands 
for  some  years^  he  disposed  of  it  to  Messrs.  Strahan  and 
Oadell  for  a  considerable  sum,  but  as,  immediately  af^er 
concluding  the  bargain,  the  decision  passed  the  house  of 
lords,  which  depreciated  literary  property,  he  offered 
Messrs*  Strahan  and  Cadell,  to  cancel  the  agreement,  and 
substitute  another,  by  which  he  thought  they  would  be 
less  injured.  These  gentlemen,  however,  met  his  proposi- 
tion with  a  corresponding  liberality,  and  the  original  bar« 
gain  stood;  and  every  reader  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  they 
were  no  losers,  the  work  soon  becoming,  and  yet  reuiaia* 
ing,  iii  every  sense,  an  English  classic. 

In  17  66,  he  resigned  the  Vinerian  professorship,  and 
the  principality  of  New-inn  hall ;  findin«i^  he  could  not 
discharge  the  personal  duties  of  the  fonuer,  consistently 
with  his  professional  attendance  in  London,  or  the  delicacy 
ciF  his  feelings  as  an  li(»ncst  man.  Thus  was  he  detached 
from  Oxford,  to  the  inexpressible  loss  of  that  univer?»ity, 
and  tlie  great  regret  of  all  those  wlio  wished  well  tu  ihe 
establishment  ol  the  study  of  the  law  therein.  When  he 
first  turned  his  views  towards  the  Vinerian  professorship, 
he  had  formed  a  design  of  settling  in  Oxford  for  life ;  he 
bad  flattered  himself,  that  by  annexing  the  office  of  pro* 
fessor  to  the  principality  of  one  of  the  halls  (and  perhaps 
converting  itinto  a  college),  and  placing  Mr.  Viner*s  fallows 
and  scholars  under  their  professor,  a  society  might  be  estab- 
lished for  students  of  the  common  law,  similar  to  that  of 
Trinity  hall  in  Cambridge  for  civilians*  Mr*  Viner's  will 
very  much  favoured  tbia  plan.    He  leaves  to  the  oatvetsity 

all  bis  penoaal  estate,  books,  &c.  for  the  constttntbg, 
establishing,  and  endowing*  one  or  more  fellowship  or  fel- 
lowships, and  scholarship  or  scholarships,  in  any  college 
or  hall  in  the  said  university,  as  to  the  convocation  shall  be 
thought  most  proper  for  students  of  the  common  law.'*  But 
notwithstanding  this  plain  direction  to  establish  them  in 
some  college  or  hall,  the  clause  from  the  delegates  which 
ratified  this  designation,  had  the  late  to  be  rejected  by  a 
negative  in  convocaUot». 

In  the  new  parliament  chosen  in  1768  he  was  returned 
burgess  for  W  e«»iburv  in  Wiltshire.  In  the  course  oi  this 
parliament,  the  quostioti,  **WhtnhLr  a  member  expelled 
wa&i  or  was  not,  eligible  xa  the  same  parliament^*'  was  fre- 
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qiiently  agitated  in  the  house  with  much  warmth;  and 
wl)at  fell  iium  him  in  a  ctebate  being  dccmeel  hy  some  per- 
sons contradit  Loiy  lo  what  he  had  advanced  on  the  same 
subject  in  his  ('onmientaries,  lie  was  attacked  with  much 
asperity,  in  a  pami>lilci  ^ujiposed  to  be  written  by  a  baro- 
net, a  member  of  that  iiouse.  l  o  this  charge  ho  l^^in  e  an 
early  reply  in  print.  In  the  same  year,  Dr.  Priestley  ani- 
madverted on  some  }>n^it  ions  in  the  same  work,  relative  to 
offences  against  the  docti  ine  ot  the  e«tabiijihed  church,  U» 
which  lie  published  an  answer. 

Air.  Blackstone's  reputation  as  a  great  and  able  lawyer 
was  now  so  thoroughly  esubiislied,  that  had  he  beeu  pos« 
tessed  of  a  constitution  equal  to  the  fatigues  attending  the 
most  extensive  business  of  the  profession,  he  might  pro- 
bably have  obtained  its  most  lucrative  emoluments  and 
highest  offices.  The  offer  of  the  solicitor  generalship,  oa 
the  resignation  of  Mn  Dunning^  in  Jan.  1770,  opeaeJ  the 
inost  flattering  prospects  to  his  view.  But  the  attendance 
on  its  complicated  duties  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  house  of 
commons,  induced  him  to  refuse  it.  But  though  he  de- 
clined thb  path,  which  so  certainly,,  with  abilities  like  Mr. 
Blackstone's,  leads  to  the  highest  dignities  in  the  law,  yet 
he  readily  accepted  the  office  of  judge  of  the  common 
pleas,  when  offered  tabim  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Justice 
Clive ;  to  which  he  was  appointed  on  the  9th  of  February 
17  70.  rrevious  however  to  the  passing  his  patent,  Mr» 
Justice  Yates  expressed  an  earnest  wish  to  remove  iroui  the 
]{ing^s  bench  to  tue  court  of  common  pleas.  To  this  wish 
Mr.  Blackstone,  from  motives  ot  personal  esteem,  consent- 
ed :  but  on  his  death,  which  happened  between  the  en- 
suing Easter  and  Trinity  terms,  Mr.  Blackstone  was  ap- 
pointed to  his  orii'in  il  destination  in  tlie  common  pleas; 
auti  on  liis  promotiun  to  the  beuch,  he  resigned  the  re* 
cordership  of  W'allingfbrd. 

He  seemed  now  arrived  at  the  point  he  always  wished 
for,  and  might  justly  be  said  to  enjoy  otium  cum  digni- 
tate.^'  Freed  from  the  attendance  at  the  bar,  and  what  he 
had  still  a  greater  aversion  to,  in  the  senate,  *^  where  (to 
use  his  own  expression)  amid  the  rage  of  contending  par- 
ties, a  mam  of  moderation  must  expect  to  meet  with  no 
quarter  from  any  side,''  although  he  dihgently  and  con- 
acieotiously  attended  the  duties  of  the  high  office  he  was 
now  placed  in,  yet  the  leisure  afforded  by  the  legal  vaca- 
tions he  dedicated  to  the  private  duties  of  life,  which,  as 
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the  father  of  a  luinierows  family,  he  now  louiul  himself 
called  upon  to  cxercihe,  or  to  literary  rctireuiciit,  and  the 
society  ol:  his  friends,  at  lui,  villa,  called  Priory-place,  in 
Walliin^ford  :  which  hv  purcliased  soon  after  his  n)arria«re, 
tliougii  lie  had  for  some  years  before  occasionally  reisided 
at  it.  His  cuniiection  witli  this  town,  both  from  liis  office 
of  recorder,  and  his  more  or  less  frcqiietu  residence  there, 
from  about  1750,  led  him  to  form  and  promote  every  plan 
which  could  contribute  to  its  benefit  or  improvement.  To 
his  activity  it  stands  indebted  for  two  new  turnpike  roads 
through  the  town  ;  tlie  one  opening  a  communication,  by 
meant  of  a  new  bridge  over  the  Thames  at  Shillingfordi 
between  Oxford  and  Reading;  the  other  to  Wantage 
through  the  vale  of  Berkshire.  He  was  indeed  always  a 
great  promoter  of  the  improvement  of  public  roads :  the 
new  western  road  oyer  Botley  Causeway  was  projected, 
and  the  phu  of  it  entirely  conducted  by  him.  He  was  the 
more  earnest  in  this  design^  not  merely  as  a  work  of  gene* 
ia|  utility  and  ornament,  but  as  a  solid  improvement  to  the 
estate  of  a  nobleman,  in  settling  whose  anairs  he  had  been 
most  laboriously  and  beneficially  employed.  To  his  archie 
tectural  talents,  also,  his  liberal  disposition,,  his  judicious 
zeal,  and  his  numerous  friends,  Walliiigford  owes  the  re- 
building that  handsome  fabric,  St.  Peter's  church.  These 
were  his  employments  iii  rt  uroment;  in  London  his 
active  mind  was  never  idle,  and  ulien  not  occupied  iii  tlie 
duties  of  his  station,  he  was  ever  en<j;a£^ed  in  some  scheme 
of  public  utility.  The  last  of  this  kind  in  which  he  was 
concerned,  was  the  act  of  parliament  for  providin;^  de- 
tached houses  of  hard  labour  for  convicts,  as  a  substitute 
for  transportation.  Of  this  scheme  we  have  jnst  given 
some  account  m  the  life  of  Biackluirn  the  architect.  It  has 
been  put  in  practice  in  several  counties,  but  the  (juestion 
as  to  the  beneficial  efi'ects  of  solitary  confinement,  although 
frequently  agitated,  has  not  been  so  completely  decided 
as  to  obTiate  many  objections  which  have  been  lately  of^ 
fered. 

It  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  that  the  last  augmentation  of 
the  judges*  salaries,  calculated  to  make  up  the  deficienciea 
occasioned  by  the  heavy  taxes  they  are  suhject  to,  and 
thereby  render  them  more  independent,  was  obtained  in  » 
peat  measure  by  his  industry  and  attention* 

In  this  useful  and  agreeaUe  manner  he  passed  the  last 
ten  years  of  his  life ;  hot  not  without  amoy  interruptions 
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by  illnc^^.  His  constitution,  hurt  by  the  stndiou'^  midnight 
labours  of  ins  younger  days,  and  au  uiih:i|)[)v  aversion  hu 
always  had  to  excrc  i^e,  grew  daily  worse  ,  not  only  the 
gout,  with  which  he  was  firequciuly,  thougti  not  rery  se- 
verely, visited  from  1759,  but  a  nervous  disorder  also,  that 
frequently  brought  on  a  giddiness  or  vertigo,  added  to  a 
corpulency  of  body,  rendered  him  still  more  unactive  tliaa 
he  used  to  be»  aDd  contributed  to  the  breaking  up  of  his 
constitutioD  at  an  early  perioci  of  life.  About  Christmas 
1779  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  shortness  of  breath,  which 
the  faculty  apprehended  was  occasioned  by  a  dropsical 
habit,  and  water  on  the  chest.  By  the  application  of  pro- 
per  remedies  that  eflPect  of  his  disorder  was  soon  removedf 
but  the  cause  was  not  eradicated ;  for  on  his  coming  up  ta 
town  to  attend  Hilary  term,  he  was  seized  with  a  fresh  aU 
tack,  chiefly  in  his  head,  which  brought  on  a  drowsiness 
and  stupor,  and  baffled  all  the  art  of  medicine ;  the  disorder 
increasing  so  rapidly,  that  he  became  at  last  for  some  days 
almost  totally  insensible,  and  expired  on  the  14th  of  Feb« 
1780)  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  hb  age. 

A  few  weeks  before  he  died,  he  was  applied  to  by  the 
trustees  for  executing  the  will  of  the  late  sir  George  Down- 
ing, hurt,  who  had  bequeathed  a  large  estate  for  the  en- 
dowing a  new  college  in  Cambridge,  to  give  his  assistance 
in  forming  a  proper  plan  for  this  society,  and  framing  a 
))(n\y  ui  statutes  fur  its  regulation.  This  was  a  task  to  winch 
bis  abilities  were  peculiarly  adapted  ;  and  it  may  be  dilH- 
cult  to  determine,  whether  the  application  reflected  more 
lionour  on  the  trustees,  or  on  him.  He  had  mentioned  to 
some  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  his  undertaking  this  bu- 
siness with  great  pleasure,  and  seemed  to  promise  lumseif 
much  satisfaction  in  the  amnsenient.  it  would  afford  him  ; 
but,  alas  !  his  disorder  was  tlien  coming  on  with  such  hasty 
strides,  that  before  any  thing  could  be  done  in  it,  death 
put  an  end  to  this  and  all  bis  labours,  and  left  the  univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  as  well  as  that  of  Oxford,  to  lament  the 
loss  of  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone.  He  was  buried,  by  his  own 
direction,  in  a  vault  he  bad  built  for  his  family,  in  his  pa* 
rish  church  of  St.  Peter*s  in  Wallingford.  His  ueighbouc 
and  friend  Dr.  Barrington,  bishop  of  Landaff,  now  of  Dur- 
ham, at  his  own  particular  request,  performed  the  fiinerat . 
service^  as  a  public  testimony  of  his  personal  regard  and 
highest  esteem. 

In  his  public  line  of  life  be  approved  himself  an  able^ 
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upright,  impartial  judge;  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
lava's  uf  the  country,  and  making  tlieni  tl)e  invariable  rule 
ot  his  conduct.  As  a  senatoa,  he  wasavt  i  sc  to  party  vio- 
lence, and  moderate  in  his  sentiments.  Not  o[ily  in  parlia- 
ment, but  at  a!!  tinn  and  on  all  ocrn^ions,  he  was  a  firm 
supporter  ot  the  true  prmciples  of  our  happy  constitution 
in  church  and  state ;  on  the  real  merits  of  which  few  men 
were  so  well  qualified  to  decide.  He  was  ever  an  active 
*and  judicious  promoter  of  whatever  he  thought  useful  or 
advantageous  to  the  public  in  general,  or  to  any  particular 
society  or  neighbourhood  he  was  connected  with  ;  and  hav- 
ing not  only  a  sonnd  judgment^  but  the  clearest  ideas,  and 
the  most  analytical  head  that  any  man,  perhaps,  was  ever 
blessed  with ;  these  qualiiications,  joined  to  an  unremitting 
perseverance  in  pursuing  whatever  he  thought  right,  ena- 
bled him  to  carry  many  beneficial  plans  into  execution, 
which  probably  would  have  failed,  if  they  had  been  at* 
tempted  by  other  men. 

He  was  a  believer  in  the  great  truths  of  Christianity, 
from  a  thorough  investigation  of  its  evidence :  attached  to 
the  church  of  England  from  conviction  of  its  excellence, 
his  principles  were  those  of  its  genuine  members,  enlarged 
and  tolerant.  His  religion  was  pure  and  unaffected,  and 
his  attendance  on  its  public:  iluiics  rcgtilar,  and  Uiose  du- 
ties ahvavs  performed  with  seriousness  and  devotion. 

His  j>rofc  Nsional  abilines  nt'cd  not  be  dwelt  upon.  They 
will  be  universally  acknowledged  and  admired,  as  long  as 
his  works  shall  be  read,  or,  in  other  words,  as  long  as  the 
municipal  laws  of  this  country  si  tail  remain  an  object  of 
study  and  practice  :  and  though  his  works  will  only  hold 
forth  to  future  irenerations  bis  knowledoe  of  the  la^-,  and 
bis  talents  as  a  writer,  tliere  was  hardly  any  branch  of  lite- 
rature he  was  unacquainted  with.  He  ever  employed  much 
time  in  reading,  and  whatever  he  had  read  and  once  di- 
gested, be  never  forgot    He  was  an  excellent  manager 
of  his  time;  and  although  so  much  of  it  was  spent  in  an 
application  to  books,  and  the  employment  of  his  pen,  yet 
this  was  done  without  the  parade  or  ostentation  of  being  a 
hard  student.  It  was  observed  of  him,  during  his  residence 
at  college,'  that  his  studies  never  appeared  to  break  in  updn 
the  common  business  of  life,  or  the  innocent  amusements 
of  society ;  for  the  latter  of  which  few  men  were  better 
calculated,  being  possessed  of  the  happy  faculty  of  making 
'  kb  own  campany  agreeable  and  instructive,  whilst  he  en- 
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jojedy  without  reserve,  the  society  of  others.  Melaacthon 
himself  could  not  have  been  more  rigid  in  observing  the 
hour  and  minute  of  an  appointment.  During  the  years  in 
which  he  read  his  lectures  at  Oxford,  it  could  not  be  re- 
membered that  he  had  evef  kept  his  audience  waiting  for 
him,  even  for  a  few  minutes.  As  he  valued  his  own  time, 
he  was  extremely  careful  not  to  he  instrumental  in  squan- 
dering  or  tri6ing  away  that  of  others,  who,  he  hoped,  might 
have  as  much  regard  for  theirs,  as  he  had  for  hb.  Indeed, 
punctuality  was  in  his  opinion  so  much  a  virtue,  that  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to-  think  favourably  of  any  who 
were  notoriously  defective  in  it 

The  virtues  of  his  private  chaiacter,  less  conspicuous  in 
their  nature,  and  consequently  less  generally  known,  en- 
deared him  to  thosv.  lie  was  more  intimately  connected 
with,  aiul  who  saw  him  in  ilie  Tiiore  retired  scenes  of  life. 
He  was,  notwitlistaiicling  his  contracted  brow  (owing  in  a 
great  measure  to  his  heing  very  near-sighted),  a  cheerful, 
agreeable,  and  facetious  companion.  He  was  a  faithful 
friend,  au  affectionate  husband  and  parent,  and  a  charitable 
benefactor  to  the  poor  possessed  of  generosity,  without 
adectation,  bounded  by  prudence  and  occonomy.  The 
constant  accurate  knowledge  he  had  of  his  income  and  ex- 
pences  (tlie  consequence  of  uncommon  regularity  in  his 
accounts)  enabled  him  to  avoid  the  opposite  ex.tremes  of 
meanness  and  profusion. 

Being  himself  strict  in  the  exercise  of  every  public  and 
private  duty,  he  expected  the  same  attention  to  both  in 
others:  and,  when  disappointed  in  his  expectations,  was 
apt  to  animadvert  with  some  degree  of  severity  on  those 
who,  in  his  estimate  of  duty,  seemed  to  deserve  it.  Thh 
rigid  sense  of  obligation,  added  to  a  certain  irritability  of 
temper,  derived  from  nature,  and  increased  in  his  latter 
years  by  a  strong  nervous  affection-,  together  with  his  coun- 
tenance and  figure,  conveyed  an  idea  of  sternness,  which 
occasioned  the  unmerited  imputation,  among  those  who 
did  not  know  him,  of  ill-nature :  but  he  had  a  heart  as  be* 
nevolent  and  as  feeling  as  man  ever  possessed.  A  natural 
reserve  and  diffidence  which  accompanied  him  from  his 
earliest  youth,  and  which  he  could  never  shake  ofV,  ap- 
peared to  a  casual  observer,  though  it  was  only  appearance, 
like  pride;  especially  after  he  became  a  jnch^e,  when  he 
thought  it  bis  duty  to  keep  strictly  up  to  furiu:>  (.vhich,  as 
he  was  Wout  to  observe,  are  now  too  much  laid  aside),  and 
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not  to  lessen  the  respect  due  to  the  dignity  and  gravity  of 
.  his  office,  by  i>ny  outward  levity  of  behaviour. 

For  this  excellent  memoir  ot  Judge  Bhickstone,  we  are 
indebted  to  tbe  Preface  prefixed  to  his  Heports/*  1780, 
2  vols,  folio,  written  by  James  Clitberow,  esq.  his  brother* 
in-law.  For  its  length  no  apology  can  be  necessary,  for 
Biackstooe  may  justly  be  raoked  aaaoog  the  illustrious 
characters  of  tbe  eighteenth  century,  and  as  possessing  t 
claim  to  permanent  reputation  which  it  will  not  be  etsy  to 
lessen. — It  was  not  long  after  his  death,  before  the  sons  of 
Oxford  paid  the  honours  due  to  the  memory  of  so  eminent 
a  scholar  and  benefactor.  In  1781,  a  portrait  ivas  pre* 
sented  to  the  picture-gallery,  by  R.  Woodeson,  D.  C.  U 
professor;  T.  Milles,  B.  C.  L. ;  T.  Piumer,  A.  M*;  and  H. 
Addington,  A.  M.  (now  lord  Sidrooutb),  scholars  upon  Vi- 
ner's  foundation :  and  in  17S4|  by  the  liberality  of  Dr. 
Buckler,  and  a  few  other  members  of  All  Souls,  a  beauti- 
ful statue,  by  Bacon,  was  erected  in  the  hall  of  that  col- 
lege, and  may  be  considered  as  one  of  its  most  striking 
orii;itiK nts.  His  arms  are  likewise  in  one  of  the  iiortii 
windo^vs  of  the  elegant  chapel  of  All  Souls.  * 

BLACK  WALL  (Anihonv),  a  native  of  Derbyshire, 
born  in  1674,  was  admitted  sizer  in  Emanuel  college, 
Cambridge,  Sept.  !  3,  1690j  proceeded  B.  A.  in  16i^4,  and 
went  out  M.  A.  1698.    He  was  appointed  head  master  of 
the  free-scliool  at  DerHv,  and  lecturer  of  All-hallows  there, 
where  in  J  706  he  distinguished  inmself  in  the  literary 
world  by     Theognidis  Megarensis  sententiae  morales,  no- 
va Latina  versione,  notis  et  emendationibus,  explanats  et 
exornatx  :  una  cum  variis  lectionibus,  &c.*'  8vo.  Whilst 
at  Derby  he  also  published  **An  Introduction  to  the  Clas- 
sics ;  containing  a  short  discourse  on  their  excellences,  and 
directions  how  to  study  them  to  advantage  :  with  an  esssy 
on  tbe  nature  and  use  of  those  emphatical  and  beautiful 
figures  which  give  strength  and  ornament  to  writing,"  1713^ 
12nio;  ID  which  he  displayed  the  beauties  of  those  ad* 
mirable  writers  of  antiquity,  in  a  very  in8trootive>  concise' 
and  clear  maoner.   In  1722  he  was  appointed  head  master 
of  the  free-school  at  Market-Bosworth  in  Leicestenhtre$ 
and  in  1725  appeared,  in  quarto,  bis  greatest  and  most 
celebiated  work^    The  Sacred  Chuaica  defended  and  il* 

*  From  Merooirt  as  nbore. — In  1*782,  a  strange,  r3mb!in<r  Life  of  Sir  W. 
llAcluione,  appeared  hi  id  Sf •  foiume,  roBarkalile  only  for  captiooi  rmark»» 
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lustrated.*'  A  second  volume  (completed  but  a  few  weeks 
before  Ins  death)  was  published  in  1731,  under  the  title  of 
**  I'be  Sacred  Classics  defended  and  illustrated.  The  se» 
cood  and  last  volume.'*  To  this  volume  was  prefixed  a 
portrait  of  the  author  by  Vertue»  from  an  original  patntQig« 
Both  volumes  were  reprinted  in  410^  Lipsie,  1796.  In 
many  respects  this  is  a  work  of  great  merit.  Jt  displays  a 
fund  of  genuine  learnings  and  contains  a  number  of  useful 
and  important  observations.  In  a,  great  variety  of  insianees 
it  is  shewn,  that  several  of  the  words  and  phrases  in  the 
New  Testament  which  have  been  condemned  as  barbarous, 
are  to  be  found  in  Greek  writers  of  the  best  reputation.  ^ 
But  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  jijdicious  critics,  that  he  has 
not  succeeded  in  provinj^  the  general  purity  and  elegance 
ut  language  in  which  iiic  evangehsts  and  apostles  wrote. 
Aiiioog  liiese  Dr.  Campbell  appeart*  to  be  Mr.  BlackwalTs 
uiost  formidable  adversary,  in  his  "  Four  Gospels  trans* 
lated  IVoni  the  Greek/*  4to  edit.  vol.  I.  p.  13 — 17. 

Mr.  Blat  kwall,  in  his  seminaries  at  Derby  and  liosworth, 
had  the  felicity  of  bringing  up  a  number  of  excellent 
scholars  besides  Mr.  Dawes.  Anionic  these  was  sir  Hpiiry 
Atkins,  l)art.  vnIio,  being  patron  of  thechurcb  oF  ri<ij)liam 
ill  .Surrey,  as  a  mark  ot"  his  gratitude  and  esteem,  presented 
our  author,  on  the  12th  of  October,  1726,  to  that  rectory,  - 
which  was  then  supposed  to  be  worth  three  hundred  pounds 
a  year.  The  grammar  which  Mr.  Blackwali  made  use  of, 
for  the  purpose  of  initiating  the  }  oung  people  under  his 
care  into  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue,  was  of  his 
own  composition ;  and  it  was  considered  as  so  well  adapted 
to  that  end,  that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  publish  it  in 
1728.  Such,  however,  was  his  modesty,  that  it  would  not 
permit  him  to  fix  his  name  to  it,  because  he  would  not  be 
thought  to  prescribe  to  other  instructors  of  youth.  The 
title  of  it  is,  A  New  Latin  Grammar;  being  a  short, 
«f  clear,  and  easy  introduction  of  young  scholars  to  the  know- 
*  lege  of  the  Latin  tongue ;  containing  an  exact  account  of 
^  the  two  first  parts  of  grammar.**  It  is  probable,  that  Mn 
Blackwall's  situation  at  Clapham  did  not  altogether  suit  bis 
disposition;  for,  early  in  1729,  he  resigned  the  rectory 
of  that  place,  and  retired  to  Market- Bosworth,  wlicre  his 
abihtiesand  convivial  turn  of  miiHi  roii  lercd  Kim  generally 
respected.  At  the  school-house  ui  lin.s  tiuvn  fie  died,  on 
the  8Lh  uT  April,  1730.  He  left  behind  him  two  cliildrcn, 
son  and  a  daughter.    The  sou  was  au  auorney  at  :Siokc<> 
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Golding,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bofworth,  where  he  died 
July  5,  1763;  and  the  daughter  was  inarried  to  a  Mr. 
Pickering. '  * 

BLACK  WELL  (Elizabeth),  an  ingenious  lady,  to  whom 
physic  was  indebted  for  the  most  complete  set  of  figures  of 
the  medicinal  plants,  was  the  daughtcsr  of  a  merchant  of 
Aberdeen^  and  bom,  probably  about  the  beginning  of  the 
lastcentuxy.  Herhusband,  Dr.  Alexander  Blackw^l  (bro* 
ther  of  Dr.  Thomas,  the  subject  of  our  next  article)  re- 
ceived an  university  education,  and  was  early  distinguished 
for  his  classical  knowledj^e.  By  some  he  is  said  only  to 
liuvc  assumed  the  title  oi  doctor  -dWcv  Ins  successful  at- 
tendance on  the  king  of  Sweden,  but  tlie  other  report  is 
more  probable,  that  when  he  had  regularly  studied  medi- 
cine, he  took  his  degree  at  Leyden  under  Boerhaave. 
Having  failed  in  his  attempt  to  introduce  himself  into 
practice, -first  in  Scotland,  and  afterwards  in  London,  he 
became  corrector  of  the  |)ress  for  Mr.  Wilkins,  a  printer. 
After  some  years  spent  in  this  employment,  he  set  np  as  a 
printer  himself,  and  carried  on  several  large  works,  till  1734, 
when  he  became  bankrupt.  To  relieve  his  distresses,  Mrs. 
Biackwell,  having  a  genius  for  drawing  and  painting,  ex- 
erted all  her  talents:  and^  understanding  that  an  herbal 
of  medicinal  plants  was  greatly  wanted^  she  exhibited  to 
sir  Hans  Sloane^  Dr.  Mead,  and  other  pbysiciansy  sone 
specimens  of  her  art  in  paintiug  plants^  who  approved  so 
highly  of  them  as  to  encourage  her  to  prosecute  a  work, 
by  the  profits  of  which  she  is  said  to  have  procured  her 
busband^s  liberty,  after  a  confinement  of  two  years. 

Mr.  Rand,  an  eminent  apothecary,  was  at  that  time 
demonstrator  to  the  company  of  apothecaries,  in  the  gar- 
den at  Chelsea,  and  by  his  advice  she  took  up  her  resi- 
dence opposite  the  physic  garden,  in  order  to  facilitate  her 
design,  by  receiving  the  plants  as  fresh  as  possible.  He 
not  only  promoted  her  work  with  the  public,  but,  together 
with  Mr.  Phili])  .Miller,  afforded  her  all  possible  direction 
and  assistance  m  the  execution  of  it.  After  she  had  com- 
pleted the  drawings,  slic  engraved  them  on  copper,  and 
tnloured  the  prims  with  her  own  hands.  During  her 
abode  at  Chelsea,  she  was  frequently  visited  by  per- 
sons of  qujditv,  and  many  scientific  people  who  ad- 
mired her  perlarmances,  and  patronized  her  undertak-. 

1  Biof.  Brit.  voL  V.  p.  17—19,  note  on  ^virtt.'-^]^bnh*9  Bowyer,  M  L 
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ing.  On  publishing  the  first  volume  in  1737,  she  obtainec} 
a  recotrimendation  from  Dr.  Mead,  Dr.  Sherard,  Mr,  Kand» 
and  others,  to  be  prefixed  to  it.  And  being  allowed  to 
present,  in  person,  a  copy  to  the  college  of  physicians, 
that  body  made  her  a  present,  and  gave  her  a  public  testi* 
monial  of  their  approbation ;  with  leave  to  prefix  it  to  her 
book*  The  second  volume  was  finished  in  1739,  and  th# 
whole  published  under  the  title,  A  curious  Heri>alf  con* 
taining  500  cuts  of  the  most  useful  plants  which  are  now 
used  in  the  practice  of  physic,  engraved  on  folio  cop|)^r^ 
plates,  after  drawings  taken  from  the  life.  By  Elizabeth 
Bluckwell.  To  which  is  added,  a  short  ilcscnption  of  tii« 
plants,  and  their  cuninion  uses  in  physic,"  2  vuU.  iol. 

The  drawings  are  in  general  faith lu I,  and  if  iliere  is 
wanting  tLat  accuracy  which  modern  improvements  hav^ 
rendered  necessary,  in  delineating  the  more  minute  parts, 
yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  figures  are  sutiicieatly  distinctive 
of  tile  subject.  Eacli  plate  is  accompanied  with  an  en- 
graved pa^u  ,  coiuainnig  the  Latin  and  English  otiicinid 
names,  followed  by  a  short  description  of  the  plant,  aiui  a 
summary  ot  iis  qualities  and  uses.  After  these  occurs  the 
name  in  various  other  languages.  These  iilustrations  were 
the  share  her  hushand  took  in  the  work* 

This  ill-&ted  man,  after  his  failure  in  phvsic  and  in 
printings  became  an  unsuccessful  candidate  tor  the  place 
of  secretary  to  the  society  for  the  encouragement  of  learning. 
He  xf9s  then  made  superintendant  of  the  works  belonging 
to  the  duke  of  Chandos  atCannons^  and  experienced  those 
disappointments  incident  to  projectors.  He  also  formed 
schemes  in  agriculture,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  subject^ 
which,  we  are  told,  was  the  cause  of  his  being  engaged  i^ 
Sweden.  In  that  kingdom  he  drained  marshes,  practised 
physic,  and  was  even  employed  in  that  capacity  foe  the 
king.  At  length  he  was  involved  in  some  state  eablNs,  or, 
as  some  accounts  inform  us,  in  a  plot  with  count  Tessin, 
and  was  pui  lu  tlie  lurUae,  which  not  producing  a  confes* 
sion,  he  was  beheaded,  Aug.  9,  1747.  The  British  ambas- 
sador was  recalled  irum  Sweden  in  iIjo  Scune  year,  among 
other  reasons,  for  the  imputations  thrown  on  Ins  Britannic 
majesty  in  the  trial  of  Dr.  iiUckwell.  Soon  atter  this 
event,  appearLd  "  A  genuine  copy  of  a  Letter  from  a  mer- 
chant in  JStockiioliu,  to  his  correspondent  in  London,  con- 
taming  an  impartiiil  account  of  Dr.  Alexander  I^lackwell, 
bis  plot,  trial,  character,  and  behaviour,  both  under  ex« 
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tiittiiiation  and  at  the  place  of  execation,  together  with  # 
copy  of  a  j)aper  delivered  to  a  friend  upon  the  scaffold,'' 
in  which  he  denied  the  crime'injputed  to  him.— When 
Mrs.  Blackwell  died  does  not  appear.  An  improved  edi- 
tion of  her  Herbal  was  published  by  Trew,  the  text  in 
,  Latin  and  German,  Nuremberg,  1750 — 1760,  foL  and  at 
Leipsic  was  published  in  1794,  8vo,  "  Nomenclator  Lin- 
na^aniis  in  Biackveihanum  Herbarium  pci  C.  G.  Groeutn^,'* 
a  pruot  of  iiie  ej>timation  in  wliicii  tliis  work  is  still  held  on 
the  coutitient. ' 

BLACKWELL  (Thomas),  an  Ingenious  and  very  learned 
writer  of  the  last  century,  was  born  August  4,  1701,  in  the 
city  of  Abertieen.   His  father,  the  rev.  Mr.  lliomas  Black- 
well,  was  minister  of  Paisley  in  Renfrewshire,  from  whence 
Iw  WHS  removed  in  1700  to  be  one  of  tli  .-  ministers  of 
Aberdeen.   He  was  afterwards  elected  professor  of  divinity 
in  the  Marischal  college  of  that  city,  and  in  1717  was  pre- 
sented by  his  majesty  to  be  principal  nf  the  college,  in 
both  which  ofiices  he  continued  until  iiis  death  in  1728. 
His  mother's  name  was  Johnston,  of  a  good  family  near 
GJasgoWj  and  sister  to  Dr.  Johnston,  who  was  many  years 
professor  of  medicine  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  Ott^ 
author  received  his  grammatical  education  at  the  grammar- 
school  of  Aberdeen,  studied  Greek  and  philosophy  in  thf» 
Marischal  college  tberei  and  took  die  degree  of  master  of 
arts  in  1718;  which,  as  be  was  at  that  time  only  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  must  be  regarded  as  a  considerable  tes- 
timony of  his  early  proficiency  in  literature.   A  farther 
proof  of  it  was  his  being  presented,  on  the  28th  of  No- 
vember 1723,  by  his  majesty  king  George  the  First,  to 
the  professorship  of  Greek,  in  the  college  in  which  he  had 
been  educated.    He  was  admitted  into  this  office  on  the 
13ih  of  December  in  the  same  year  ;  and  after  that  con- 
tinued to  teach  the  Greek  language  with  great  ap|jlvUise. 
His  know  leci^e  of  that  lannua^c  was  accurate  and  exten- 
sivc,  ami  his  manner  of  communicating  it  perspicuous  and 
entTa'Tiii".    He  had  a  cli^uitv  of  address  which  commanded 
the  attention  of  the  students,  a  steadiness  in  exacting  the 
prcscrihetl  exercises  which  enforced  application,  and  an 
enthusiasm  for  the  beauties  of  the  ancients,  and  utility  of 
classical  learning,  which  excited  an  ardour  of  study,  and 

>  Nicbo'**»  Bowyer. — Pultcoey'i  Hist,  aud  Biog.  ^kptches  — -Gent  Maf.  ml, 
XVII.  «h«re  b  an  account  of  Mr.  Blackvelt  aoaie«ba^  different  from  Ui«  nbovii 
jilr.  Bl«ckireU*t  faDuly  were  not  very  dttiioot  of  prmrvtnf  hh  mfUMrf^ 
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contribttted  much  to  diffuse  a  spirit  for  Grecian  erudition 
far  anperior  to  what  bad  taken  place  before  he  was  called 
to  the  professorship,  l^ether  with  bis  lessons  ia  the 
Greek  tongue,  he  gave,  iikeanse,  lessons  on  some  of  the 
Latin  classics,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  infuse  a  relish  for 
their  beauties.  To  his  seal  and  dili<;cnce  in  discharging 
the  duties  of  hia  station,  it  is  probable  that  the  world  was, 
in  part,  indebted  for  such  men  as  Campbell,  Gerard,  Reid, 
Beattie,  Duncan,  and  the  Fordyces,  who  have  appeared 
with  so  much  eminence  in  the  republic  of  letters.  When 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Berkeley  was  engaged  in  the  scheme 
of  establishing  an  American  university  in  the  Summer 
Islands,  Mr.  Blackweli  was  iu  treaty  with  him  for  going 
out  as  one  of  his  voung  professors  ;  but  the  negociation 
did  iH)t  take  effect.  In  17^5  was  published  at  London,  in 
ocuvo,  without  the  name  of  the  bookseller,  and  without 
his  own  natne,  our  author's  Knquiry  into  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Homer;"  a  work,  the  great  ingenuity  and 
learning  of  which  will  be  arktiowledged  by  all  who  have 
perused  it.  It  was  embellished  with  plates,  designed  l»v 
Gravelot,  and  executeil  by  diflferetu  engravers.  This  we 
apprehend  to  be  the  most  esteemed,  and  it  is,  in  our 
opinion,  the  most  valuable,  of  Mr.  Black  wet  Ps  perform* 
ances.  The  second  edition  appeared  in  1736;  and,  not 
long  after,  he  published  Proofe  of  the  Knquiry  into  Ho* 
Drier's  Life  and  Writings,  translated  into  English :  being  a 
key  to  the  Enquiry  ;  with  a  curious  frontispiece."  This 
was  a  translation  of  the  numerous  Greek|  Latin,  Spanishyr 
Italian  and  French  noles  which  had  been  subjoined  to  the 
original  work.  In  1748,  came  out,  in  London^  Letters 
concerning  Mythology,'*  in  a  large  octavo,  but  without 
the  bookseller  (Andrew  Millar's)  name.  On  the  7th  of 
October,  in  the  same  year,  our  author  was  appointed  by 
his  late  majesty,  George  IL  to  be  principal  of  the  Ma- 
rischal  college  in  Aberdeen,  and  was  admitted  to  the  of- 
fice on  the  9th  of  November  following.  He  continued, 
also,  professor  of  Greek  till  his  death.  He  is  the  only 
layman  ever  appointed  principal  of  that  college,  since  the 
patronage  came  to  the  crown,  by  the  forfeiture  of  the 
Marischal  family  in  17  16;  ail  the  other  principals  h  iving 
been  mniisters  of  the  established  cliurcli  of  Scotland. 
When  Robert  . ititi  Andrew  l  oulis,  printers  at  Glasgow,  in- 
tended to  pubiii»h  an  edition  of  I^lato,  Mr.  Black  well  pro- 
posed to  furui&h  them  with  several  critical  notes  for  it,  to- 
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eetber  with  an  account  of  Plato^s  Life  and  Philosophy ; 
but  the  piinten  not  acceding  to  the  terms  which  he  de- 
manded for  this  assistance,  be  prouiised,  by  a  Latin  ad- 
Tertisement  ID  1751,  himself  to  give  an  edition  of  Piatow' 
His  design^  however*  was  not  carried  into  execution ;  nor 
did  it  appear,  from  any  thing  found  among  his  papers  af« 
ter  his  death,  that  he  had  made  any  considerable  progress 
in  the  underuking.   On  the  3d  of  March,  1752,  he  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  Laws.    In  the  following  year,  ap^ 
peared  the  first  volnme  of  his    MenuHrs  of  the  Court  of 
Augustus,^*  in  4to.  The  second  Yolume  eame  out  in  1755; 
and  the  third,  which  was  posthumous,  and  left  incomplete 
by  the  author,  was  prepared  for  the  press  by  John  Mills, 
esq.  and  published  in  1764.    At  the  same  time,  was  pub- 
lished the  thud  edition  of  the  two  former  volumes.  This 
is  a  proof  ot  the  good  reception  the  work  met  with  from 
the  public,  though  it  must  be  acknowledf^ed  that  the  pa- 
rade with  which  it  was  written,  and  the  pecuiiaiity  of  the 
language,  exposed  it  to  some  severity  of  censure,  parti- 
cularly to  a  most  acute,  and  in  some  respects  humourous, 
cntRism  by  Dr.  Johnson,  written  for  the  Literary  lVIa?ra- 
ziue,  and  now  inserted  in  Johnson's  works.    It  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  affectation  in 
Dr.  Blackwell's  style  and  manner  of  composition :  and, 
unhappily,  this  aHectation  increased  in  him  as  he  advanced 
in  years.    His  ^*  Enquiry  into  the  Life  of  Homer'*  was  not 
free  from  it :  it  was  siill  more  discernible  in  lus  Letters 
concerning  Mythology     and  <was  most  of  all  apparent  in 
his  **  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Augustus."    We  perceive 
In  bis  various  productions  a  mixture  of  pedantry :  but  it  is 
not  the. sober  dull  pedantry  of  the  merely  recluse  scholar. 
In  Dr.  Blackwell  it  assumes  a  higher  form.   Together  with 
the  display  of  his  erudition,  he  is  ambitious  of  talking  like 
a  man  who  is  not  a  little  acquainted  with  the  world.  He 
is  often  speaking  of  life  and  action,  of  men  and  man-* 
tiers ;  and  aims  at  writing  with  the  freedom  and  politeness 
of  one  who  has  been  much  conversant  with  the  public.  But 
in  this  he  is  unsucc  essful :  for  though  he  was  not  destitute 
of  irenius  ur  fancy,  a!\d  ha  i  ,i  hi^^li  relish  for  the  beauties 
of  ihu  ku icit  nt  autiiors,  he  never  aiiamed  that  simplicity  of 
taste,  which   leads  to  true  ease  and  ch'srance  in  com- 
position.   It  is  prubablc,  aUo,  that,  like  many  otijers  at 
that  time,  he  might  be  seduced  by  an  injudicious  imitation 
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of  lord  Shaftesbury ;  a  writer,  whose  faults  have  beea 
found  more  easily  attainable  than  liia  excellences. 

Soon  after  Dr.  Blackwell  became  prinripal  of  his  college 
he  married  Barbara  Black,  ihc  d^ini^htt  r  ot  a  merchant  of 
Aberdeen,  by  whom  he  had  no  children,  and  who  survived 
him  so  late  as  17!^ 3.  SeveraL  years  before  his  death,  hit 
health  began  to  decline;  so  that  he  was  oblicred  to  emploj 
an  aasistant  for  teaching  his  Greek  class.  Uis  disorder  was 
of  the  consuiDptive  kiad|  and  it  was  thought  to  be  increasied 
by  the  excess  of  abstemiousness  which  he  imposed  on  httn^ 
self ;  and,  in  which,  notwithstanding  all  the  remoostrancea 
of  his  physicians,  he  obstinately  persisted,  from  an  opinion 
of  hu  own  knowledge  of  his  constiMitionf  and  of  what  he 
found  by  experience  to  suit  it  best.  His  disease  increase 
iogy  he  was  advised  to  travel ;  and  accordingly,  in  Febm<*  , 
aiy  1757,  he  set  out  from  Aberdeen,  but  was  able  to  go 
no  farther  than  Edinburgh,  in  which  city  he  died,  on  the 
8th  of  March  following,  in  the  fifty^sixth  year  of  his  age^ 
Dr.  Blackwell  enjoyed  an  equable  flow  of  temper,  in  which 
his  intimate  friends  scarcely  ever  observed  any  variation. 
Thii  he  niaiiitiiiDcd  during  his  whole  illness.  The  day  be- 
fore  he  set  out  iVoni  Aberdeen,  he  desired  to  meet  with  all 
tiie  professors  of  the  college,  and  spent  two  hours  with 
them  xvith  his  usual  vivacity.  lu  Edinburgh  he  was  visited, 
at  his  own  desire,  bv  Dr.  Wallace,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
that  city,  whose  nvj^t  nuity  and  learnnig  are  well  known. 
Dr.  Blackwell,  ou  the  very  day  in  which  he  died,  wrote 
letters  to  several  of  his  friends,  and  took  leave  of  tliem  with 
the  greatest  cheerfulness.  In  the  April  foliowin*r  our  an- 
tlior  s  decease,  it  being  Dr.  Gerard's  business,  as  (at  that 
time)  professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  logic  in  the  Ma- 
rischai  college,  to  preside  at  conferring  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts  on  those  whose  standing  entitled  them  to'  it, 
the  doctor  took  that  occasion  to  pronounce  publicly,  on 
the  late  principal,  such  an  enconaium  as  his  literature  de* 
senred.  It  was  a  fault  in  Dr.  Blackwell,  that  he  too  mudt 
assumed  the  appearance  of  universal  knowledge ;  the  con- 
sequence of  which  was  that  he  sometimes  laid  himself  open, 
by  entering  on  subjects  of  philosophy  and  mathematics, 
without  a  sufficient  acquainUnce  with  them.  With  all  the 
ancient,  and  with  most  of  the  modem  languages,  he  was 
really  acquainted ;  and  his  reading,  in  the  departments  of 
history  and  the  belles  lettres,  was  very  extensive.   Ue  had 
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a  ready  and  lively  manner  of  introducing  his  knowledge  <st 
this  kindy  which  made  his  conversation  both  instructive 
and  entertaining;  and  it  was  rendered  stili  more  so  by  be- 
ing accompanied  with  great  good  humour,  and  an  entire 
command  of  his  passionsi  even  when  he  was  provoked. 
Though  he  had  something  of  the  stiffness  of  the  recluse, 
he  joined  with  it  much  of  the  confidence  and  good  breed- 
ing that  are  found  in  men  who  converse  much  in  the  world. 
His  life  was  private  and  studious :  be  did  not  wholly  de- 
eline  mixed  companies,  though  it  was  but  seldom  that  he 
came  into  them  ;  and  at  home  he  chos>e  only  the  conver- 
saiioti  of  the  learned,  or  that  of  persons  of  superior  rank  or 
fortune.    Ai  London  lie  was  known  to  several  men  of  emi- 
nence.   The  laie  duke  of  Newcastle,  and  Mr.  Henry  Pal- 
lia lu,  were  liis  patrons,  and  procured  for  him  the  office  of 
principal  of  the  Marischal  c  jile^e.    It  is  cuofidenily  said 
that  they  harl  intended  iiim  a!i  cstahlishincnt  at  Cambridge, 
and  that  the  professorship  oi  muderu  history  was  fixed  upon 
for  liim,  if  he  had  not  died  a  short  im^v  before  it  became 
vacant.    A  man  of  Dr.  BlarkwelTs  abilities  and  r(  [)utiition 
could  not  fail  of  having;  some  valuable  literary  connexions 
and  correspondents ;  among  whom  iie  had  the  honour  of 
numbering  the  late  celebrated  Dr,  Mead,  and  the  no  less 
celebrated  Dr.  Warburton^  bishop  of  Gloucester.    It  ia 
said  that  Mr*  filackwell,  soon  after  the  publication  of  bis 
£n (]tiiry,  being  at  Cambridge^  paid  a  visit  to  Dr.Bentlej, 
and  the  discourse  turning  upon  the  book,  the  doctor,  being 
asked  his  opinion  ()f  it,  answered,     That  when  he  had 
gone  through  half  of  it,  he  had  forgotten  the  beginning; 
and  that,  when  he  had  ^  finished  the  reading  of  it,  he  had 
forgotten  the  whole.'^   Whatever  truth  is  in  this  stoiy,  it 
is  certain,  at  least,  that  a  similar  objection  had  been  started 
by  others;  if  fiot  by  Dr.  Bentley. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Archssologia  is  a  letter^  written 
in  1748,  by  Dr.  Blackwell,  to  Mr.  Ames»  containing  an  ex- 
planation of  a  Greek  inscription,  oh  a  white  marble,  found- 
in  the  isle  of  Tas^io,  near  the  coast  of  Romania,  by  captain 
Joseph  Hales,  in  1728.  As  Dr.  Blackwell  was  singular  in 
his  style  and  sentiments,  he  hkewise  imbil)ed  some  reli- 
gious opinions,  little  Ivnown  at  that  time  in  die  bosom  of 
the  CalviiusLie  church  of  Scotland.  He  was  so  much  a  So- 
ciiudn,  that  he  never  read  the  first  chapter  of  St.  John  in 
his  class,  but  always  i^aii  witii  the  second.  This  on  o 
occasion  gave  rise  to  a  foolish  report  respecting  his  kauw<« 
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ledge  of  Greeks  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  ia 
the  life  of  Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe.<^Hi«  widow,  who,  as  already 
noticed,  died  in  1793,  bequeathed  her  estates  partly  to 
found  a  chemical  professorship  in  the  college  over  which 
her  husband  had  so  long  presided,  and  partly  for  a  pre- 
mium for  an  English  essay,  and  for  the  augmentation  o£ 
the  professors*  salaries.^ 

BLACKW£LL  (GE01t6E),  a  learned  English  writer  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  born  in  the  county  ot  Middlesex,  and  ad- 
mitted a  scholar  of  'rrinity  college  in  Oxford  at  seven-, 
teen  years  of  age,  IMay  27,   1^6 2,  j)rt)l>alK)ner  in  1565, 
being  then  bachelor  of  arts,  perpetual  fellow  the  year  fol- 
lowing, and  master  of  arts  in  1567.    But  being  more  in- 
clined to  the  R(nnan  catholic  than  the  Protestant  religion, 
he  Icl't  Ins  l^liowship,  and  retired  to  Gloucester  hall,  where 
lie  continued  for  some  time,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by 
Edmund  Kainolds  and  Thomas  Allen,  two  learned  seniors 
of  that  hall,    lie  afterwards  went  beyond  sea,  and  spent 
some  time  in  one  of  the  English  seminaries  newly  erected 
to  receive  the  exiled  English  catholics  ;  and  was  at  last  in 
l5i)S,  with  the  permission  of  pope  Clement  Viil.  consti- 
tuted by  Henry  cardinal  Cajetan,  protector  of  the  English 
nation  at  Rome^  and  superior  of  the  English  clergy^  with 
the  atithority  and  name  of  Archpriest  of  Kngland,  and  was 
appointed  by  that  pope  notary  of  the  apostolic  see.  This 
aBair  being  resented  by  the  English  catholic  clergy,  espe- 
cially as  they  imagined  that  our  author  was  absolutely  un- 
der the  influence  of  Henry  Garnet>  provincial  of  the  Jesuits 
of  England)  it  occasioned  a  warm  contest  between  them  in 
England.   The  Jesuits  wrote  and  spoke  against  the  secular 
priests  in  so  virulent  a  manner,  as  to  detract  very  much 
from  BlackwelFs  authority  ^  who  upon  this  degraded  them 
of  their  faculties^  so  that  when  they  afterwards  appealed 
to  the  pope,  he  caused  them  to  he  declared  in  a  book 
schismatics  and  heretics.    They  vindicated  themselves 
from  this  charge,  and  procured  the  censure  of  the  univer- 
sity oi  i^iris  in  their  favour  ;  which  was  answered  by  our 
author.    He  also  declared  lus  abhorrence  of  the  Powder 
Plot  in  1605,  and  wrote  two  letters  to  dissuade  the  Koman 
catholics  from  all  vioieui  practices  against  the  king  and 

1  Biof  .  Brit  fimn  nuttriftif  connmoBictted  by  Oit  latt  Dr.  Gjenrd.— *Set  hii 
pnfQUk  for  Plftto^  Gtnt.  Mag.  vol.X3a.  pw399. 
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gOFemmeiit  He  held  the  office  of  aicfapriest  till  1607^ 
when  he  was-  succeeded  b j  George  Bifket«  The  reason  of 
this  change  was,  because  our  au&or  having  been  sdzed  at 
London  June  24  the  same  year,  he  was  committed  to  prU 
son,  and  consequently  deprived  of  the  liberty  required  to 
act  in  his  ofiice.  He  was  released  soon  aner  upon  his 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance.  An  account  of  this  a^ir 
was  published  at  London,  1607,  in  4to,  entitled  **  The 
examination  of  George  Blackwell,  upon  occasion  of  his 
answering  a  letter  sent  bv  cardinal  liellarmino,  who  blamed 
bim  for  taking  the  oath  oi  allegiance."  He  died  suddenly 
January  12,  1612-3,  and  was  buried,  as  Mr.  Wood  sup- 
poses, in  some  church  in  London.  He  was  esteemed  by 
those  of  his  own  ]>ersiiaMon,  and  by  others  likewise,  a  mail 
of  fjrcat  learning  and  piety,  and  a  ^ood  ]j reach er. 

He  wns  the  autlior  of  **  A  letter  to  cardinal  Cajctane  in 
commendation  ot  tiie  English  Jesuits,"  written  in  1596. 

Answers  upon  sundry  examinations  whilst  he  was  a  pri- 
soner," London,  l  G07,  4to.  "  Approbation  of  the  Oath 
of  Allegiance ;  letters  to  the  Romish  priests  touching  the 
lawfulness  of  taking  the  Oath  of  Allegiance/*  and  another 
to  the  same  purpose,  all  of  which  were  printed  with  the 

Answers  upon  sundry  examinations/*  &c.  **  Epistolae 
ad  Anglos  Pontificios,*'  London,  1609,  4ta  £pistol8 
ad  Robertnro  cardinalem  Bellarminnm.**  See  the  third 
volume  of  the  Collections  of  Melchior  Goldast,  Francfort, 
1613,  fol.  Answer  to  the  Censure  of  Paris  in  suspending 
the  secular  priests  obedience  to  his  authority/*  dated  May 
the  S9th,  1600.  This  was  replied  to  hy  John  Dorel,  Ot 
Barrel,  dean  of  A  gen  the  same  year.  A  treatise  against 
lying  and  fraudulent  dissimulations,**  in  manuscript,  among 
those  gwea  to  the  Bodleian  library  by  archbishop  Laool 
At  the  end  of  it  is  the  approbation  of  the  book  written  by 
Black  we  II,  and  icconuueuded  by  him  as  lit  lor  tlic  jiress ; 
so  that  no  other  name  being  put  to  it,  it  has  been  ascribed 
to  him  ;  whereas  it  is  more  justly  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  I  rancis  Tresham,  esq.  an  English  Catholic' 

BLACKWOOD  (Adam),  proiessur  of  civil  law  at  Poic- 
tiers,  was  born  at  D  nifermling,  in  Scotland,  in  1539, 
descended  of  an  aru  lent  family.  He  was  left  an  orphan  in 
the  tenth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  sent  by  his  uncle,  the 
bishop  of  Orkney,  to  the  university  of  Pahs.    On  his 
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uncle's  death,  by  wluch  be  seems  to  Inive  lost  ihv  means  of 
being  able  to  remain  at  Paris,  be  returned  to  Scotland, 
but  tinding  no  encouragement  there,  be  went  again  to 
Pans,  where,  by  the  liberality  of  Mary,  qiteen  of  Scot- 
land, he  was  enabled  to  pursue  his  studies  in  philo!sO[)hy, 
matheniatics,  and  the  oriental  lan«]^uages.    He  tiicn  went 
lo  ilie  university  of  Thoiouse,  where  he  studied  civil  law 
for  two  years;  and  having  obtained  tlic  patronage  of  Bea- 
ton, archbishop  of  Glasgow,  he  was  chosen  by  the  parlia- 
ment of  Poictiers  one  of  their  counsellors,  and  afterwards 
professor  of  civil  law.    He  died  in  1623,  and  was  interred 
at  Poictiers  in  St,  Porcbarius  church,  near  his  brother 
George.    As  a  writer,  he  was  chieBy  known  for  bis  vindi^ 
cation  of  his  royal  mistress,  when  put  to  death  by  queen 
Elizabetfay  written  with  all  that  bitterness  of  resentment 
ifvhich  is  natural  for  a  man  of  spirit  to  feel,  who,  by  an  act 
of  flagrant  injustice,  was  deprived  of  his  mistress  and  his 
sovereign,  his  friend  and  his  benefactress.    He  addresses 
himself,  in  a  vehement  strain  of  passion,  to  all  the  princes 
of  £arope,  to  avenge  her  death ;  declaring,  that  they  are 
unworthy  of  royalty,  if  they  are  not  roused  on  so  interest'- 
ing  and  pressing  an  occasion.    He  laboured  hard  to  prove 
that  Henry  VllVs  marriage  with  Anne  Bolen  was  inceslu- 
OQs;  a  calumny  too  uioss  to  merit  a  formal  refutation. 
This  work  was  entitled      Martyre  de  Maria  Stuart  Reyne 
d'Escosse,"  Antwerp,  1588,  8vo.     liis  other  works  were, 
1.  *'  Adversus  G.  Buciiaiiaui  Dialoguui  de  Jure  Hegni  apud 
Scotos,  jTro  re<^rihiis  apologia,'*  Pict.  1580,  8vo.    2.  "  De 
Vinculo  iieligiuuis  et  imperii,"  Paris,  1575,  8vo.  3.  *^Sa!K  - 
tarum  precationum  prituiia,"    a    manual    of  devotiuns, 
Pict.  1398,  8vo.    4.  "  Varii  c^eneris  i)()emata,"  ibid.  160y, 
8vo.    5.  "  Jacobi  J.  Magnae  Britannia;  inauguratio,"  Paris, 
160b,  4to.    These  and  some  other  pieces  by  him,  were 
collected  and  published^  with  a  life^  by  Gabriel  Naudeus, 
1644,  4to.  » 

BLACKWOOD  (Henry),  another  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  probably  about  1526,  at  Dumfermling 
in  Fifeshire,  and  educated  at  St.  Andrew's.  He  was  also 
*iedt  by  his  uncle,  the  bishop  of  Orkney,  to  Paris,  where 
in  1551,  he  taught  philosophy.  He  afterwards  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  physic,  became  a  member  ol  the 
■MUege  of  physicians,  and  was  finally  honoured  with  the 
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dip^nity  of  dean  of  tlie  lHCult\',  a  place  uf  considerable  hw* 
puiiance  in  iln-  college  ot  Taris.  He  was  iiUo  appointed 
physician  to  tlic  duke  de  Longueville,  witti  a  salary  of  200 
pistoles.  During  the  plague  at  Paris,  he  had  the  resolute 
humanity  to  continue  in  that  city,  aiuch  to  Ins  own  huiiour, 
and  the  consuiation  of  the  people.  He  is  supposed  to  liave 
died  in  IC  13,  or  16i4.  He  wrote  several  medical  and  phi- 
losophical treatises,  of  which  we  only  know  of  two  that 
were  printed  :  1.  "  liippocratis  quadam  cum  MSS.  coU 
lata,"  Paris,  1625,  and  2.  *' Questio  Medtca,  an  visceri- 
bus  nutritiis  asstuantibus  aquaruoi  metallicarum  potus  salu* 
brnT*  ibid.  4to.  He  had  a  son  of  both  bis  names,  like* 
wise  a  physician  of  eminence,  of  whom  Moreri  gives  a 
short  account ' 

BLADEN  (Martin),  of  Albro' -hatch,  in  the  county  of 
Essex,  was  early  in  life  an  officer  in  the  army,  bearing  the 
commission  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  queen  Anue*s  reigo, 
under  the  great  duke  of  Marlborough.  In  1714,  he  was 
inade  comptroller  of  the  Mint,  and  in  1717,  one  of  the 
lords  commissioners  of  trade  and  plantations.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  appointed  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  court  of 
Spain,  but  declined  it,  and  retained  the  office  he  held 
until  his  death,  Feb.  14,  1746.  He  sat  in  the  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  parliaments  of  Great  Britain  for  Stockbridge, 
in  the  eighth  for  Maiden,  and  in  the  ninth  for  Portsmouth. 
Coxeter  hints  tbat  he  was  secretary-  of  state  for  Irekod^ 
but  this  is  doubtful.  He  wrote  two  very  indifferent  drama* 
tic  pieces,  **  Orpheus  and  Euridice,"  and  "  Solon  which 
weic  printed  in  1705,  4to,  without  his  consent.  He  is 
best  known,  however,  by  his  traiislatioii  of  Casar's  Coin- 
mentaries,  whicu  he  dedicated  to  the  duko  ot  Marlborough. 
This  book  was  in  some  esiim.alun  formerly,  and  Mr.  How- 
yer  appears  to  have  a>»sistcd  in  correcting  it.  He  was 
buried  in  Stepney  church,  with  a  very  handsome  inscrip- 
tion to  Ins  memory.  Pope  introduces  him  in  the  Dunciad 
as  a  gamester,  for  what  reason  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 
He  was  uncle  to  Collins  tlie  celebrated  poet,  to  whom  he 
left  an  estate,  which  poor  Collins  did  not  get  possession 
of  till  his  faculties  were  derauged,  and  he  coidd  not  eu- 
,  joy  it.* 

BLA£U  (Wiuuum),  an  eminent  printer,  and  publisher 
of  geographical  maps  and  charts,  was  born  at  Amsterdam 

1  Mackenzie,  xo\.  HI. — Moreri. 
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in  1571,  and  died  there  in  I6i8.    He  was  the  scholar  and 
friend  of  Tyciio-Brahe,  and  applied  himself,  besides  his 
particular  art,  to  tlie  study  of  geography  and  astronomy, 
M'hen  he  had  formed  the  design  of  his  celebrated  Atlas,** 
he  gave  liberal  prices  to  the  most  experienced  geographers 
And  diaughtsmen  for  QiigiiMi  maps,  which  he  procured  to ' 
be  engraved  with  great  care»  and  all  the  elegance  wbicii 
the  state  of  the  arts  in  hit  time  could  admit,   ^ager,  honr«>. 
«ver,  as  he  was  to  render  this  work  perfect,  as  he  was 
obliged  to  trust  to  the  incomplete  and  dubious  relations  of 
imvellen^  the  work  is  now  valued  chiefly  as  a  beautiful 
^>ecimen  of  engraving,  and  bears  a  considerable  pricey 
especially  when  coloured.   It  was  entitled  the  Grand 
Atlas  geographique/'  or  ^'TheatrumMundi;"  andinclud* 
log  the  celestial  and  h}  Jrographical  map's,  forms  14  vols, 
fbl.  1663— r67,  very  little  of  it  having  been  published  in  his 
]ifo*time>  but  the  whole  completed  by  his  sons.   He  pub« 
'  lislied  also,  **  Instruction  astronomique  de  Tusage  des 
globes  et  sphere  celestes  et  terrestres,*'  Amst  1642,  4to ; 
1669,  4to.    There  was  a  neatness  in  all  his  publications  of 
this  description,  which  has  been  rarely  imitated.    An  acci- 
dental fire  whicli  dei.tioyed  the  greater  part  of  the  tirst 
edition  of  the  atlas  and  of  his  other  works,  rendered  them 
for  some  time  in  great  demand.    His  **  Theatrum  urbium 
et  uiunmientoruni,"  was  another  collection  of  views  and 
mans  in  imich  esteem.    Thebeand  other  designs  were  pur- 
sued and  completed  by  his  sons  JOHN  and  Coknelil's,  and, 
the  latter  dying  young,  chiefly  by  John,  who  was  also  the 
printer  of  a  great  marjy  classics,  winch  yield  in  beauty 
only  to  the  Eizevirs.    Among  the  geographical  works  of 
John  Blaeu,  are,  1.     Novum  ac  magnum  theatrum  civi« 
latum  totius  Belgis!,"  1649,  2  vols.  foi.    2.     Civitates  et 
admirandsB  Italiae/*  1663,  2  vols.  fol.  reprinted  with  a 
f>ench  text»  Amst.  17()4,  4  vols.  foL  and  Hague,  1724. 
3.  "Theatrum  Sabaudiac  et  Pedemontii,**  1682,  2  vols, 
fol.  translated  and  published  under  the  title  "  Tiieatre  de 
Piemont  e  de  la  Savoie,''  by  James  Bernard,  Hagne,  1735« 
8  vols.  foK   Vossius  and  Grotins  speak  in  high  terms  of  the 
talents  and  Industiy  of  John  and  Gomelius  Blaeu.   It  may 
be  noticed  that  Jc^n  Bla^u  sometimes  concealed  himsw 
under  a  fictitious  name.   His  editsou  of  ^  £rytiir»i  Pina« 
eotbeca,**  a  work  to  which  we  have  sometimes  refen^ 
was  published  with  Cologne  in  the  title  page^  instead  of 
VOL.V.  Bb  • 
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Amsterdam,  andJodocus'^KalcoTiusi  instead  of  John  Bl»* 

Tius,  or  Blaeu.  * 

BLAGRAVE  (John),  an  emineiit  nwUieiiiiticaniy  who 
flourished  in  thb  16th  and  i7th  ceDturieB»  was  the  son  of 
John  Blagrave^  of  Buimnnb,  esq.  and  was  born  at  Read* 
sng»  bnt  in  what  year  is  not  known.  lie  acqoired  the  ni- 
diments  of  his  edncatioQ  at  Reading,  whence  he  reamed 
to  St.  John's  college,  Oxford,  but  soon  quitted  the  nni* 
TOiBity,  and  retired  to  Southoote  Lodge  at  Readings  where 
he  devoted  h»  time  to  stndy  and  contem|ilation.  His 
genlos  seemed  to  be  tamed  most  to  mathematics ;  and  that 
he  might  study  tins  science  without  interrupdon,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  a  retired  life.  He  employed  himself 
chiefly  in  compiling  such  works  as  might  render  specula- 
tive mathematics  accuruie,  and  the  piacticai  parts  easy. 
He  accordingly  finished  some  learned  and  usefi^l  v^uiks,  in 
all  which  he  proposed  to  render  those  sciences  more  uni- 
versally understood.  He  endeavoured  to  shew  the  useful- 
ness of  such  studies,  that  they  were  not  mere  amusements 
for  scholars  and  speculative  persons,  but  ot  general  advan- 
tafre,  and  absolutely  indispensable  in  many  of  the  neces- 
saries and  conveniences  of  life  :  with  this  view  he  published 
the  four  following  works:  1.  "  A  Matiiematical  Jewel, 
shewiog  the  making  and  most  excellent  use  of  an  instru- 
ment so  called  :  the  use  of  which  jewel  is  so  abundant,  that 
it  leedeth  the  direct  path-way  through  the  whole  art  of 
Astronomy,  cosmography,  geography/'  &(-.  1532,  folia 
2. Of  the  making  and  use  of  the  Familiar  Sttf,  so  called : 
for  that  it  may  be  made  useful  and  familiarly  to  walk  with, 
as  for  that  it  performeth  the  geometrical  meuauratton  <tf  aU 
altitudety**  1590,  4to.  3.  Astrotabium  uranicam.  gene- 
rale  ;  a  necessary  and  pleasant  solace  and  recreation  for 
navigatoia  in  Iheir  long  journeying ;  containing  the  use  of 
an  instrument,  or  astrolabe,**  &c.  l$96,  4to.  4«  <<The 
art  of  Dudling,  in  two  parts.**  1609,  4to. 

Blagrave  was  a  man  of  great  beneficence  in  private  Ufe. 
As  he  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Reading,  and  bad  spent 
most  of  his  time  there,  he  was  therefore  desirous  of  leaving 
in  that  place  bomc  inunuiiients  of  his  beneficent  disposi- 
tion ;  and  iKich  too  as  nii^ht  have  reference  to  each  of  the 
three  parishes  of  Reading.  lie  accordingly  bequeathe d  a 
legacy  for  this  purpose,  of  which  we  have  an  account  by 
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A&iimole,  in  tliu  following  words :  "  You  are  to  note,  that 
he  dotn  devise  that  each  church-warden  should  send  on 
Good-t  riday  one  virivious  maid  tliai  liLis  lived  live  years 
with  her  master :  all  three  maids  appear  at  the  town-hall 
beibre  the  mayor  and  aldermeo,  aud  cast  dice.  She  that 
throws  most  has  10/.  put  io  a  purse,  and  she  is  to  be  at- 
tended with  the  other  two  tb&t  lost  the  throw*  The  next 
year  come  again  the  two  maids,  and  one  more  added  to 
them.  He  orders  io  his  will  that  each  maid  should  have 
thvee  tbrofvs  before  she  loses  it ;  and  if  she  has  no  luck  in 
the  three  jearsi  he  orders  that  still  new  faces  may  come 
and  be  presented.  On  the  same  Good-Friday  lie  gives 
eighty  widows  money  toattend^  and  orders  lOi,  for  a  good 
sermony  and  so  he  wuhes  well  to  all  his  coontiyMB.-  It 
is  lucky  money,  for  I  never  heard  but  the  maid  that  had 
the  Ict  attddenly  had  a  good  husband.**  Blagrave  died  at 
his  own  house  near  Riding,  August  9,  1611,  and  lies 
interred  near  his  mother  in  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence ; 
with  a  fine  monument  to  his  memory,  and  an  inscription  ; 
the  following  account  ut  v\hich  is  given  by  Mr.  Aslimole, 
and  remains  still  nearly  correct.  On  the  north  against  the 
wail  is  a  noble  nionutnent,  representing  a  mail  under  an 
'  arch  to  the  luiddle,  holdinfr  one  hand  on  a  globe,  the  other 
on  a  quadrant.  He  is  liabited  in  a  bhort  cloak,  a  cassock, 
and  a  rutF,  surrounded  with  books  on  each  side  of  him. 
On  one  sltle  is  the  hgure  of  a  wouian  to  the  breasts,  naked, 
holding  an  instrument  in  her  hand,  as  ottering  it  to  him, 
and  under  her  feet  the  word  CUBUS.  On  the  other  side 
is  another  woman,  somewhat  naked,  though  with  a  scarf 
thrown  closely  round  her,  and  offering  in  like  manner; 
under  her  feet,  TETPAEAPQN.  On  the  top  are  two  women 
Icnning  on  their  arm^,  inscribed  OKTA£APON«  AX^4£KA- 
E^ON*  In  the  middle,  a  persnn  aniK  d,  cap-a-pee,  bat 
now  almost  defaced,  entitled  £IIL01£AP0N.  And  under 
the  first  figure  mentioned,  an  iiiscriptioni  in  an  oval: 
celebrating  his  virtues  in  homely  rhimes.  * 

BLAGRAV£  (Joseph},  probably  a  relation  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  bom  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Reading,  in 
1610,  and  was  a  great  enthusiast  in  astrological  studies. 
He  published An  introduction  to  Astrology/'  1682,  6vo^ 
to  which  is  prefixed  an  engraving  of  him  mentioned  by 

*  Biof.  Brit. — Conlc«i's  Hist,  of  Roadlne:,  where  nre  many  partirubr^  of  BU- 
grav«'f  charitif^^.— \th.  Ox.  voU  I. — Aytitiu's  Live*  of  the  Piulosiopuexs.— 
litruU*!  Diet,  of  Jb.oj raven. 
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Granger.  He  was  the  author  of  a  large  supplement  to 
Culpepper^s  Herbal ;  to  which  is  added  An  accoujit  of 
all  the  Drags  that  were  sold  in  the  draggiau  and  a jxit he- 
curies  shopv  with  their  dangen  and  connexion s.'*  1  o  this 
book  is  subjoined  "  A  new  tract  of  Chirurgery,'*  8vo.  He 
was  also  author  of  The  Astrological  practise  of  Physick| 
discovering  the  true  method  of  curing  all  kinds  of  diseases^ 
by  such  herbs  and  plants  as  grow  in  our  nation,**  Sfp^ 
In  the  Biograpbia  Britannica,  is  an  account  of  a  mano* 
script  wbicb  bad  been  seen  by  Dr,  Campbell,  the  anthor 
of  that  arttcle»  and  bad  been  liought  at  the  sale  of  the  li* 
braryof  an  eminent  physician  near  Covent-garden.  In 
tbe  first  leaf  it  was  said  to  be  written  by  Mr.  J.  Blagrave, 
and  %ras  dedicated  to  Mr«  B.  (Backhouse)  of  Swatlowfield.- 
It  appeared,  from  some  mention  of  the  royal  society,  and 
its  members,  to  have  been  written  in  1669,  or  1670.  The 
title  was,  •*  A  remonstrance  in  favonr  of  Ancient  Learning 
against  the  proud  pretensions  of  the  moderns,  mure  es- 
pecially in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  tlie  Stars."  From 
the  distribution  of  the  several  heads,  and  the  extracts  frooi 
them,  it  seems  to  be  the  work  of  an  inrrenious  writer;  one 
far  superior  to  Josepli  Blagrave  in  style  and  composition; 
and  might,  possibly,  as  Mr.  Coates  conjectures,  l)e  an  un- 
published worii  of  Mr.  John  Blagrave,  the  iiiatiieniaticiaii, 
by  whose  \v\\\  he  inherited  af)  estaie  in  Svvallnwiield,  vet 
we  know  not  how  to  reconcile  this  with  the  dates  respect- 
ing the  royal  society,  which  certainly  did  not  exist  in  the 
mathematician's  time*  This  Joseph  Blagrave  died  in 
1679. " 

BLAIR  (Hugh),  O.D.  an  eminent  divine  of  the  church 
•f  Scotland,  was  bora  at  Edinburgh,  April  7«  1718.  His 
iatber^  John  Blair,  a  respectabie  merchant  in  that  city, 
was  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  family  of  Blaar,  in  Ayr- 
shirct  and  pandson  of  the  famous  Mr.  Robert  Blair»  mi^ 
nister  of  St  Andrew*Sy  chaplain  to  Cbarles  I.  and  one  of 
the  most  zealous  and  distinguished  clergymen  of  the  pe* 
fiod  in  which  he  livfd«  Of  .the  two  sows  wbo  survived  htm^ 
David,  the  eldest,  was  a  clergyman  of  eminence  in  Edin*- 
burgh,  and  fiuher  to  Mr»  Robert  Blair,  minister  of  Athel* 
Stanford,  tbe  author  of  the  well-known  poem  entitled 
'•'The  Grave.'*  From  his  youngest  son,  Hugh,  who  en- 
gaged in  business  as  a  merchant,  and  had  the  honour  to 
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fill  a  high  ftttlm  in  the  magistracy  of  £4mburgb»  the  ob* 
ject  of  the  present  memoir-iiescended. 

Dr.  Blair  was  edacated  for  the  charch,  and  while  he 
pTosecuted  his  studies  at  the  college  of  Edinburgh  with 
great  success  and  approbation,  a  circumstance  occurred 
which  determined  the  bent  of  his  genius  towards  polite 
literature.  An  essay  On  the  beautiful,**  written  by  bim 
when  a  student  of  logic,  in  the  usual  coarse  of  academical 
exercises,  had  the  good  ,  fortune  to  attract  the  notice  of 
professor  Stevenson,  and  with  circumstances  honourable 
to  the  author,  was  appointed  to  be  read  in  public,  at  the 
cuiiclusioa  oi  Uie  session,  a  mark  of  distinction  which  made 
a  deep  impression  on  his  mind. 

At  this  iiit.e,  Dr.  Biair  commenced  a  method  of  study 
which  contributed  much  to  the  accuracy  and  extent  of  his 
knowledge,  and  winch  he  continued  to  practise  occasion- 
ally, even  after  his  reputation  was  fully  established.  It 
consisted  in  making  abstracts  of  the  most  important  works 
which  he  read,  aiui  in  digesting  them  according  to  the 
train  of  iiis  own  thoughts.  History,  m  particular,  he  re- 
solved to  study  in  this  manner  ;  and,  in  concert  with  some 
of  bis  youthful  associates,  be  constructed  a  very  compre* 
hensive  scheme  of  chronological  tables,  for  receiving  into  . 
its  proper  place  every  important  fact  that  should  ocqon 
The  scheme  devised  by  this  young  student  for  his  own 
private  use,  was  afterwards  improved,  tilled  up,  and  giyeil 
to  the  public  by  his  learned  friend  Dr.  John  Blair,  pre? 
bendary  of  Westminster,  in  his  valuable  work  The  Chnn 
.  nology  and  History  of  the  World.** 

In  1739  Dr.  Blair  took  his  degree  of  A.M.  and  in  174t 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh, 
and  bis  fi^t  living  was  the  parish  of  Colessie,  in  Fife ;  but 
in  1743  he  was  recalled  to  bis  native  city,  as  second  mi* 
nister  of  the  Canongate  church,  in  which  he  continued 
eleven  years.  In  1754  he  was  translated  from  the  Canon- 
gate  to  lady  Yester's,  one  of  the  city  churches,  and  in 
1758  he  was  prornoiod  to  the  hiy,h  ciujicii  of  Kdinbingh, 
the  most  importaiiL  ecclesiastical  charge  in  that  king  ioui. 

Hitherto  bis  attention  seems  to  have  i)vvi\  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  the  atiamment  oi  prulessi  onal  excellence, 
and  to  the  regular  discharge  of  his  paiucUial  duiu  s.  No 
production  of  his  pen  bad  yet  been  given  to  the  world 
by  himself,  except  two  occasional  se-  luons,  some  iraiu- 
Uugus  in  verse  Qf  passage  of  Scrip tuj^e  lor  the  j^us^odf 
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of  the  church,  and  a  few  articles  id  the  Edinhurgh  Re^ 
yieWf  a  publication  begun  in  1755,  and  conducted  for  a 
abort  time  by  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  that  kingdom. 
But,  standing  as  he  now  did,  at  the  head  of  hts  profes- 
sion, and  rekaaed  by  the  labour  of  former  years  from  what 
bis  biographer,  rather  incautiously,  calls  the  drudgcrj/  of 
weekly  preparation  for  the  pulpit,  he  began  to  think  se*  . 
riously  on  a  plan  for  teaching  to  others  that  art  which  had 
coiiiributed  so  roueh  to  the  establishment  of  his  own  fame. 
With  this  view  he  communicated  to  his  friends  a  scheme  . 
of  lecLuiCs  on  coinpo.iiliun  ;  and  bavin obtained  the  ap- 
prob^vtion  of  the  un  versity,  he  began  to  read  tlieni  in  the 
coHt^e  on  the  1 1  til  of  December,  1759.  Before  this,  he 
had  recfived  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  the  university  of 
St.  Andrew's,  a  bierary  honour  which  at  that  time  was  very 
rare  in  Scotland.  His  first  cour^i*  of  lectures  were  so 
much  approved,  that  liie  patrons  of  tlie  university,  con- 
vinced that  they  would  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
system  of  education,  r^rocd  in  the  following  summer  to 
institute  a  rbetorieal  class  under  his  direction,  as  a  perma* 
nent  part  of  their  academical  estabUshmf^nt ;  and  on  the 
7th  of  April,  1762,  his  majesty  was  graciously  pleased 
*^  To  erect  and  endow  a  professorship  of  rhetoric  and  belies 
lettres  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  appoint  Dr, 
Blair,  in  consideration  of  his  approved  qualifications,  re* 
gins  professor  thereof^  with  a  salary  of  70/.''  I'hese  lec- 
tures he  published  in  1783^  when  he  retired  from  the 
labours  of  the  office;  and  the  genera)  voice  of  the  pubKc 
bas  pronounced  them  to  be  a  most  judicious,  elegant,  and 
eomprehensive  system  of  rules  for  forming  the  style,  and 
outtivating  the  taste  of  youth. 

About  this  time  he  was  employed  in  ^*  rescuing  from 
oblivion  the  poems  of  Ossian.**  The  controversy  re- 
specting the  authenticity  of  these  poems  is  well  known. 
The  biographer  of  Dr.  Blair  asserts  that  it  was  hy  the  so- 
licitation of  Dr.  Blair  and  Mr.  John  Home  (the  author  of 
Douglas),  that  Mr.  Macpherson  was  induced  to  publish  his 
**  Fragments  of  Ancient  Poetry,"  and  that  their  patronage 
WHS  ut  essciuial  service  in  procuring  the  subscription  wliich 
enabled  iiim  to  undertake  his  tour  through  the  Highlands 
for  colleciing  the  materials  of  Fingal,  and  of  those  other 
productions  wiiicli  bear  the  name  of  Ossian.  To  these, 
in  1763,  Dr.  Biair  prt  lixcd  a  Dissertation**  of  the  cri- 
tical kind,  which  procured  him  much  reputation,  whai* 
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ever  may  be  thought  of  the  subject.  The  great  objects  of 
his  literary  ambition  being  now  attained,  his  t^ilents  were 
for  niiuiy  years  consecrated  solely  to  the  impoitant  and 
peculiar  employments  of  his  station.  But  his  chief 
fame  was  yet  to  rest  upon  the  publication  of  his  sermons, 
and  the  fate  of  them  iurnisiies  a  singular  instance  of  ths 
vicissitudes  of  literary  history.  His  bioL^rapher,  however, 
relates  this  without  any  ot  ihc  (ircumatances  that  are 
mos4  interesting.  He  contents  hmiself  with  saying  that 
It  was  not  till  ibe  year  1777  that  he  could  be  induced  to 
&vour  the  world  with  a  volume  of  the  sermons  which  had 
JO  loa^  furoisbed  iAstruction  and  delight  to  his  own  con* 
gregatton.  But  this  volume  being  well  received,  the  pub- 
lic approbation  eneooraged  him  to  proceed ;  three  other 
volumes  followed  at  different  intervals;  and  all  of  then 
experieaoed  a  degree  of  success  of  wiiich  fbw  publicatiens 
can  boast  Tliey  circulated  rapidly  and  widely  wheferer 
the  English  tongue  extends;  they  were  foon  transited 
into  almost  all  the  languages  of  Europe;  and  his  preMit 
majesty,  with  that  wise  attention  to  the  interests  of  religion 
and  literature  which  distinguishes  bis  reign,  was  graciously 
pleased  to  judge  them  worthy  of  a  public  reward.  By  a 
royal  mandate  to  the  exchequer  in  Scotland,  dated  July 
25th,  1780,  a  pension  of  200/.  a  year  was  conferred  on 
tlieir  author,  uliicb  coQiimicd  unaltered  till  hisdeatli/* 

Mr.  B(js\vell,  in  his  Lite  of  Dr.  Johnson,"  informs  us 
tliat  Dr.  Blair  transmitted  the  manuscript  of  his  first  vo* 
lume  of  sermons  to  Mr.  Strahan,  the  king's  printer,  who^ 
after  keeping  it  for  some  time,  wrote  a  letter  to  ium,  dis- 
couraging the  publication.  Such  at  first  was  the  unpro- 
piiious  Slate  of  one  of  the  most  successful  theological  books 
tiiat  has  ever  appeared.  Mr.  Strahao,  however,  had  sent 
one  of  the  sermons  to  Dr.  Johnson,  for  his  opinion  ;  and 
after  his  unfavourable  letter  to  Dr.  Blair  had  been  sent  off, 
he  received  from  Johnson  on  Christmas-eve,  1776^  a  note 
in  which  was  the  following  paragn^ :  I  hare  read  over 
Dr.  Blair's  first  sermon  with  more  than  approbation ; 
say  it  ia  good^  is  to  say  too  little."  Mr.  Strahan  had  very 
soon  allter  this  time^  a  conversation  with  Dr.  Johnson  cou^ 
ceming  them ;  and  then  he  very  candidly  wrote  again  to 
Dr.  Blair»  enclosing  Johnson's  notCy  and  agreeing  to  pur* 
ebase  the  roluoM,  mr  which  be  and  Mr.  Gadell  ga?e  mtm 
hundrtd  pounds.  The  sale  was  so  rapid  and  erteoswesi 
and  the  approbation  of  the  public  so  liig^,*^that,  lo  their 
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honour  be  it  recorded,  the  proprietors  made  Dr.  Blair  a 
present,  first  of  one  sum,  and  afterwards  of  another,  of 
fifty  pounds  ;  thus  voluntarily  doubling  tfae  stipulated 
priee ;  and  when  he  prepared  another  volame,  they  gave 
him  at  onee  three  hundred  pounds ;  and,  we  beHeve,  for 
the  otheiB  he  had  six  hundred  pounds  each.  A  fiith  to- 
lume  was  prepared  by  him  for  the  press,  and  published 
after  his  death,  1801,  to  which  Is  added  a  Short  acconot 
of  his  Life*'  by  James  Finlayson,  D«  D.  of  which  we  have 
availed  ourselves  in  the  preceding  account.  Tfae  sermons 
contained  in  this  last  volume  were  composed  at  very  dif* 
ferent  periods  of  his  life,  but  were  all  written  out  anew 
in  bis  own  hand,  and  in  many  parts  re-composed,  during 
the  course  of  the  summer  1800,  af^  he  had  completed 
kis  eighty-second  year. 

In  April  1748  he  married  his  cousin,  Katherine  Ban- 
Datine,  daughter  of  the  rev.  James  Bannatiiie,  one  of 
the  ministers  of  Edinburgh.  By  her  he  iiad  a  son,  who 
died  in  infancy,  and  a  daughter,  who  lived  to  her  tweuty- 
firstyear.  Mrs  Blair  died  a  lew  years  before  her  husband, 
after  she  had  shared  with  the  tenderest  atiection  in  all  his 
fortunes,  and  contributed  near  half  a  century  to  his  hap- 
piness and  comfort. 

Dr.  Bhiir  bad  f)een  naturally  of  a  feeble  constitution  of 
body,  but,  as  he  grew  up,  it  acquired  greater  firmness  and 
Tigour.    Though  liable  to  occasional  attacks  from  some  of 
the  sharpest  and  most  painful  diseases  that  afflict  the  hu- 
man frame,  he  enjoyed  a  general  state  of  good  health ; 
and,  through  habitual  cheerfulness,  temperance,  andcarey 
survived  the  tisual  term  of  human  life.    For  some  years 
he  fek  himself  unequal  to  the  fatigue  of  instructing  his 
Teiy  large  congregations  from  the  pulpit ;  and  under  the 
impression  which  this  feeling  produced,  he  was  heard  at 
tiines  to  say,  **  that  he  was  left  almost  the  last  of  his  con- 
temporaries.^*  Ifet  he  continued  to  the  end  in  the  regular 
discharge  of  all  his  other  official  dories,  and  particiuarij 
in  ginng  advice  to  the  afflicted,  who,  from  different  quar- 
ters of  the  kMBgdom,  solicited  his  corre^odence.  His 
last  summer  was  devoted  to  the  prepamtion  of  the  fifth 
volume  of  his  sermons ;  and,  in  the  course  of  it,  he  ex- 
hibited a  vigour  of  understanding,  and  capacity  of  exer- 
tion, equal  to  that  of  his  best  da):,.    He  began  the  winter 
pleased  with  himself,  on  account  of  the  compielion  of  this 
work  i  and  his  friends  were  ii^ttered  with  the  ho^c  ths^^  he^ 
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tniglit  live  to  enjoy  the  accession  of  emolument  and  fame 
which  he  expected  it  would  bring.  But  the  seeds  of  a 
mortal  disease  were  lurking  unperceived  within  him.  On 
the  84tfa  of  December  1800,  he  complained  of  a  pain  in 
his  bowels,  which,  during  that  and  the  following  day,  gave 
him  bat  little  uneasiness ;  and  he  received  as  usual  the 
visits  of  his  friends.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  26th,  the 
symptoms  became  violent  and  alarming ;  he  felt  that  he 
was  approaching  the  end  of  his  appointed  course;  and, 
retaining  to  the  last  moment  the  full  possession  of  his 
mental  husnhies,  he  expired  on  the  morning  of  the  27th, 
nnivefsally  lamented  through  the  city  whkh  he  had  so  lon^ 
inatrncted  and  adoraed. 

Although  the  popularity  of  Dr.  Blair's  **  Sermons"  ex- 
ceeds ail  that  we  read  ut'  in  the  historv  of  lite  rat  uie,  yet  it 
does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  of  that  specie*  arising  from 
judgment  as  well  as  taste,  which  leads  to  permanent  re- 
putation.   They  happened  to  hit  the  taste  of  the  age,  to 
whom  compositions  so  highly  polished,  were  somewhat 
new  ;  aful  they  were  introduced  by  that  fashionable  pa- 
troriage  which  common  readers  find  irresistible.  Tht*y 
dirter  from  all  other  compositions  under  the  same  title, 
in  being  equally  adapted  to  readers  of  every  class  ;  and 
they  were  recommended  to  the  perusal  of  the  young  of 
every  religious  persuasion,  as  containing  nothing  that  could 
interfere  with  their  opinions.   Their  character  is  that  of 
moral  discourses,  but  as  such  they  never  could  have  at> 
tained  their  popularity  without  that  high  polish  of  style 
which  was  the  author's  peculiar  object*    Under  this  are 
.concealed  all  the  defects  which  attach  to  them  as  ser- 
notia,  a  name  which  the?  can  never  deserve  when  com* 
pared  with  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  English  and 
Scotch  divines.   It  may  be  doubted,  therefore^  whether 
hia    Lectures*'  will  not  prolong  his  fame  to  a  much  later 
period.   Although  he  possessed  a  sound  judgment  rather 
than  a  vigorous  mind,  and  had  more  taste  than  genius^ 
yet,  perhaps,  on  the  former  account  his  lectures  may  al- 
ways be  recommended  as  an  useful  introduction  to  polite 
literature.     "  Tbev  contain/'   says  an  excellent  cntic, 
an  accurate  anaiysih  ut  the  principles  ot  literary  compo- 
sition, in  all  the  various  species  of  writing  ;  a  haj)|)y  illus- 
tration of  those  principles  by  the  most  beautifui  and  ai)[)o. 
site  examples,  drawn  from  the  best  authors  both  an«:ieiit 
.  aud  modern ;  acd  an  admirable  digest  of  the  rules  of  ,elQ« 
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cotion,  as  applicable  to  the  oratory  of  the  piilfnt,  the  hmtf, 
MKk  the  popular  assembly.  They  do  not  aim  at  the  ch^ 
nucter  of  a  work  purely  original ;  for  thit)  aa  the  author 
justly  cooaideredy  would  have  been  to'  circumscribe  their 
miliiy ;  neither  in  point  of  style  are  they  polished  with 
the  same  degree  of  care  that  the  autiior  has  bestowed  on 
aome  of  bis  other  works,  as  for  example,  bis  ^  SenDoea.** 
Yety  so  useful  is  the  object  of  these  lectures,  so  compre* 
benstve  their  plaQ^  and  such  the  excellence  of  the  matter 
they  contain,  that,  if  not  the  most  aplesdid,  they  will^ 
perhaps,  prove  tbe  most  durable  monument  of  their amhot't 
reputation.'*  ^ 

BLAIR  (Jambs,  M.  A.)  was  bom  and  hred  in  Scotland^ 

and  ordained  and  beneficed  in  the  episcopal  church  there ; 
but  meetingr  with  some  discourapjements  under  an  unsettled 
sialc  cjf  affairs,  ai\d  iKiving  a  pruspccl  of  discliargiiig  iiis 
ministerial  function  more  usefully  elsewhere,  he  quitted 
his  preferments,  and  came  into  England  near  the  end  of 
Charles  the  Second's  reign.  It  was  not  lunc^  before  he 
was  taken  notice  of  by  Compton,  bishop  of  LoikIou,  who 
prevailed  with  him  to  go  as  mi.s»:ionary  to  Virginia,  about 
1685;  where,  by  exeujplary  corninct,  and  unwearied  la- 
bours in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  lie  did  good  service  to 
religion,  and  gained  to  himself  a  good  report  amongst  all: 
SO  that  bi&hop  Compton  being  well  apprised  of  bis  worth, 
made  choice  of  him,  about  16^9,  a&  his  cominissary  for 
Virginiay  the  highest  office  in  the  cliurch  there;  which^ 
bowevery  did  not  take  bioi  o(F  from  his  pastoral  <mre,  bat 
only  rendered  him  the  more  shining  example  of  it  to  the 
Best  of  the  clergy. 

While  bis  thoughts  were  intent  upon  doing  good  in  bis 
eifice^  be  observ^  with  concern  that  tbe  want  of  achook,, 
and  proper  seminarieB  for  religion  and  learaiogy  so  im- 
peded all  attempts  for  tJie  propagation  of  tbe  gu^pel^  thafe 
uttle  could  be  hoped  for,  without  first  remofing  that  db-» 
stacle.  He  therefore  formed  a  ^ast  design  of  electing  and 
endowing  a  college  in  Virginia^  at  WilUamsburj^  tihe 
capital  of  that  country,  for  professors  and  stjudenta  in 
academical  learning :  in  order  to  which,  he  had  himself 
set  on  fool  a  voluntary  subscription,  aniountitig  to  a  great 
sum  ;  and,  not  content  with  that,  caoie  over  into  England 
iu  1693»  to  solicit  the  afFaur  at  court.    Queen  Mary  wa& 
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to  well  pleased  with  the  soble  design,  that  she  eipmed  it 
with  a  particular  zeal ;  and  king  WilHam  alto  very  readily 
coocarred  with  her  in  it.  Accordingly  a  patent  passed  for 
erecting  and  endowing  a  college,  by  the  name  of  the  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  college;  and  Mr.  Blnii-,  who  hud  the  principal 
hand  in  layiiig,  soliciting,  and  coiicei  Ling  the  design,  was  ap- 
pointed })rc.sident  of  the  college.  He  was  besides  rector  of 
\Villiani>burgh  in  Virginia,  and  president  of  the  council  in 
that  colony.  He  continued  president  of  the  college  near  fifty, 
and  a  minister  of  the  gospel  above  sixtv  years-.  He  was  a 
faithful  labourer  in  God's  vineyard,  an  oiiiann  ni  to  his 
profes«;ion,  and  his  several  offices  ;  and  in  a  good  old  age 
went  to  enjoy  the  liigh  prize  of  his  calhng,  in  the  year  1743. 
His  works  are :  Our  Saviour's  divine  sermon  on  the 
nounty  explained ;  and  the  practice  of  it  recommended 
in  divers  sermons  and  discourses,'^  Lood.  1742,  4  vols.  S?0;. 
The  executors  of  Dr.  Bray  (to  whom  the  author  bad  pre* 
Vioiisly  transferred  his  copy-right)  afterwards  published  a 
aew  impression,  revised  and  corrected.  Dr.  Waterland, 
who  wrote  a  preface  to  the  new  edition,  calls  these  ser- 
mons a  "  valuable  treasure  of  sound  divinity  and  practical 
Christianity/' ' 

BLAIR  (JOHN)i  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St  Benedict^ 
was  bom  in  the  county  of  Fife»  in  Scotland^  in  the  reign 
of  king  Alexander  III.  and  educated  with  the  celebrated 
sir  William  Wallace,  at  the  school  of  Dundee.  He  then 
went  over  to  France,  where  he  studied  for  some  time  in 
the  university  of  Paris,  and  became  a  monk  of  the  order 
of  St.  Benedict.  On  Jiis  reuaa  to  Scotland,  he  fuuiid  hiai 
country  in  great  confusion,  owing  to  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander 111.  u  ubout  issue,  and  the  contests  of  various  com- 
petitors for  the  throne.  At  first,  therefore,  he  retired  to 
the  house  of  the  Benedictines  at  Dumfermline ;  but  when 
sir  William  Wallace  was  made  governor  or  viceroy  of  the 
kingdom  in  1294,  Blair  became  his  t  Implain,  and  benig 
by  tins  means  an  eye-witness  of  most  of  iiis  actions,  he 
compoijed  the  history  of  his  life  in  Latin  verse.  Of  this  a 
firagment  only  is  left,  which  was  copied  by  sir  James  Bal- 
four out  of  the  Cottonian  library,  and  published  in  1705, 
by  sir  Robert  SibkMdd,  the  celebrated  botanbt.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  written  in  1327  ;  and  what  remains  is 
translated  in  Uunie's    History  of  the  DeugUases*"  Blair» 

1  From  the  last  edition  of  tkii  Diet  17S4»— Hamcni  Omi  Tinta.— fiomplu«r^ 
His.  Ac«ouot,  p.  9.  10. 
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the  •xact  peitbd  of  whofe  death  » iinceitain»  is  fometiinef 
called  John,  and  sometimea  Arnoldi  which  latter  name  be 
it  said  to  have  adopted  when  he  retired  into  bis  tnonasleiyi 
and  which  is  also  used  by  sir  Robert  Sibbald  in  his  Re- 
lationes  qaiadani  Arnoldi  Blair  monslcbl  de  Oamfermelem 
et  Capellani  D.  Willeluii  Wallas  Militia.  Cam  Comment.** 
Edinb.  1705,  8vo.* 

BLAIR  (John),  was  educated  at  Edinburgh,  and  was, 
as  already  noiiced,  related  to  Dr.  Hugh  Blair.  He  catne 
to  Loudon  in  company  with  Andrew  Henderson,  a  Tolumi- 
iious  wriier,  who,  in  his  title-pages  sfylLci  himself  A.M. 
and  for  some  years  kept  a  bookseller'^  .shop  in  Westmin- 
ster-hail. Henderson's  first  employment  was  that  of  an 
usher  at  a  school  in  Hedge -lane,  in  which  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  friend  Blair,  who,  in  !754,  obliged  the 
world  with  a  valuable  publication  under  ihe  title  of"  The 
chronology  and  history  of  the  world,  from  the  creation  to 
the  year  of  Christ  1753.  Illustrated  in  fifty-six  tables ;  of 
which  four  are  introductory,  and  contain  the  centuries 
prior  to  the  fir&t  olympiad ;  and  each  of  the  remaining 
fifty-two  contain  in  one  expanded  view  fifty  years,  or  half 
a  century.  By  the  rev.  John  Blair,  LL.D."  This  vo- 
Inme,  which  is  dedicated  to  lord  chancellor  Hardwicke» 
was  published  by  subscription,  on  account  of  the  great 
•zp^nce  of  the  plates,  for  which  the  author  apologized  ii» 
his  preface,  where  he  acknowledged  great  obligations  to 
the  earl  of  Bath,  and  announced  some  chronological  dts- 
•ertations,  in  wliich  he  proposed  to  illustrate  the  disputed 
points,  to  explain  the  prevailing  systems  of  chronology, 
and  to  establish  the  authorities  upon  which  some  of  the 
particular  eras  depend.  In  Dr.  Hugh  Blair's  life,  it  has 
been  noticed  that  this  work  was  partly  projected  by  him. 
In  January  175  5,  John  Blair  was  elected  F.  II,  S.  and 
in  176  i,  F.  A.  S.  Jn  1  756  he  publi;,heci  a  second  ediiion 
of  his  Ciiroiiological  Tables.  In  Sept.  1757,  he  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  the  princess  dowager  of  Wales,  and 
mathematical  tutor  to  the  duke  of  York  ;  and,  on  Dr. 
Townshend's  promotion  to  the  ticanry  of  Norwich,  the  ser- 
vices of  Dr.  Blair  were  rewarded,  March  10,  1761,  with 
a  prcbendal  stall  at  Westminster.  The  vicarage  of  Hinck- 
ley happening  to  fall  vacant  six  days  after,  by  the  death 
ot  Dr.  MorreS)  Dr.  Biair  was  presented  to  it  by  the  deaft 
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and  chapter  of  Wesiii  I  luster  ;  and  in  August  that  year  he 
obtaifiCfl  a  <ii>pc"i»>ution  U)  Hold  wiih  li  liic  rt^ctury  of  Bur- 
ton Cogglcs,  in  1  iiu  ulusbirc.  in  SepttmUer  1763,  be 
aticiided  liis  ro^al  pupil  the  duke  of  York  iii  a  tour  to  the 
continent :  had  the  sutistactioii  of  visiting  Lisbon,  Gibral- 
tar, i\iinor(a,  most  of  the  principal  cities  iii  Italy,  and 
seveiai  parts  ot  France;  and  returned  with  the  duke  in 
August  1764.  In  1768  he  published  an  improved  edition 
of  his  Chronological  Tables,  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
princess  of  VVales^  who  had  expressed  her  early  appro*  ^ 
bation  of  the  former  edition.  To  the  edition  wef6  an* 
nexed  fourteen  maps  of  ancient  and  modern  geography, 
for  illustrating  the  tables  of  chronology  and  histofy.  To 
which  is  prefixed  a  disserlatton  on  the  progress  of  goo* 
graphy.  Iti  March  1771  he  was  presented  hy  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Westminster  to  the  vicarage  of  St  Bride*i» 
in  the  city  of  London ;  which  made  it  necessaiy  for  him 
to  resign  Hinckley,  where  he  had  never  resided  for  any 
length  of  time.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Sims,  in  April  1776^ 
he  resigned  St.  Bride%  and  was  presented  to  the  rectory 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  in  Westminster;  and  in  June 
that  year  obtained  a  dispensation  to  hold  the  rectory  of  Sc 
John  with  that  of  Horton,  near  Colebrooke,  Bucks.  His 
brother,  capum  Blair  *,  falling  gloriously  in  tiie  service 
of  Ins  country  in  the  memorable  sea-fight  of  A  [nil  1782, 
the  shock  accelerated  the  doctor's  death.  He  ha^i  at  the 
same  time  the  inHuen/a  in  a  severe  decree,  which  put  a 
penud  to  hi^  life  June  24,  1782.  His  library  w.  s  sold  by 
auction  Deccmbt  r  11 — 13,  17S1  ;  and  a  course  of  his 
Lectnrt-s  on  the  canous  of  the  Old  Testament,''  im  since 
appeared.  ' 

BLAIH  (Patrick),  an  ingenious  Scotch  bounist,  was 
a  practitioner  of  physic  and  surgery  at  Dundee,  where  he 
made  himself  first  known  as  an  anatomist,  by  the  dissec- 
tion of  an  elephant,  which  died  near  that  place,  in  1706. 
He  was  a  nonjuror,  and  for  his  attachment  to  the  exiled 
family  of  Stuart,  was  imprisoned,  in  the  rebellion  in  1715, 
as  a  suspected  person.   He  afterwards  removed  to  London, 

•  able  officer,  for  >m<i  gallant  distmnuifhinir  htmself  under  «ir  rjeorge 

conduct  in  Uie  Dulphtu  trigutc  in  the  Rodocy,  be  fell  iu  the  t>e<i  of  bonour, 

cnfAgeoMiit  viUi  the  D«Hch  oa  Uie  and  beeaoM  one  of  three  befOMt  to 

Doc^f-r  B.ink.  Augii5l  5,  ITSl,   vis  whom  ^h^ir  country,  by  tttfCpmila 

f.r  ITI' *ed  to  U>c  commind  of  tbc  An*  tircs>  voteU a  monniatnli 
nja,  a  aewthip  of  64  f  uov.  By  bravely 
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where  he  recommended  hinisclf  to  tlie  royal  society  by 
some  discourses  on  the  sexes  ot  liowers.  His  stay  in  Loir- 
don  was  not  long,  and  nhvr  leaving  it,  he  settled  at  Boston, 
in  Lincolnshire,  where  Dr.  Fuitency  conjectures  that  lie 
practised  physic  during  the  remainder  ot  his  lite.  The 
time  of  his  decease  is  not  known,  but  it  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  seventh 
Decad  of  his'  "  Phannaco-Botanologia,'*  in  172^.  i>r* 
Biair*8  first  publication  was  entitled  Miscellaneous  ob* 
^  servaticnui  in  Physic,  Anatomy,  Surgery,  and  Botanies,^ 
.1718,  8to.  In  the  botamoal  part  of  this  work  he  in* 
sinvates  some  doubts  relating  to  the  method  suggested  by 
Petiver,  and  others,  of  deducing  the  qualities  of  vege- 
tables from  the  agreement  in  natural  cbaracterB,  and  in* 
stances  the  Gyaoglossnm,  as  'tending  to  prcnre  tiie  ftUacy 
of  this  rule.  But  the  work  by  which  lie  rendered  the 
greatest  service  to  botany,  originated  with  his  Diseonne 
on  the  Sexes  of  Plants,'*  read  before  tbe  royal  society, 
and  afterwards  greatly  amplified,  and  published  at  the  re- 
quest of  several  mcnil)crs  ut  liiat  body,  under  the  title  of 
**  13 u la nic  Essays/'  1720,  8vo,  in  which  lie  strengthened 
the  ai'guments  in  pruoi  of  the  sexes  of  plants,  by  sound 
reasoning,  and  some  new  experiments.  He  published 
also,  **  Pharmaco-botanologia,  or  an  alphabetical  and 
classical  dissertation  on  all  the  British  indigenous  and 
garden  plants  of  the  m  w  dispensatory,*'  Lond.  1723^ — 28, 
4to,  bnt  this  work  ( xtciuis  o\)\y  to  the  letter  H.  Dr. 
Blair  wrote  some  papers  in  the  Philosopincal  Transac- 
tions, particularly  his  anatomy  and  osteology  of  the  ele- 
phant, &c.' 

BLAIR  (RoBEax),  a  Scotch  divine  and  poet,  was  tbe 
eldest  son  of  the  rev.  David  Blair,  one  of  the  ministers 
of  £dinhurglu  and  chaplain  tQ  the  king«  His  grandfather 
was  the  rev.  Robert  Blair,  some  time  minister  of  the  gospel 
at  Bangor,  in  Ireland,  and  afterward  at  St.  Andrew's,  in 
Scotland.  Of  this  gentleman,  some  Memoirs,'*  partly 
taken  finom  his  tpannscript  diaries,  were  published  at  £din* 
burgh,  in  1754.  He  was  celebrated  for  his  piety,  and  by 
those  of  hb  persuasion,  for  his  inflexible  adherence  to 
presbyterianism,  in  opposition  to  the  endeavours  made  in 
bis  time  to  establish  episcopacy  in^codand  It  is  recorded 
also  that  he  wrote  tome  poems.   BRa  grandson,  the  object 

1  MliiMt^'iflkfftehM,  follf. 
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•r  the  present  article,  was  borii  in  tiie  year  1699,  and 
«fter  die  usual  preparatory  studies,  wa*  ordained  mintstier 
ol  Atbelstai)€ford,  in  the  county  of  East  Lothian,  where 
he  resided  until  his  death,  Feb.  4,  1 747«  The  late  right 
hon.  Robert  Blair,  pfetident  of  the  court  of  seasion  in 
Scotland,  who  died  in  ISM,  was  one  of  his  sons,  and  the 
late  celebrated  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  professor  of  rhetoric  and 
heUes-lettresi  was  his  cousin. 

Such  are  the  onlyparticolars  banded  down  to  us  respecting 
the  writer  of    the  Grave."  It  is  but  httely  that  the  poem 
was  honoured  with  much  attention,  and  appears  to  have 
made  its  way  very  slowly  into  general  notice*   The  piout 
Md  congenial  Henrey  was  among  the  first  who  piaised  it. 
Mr.  IHnkerton  in  his     Letters  of  Literature,'*  published 
under  the  name  of  Heron,  endeavoured  to  raise  it  far  above 
the  level  of  common  productions,  and  it  has  of  late  years 
been  iVtqueutl)  rcpruiicci  ,  hut  it  niay  be  questioned  whe- 
ther it  will  bear  a  critical  exauunat kml    1l  has  no  regular 
plan,  nor  arc  ilie  reflections  on  uiortality  euiheilished  l)y  • 
.any  superior  graces.    It  is  perhaps  a  stronger  obiectiuri 
that  they  are  interrupted  l>y  strokes  of  feeble  satire  at  die 
ex[)cnc(*  of  physicians  ai]d  undertakers.    His  expressions 
are  oiten  mean,  and  his  epithets  ill-chosen  and  degrading. 
**  supernumerary  horror      ^*  new-made  widow      "  sooty 
blackbird;"  **  strotig-lunged  cherub         lame  kindness," 
&c.  &c.  '*  solder  of  society      "  by  stronger  arm  bela- 
hottied     *^  great  gluts  of  people/*  &c.  are  vulgarisms  which 
cannot  be  pardoned  in  so  short  a  production. 

The  Grave*'  is  said  to  have  been  first  printed  at  £din« 
burgh  in  1747,  but  this  is  a  mistake.  It  was  printed  in  « 
1743  at  London,  for  M.  Cooper.  The  author  had  pre» 
▼iottsly  submitted  it  to  Dr.  Watts,  who  informed  him  that 
two  booksellers  had  dedtned  the  risk  of  publication.  He 
had  likewise  corresponded  with  Dr.  Doddridge  on  <fae  sub* 
jeot,  and  in  a  letter  to  that  diWne»  says,  that  in  order  to 
make  it  mart  generally  liked,  he  was  obliged  sometimes  to 
go  cioBs  to  his  own  iiiclinatbn,  well  knowing  that  what- 
ever poem  is  written  upon  a  serious  argument,  must  upon 
that  yery  account  lie  under  peculiar  disadvantages ;  and 
therefore  proper  arts  must  be  used  to  make  such  a  piece  go 
down  wiLh  a  licciiiiuus  iige  which  cares  for  none  of  those 
things/'  In  what  respect  he  crossed  his  iacliaation,  and 
by  what  arts  he  endeavoured  to  make  his  poem  more  ac- 
ceptable to  a  hcentious  age^  we  know  nou   iu  defence  of 
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the  present  a^c,  it  may  be  said  with  justice  that  the  poem 
owes  its  popularity  to  its  subject,  and  that  notwithstanding 
its  defects,  it  will  probably  be  a  lasting  favoume  with  per- 
sons of  a  serious  turn.  * 

BLAK£  (John  Buadley))  a  gentlemaii  wbo  was  col  off 
early  in  life,  but  whose  progress  and  improvements  in  na* 
tural  knowledge  were  so  great,  that  the  editors  of  the  se- 
cond  edition  of  the  Biographia  Britannica  have  thought  him 
entitled  to  an  honourable  place  in  their  work,  was  the  son 
of  John  Blake,  esq.  and  born  in  London,  Nov.  4,  174$; 
edacated  at  Westminster  school ;  afterwards  instmcted  in 
mathematics,  chemistry,  and  drawing :  biit  botany  was  hit 
favourite  object,  in  which  he  made  a  great  progress.  With 
these  advantages  he  set  out  in  life,  and  in  1766  vras  sent  as 
one  of  the  East  India  company's  supercargoes  at  Canton 
In  China :  where  he  was  no  sooner  fixed,  than  he  resolved 
to  employ  every  moment  of  his  time,  which  could  be  spared 
from  the  duties  of  his  station,  to  the  advancement  of  na- 
tural science  for  the  benefit  of  his  countrymen.  His  plan 
was,  to  procure  the  seeds  of  all  the  vegetables  iound  ia 
China,  which  are  used  in  medicine,  manutiu  tures,  and 
food  ;  and  to  send  into  Europe  not  only  such  seeds,  hut  tlie 
plants  by  which  they  were  produced,  that  they  might  be 
propagated  cither  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  in  those 
colonies  of  America,  ilie  soil  and  climate  of  which  might 
suit  tliem  best.  But  it  was  not  to  botanic  subjects  aloiie^ 
that  Mr.  Blake's  o^ofiins  was  confined  :  he  had  begun  to 
collect  fossils  and  ores ;  and  he  now  attended  as  much  to 
mineralogy,  as  he  had  done  to  botany. 

It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  our  plan,  to  relate  particu* 
larly  what  he  did  in  both,  but  he  is  supposed  to  have  sacri- 
ficed his  life  to  the  closeness  and  araoor  of  his  pursuita. 
By  denying  himself  the  needful  recreations,  and  by  sitting 
too  intensely  to  his  drawing  and  studies,  he  brought  on  a 
gravelly  complaint;  and  this  increasing  to  the  stone,  and 
being  accompanied  with  a  fever,  cahried  him  off  at  CantoD 
Nov*  le,  1773,  in  his  29th  year.  The  friends  of  natufii 
knowledge  in  England  were  preparing  to  have  him  enrolled 
among  the  members  of  the  royal  society,  when  the  newa  of 
his  death  anrtved ;  when  sir  John  Pringle,  the  presideotf 
toQkan  opportunity  of  making  hiseloge,  and  lamented  the 
I09S  of  him  very  pathetically,  as  a  public  misfortune.  * 

*  English  Pofit,  «dit  1810,  81  voli.— -Uttm*  to  aad  from  Dr.Do4dri49^ 
1790,  p.  2^3.  tBiPftSrit. 
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BLAKE  (Robert),  a  celebrated  English  admirali  was 
born  August  1599,  at  Bridgewater,  in  Somersetshire,  where 
he  was  educated  at  the  grammar-school.  He  went  from 
thence  to  Oxford,  and  was  entered  at  St.  Aiban^s  hall,  but 
removed  to  Wadhamf  college,  and  in  1617  took  the  degree 
of  B.  A.  In  1623  be  wrote  a  copy  of  verses  on  the  death 
of  Camden,  and  soon  after  left  the  university.  He  was 
tinctured  pretty  early  with  republican  principles ;  and  dis- 
liking tliiiL  sevt  iit)  with  which  Laud,  then  bishop  of  Bath 
and  \V  ells,  pressed  unitbriiuiy  in  his  diocese,  he  hei^an  to 
fall  into  the  puritanical  opinions.  The  natural  blnniiiess 
and  sincerity  of  his  dispoMtion  led  him  to  speuk  iVeely  upon 
all  occasions,  insoiimcti  that,  hij»  seiiUmeiits  being  gene- 
rally known,  the  puritan  party  got  him  elected  member 
for  Bridi^ewater  in  1640.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out, 
he  declari  d  tor  the  parliament.  In  lf>'K5  he  was  at  Bristol, 
imdei  the  command  of  col.  Fiennes,  who  intrusted  him  wiih 
a  little  fort  on  the  iine;  and,  when  prince  Rupert  attacked 
Bristol,  and  the  governor  had  agreed  to  surrender  it  upon 
articles,  Blake  nevertheless  for  some  time  held  out  bis  forty 
and  killed  several  of  the  king's  forces :  which  exasperated 
prince  Rupert  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  talked  of  hanging 
him,  had  not  some  friends  interposed,  and  excused  him  oa 
account  of  his  want  of  experience  in  war.  He  served  af- 
terwards in  Somersetshire,  under  the  command  of  Popham^ 
governor  of  Lyme;  and,  being  much  beloved  in  those 
parts,  he  had  such  good  intelligence  there,  that  in  con* 
junction  with  sir  Robert  Pye,  he  surprised  Taunton  for 
the  parliament.  In  1644  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
this  place,  which  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  being 
the  only  garrison  the  parliament  had  in  the  west  The 
works  about  it  were  not  stronc^,  nor  was  the  garrison  uu* 
Tiierous ;  yet,  !)>  iiis  strict  Lll^ci^Jline,  and  kind  heliaviour 
to  tiie  townsmen,  he  luund  means  to  keep  the  place,  though 
not  properly  furnished  with  supplies,  and  sumetimes  be- 
sieged, aiul,  even  blocked  up  hy  the  king's  forces.  At 
length  Goring  made  a  breach,  and  actually  look  part  of  the 
town;  while  Dlake  still  iielci  out  the  other  part  and  the 
castle,  till  relief  came.  For  this  service  the  parliament 
ordered  the  garrison  a  bounty  of  '2000/.  and  the  governor  a 
present  of  500/.  When  the  parliament  had  voted  that  no 
i'arther  addresses  should  be  made  to  the  king,  Blake  joined 
in  an  address  from  the  borough  of  Taunton,  expressing 
their  gratefulness  for  this  step  taken  by  the  bouse  of  com* 
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flDons.  However,  when  the  king  came  to  be  tried,  B}aki^ 
disapproved  of  tbat  measure,  as  illegal;  and  was  fre- 
quently heard  to  say,  he  would  as  Areeiy  venture  his  life  16 
save  the  king\  as  ever  he  did  to  serve  the  parliament*  But 
this  is  thought  to  have  heen  chiefly  owing  to  the  humanity 
of  his  temper ;  since  after  the  death  of  the  king  he  entered 
into  all  the  measures  of  the  republican  party,  and,  nest  lo 
Cromwell,  was  the  ablest  officer  the  parliament  had. 

February  12,  16  49,  he  was  appointcil  to  command  the 
fleet,  in  coiij unction  u  itli  col.  Deane  and  col.  Pojiham,  and 
;»ooii  after  u ;  >  ordered  to  sad,  with  a  scj[nadion  of  men  of 
war,  in  pm>uiL  ol  prince  Rupert.    Blake  cauic  before  Kin- 
sale  in  June  Ifrk*,  wlicre  prince  Rupert  lav  in  h;trbour. 
He  kept  linn  in  the  harbour  till  the  l)c^iiining  of  October; 
when  tlie  prince,  de>pairing  of  rehef  by  sea,  and  Cromuell 
being  ready  to  take  the  town  In  land,  provisions  of  ali  >or:s 
billing  short,  he  resolved  to  force  his  way  throngh  Blake's 
squadron,  which  he  etTected  with  the  loss  of  tlireo  of  his 
ships.    The  prince's  fleet  steered  their  course  to  Lisbon, 
where  they  were  protected  hy  the  king  of  Portugal.  Biake 
sent  to  the  king  for  leave  to  enter,  and  coming  near  with 
his  ships,  the  castle  shot  at  him ;  upon  which  he  dropped 
anchor,  and  sent  a  boat  to  know  the  reason  of  this  hostility. 
The  captain  of  the  castle  answered,  he  had  no  orders  from 
the  king  to  let  his  ships  pass:  however,  the  king  com* 
manded  one  of  the  lords  of  the  court  to  wait  upon  Blake^ 
and  to  desire  him  not  to  come  in  except  the  weather  proved 
bad,  lest  some  quarrel  should  happen  between  him  and 
prince  Rupert;  the  king  sent  him,  at  the  same  time,  aw 
large  present  of  fresh  provisions.  The  weather  proving  bad, 
Blake  sailed  up  the  river  into  the  bay  of  Wyers,  but  two 
miles  from  the  j>lace  where  prince  Ilupert's  ships  lay;  and 
thence  h^  sent  capt.  Moulton,  to  inform  the  king  of  the 
falsities  iri  the  pruice's  declaration.    The  king,  however, 
still  reiuMiiLi:  to  allow  the  admiral  to  attack  prince  Rupert, 
Blake  took  five  of  the  Brazil  fleet  richly  laden,  and  at  ttie 
same  time  sent  notice  to  him,  that  unless  he  ordered  Uie 
prince's  ships  out  from  his  river,  he  would  seize  the  rest 
of  the  Portuguese  fleet  from  America.    Sept.   16.50  ilie 
prince  endeavoured  to  get  out  ot  the  harbour,  but  was  soon 
driven  in  again  by  Biake,  who  sent  to  Etjgland  nine  Portu- 
^  giiese  ships  bound  for  Brazil.    October  followinir,  he  and 
Popham  met  with  a  Heet  of  23  sail  from  Brasil  for  Lisbon, 
«t  whom  they  sank  the  admiral,  took  the  vice-admiraly  and 
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11  oth^r  ships,  having  10,000  chests  of  sugar  onboard. 
In  bis  return  home,  he  met  with  two  ships  in  search  of 
the  prince,  whom  he  followed  up  the  Streights;  when  he 
took  a  French  man  of  war,  the  captain  of  which  had  com- 
mitted hostilities.  He  sent  this  prize,  reported  to  be 
worth  a  million,  into  Calais,  and  followed  the  prince  to 
the  port  of  Carthagena,  where  he  lay  with  the  remainder 
of  his  fleet  *  As  soon  as  Blake  came  to  anchor  before  the 
fort,  lie  sent  a  messenger  to  the  Spanish  governor,  inform- 
ing him,  iliat  an  ciicmy  to  the  state  ot  KugUmd  was  in  his 
port,  tliut  the  parhameiii  hack  coiiiuiaadcd  biiu  to  pursue 
him,  and  ihe  king  of  Spain  being  in  amity  with  the  parlia- 
ment, he  desired  leave  to  lake  all  advaiiia^es  aj^ainst  tUeit 
enemy.  Tiie  governor  rejdied,  he  could  not  lake  notice 
of  the  diilereuce  of  any  iKitinns  or  persons  amongst  them- 
selves, only  such  as  wcru  declared  enemies  to  the  king  his 
master;  mat  Uicv  cauie  in  tluiher  for  safety,  therefore  he 
could  not  refuse  them  protection,  and  that  he  would  do 
the  like  for  the  admiral.  Blake  still  pressed  the  governor 
to  permit  him  to  attack  the  prince,  and  the  Spaniard  put 
him  otF  till  he  could  have  orders  from  Madrid.  While  the 
admiral  was  cruizing  in  the  Mediteranean,  prince  Rnpert 
got  out  of  Cai;thagena,  and  sailed  to  Malaga.  Blake,  hav- 
ing notice  of  his  destn  ying  many  £nglish  ships,  followed 
him  ;  and  attacking  him  in  the  port,  burnt  and  destroyed 
his  whole  fleet,  two  ships  otf\y  excepted ;  this  was  in  Janu- 
ary 1651.  In  February,  Blake  took^t  French  man  of  war 
of  40  guns,  and  sent  it,  with  other  prizes,  to  England.  ' 
,  Soon  after  he  came  with  his  squadron  to  Plyinouth,  when 
be  received  the  thanks  of  the  parliament,  and  was  made 
warden  of  the  cinque  ports.  March  following,  an  act 
passed,  whereby  colonel  Blake,  colonel  Popham,  and  colo- 
nel Deane,  or  any  two  of  them,  were  appointed  admirals 
and  generals  oi  the  fleet,  for  the  }  car  ensuing.  1  iic  next 
service  he  was  put  upon,  was  the  reducing  the  isles  of 
Scilly,  which  were  held  for  the  king.  He  sailed  in  May, 
with  a  body  of  Suo  iand  troops  on  board.  Sir  John  Gren- 
ville,  who  commanded  in  those  parts  for  the  king,  after 
some  small  resistance,  submitted.  He  sailed  next  for 
Guernsey,  which  was  held  for  the  kin<^,  by  sir  (George 
Carteret.  He  arrived  there  in  October,  and  landing  what 
forces  he  bad  the  very  next  day,  he  did  every  thing  in  bis 
power  in  order  to  make  a  speedy  conquest  of  the  island, 
frhich  waa  not  completed  that  year,   la  the  beginning  of 
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the  next,  however,  Uie  governor,  finding  all  hopes  of 
relief  vsAn^  thought  proper  to  make  the  best  terms  he  could. 
For  this  service  Blake  had  thanks  from  the  parliament, 

and  was  elected  one  of  the  council  of  state.    March  25, 
1652,  he  was  appointed  sole  admiral  for  nine  months,  on 
the  prospect  ot  a  Dnicli  war.    The  slates  sent  \  au  rninip 
with  iortv-tive  sail  of  men  of  war  into  tlie  Downs,  to  in- 
suit  the  Kn^lish ;   iilakr,   however,  liiuugh  he  had  but 
twenty-three  ships,  ami  (owl  I  expect  no  snccour  but  from 
lijajor  Bourne,  who  coiiuiiiunled  eii^ht  more,   yet.  being 
attacked  by  Van  Trump,  louji^lit  liim  l)ravely,  and  forced 
him  to  retreat.     This  was  on  the  I'Jih  of  Ma}',  1652. 
AfttM-  this  erMra'j^emeiii  ihe  states  seemed  iru  iuied  to  peace; 
but  tlie  commonweal  lb  of  England  demanded  such  terms 
as  could  not  be  comphed  wiiii,  aiid  therefore  both  sides 
prepared  to  carry  on  the  war  with  greater  vigour.  Blake 
now  harassed  the  enemy  by  taking  their  merchant  ships^ 
in  which  he  had  great  success.    On  the  1 0th  of  June,  a 
detachment  from  his  fleet  fell  upon  twenty-siz  sail  of 
Dntch  merchantmen,  and  took  them  every  one ;  and  by 
the  end  of  June  he  had  sent  into  port  forty  pri2e&  On 
die  2d  of  July  he  sailed,  with  a  strong  squadron,  norlii- 
wards.   In  his  course  be  took  a  Dutch  man  of  war;  and 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  mouth,  be  fell  on  twelve  men 
of  war,  convoy  to  their  herring  busses,  took  the  whole 
convoy,  100  of  their  busses,  and  dispersed  the  rest 
August  1 2,  be  retiuned  into  the  Down%  with  six  of  the 
*  Dutch  men  of  war,  and  900  prisoners.   Thence  he  stood 
over  to  the  coast  of  Holland,  and  on  Sept.  SBth,  having 
discovered  the  Dutch  about  noon,  though  he  had  only 
three  of  his  own  squadron  with  him,  vicL-achmral  Penn 
wiiii  ins  bcjuadron  at  some  distance,  and  tlie  real  a  league 
or  two  astern,  lie  bore  in  amonqr  the  Dutch  fleet,  being 
bravely  seconded  by  Penn  and  1>  nirne;  when  three  of  the 
enemy's  ships  were  wholly  dLsableii  at  the  hr^t  brimt,  and 
anotiicr  as  she  was  towing  off.     The  rear  adimial  was 
taken  by  captain  Mildmay ;  and  ha«l  not  ni<j;ht  ji  tervened, 
it  was  tbouL:;iu  not  a  sinu;le  sbq)  ul  Uie  Duu  ii  fieei  would 
have  esc  aped.    On  the2i/th,  iiboui  day-break,  the  English 
espied  itic  Dutch  iieet  N.E.  two  leagues  off;  the  admiral 
bore  up  to  them,  but  the  eneoiy  having  the  wind  of  him, 
he  could  not  reach  them;  however,  he  commanded  his 
li^ht  frigates  to  ply  as  near  as  they  could,  and  keep  firing 
while  the  rest  bore  up  Mitts  them ;  upon  which  the  Dutch 
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hoisted  their  sails,  and  run  for  it.    The  English  being  in  • 
want  of  j)ruviNions,  returned  to  tlie  Downs.    Biake  having 
been  obliged  to  make  large  detaclimeius  from  his  tit-ct, 
Van  Trump,  who  had  wj^mii  the  runinmnd  of  tlie  Dutch 
navy,  consi^ting  of  eiglity  men  ot  war,  resolved  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  attacking  him  in  tlie  Downs,  knowing 
he  had  not  above  half  liis  number  of  ships.  He  accorJiitgly 
sailed  away  to  the  back  of  the  Goodwin.    Biake  having 
iiiteliigence  of  this,  called  a  council  of  war,  wherein  it 
was  resolved  to  fight,  though  at  so  great  a  disadvantage. 
The  engagement  be<^an  November  29,  about  two  in  the 
morning,  and  lasted  till  near  six  in  tbe  evening.  Blake 
was  aboard  the  Triumph  ;  this  ship,  the  Victory,  and  the 
Vanguard,  suffered  most,  having  been  engaged  at  one 
time  with  twenty  of  the  enemy*s  best  ships.    The  admiral 
finding  bis  ships  much  disabled,  and  that  the  Dutch  had 
the  advantage  of  tbe  whid,  drew  off  his  fleet  in  the  night 
into  tbe  Thames,  baving  lost  tbe  Garland  and  Bonaven- 
ture,  which  were  taken  by  the  Dutch  ;  a  small  frigate  was 
also  bumt^  and  three  sunk ;  and  his  remaining  ships  much 
shattered  and  disabled :  Van  Trump,  however,  bought  una 
victory  tli^ar,  one  of  his  tlag-ships  being  blown  up,  all  the 
men  drowned,  and  his  own  ship  and  Dc  Rnyier's  bodi 
II II tit  for  service  till  they  were  repaired.    This  success  in- 
vigorated the  spirits  of  ti»e  Duicn  c'xceedinc:ly  ;  Van 
Trump  sailed  through  the  channel  wiili  a  brotiiu  at  his 
Diain-top-mast,  to  siirnify  that  he  had  swept  the  seas  of 
English  ships.    In  the  mean  time,  Bl.ike  having  repaired 
his  deet,  and  Monk  and  Deane  being  now  jouied  in  coin- 
mission  with  him,  sailed  l^eb.        )rv53,  from  Queensbo- 
rough,   with  sixty  men  of  war,  which  were  soon  after  ' 
joined  with  twenty  npre  from  Portsmouth.    On  the  ISth 
they  discovered  Van  Trump  with  seventy  men  of  war,  and 
300  merchant  ships  under  his  convoy.    Blake,  with  twelve 
ships,  came  up  with  and  engaged  the  Dutch  fleet,  and^ 
though  grievously  wounded  in  the  thigh,  continued  the 
fight  till  night,  when  the  Dutch,  who  had  six  men  of  war 
sunk  and  taken,  retired.    After  having  put  ashore  his 
wounded  men  at  Portsmouth,  be  followed  tbe  enemy» 
whom  he  came  up  with  next  day,  whea  the  6gbt  was  re- 
newed, to  the  loss  of  the  Dutch,  who  continued  retreating 
towards  Boulogne.    All  tbe  night  following  Blake  con<« 
tinned  the  pursuit,  and,  in  tbe  morning  of  tbe  20th,  the 
two  fleets  fou^^ht  again  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  when  thu 
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wind  blowing  faTOinably  for  the  Dutch,   they'  secured' 
th^inseWes  on  the  flats  of  Dunkirk  and  Calais.    Id  these 
three  Engagements  the  Dutch  lost  eleven  men  of  war, 
thirty  merchant  ships,  and  had  fifteen  hundred  men  slain* 
The  Englbh  lost  only  one  ship,  but  not  fewer  men  than 
the  enemy.   In  April  Cromwell  turned  out  the  parliament^ 
and  shortly  after  assumed  the  supreme  power.   The  states 
hoped  great  advantages  from  this,  but  were  disa|)})ointed; 
Blake  said  on  this  occasion  to  his  officers,  ^  It  is  not  for 
us  to  mind  state  afiairs,  but  to  keep  foreigners  from  fooline 
vs.**   Towards  the  end  of  the  month  Blake  and  his  col- 
leagues, with  a  fleet  of  an  hundred  sail,  stood  over  to  the 
Dutch  coast,  and  forced  their  fleet  to  take  shelter  in  the 
Texel,  where,  for  some  time,  they  were  kept  by  Monk  a:|d 
Deane,  while  Blake  s^Likd  Northward;  at  last  Va  n  i  rump 
got  out,  and  drew  together  a  fleet  of  an  liuiulicd  and 
twenty  men  of  war.    June  3d,  Deane  and  Monk  eniranrd 
him  olV  the  North  Foreland.    On  ihr  uh  Blako  came  to 
their  assistance  with  eighteen  fiesh  slnps,  !)y  which  means 
a  complete  victory  was  gained;  and  if  the  Dutcli  had  not 
again  saved  tiiemselves  on  Calais  sands,  their  whole  tieet 
had  been  sunk  or  taken.    Cromwell  having  called  the  par- 
liament, styled  the  Little  Parliament,  Blake,  Oct.  10,  took 
his  seat  in  the  house,  where  he  received  their  solemn 
thanks  for  his  many  and  faithful  services.    The  protector 
afterwards  called  a  new  parliament,  consisting  of  four 
hundred,  where  Blake  sat  also,  being  the  representative 
for  his  native  town  of  Bridgewater.    Dec.  6th  he  was  ap** 
pointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  admiralty.  Nov* 
1654,  Cromwell  sent  him  with  a  strong  fleet  into  the^  Me- 
diterranean, With  instructions  to  suj^port  the  honour  of 
the  English  flag,  and  to  procure  satisfaction'  for  any  in* 
juries  that  might  have  been  done  to  onr  merchants.  la 
J>ecember  Blake  came  into  the  road  of  Cadiz,  where  he 
was  treated  with  greab  respect ;  a  Dutch  admiral  would 
not  hoist  his  flag  while  he  was  there.    The  Algertnes 
wtre  so  much  afraid  of  him,  that  they  stopped  their 
Sallee  rovers,  obliized  them  to  deliver  up  what  Kn^lisU 
prisone  s  they  had  on  board,  and  sent  theui  to  iilake,  in 
order  to  procure  his  favour.    Nevertheless,  he  came  be- 
fore Algiers  on  the  1 0th  ot  March,  when  he  sent  an  of- 
ficer on  sliore  to  the  dey  to  tell  him  he  had  orders  to 
demand  satisfaction  for  the  piracies  committed  on  the 
E'.ii;li>h,  and  to  insist  on  the  release  of  all  such  English 
captives  as  were  theu  iu  the  place.   To  .this  the  dey  mad^ 
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answer,  tliat  the  captures  belonj:^ing  to  particular  men  b« 
cuuid  not  restore  ;  i^ut,  if  Mr.  Blake  pleaaed,  k.e  might  re- 
deem what  English  capiives  were  there  at  a  reasonable 
price ;  andy  if  he  thout^ht  proper,  the  Algeriiies  would 
conclude  a  peace  with  him,  and  for  the  future  offer  no 
acts  of  hostility  to  the  English.    This  aoawer  was  accom* 
panied  with  a  present  of  fresh  prorisions.    Blake  sailed  to 
Tunis  on  the  same  errand.   The  dey  of  Tunis  sent  him 
a  haughty  answer.      Here/'  said  he,     are  our 'castles 
of  GoLetu  and  Porto  Ferii)o»  do  your  worst !  do  you  think 
w'e  fear  your  fleet  f'*  On  the  hearing  this,  Blake,  as  hia 
custoai  was  wb^n  in  a  passion,  began  to  curl  his  whiskers ; 
and,  after  a  short  consultation  with  bis  officers,  bore  into 
tb^  bay  of  Porto  Ferino  with  his  great  ships  ;  when, 
coniiug  within  muskct-shot  of  the  castle,  he  hred  on  it  so 
briskly,  tliat  in  two  hours  it  was  rendered  defenceless,  and 
the  guus  on  the  works  idcjiig  the  shore  were  dismounted, 
though  sixty  of  them  playe  1  at  a  time  upon  the  English. 
He  found  nine  ships  m  tiie  i  uad,  and  ordv  red  every  l  ap- 
tam,  even  of  his  own  sliip,  to  man  his  long  boat  with 
choiCe  men,  and  iiiese  to  enter  the  iuirijoiir  and  lire  the 
Tuniseens,  while  he  and  his  fleet  cove  red  them  from  ilie 
castle,  by  pln\  iiii^r  continually  on  it  with  their  cannon.  'J'lie 
seamen  m  their  boats  boliUy  assaulted  the  jiiratcs,  and 
burnt  all  their  ships,  with  the  loss  of  twenty -hve  men 
killed,   and  fbrty-ei;i;ht  wounded.     This  dating  action 
spread  the  terror  of  his  name  throughout  Africa  and  Asia, 
which  had  for  a  long  time  before  been  formidable  in  Eu* 
rope.    He  also  struck  such  terror  into  the  piratical  state 
of  Tripoty,  that  he  made  them  glad  to  strike  up  a  ])eace 
with  England.    These  and  other  exploits  raised  the  glory 
of  the  English  name  so  high,  that  most  of  the  princes  and 
states  in  Italy  thought  fit  to  pay  their  compliments  to  the 
protector,  particularly  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscanyi  and 
the  republic  of  Venice,  who  sent  magnificent  embassies 
for  that  purpose.   The  war  in  the  mean  time  was  grown 
pretty  hot  with  Spsdn  ;  and  Blake  used  his  utmost  efforts 
to  ruin  their  maritime  force  in  Europe,  as  Penn  had  done 
in  the  West  Indies.    But  finding  liimself  now  in  a  de- 
cliauig  state  of  health,  and  leariug  the  ill  conscqueiiees 
which  miirlit  ensue  in  case  he  should  die  wiiiiout  any  col- 
league Lo  take  charge  of  the  fleet,  he  wrote  letters  ,nuo 
Eii'jland,  desiring  some  proper  person  to  he  named  in 
comiiusiiioa  with  him ;  upon  which  general  Montague  was 
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sent  joiut-admiral,  with  a  strong  squadron  to  assist  him. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  Med  iter  ranean,  the  two  ad- 
mirals sailed  with  their  whole  fleet  to  block  up  a  Spanish 
squadron  iu  the  bay  of  Cadiz.  At  length,  in  September, 
being  in  great  ^rant  of  water,  Blake  and  Montague  stood 
away  for  the  coast  of  Portugal,  leaving  captain  Stayner 
with  seven  ships  to  look  after  the  enemy.  Soon  after  they 
were  gone,  the  Spanish  plate  fleet  appeared,  but  were  in* 
tercepted  by  'Stayner,  who  took  the  vice-admiral  and 
another  galleon,  which  were  afterwards  burnt  by  accident, 
the  rear-admiral,  with  two  millions  of  plate  on  board,  and 
another  ship  richly  laden.  These  prizes,  tosetber  with 
all  the  prisoners,  were  sent  into  England  under  general 
Montague,  and  Blafce  alone  remainra  in  the  Meditena* 
nean ;  till,  being  informed  that  another  plate  fleer  had 
put  into  Santa  Cruz,  in  the  island  of  Teuerifle,  he  sailed 
thither  in  April  1657,  with  a  fleet  of  twenty-five  men  of 
.war.  On  the  20ih  he  came  into  the  load  ot  Santa  Cruz  ; 
and  tliuugli  the  Spanish  governor  liad  timely  noucc,  was  a 
man  of  courap^e  and  conduct,  and  had  disposed  all  things 
in  the  most  proper  manner,  so  that  he  looked  upon  an  at- 
tack as  what  no  u  ise  admiral  wonid  think  practicable ;  yet 
Blake  havmij^  simmioned  him,  and  received  a  short  im^wer, 
was  deiermmed  to  force  the  place,  and  to  burn  the  fleet 
therein  ;  and  he  performed  it  in  such  a  manner  as  appears 
next  to  incredible.  It  is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  nm^t 
remarkable  actions  that  ever  happened  at  sea.  As  soon  as 
the  news  arrived  of  ihi»  extraordinary  action,  the  protector 
sent  to  acquaint  his  tecoind  parliament,  then  sitting,  there^ 
with ;  upon  which  they  ordered  a  public  thanksgiving,  and 
directed  a  diamond  ring  worth  500/.  to  be  sent  to  Blake ; 
and  the  thanks  of  the  house  was  ordered  to  all  the  ofl[icera 
and  seamen,  and  to  be  g^iven  them  by  their  admiral.  Uoon 
hi9  return  to  the  Mediterranean  he  cruised  som^  time  be- 
fore Cadiz;  but  finding  himself  declining  fast^  resolved 
to  return  home.  He  accordingly  sailed  for  England,  but 
lived  not  to  see  again  his  native  land ;  for  he  died  as  the 
fleet  was  entering  Plymouth,  the  17th  of  August  1657, 
aged  58,  His  body  was  conveyed  to  Westminster  abbey, 
and  interred  with  great  pomp  in  Henry  the  Seventh's 
chapel ;  but  removed  from  thence  in  1661,  and  re-interred 
in  St.  Margaret'>  church-yard*. 

•  rinriTidon  having  mentioned  al!  hts  first  poinj  aboard  Ihe  fleet,  con* 
£iaiu:':i  cmplojfmcbU  ta  th^  tine  oi   eludes  Uiub  :  '*  Ue  Uien  betook  kiu^ 
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He  was  a  man  of  a  low  stature  ;  but  of  a  quick,  lively 
eye,  and  of  a  good  soldier-like  countenance.  He  was  ia 
his  person  brave  beyond  example,  yet  cool  in  action,  and 
shewed  a  great  deal  of  nulitary  conduct  in  the  dispoftilion 
of  those  desperate  attacks  which  men  of  a  cooler  compo- 
sition have  judged  rather  fortunate  than  expedient  Ha 
certainly  loved  his  country  with  extraordinary  ardour, 
and,'  as  he  never  meddled  with  intriguesi  of  state,  so  what- 
ever government  he  served,  he  was  solicitous  to  do  hit 
duty.  He  was  upright  to  a  supreme  degree,  for,  not- 
withstanding the  vast  sums  which  passed  tjirough  his  hands, 
he  scarcely  left  five  hundred  pounds  behind  him  of  his 
own  acquiring.  In  fine,  he  was  altogether  disinterested 
and  unambitious,  exposing  himself  on  all  occasions  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public  and  the  g'ory  of  the  nation,  and 
not  with  any  view  to  his  own  private  profit  or  lame.  In 
respect  to  his  personal  character,  he  was  pious  without  af- 
fectation, strictly  just,  and  liberal  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
his  fortune.  His  oHicers  he  treated  with  the  fiiuiilia.i liy 
oi  friends,  luul  to  hi;*  sailors  he  was  truly  ;i  parent,  The 
state  buiieJ  hmi  as  it  was  ht :  at  the  {Jiilj;ic*  expence  a 
grave  was  given  him,  but  no  tutub  ;  and  ihuugh  he  still 
wants  an  epitaph,  writers  of  all  parties  have  shewn  an 
eagerness  to  do  ijis  memory  justice.  W  e  lind  it  very  posi- 
ti\*ely  a>serted,  that  captain  Benjamin  Blake,  brother  to 
the  u^enera),  siitleretl  so  many  hardships  tor  bein«r  a  dis- 
senter, 11)  the  latter  end  of  the  reitrii  of  k\\)rr  Charles  II. 
t!iat  he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  selling  his 
])atrimony,  and  transporting  himself  and  his  family  to 
Carolina.  Another  author  (though  some  indeed  think  it 
is  the  same)  reUttes  this  story  of  Mr.  Humphry  Blake»  the 


self  wholly  to  the  sea,  aud  quickly 
made  him:»eif  signal  tb«re.  He  was 
Hmt  fint  man  ibat  dtcihied  tk»  old  trtek, 

and  nudp  it  manifen  that  the  science 
naigh*  !>'  -ifi^mfd  in  l(-s  lime  lhau 
was  luidginfti,  and  despised  those  rules 
vhicb  iMid  been  long  in  practioa,  Co 
keep  his  ship  and  his  min  out  of 
danger;  whiclj  had  hotn  held  in  torour 
times  a  point  of  great  at>dity  and  cir- 
cninspeciion,  a*  if  the  priDCtpal  art 
rpq incite  in  a  captain  of  a  fehip  liad 
been  to  be  sure  to  come  ^afe  home 
•gain.  He  was  Xbe  first  man  who 
biQttflit  the  ships  to  contemn  castl«tOQ 

#iMm»  whicb  iiad  1^  Uieogbt  •ftf 


Tcry  furmidahlr,  and  were  di^rorrrpfl 
by  him  to  make  a  uui&e  only,  and  to 
frtf^t  thoae  who  coald  be  rarelf  hofi 
by  them.  He  was  t^e  first  that  infused 
that  proportion  of  courage  intti  the 
seamen,  by  making  them  stre  by  ex- 
perience what    migbCy  things  they 

coiil(I  do  if  they  wcrr  resolved,  and 
taught  I  hem  Lu  &ght  iu  fire  as  well  as 
npon  water  ;  and  though  he  has  been 
very  well  initalftd  tud  followed,  he 
«.-,->■,  rlif  firit  who  gave  the  ♦■xanifilc  of 
thai  kind  of  naval  courage,  aud  buld 
and  resolute  aduevmcaU."  HaU 
VOL  HL  Z9fU 
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general's  brother,  and  tells  us,  that  the  family  estate  was 
worth  two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  which  he  uas  obliged 
to  dispose  of,  to  pay  the  fines  laid  upon  him  for  his  non- 
conformity. It  is  however  strange,  thai  every  one  of  the 
general* s  nephews  and  nieces,  by  his  sister  Susannah,  who 
married  a  gentleman  at  Minehead,  in  Somersetshire,  should 
be  totally  unacquainted  with  this  transaction,  and  that 
none  of  the  hmily  should  be  able  to  give  any  account  of 
that  matter;  and  therefore  it  seems  to  be  justly  doubted 
whether  there  be  any  truth  in  the  story,  or  whether  it  is 
only  grounded  on  there  being  a  considerable  family  of  his 
name  settled  in  that  province,  one  of  whom,  when  it  was 
in  private  hands,  was  a  lord  proprietor. 

In  a  iiie  ol  him,  written  by  Dr.  Johnson,  in  ihe  Gen- 

/  tleman's  Magazine,  vol.  X.  tliere  is  a  circumstance  recorded 
that  we- have  not  fuund  elsewhere,  nor  do  we  know  the 
authority  on  which  it  is  grounded.  It  is  said,  thai  while 
Blake  was  cruisiug  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  February 
1650-5  1,  he  met  with  a  French  ship  of  considerable  force, 
and  commanded  the  captain  to  come  on  board,  there 
being  then  no  war  declared  between  the  two  iKuions.  'J  he 
captain,  wlien  he  came,  vvas  asked  whether  he  was  will- 
ling  to  lay  down  his  sword  and  yield."  This  he  gallantly 
refused,  though  in  his  enemy's  power.  Blake,  scorning  to 
take  the  advantage  of  an  artitice,  and  detesting  the  ap- 
pearance of  treachery,  told  him,  That  he  was  at  liberty 
to  go  hack  to  his  ship,  and  det'end  it  as  long  as  he  could.'* 
The  captaiti  willingly  accepted  the  offer,  and  alter  a  light 

.  of  two  hours,  conf^essed  himself  conquered,  kissed  his  sword, 
and  surrendered  it. 

In  the  same  author  there  ar6  some  remarks  concerning 
91ake*8  conduct,  in  the  battle  which  he  fought  with  the 
Dutch,  on  the  29th  of  November,  1652,  that  appear  wor- 
thy of  attention.  "  There  are,**  says  be,  somefimes  obser« 
vattons  and  enquiries,  which  all  historians  seem  to  decline 
by  agreement,  of  which  this  action  may  afford  us  an  ex-  - 
ample.  Nothing  appears  at  the  tirst  view  more  to  demand 
our  curiosity,  or  atlbrd  matter  tor  exami nation,  than  this 
wild  encountei  ol' twenty-two  ships,  wuh  a  lorce,  accord- 
ing to  their  accounts  who  tavo'ir  tlie  Dutch,  three  times 

'  superior.  Nothing  can  juslity  a  commander  in  I'lgbting 
under  such  disadvantages,  but  the  nnpossibilitv  of  rcireat- 
ing.  But  what  hindered  Blake  from  retiring  as  well  l)efore 
|he  %ht  as  after  it  ?  Vo  &ay  l^e  was  igaurant  o(  tUe  strength 
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of  the  Dutch  fleet,  is  to  impute  tn  him  a  very  criminal  de- 
gree ot  negligence;  and  ai  least  it  n)ust   be  contessed^ 
that,  iroui  the  time  he  saw  tliem,  he  could  not  but  know 
that  they  were  too  powerful  to  be  Ojiposed  by  him,  and 
even  then  there  was  time  tor  retreat.    I  o  urge  the  ardour 
of  his  sailors,  is  to  divest  him  of  the  authority  of  a  connnano 
der,  aud  to  charge  him  with  the  most  reproachful  weakness 
that  can  eiiter  into  the  character  of  a  general.    To  men- 
tion the  impetuosity  of  his  own  courage*  is  to  make  the 
blame  of  his  temerity  equal  to  the  praise  of  lits  valour ; 
which  seems,  indeed,  to  be  the  most  gentle  censure  that 
the  truth  of  history  will  allow.  We  must  then  aHmit,  amidst 
our  eul Cities  and  applauses,,  that  the  great,  the  wise,  and 
the  valiant  Blake,  was  once  betrayed  to  an  inconside- 
rate and  desperate  enterprize,  by  the  resistless  ardour  of 
his  own  spirit,  and  a  noble  jealousy  of  the  honour  of  his 
country."    This  quotation  we  ret  an  for  the  purpose  of 
addinGr,  that  if  the  author  had  lived  in  liie  times  of  a  St. 
Vincent  and  a  Nelson,  iie  would  have  probably  viewed 
BlakeN  lemer  ty  in  a  tlirterent  light. 

Blake  behaviour  to  his  brotber  Benjafnin  has  been  de- 
servedly celebrated  as  one  of  the  iK>l)lest  instances  of 
justice  to  bis  country,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  tender- 
ness to  a  friend  and  relation,  that  can  be  met  uitli  in  an- 
cient or  movk-rn  history.  When  that  broiher  beiraved 
cowardice  in  the  lir.si  trial,  he  inimetliately  broke  and  sent 
him  home,  as  unworthy  of  ihe  nation's  pay.  Yet  the  want 
of  military  virtue  did  not  lessen  the  ties  of  fraternal  affec- 
tion, and  he  left  Ins  brother  to  enjoy  that  estate  which  he 
might  be  qualified  to  adorn  in  private  life. 

Mr.  Hume's  character  of  our  great  admiral  is  drawn  up 
with  that  historian's  usual  elegance  and  spirit.  "  Never  man, 
so  zealous  for  a  faction,  was  so  much  respected  and  esteemed 
even  by  the  opposite  factions.  He  was,  by  principle,  an 
inflexible  ^republican ;  and  the  late  usurpations,  amidst  all 
the  trust  and  caresses  which  he  received  from  the  ruling 
powers,  were  thought  to  be  very  little  graieful  to  him.  *  It 
is  still  our  duty,*  he  said  to  the  seamen,  *  to  fight  for  our 
country,  into  whatever  hand*  the  government  may  fall.* 
Disinterested,  generous,  liberal ;  ambitious  only  of  true 
glory,  dreadful  only  to  his  avowed  enemies  ^  he  fomus  one 
of  the  most  perfect  characters  of  that  a^e,  and  ilte  least 
stained  witli  those  t  riors  and  violences,  utiieh  were  then 
6u  piedouiiaauu    1  he  ^fOLectur  ordered  huu  a  pouipuus 
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funeral  at  the  public  charge  :  but  the  tears  of  his  country- 
juei)  were  the  most  honourable  panefjvric  on  his  nicmory."  * 

BLAKIl  (Thomas),  an  English  puritan  divine,  was  born 
in  Statibrclshire  in  1597,  and  in  1616  was  entered  of  Christ 
Churchy  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degrees,  and  weafc 
into  the  church*  Id  164S  he  sided  with  the  ruling  party, 
subscribed  the  covenanti  and  became  pastor  of  St.  Alc» 
xnond's  in  Shrewsbury,  and  afterwards  of  Tainworth  io 
Staffordshire,  where  he  was  also  one  of  the  committee  for 
the  ejection  of  those  who  were  accounted  ignorant  and 
scandalous  ministers  and  schoolmasters.'*  He  died  in 
June,  1657,  and  was  buried  in  Tamworth  church,  after  a 
funeral  sermon  preached  by  the  famous  Mr.  Anthony  Bur* 
gess,  of  Sutton  Colfield* 

He  wrote,  besides  some  controversial  tracts  on  Infant 
Baptism,  l.  ^  Vindicie  Fcederis,  a  treatise  of  the  covenant 
of  God  with  mankind,  &c.**  Lond.  K>53,  4to.  2.  *^  The 
Covenant  sealed,"  ibid.  4to,  1655  ;  and  several  single  ser-- 
mens,  and  meditations  entitled  Living  IVuths  in  dying 
times,"  1665,  12mo.  Burgess's  Funeral  Sermon  for  hitn 
printed.  LoikI.  1658,  4to,  hut  be^  ame  so  scarce,  that 
Wood  informs  us  he  could  nearer  se  e  a  copy,  oi-  f  rvvise  he 
would  have  enlarged  his  account  fr  om  it.  There  is  but 
little  in  it,  however,  of  personal  character.  The  funeral 
*  oration  printed  along  with  it,  and  spoken  by  one  Shaw,  a 
schoolmaster,  is  a  curious  speciuien  of  pedantic  imagery.* 

BLANC.    See  LK BLANC. 

BLANCARD,  or  BLANCKAERT  (Nicholas),  a  clas- 
sical editor,  was  born  at  Leyden,  of  a  noble  family,  Dec. 
11,  1625,  and  was  educated  under  Boxhorn  and  Golius. 
He  had  scarcely  arrived  at  his  twentieth  year,  when  he 
was  invited  to  become  professpr  of  history  at  Steinfurth. 
This  he  resigned  in  1650  for  the  chair  of  history  and  an« 
tiquities  at  Middlebur^h,  but  this  school  falling  into  decay, 
Blancard  removed,  to  Heeren-veen  in  Friseland,  where  he 
practised  physic.  In  November  1669,  he  was  appointed 
Greek  professor  at  Franeker.  At  these  different  places  he 
published,  1.  an  edition  of  Quintus  Curtius,*'  with  notes, 
Leyden,  1649,  8vo.    2,  **  Florus,"  with  his  own  added  to 

'  Bio;r  Brit. — Cpu.  Diet. — Johnson's  Works. — Tiu- first  regolar  life  of  Blake 
eppeared  m  Lives  Foreign  and  EDgli«b»  vol.  11.  1704,  8vo, 

•  E<«  gr.  **  Being  aensible  of  oy  aittpefaction«  I  de*ire,  out  el  &  pieut  pottcy, 
to  supply  my  drynesae,.  by  taking  your  tears,  and  pntUogUiei^  totq  my  pumpi 
so  hopin;?  tn  rf>vive  mine  own,  wbicb  yet  i  judge  AfetsUier  droirned  IbM 
<^y«U  up  1"— Alb.  Ox.  voL  XI, 
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liie  Variorum,"  ibid.  1650,  8vo;  Fianrker,  ir.OO,  lio.  8.- 
•*  Arrian's  Alexander/*  not  in  much  es>iuiiation,  Amster- 
dam, 1668,  8vo.  4.  "  Arriani  Tactica,  Periplus,  de  Ve- 
naiiuae ;  Epicteti  Enclnridion,'*  &c.  Amst.  1683,  8vo. 
5.  "  Harpocrationis  Lexicon,'*  Leyden,  1G83,  4to.  6. 
**Piulippi  CypriiChronic  oM  ecclesiie  Gra^cia:,"  Kranc.1679, 
4to,  the  first  edition,  which  Blaiicard  copied  iroin  a  ma- 
nuscript brought  from  Constaniinopir,  and  translnterl  it 
into  Latm.  7.  "  Thomai  Magistri  diciionunn  Atticarum 
eciogsE,"  Fran.  1690,  8vo,  repnnted  1698,  with  notes  by 
Lambert  Bos.  In  the  fine  edition  of  Thomas  published  by 
Bernard  in  1757,  this  text  of  Blancard  is  adopted  as  well 
as  Bos's  notes.  In  Burmann's  Sylioge,"  are  three  let* 
ters  of  Blancard^s.  Me  bad  began  to  prepare  an  edition  of 
Thucydides,  but  owing  to  bis  age  and  infirmities  was 
obliged^  about  the  year  1690,  to  give  up  bis  literary  la- 
bours.   He  died  May  15,  1703.^ 

BLANCARD  (Stephen),  son  to  the  preceding,  was  ati 
eminent  physician  at  Franeker,  and  one  of  the  most  vo- 
luminous compilers  of  his  time.  He  published  large  works 
on  every  branch  of  medicine  and  surgery,  taken  from  all 
preceding  and  even  contemporary  authors,  without  either 
judgment  or  honesty;  for  while  he  took  eveiy  thing  good 
and  bad  which  he  could  find,  he  in  general  published  all 
as  his  own.  IJis  ^*  Anatomia  praciica  rationalis,"  iu6'S; 
would  have  hecn  a  iist'tul  work,  li  ui  it  not  partaken  Iuq 
much  ol  indiscriminate  horruuiug  :  hut,  perhaps,  that  for 
whicii  [le  is  bi'*.t  known  is  iiis  Lexicon  medicum  Grirco- 
Latiiiuni,"  ulncU  has  gone  through  a  great  many  editi()[is, 
some  of  which  have  been  improved  hy  more  able  scholars. 
The  best,  we  believe,  is  that  printed  at  Louvain,  1754, 
2  vols.  Svo.    An  Englisii  transhition,  under  tiie  title  of  the 

Physical  Dictionary,"  printed  iirsl  in  1G93,  8vo,  was  for 
some  time  a  popular  book,  untd  supplanted,  if  we  mistake 
not,  by  Quincey's.  Huller  and  Manget  have  given  lists  of 
Blancard^s  numerous  works,  but  neither  gives  much  of  his 
personal  history.  There  was  a  collection  of  what  probably 
were  esteemed  the  best  of  his  pieces,  printed  at  Leyden^ 
4to,  1701,  under  the  title  of  Opera  medica,  tbeoretica^ 
practica  et  ehinirgica.  * 

BLANCUAllD  (James),  an  eminent  painter,  called  the 
•  French  Titian,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1600.    He  learned  the 
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rndimeats  of  his  profession  tinder  bts  uncle  Nicholas  BeT<* 
ioriy  but  left  him  at  twenty  yean  of  age  with  an  intention 
to  travel  to  Italy.  He  stopped  at  Lyons  in  his  way  thither, 
where  he  staid  for  some  tiAie;  and  durinpr  his  residence 
here  reaped  both  profit  and  amusement.  He  passed  on 
Rome,  where  he  continued  alxnit  two  years.  Frosu  tlieiice 
he  went  to  Venice,  where  he  was  so  much  pleased  with 
the  works  ot 'I  i.ian,  Tmturel,  and  Paul  Veronese,  that  he 
resolved  to  tollow  their  manner;  and  in  this  he  succeeded 
so  far,  that  at  his  return  to  Paris  he  soon  got  into  high 
employment  ;  bt  in«i;  c;encrally  esteemed  for  llie  iiOve!tv, 
beauty,  anti  force  ot  his  [)enci!.  lie  painted  two  galleries 
at  Paris,  one  belonging  to  the  first  president,  Perrault,  and 
the  other  to  uionsieur  de  Bullion,  supcrintendant  of  the 
fioances.  But  his  c  npital  pieces  are  those  in  tbe  church  of 
Notre  Dame,  St,  Andrew  kneeling  before  the  cross,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  descending.  Blanchard  was  in  a  likely 
'  way  of  making  his  fortune  ;  but  a  fever  and  an  impostbume 
in  the  lungs  carried  him  off  in  his  thirty-eigbth  year.  Of 
all  the  French  painters  blanchard  was  esteemed  the  beat 
colourist,  having  studied  this  branch  with  great  care  in  tbe 
Venetian  school.  There  are  few  grand  compositions  of 
his ;  but  what  he  has  left  of  this  kind  shew  him  to  have 
had  great  genius.  He  was  mostly  taken  up  with  Madonnas, 
halfJengths,  which  prevented  his  employing  himself  in 
subjects  of  greater  extent. ' 

BLANCHET  (FaANcis),  a  French  abb6  of  considerable 
talents  and  amiable  character,  was  bor;i  at  Angerville, 
near  Cliartres,  Jan.  26,  1707,  of  poor  parciits,  who  were, 
however,  enai)led  to  give  him  an  edutaLion,  to  coinplcie 
which  he  came  to  Paris.  In  1724  he  entered  amunu  the 
Jesuits  as  a  noviciate,  but  did  not  remain  lonuj  among 
them  :  yet  he  was  highly  esteemed  by  bis  masters,  and 
preserved  the  fneiulship  of  the  eminent  Jesuits  Brumoy, 
Bougennt,  and  Castel.  Tl<»  then  employed  hinrsclf  in 
education,  and  taught,  wiili  mucii  reputation,  rhetoric  and 
the  classics  in  two  provincial  colleges,  until  the  weak  state 
of  his  health  obi ii^ed  him  to  restrict  his  labours  to  the  of- 
fice  of  private  tutor,  an  ofRce  which  he  rescued  iirom  tbe 
contempt  into  which  it  had  fallen,  by  taking  equal  care  of 
the  morals  and  learning  of  his  pupils,  all  of  whom  did  him 
credit  in  both  respects*   Being  a  lover  of  independence^ 
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he  resigno'l  his  canonry  in  ihe  Cculie  lr;!!  of  Boulogne,  and 
when  appuiiited  one  of  the  interpreters  of  the  king's  li- 
brary, ^the  same  scruples  induced  him  to  decline  it,  until 
M.  Bignon  assured  him  that  the  place  was  given  him  as  the 
reward  of  his  merit,  and  required  no  sacrifices.  Soon  after 
he  wa^  appointed  censor^  but  upon  condition  that-he  should 
have  nothing  to  censure,  aod  he  accordingly  accepted  the 
title,  but  refuse.d  the  salary ;  and  his  friends,  having  thus 
far  overcome  his  repugnance  to  offices  of  this  description^ 
procured  him  the  farther  appointment  of  keeper  of  the 

.  books  in  the  king^s  cabinet  at  Versailles.  Yet  this  courtly 
situation  was  not  at  all  to  his  mind,  and  he  resigned  in 
order  to  go  and  live  in  obscurity  at  St.  Germain^en-laye, 
where  he  died  Jan.  29,  1794,  at  about  eighty.  His  dis- 
position was  amiable  in  society,  where,  however,  he  seU 

.  dom  apfieared  ;  but  he  became  gloomy  and  melancholy  in 
the  solitude  to  wiiich  lie  condemne;!  himself.  Premature 

*  infirmities  had  considerably  altered  his  temper.  He  u  .i5i 
opprujvsed  with  vapours,  from  which  he  sull^  red  alone,  aud 
by  whitli  he  was  afraid  of  making  others  suH'er-  It  was 
this  that  nuule  liim  seek  retirement.  6uch  as  1  am,''  said 
he,  **  I  iDD^L  Ijear  with  myself;  but  are  others  obliged  to 
bear  with  n^e  ?  I  really  think,  if  I  had  not  tlie  support  and 
consoUiiuns  of  religion,  I  should  lose  uiy  senses."  By 
nature  disnuerested,  he  constantly  refused  favours  and 
benehts,  and  it  was  with  great  diiHculty  he  could  be  made 
to  accept  of  any  thing.  The  advancement  of  his  friends, 
however,  was  not  so  indifferent  to  him  as  his  own  |  and  he 
was  delighted  when  they  were  promoted  to  any  lucrative 
or  useful  place.  Living  in  this  retired  manner,  he  was 
scarcely  known  to  the  public  till  after  his  death*  Of  bit 
writing  are  the  Vari6t^s  morales  et  amnsantes,**  1784^ 
2  vols.  12mo,  and  Apologues  et  contet  orientaux,**  1785, 
8vo;  in  both  which  he  shews  himself  a  man  of  much 
reading,  and  who  has  the  talent  of  writing  with  sentiment, 
philosophy,  and  taste^  There  are  likewise  by  him  several 
little  pieces  of  poetry,  of  the  light  and  agreeable  kind,  of 
which  the  gpreater  part  were  attributed  to  the  best  poets  of 
the  time,  who  did  not  shew  any  vehement  disdain  at  the 
imputation  ;  whie'n  made  liie  al)hc  Blanchet  say,  I  am 
deliuhted  that  the  ric  h  adopt  my  children.*'  These  he 
would  lend  to  his  iVieiids  on  the  most  solemn  piomises  to 
return  tliein  witiiout  copying,  or  suHcriiig  them  to  he 
copied,  and  would  often  be  extremely  auiiious  if  they  were 
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not  returned  within  tbe  time  specifiedi  when  be  mnke^ 
diately  consigued  theqi  to  the  flames.  One  of  hb  poeoifly 
Itdi^er,  appean  to  have  escaped  this  fkte^  an  odexin  the 
existence  of  God,  which  was  published  in  17849  with  his 
*^Vnes  sur  IVducation  d*uii  prince^**  12nio.  Dusaulx, 
bis  relation,  wrote  an  arousing  life  of  the  abb^  'which  i» 
pie6xed  to  the     Apologues/*  ^ 

BLANCHET  (Thomas),  a  punter,  bora  at  Paris  in 
1617,  the  disciple  and  friend  of  Poussin  and  Albano,  was 
appointetl  professor  oK  paiiuing;  by  the  academy  ot  Paris, 
though  absent,  aiiti  iheretore  coiitrai y  to  established  ciis- 
toin  ;  hul  Blanchet  was  accuuuted  deserving  of  this  (1«  {>;ir- 
turc  iVoai  the  rules.  Le  Brun  presented  his  picture  i'or 
reception,  representing  Cadmus  killing  a  dragon.  He  . 
spent  a  part  ot"  his  life  at  Lyons,  and  there  died  in  1689. 
A  ceiling  at  the  tu\vn-liou>e  of  that  place,  m  which  Blan- 
chet displayed  the  uhole  torce  of  his  talents,  was  burnt  by 
fire  in  1674,  and  the  rest  of  his  works  perished  in  the  revo- 
lutioiiary  destruction  to  which  that  city  w.as  doomed  in 
1793.  This  painter  excelled  in  history  and  portraits.  His 
touches  ^re  bold,  agreeable,  and  easy,  his  drawing  correct, 
and  his  colouring  excellent.  Several  of  his  pictures  were 
formerly  at  Paris.* 

BLAND  (Elizabeth),  a  lady  remarkable  both  ibr  her 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language,  wd  for  a  peculiar 
skilfulness  in  writing  it,  was  bom  about  the  time  of  the 
restoration,  and  was  daughter  and  heir  of  Mr»  Robert 
Fisher  of  Long-acre.  April  26,  1681,  she  married  Mr. 
Nathanael  Bland  (then  a  linen*dfaper  in  London,  after- 
wards lord  of  the  manor  of  Beeston  in  Yorkshire)^  by  whom 
she  had  six  children,  who  all  died  in  llieir  infiyicy,  except* 
iug  one  son  named  Joseph,  and  a  daughter  called  Martha, 
who  was  married  to  Mr.  George  Moore  of  Beeston.  She 
was  instructed  in  the  Hebrew  lan<]ruaiz;e  by  the  lord  Van 
Helmoiit,  which  she  understood  lu  buc  h  a  device  uf  per- 
fection, that  she  taught  it  to  her  son  and  daughter. 

Amoij^  the  curiosities  of  the  Royal  Society  is  preserved 
of  her  writing,  a  phyhictery  in  Hebrew,  of  which  Dr.  Grew 
has  given  us  a  descripilun  in  his  *'  Account  of  rarities  pre- 
served at  Gresham  coiicL^e, London,  1681,  folio.  It  was 
Hhitea  by  her  at  tbe  rei^uest  of  Mr.  Thoresby,  and  she 
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|tTe  it  to  tbat  repositor3r«  By  the  two  pedigrees  of  the 
Sillily,  printed  in  Mr.  Tboreaby'A  Daeaius  Leodien$i% 
paorea209  «nd  587,  it  seema  tlittt  she  w«A  Uving  in  1712. 
This  18  all  the  account  we  have  been  able  to  procure  either 
of  her  or  her  wcitingSy  which  probably  were  considemUe^ 
a$  her  attatoineiita  in  thia  one  bnnoh  of  learoing  were  ao 

UQCOOinOR.* 

BLANDRATA  (Groroe),  ammn  who  acqi^ired  acane 
frae  in  the  sixteenth  oeutiiry  by  the  shallow  pretence  of 
frae  inquiry,  was  bom  in  the  marquisate  of  Salozzo  in 
Italy*   He  appeara  to  have  sindied  niediciQe»  and  for  some 
time  practised  with  reputation,  bat  the  various  opinions 
which  arose  out  of  the  reformation  from  popery  in  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  sixteenth  cei\tury,  having  excited  his  cu- 
riosity in  no  common  degree,  he  detei  imned  to  try  them 
all,  iiiid  began  wuh  abandoning  the  priucifjU  s  of  popery  in 
which  he  had  been  ethicated,  for  thase  ot  Luther,  which 
he  quitted  soon  after  for  tliose  of  Calvin.    Not  satisfied 
with  tiiis,  he  wished  to  retrace  more  ancient  opinions,  em- 
braced those  of  Arms,  tiien  inclined  to  the  doctrines  of 
Paul  (j{  Sumosata,  ami  tinally  struck  out  of  his  creed  all 
ht'lu  riii  the  incarnation  and  the  Trinity,  maintainin<r  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  and  no  more  deservmg  of 
rehf;ious  worship  than  any  other  man.  Stoclted  with  these 
notions,  as  well  as  with  his  pro£sssional  kuowiedge,  he  bad 
the  ambition  to  propagate  the  one  and  practise  the  other 
in  Germany^  Poiaud,  and  Transylvania,    In  Foii^nd  be 
became  physician  to  the  queen  of  Sigisauind  Augustus^  and 
having  insinuated  himself  Into  the  good  graoes  of  that 
"  prince,  began  to  oommtmisate  to  him  his  religious  opinion% 
and  after  some  time  returned  to  Italy,  where  the  Aneedom 
he  took  in  divulging  these  occasioned  bis  being  shut  up  in 
the  prison  of  the  inquisition  at  Pavia.    Having,  howevefv 
contrived  to  make  his  escape,  he  went  to  Genevu,  and 
became  a  warm  admirer  of  the  opinions  of  Servetus,  who 
had  recently  been  put  to  death  for  oppui^ning  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.   On  this,  Calvin,  after  liaving  in  vain  en* 
deavoured  to  reclaim  him  by  conference  and  correspond^ 
ence,  gave  him  np  to  justice,  which  Bhmdrata  escaped  by 
makino^  professiuu  ot  Calvinism,  to  which  he  adhered  loniy 
enou^li  in  reach  Poland,  where  the  imposition  was  de-* 
iected.    At  this  time,  John  Sigiamund,  piiuce  gi'  Iraut 
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sylvania,  appointed  him  his  physician  ;  and  being  a  man  of 
skill  he  found  means  to  insinuate  his  principles  in  the  fami- 
lies which  employed  him,  ]n  i566,  at  Alba  Julia,  in  the 
presence  of  the  court,  he  held  a  public  conference  against 
the  Lutheraosy  which  lasted  ten  days,  and  ended  in  brings 
hig  orer  the  prince  and  the  nobles  of  Tfansylvania  to  um- 
tarianism.  An  account  of  this  conference  was  printed  in 
1568,  4to,  entitled  "  Brevis  enarrario  disputation  is  Al- 
bansD  de  Deo  trino  et  Christo  duplici."  On  the  death  af 
Sigismund,  be  came  a  third  time  into  Poland,  and  was 
appointed  phyrician  and  counsellor  to  king  Stephen  Bat- 
tori  ;  bnt  as  he.  found  this  monarch  nnfiiendly  to  hit  reti« 
glous  tenets,  he  withdiew  himself  from  the  unitarians,  for 
which  he  was  severely  cen%nred  by  Socinns,  who  hoped 
to  have  found  him  an  able  assistant,  and  had  invited  him 
to  Polattd  widi  that  view*  This  was  the  last  of  his  manj 
changes  of  opinion ;  for  soon  after,  a  nephew  wboin  be  had 
threatened  to  disinherit,  on  account  of  his  attachflMttt  to 
popery,  put  him  to  death  in  violent  quarrel,  which  per- 
haps he  had  provoked  for  the  purpose.  This  appears  to 
have  taken  place  some  time  between  \565  and  1392, 
He  gave  so  little  satisfaction  to  any  party,  tliat  all  considered 
his  death  as  a  judgment  on  bis  apostacy.  Blandrata  s  works 
are  in  Sandius's  Anti-Trinitarian  library.* 

BLANKENBURG  (Christian  Fkederic  de),  a  Ger- 
man writer  of  some  note,  was  born  at  Colberg  in  Pomera- 
nia,  Jan.  24,  1744,  and  entered  into  the  Prussian  service 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
during  the  seven  years  war.  After  having  been  in  the  army 
for  twenty-one  years,  the  bad  state  of  his  health  obliged 
him  to  solicit  his  discharge,  which  was  granted  him  witk 
the  rank  of  captain,  and  firom  that  time  lie  took  up  his  leai- 
dence  at  Leipsici  devoting  his  time  to  literaijr  studies  and 
pnisulti.    He  wat  a  nan  of  good  taste,  as  well  as  judg- 
snenti  and  had  a  retf  great  memory.    His  original  worhe 
werOf  1.  **An  essay  on  Romance/'  Leipstc,  1774,  SvtK 
8«  ^^  A  anpplement  to  Sulser^s  Universal  Theoij  of  th^ 
Fine  Aflai**  1796 — 67,  four  parts,  8to,  reprinted  at  Leipaic^ 
1792—94.  S.    On  the  Gerauui  language  and  litefature,** 
printed  in  Addung's  Magazine  for  1784.   He  was  very 
desiroos  of  intiodacing  Enslish  Uteratnie  into  his  conntiy^ 
and  with  tUa  view  pabKned  Germaa  tiaotlatlonsy  with 
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ttteAd  nolasy  of  Dr.  Gilbert  Stoart^f  View  of  Sodety,  Leip- 
ac,  1779,  8vo;  Dr*  Johosoii^s  Lira  of  the  Poets,  Alien* 
bttfgb,  l7St~1785,  8vo;  and  Or.  Gillies^s  History  of 
Gfoece^  Leipsic,  1787,  &c.   He  died  May  4,  1796.* 

BLANKOF  (JOHK  Tficmisz),  a  painter  of  great  abilities^ 
was  bom  at  Alkmaar  in  1628,  and  received  his  earliest  in<* 
stniction  (rom  Arent  Tierling :  bnt  afterwards  he  was  suc« 
cessively  the  disciple  of  Peter  Scbeyenhurg  and  Cffsar  Van 
Everdingen.  When  he  had  spent  some  years  with  those 
masters,  he  went  to  Rome,  where,  during  his  continuance 
in  that  citv,  he  carefully  copied  the  works  of  the  best 
masters,  and  was  admitted  into  the  society  of  Flemish 
painters  called  BtJifvogels,  who  ^ave  him  the  name  of  Jan 
Maat  (winch  in  Dutch  sigiiihcs  mate  or  companion),  and 
by  that  name  he  is  most  generally  known.  His  subjects 
were  landscapes,  wixh  views  of  rivers  or  sea-shores,  havens- 
or  ports,  whieli  he  executed  with  a  light  free  pencil;  and 
in  the  representation  of  storms  and  calms  (a«?  nature  was 
alvvavs  his  model)  he  described  those  subjects  with  great 
truth,  exactness,  and  neatness  of  handling.  The  pictures 
of  this  Q^LSter  which  are  most  commended  are  the  Italian 
sea-portSy  with  vessels  lying  before  them.  He  possessed  a 
lively  imagination  ;  nor  was  his  hand  less  expeditious  than 
his  thoughts ;  and  the  connoisseurs  agreed  in  opinion,  that 
if  he  bad  bestowed  more  labour  on  bis  pictures  than  he 
usually  did,  so  as  to  finish  them  more  highly,  he  would 
ceruinly  ha?e  destfoyed  a  great  deal  of*  their  spirit,  force, 
and  effect.  His  most  capital  performance  is  a  view  of  the 
sea-shor^  with  the  waves  retiring  at  ebb  tide ;  whick  Is 
described  by  Houbraken  as  being  wonderfully  beaotifal 
and  natoraL   He  died  in  1670.  * 

BLASE,  a  saint  and  martyr,  and  according  to  the  Bre* 
viary,  bishop  of  Sebasta  in  Cappadooia,  deserves  this  slight 
notice,  as  a  person  of  great  note  among  the  vulgar,  who  iu 
their  processions  of  the  wool-trade,  always  carry  an  efBgies 
or  representation  of  him,  as  the  inventor  or  patron  of  their 
art  of  combing  it.  There  was  an  order  of  knighthood  «lso 
instituted  in  honour  of  iiim  ;  LLudiiis  day,  whicli  stands  n6w 
marked  m  our  Calendar,  was  Feb.  3.  He  sudered  death 
in  the  reign  of  Dioclesiau,  about  the  year  2 S3,  according 
to  the  Legenda  Aurea,  but  the  English  version  of  that 
book  has  t^e  year  3&7,  neither  of  which  dates  are  stnctiy 
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trtief  UDce  Dioclesiaii  did  not  succeed  to  the  empire  till 
the  year  284,  and  died  before  the  hitter  date.  Before  hi» 
deathy  which  was  by  beheacling,  he  was  whipped,  and  had 
his  flesh  tora  ferreis  pectinibusy  witli  iron  combs ;  mnd  this 
MMQAS  to- be  the  only  foundatton  for  tlie  respect  paid  to  bis 
meoiwy  by  wool-cooibers.  Thus  far  the  learned  and- 
fjiiary  Dr.  Pegge,  in  a  letter  cm  the  histoiy  of  St.  Blase ; 
but  Boiler^  in  his  Lives  of  the  Saints/'  fises  his  death  in 
the  yeKr,3t6y  when  he  was  martyred  in  the  peisecatibn  oC 
LicinittSi  by  the  conmand  of  AgricohMis,  govefnor  of  Cap* 
padoda  and  the  lesser  Annenia.  \ 

BLAYNEY  (Benjaiun),  D.  D.'  an  esiinent  Hebrew  eri« 
ticy  canon  of  Christ  church,  regius  profesaor  of  Hebrew  in 
ttie  unlfersity  of  Oxford^  1787^  and  rector  of  Polshot,  waa 
first  of  Worcester  college,  where  he  proceeded  M.  A.  1753; 
afterwards  fellow  of  ilertford  collcu:e,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  B.  D.  176S,  ami  ot  D.  1).  1787  ;  and  was  installed 
Hebrew  professor  Dec.  7.  oi  tliat  vear-    He  was  also  some 
time  a  Whitehall  preacher.     He  disiniguiishtd  himscir 
greatly  as  a  scriptural  coTmuenUtor  and  tran«?lator.  He 
published,  1.  "  A  dissn  tauon,  by  way  of  ctu]uirT  into  the 
true  import  and  application  of  the  Vision  rclatej  Dau.  ix. 
20  to  the  end,  usually  called  Daniel's  Prophecy  of  Seventr 
Weeks  ;  wiiii  occasioual  remarks  on  Michaelis's  leltr:  s  to  sir 
John  Pnn^U'  on  the  same  subject,  1775,"  4to.    2.  "  Jere- 
miah and  Lamentatioi>s,  a  new  translation,  with  notes  cri- 
tical, philosophical,  and  explanatory,  i7SV  8to.  3.  Th« 
Sign  given  to  Ahaz,  a  discourse  on  Isaiah  viL  14|  15,  16, 
deUverad  in  the  church  of  S«.  John,  Devises,  at  the 
biennial  visitatkm  of  Shute,  iord  bishop  of  Sarum,  July  26, 
17d6  ;  with  a  proposed  emendation  of  a  passage  in  Ilia  dia* 
■ertation  <m  Daniel,"  1706,  4ta    4.  *^  Christ  the  greater 
glory  of  the  temple,  a  sermon,  preached  beim  the  uni* 
Versity  of  Oxford,  at  Christ  church,  Nor.  9,  1788,'*  4tOi» 
f .  "  Zechariah,  a  new  translation,  with  notes  critical, 
*  philosophical,  and  explanatory;  and  an  Appendix,  in 
leply  to  Dr*  Creleigh*s  8ernm  on  Zechariah  L  8 — 1 1  (to 
which  it  fuUed,  a  new  edition,  with  aherattont,  of 
dMsertiilion  on  Danid),  1797,*'  4la   In  thia  cKssertatitm 
on  ilaniel  the  study  and  cridctsni  of  this  leariied  diyinw 
liToduoed  a  translation  very  diifeieni  tnm  that  in  the  com- 
ttion  Eiigiish  Btble^  as  w«3i  aa  from  that  of  Michaelis.  u 
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li  le»  liable  to  objection,  ptrticularly  as  it  has  no  recourse 
to  that  ingenious  but  uncertain  and  unsatisfying  method  of 
computation  by  lunar  years ;  it  extends  aUo  to  those  Tenet 
of  the  cliapter  which  Dr«  Michaelb  seemed  to  give  up  at 
inexplicable,  almost  in  despair  of  e¥er  attaining  a  probable 
aolutlon  of  the  difficulty.  The  translation  of  Jeremiah  and 
Lamentations  is  on  the  plan  of  Dr*  Lowth^s  Isaiah,  and 
doea  credit  to  its  author  both  as  a  translator  and  a  critic* . 
The  same  may  be  said  respecting  the  translation  of  Ze« 
chariah ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  the  candour  and  libera* 
lity  which  Dr.  Biayney  opposes,  in  \h\H  instance,  to  the  in« 
temperance  and  iiciiinony  ut  one  oi  Ins  aiitap^onisls,  do  him 
great  iiouonr.  The  doctor  also  look  uncoiiunon  pains  in 
correcting  liietext  of  ilie  edition  of  the  common  version  of 
the  English  Biljlc,  \^lli^h  was  printed  at  the  Clarendon 
press  in  1769,  4 to.  lie  made  a  irreat  number  of  additional 
rcfereiiLcs  m  the  margin,  and  produced  the  most  correct 
Bibie  HI  our  language  ;  but,  nnlortunately,  a  hirn^e  part  of 
the  impression  was  soon  after  burned  at  the  Bible  wnre- 
lionse  in  Paternoster  row,  and  it  is  now  ranked  among  the 
tnost  scarce  and  vahiable  editions. 

Dr.  Biayney  died  at  Polshot,  Sept.  20,  1801,  and  dim 
rected  by  will,  that  his  critical  papers  siiould  6rst  be  sub- 
mitted to  his  much-valned  patron  and  friend^  the  present 
bishop  of  Durham,  and  then  deposited  in  the  library  at 
Lambeth.  I'hey  consist  of,  1.  New  Tersion  of  the  Psalms, 
2  vols.  4ta  2.  Critical  comment  on  the  Psalms,  3  vola. 
4to.  3.  Notes  on  Isaiah,  3  vols.  4to.  4.  Remarks  on 
the  Minor  Prophets^  compared  with  bishop  Newcomers 
version  and  eommenury,  i  vol.  4to.  3.  Remarks  on  tlM 
Song  of  Moses^  Psalm  xviii«  compared  witli  fl  Sam.  nii ; 
and  Deborah's  Song ;  and  Jacob*8  Blessing,  Gen.  xlix ; 
and  Moses's  Blessing,  DeuLxxxiii;  and  Moses*s.  Moot* 
lory  Song,  Dent  zxxit  6.  Further  observations  on  some 
of  the  psalma;  and  on  some  chapters  of  Isaiah ;  and  on 
several  of  the  mioor  prophets,  particularly  Zcchariah, 
I  vol.  folio. ' 

BLEGNY  (Nicholas),  a  i  rencb  snrp^eon,  or  physician, 
of  the  scvunieentb  century,  by  uniting  ilie  qviiick  and  tbo 
regular^  acquired  a  considerable  de^xrce  of  repiiiaiiou,  and 
belongs  to  a  clcis>,  \\o  fear,  pretty  nuim^rons  in  otber  roun- 
(ric>  <i$  well  a;^  irrauce.    tie  began  ins  career  an  a  truss* 
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maker,  and  dien  placed  bimtelf  at  the  head  of  an  acaderoj 
of  his  own  creation  for  medical  discoverieay  the  memoirs  of 
which  were  poblished  monthly,  and  we  presume  there 
mutt  hare  been  some  papers  of  consequence  among  tfaem^ 
as  the  celebrated  Bonnet  translated  those  of  the  first  three 
years  into  Latin,  and  published  them  under  the  title  of 

Zodiacns  Medico-GallicQs,**  1680,  4to.  The  liberties^ 
howerer,  which  Biegny  took  with  the  characters  of  some 
physicians  of  reputation  occasioned  the  suppression  of  these 
memoirs  in  16^2,  yet  he  continued  to  write,  and  sent  his 
papers  to  one  Gauthier,  a  physician  of  Niort,  who  publish- 
ed them  at  Amsterdam  in  16*^4,  under  the  title  of  the 

Mercure  savant.'*  In  the  mea.n  time  Blcguy  endcMvoaied 
to  make  himself  famous,  and  that  nothirjg  mi«^ht  be  w'Hi>t- 
ing  to  shew  iiis  variety  of  talents  he  added  ;o  surpjerv  and 
pharmacy  a  course  of  lectures  on  wig-making.  For  s<  me 
time  he  appears  to  have  imposed  on  the  court  itself,  as 
we  find  that  in  1678  he  was  a[)poinit  d  surgeon  in  ordi- 
nary to  the  queen;  in  1 6S3  surgeon  in  oruinrrv  to  tire 
duke  of  Orleans;  and  in  1687,  physician  in  orditrary 
to  the  king:  but  in  1693,  his  real  character  becoming 
more  apparent,  he  was  stripped  of  these  honours  for  having 
attempted  to  establish  an  order  of  knighthoodi  and  seut  to 
prison  at  the  castle  of  Angers,  where  he  was  confined  for 
eight  years.  After  his  release^  he  retired  to  Avignon, 
where  he  died  in  1722,  aged  about  seventy.  He  published 
Tarious  works,  now  in  little  estimation. ' 

BLESS  (HEiiltY),  a  painter  of  histovy  and  landscape, 
was  horn  at  Bovine,  near  Dinant,  in  1480.  He  acquired 
his  skill  in  the  art  merely  by  the  strength  of  his  natural 
genius,  assisted  by  a  diligent  study  and' observation  of  the 
works  of  Patenier,  without  having  any  other  instractor : 
and  at  last  rendered  himself  very  eminent,  particularly  by 
his  landscapes.  His  best  performances  were  bought  up 
by  the  emperor  Rodolpb,  and  they  are  still  preserved  at 
Vienna.  His  style  of  com  position  in  historical  subjects 
resembled  the  style  of  the  Flemish  artists  of  that  age,  and 
exhibited  a  great  number  of  fi^^ure^  finished  with  extreme 
neatness.  But  he  crowded  several  subjeeti,  into  one  dc* 
sign;  as  in  his  picture  of  the  disciples  ai  tiuinaus,  he 
represented  not  only  that  incident,  but  in  different  groupes 
disposed  in  the  back  ground,  he  represented  likewise  the 
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di&rent  parts  of  the  paction  of  our  Ss?iour*  And  yet^ 
notwithstanding^  the  impropriety  of  that  manner  of  com- 
posing, his  pictures  were  so  delicately  pencilled  and  fi- 
nisbed,  and  bis  landscapes  in  particnlar  so  agreeably  in« 
^nted,  so  full  of  variety  and  well  executed,  tbateven  in- 
Italy  his  wofkn  were  io  great  requesi^  and  were  distin* 
gniahed  there  by  the  appellation  of  the  owl-pictures :  fii^ 
he  fixed  an  owl,  as  his  peculiar  mark,  in  every  picture  he 
painted  ;  by  which  the  works  of  thb  master  are  always  in* 
disputably  known.    He  died  in  1550.  ^ 

BLETERIE,  or  BLETTEKIE  (John  Philip  Rem:  i>h 
la),  was  born  ai  Uctiiics,  Feb.  i3j,  1696,  and  entered  early 
liito  ihc  congregation  of  the  oiatory,  where  he  was  a  dis- 
tinguished professor.  The  order  aganist  wigs,  which  seems 
to  have  raised  very  serious  scruples,  occasioned  his  quitting 
it ;  but  be  retained  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  his  former 
brethren.  He  then  went  to  Paris,  where  his  talents  pro- 
cured him  the  professorshij)  of  eloquence  in  the  college- 
royal,  and  a  place  in  the  academy  of  belles  lettres.  He 
published  several  works,  which  have  been  wcU  received  by 
the  public  :  I.  The  Life  ot  the  Emperor  Julian^^'  Paris, 
1735,  1746,  l2mo,  a  curious  performance,  well  written, 
and  distinguished  at  once  by  impartiaHty,  precision,  ele- 
gance and  judgment,  and  which  was  translated  into  Englisli 
under  the  inspection  of  Mr.  Bow}'cr  in  1746.^  2.  Tlie 
History  of  the£mperor  Jovian,'*  with  translattont  of  some 
works  of  the  emperor  Julian^  Paris,  1748,  S  yols.  12nio^  a 
boolt  no  less  valuable  than  the  former,  by  the  art  with 
which  the  author  has  selected,  arranged  and  established 
facts,  and  by  the  iVee  and  Taried  tnrns  of  the  translator. 
This  was  abridged  by  Mr.  Duncombe  in  the  Select 
Works  of  the  Emperor  Julian,'*  1784,  2  vols*  8to.  The 
life  of  Jovian,  however,  seems  much  inferior  to  that  of 
Julian.  But  the  difference  may  be  owing  to  the  character 
of  those  two  persons,  the  one  being  an  object  of  much 
more  interest  than  the  other.  3.  A  translation  of  some 
works  of  Tacitus,  Paris,  17  35,  2  vols.  12mo.  The  man- 
ners of  the  Germans,  and  the  life  of  Agricola,  are  the  two 
pieces  comprised  in  this  version,  which  is  equally  elegant 
and  faithfnl.  Prefixed  h  a  Life  of  Tacitus,  which  is  also 
worthy  of  this  writer,  and  was  admired  for  strengtli  of 
sentimeai  and  animatioD  of  style.   For  tbis  historian  the 
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ebb6  de  la  Bleterie  had  an  uncommoti  predilection  ;  he 
spoke  of  him  incessantly  to  his  frientis.  **  To  Tacitus," 
said  he,  **  1  am  much  indebted  ;  I  ought  there  Ion;  in  jus* 
tice  to  dtMUrate  to  his  glory  thff  refnainder  of  my  life.'* 
4.  **  Tiberius,  or  the  six  first  books  of  the  Annals  of  Ta- 
citus, translated  into  Fre  nch,"  Paris,  17<i8,  3  voU.  12tuo. 
This  work  was  not  so  popular  among  ins  countrymen,  who 
blame  the  affected  style,  and  they  very  seldom  dis- 
cover in  it  the  elegant  historian  q£  Julian*  It  occaaiooed 
at  the  time  these  two  lines : 

Des  dogam  de  Quesnel  un  triste  pros^yte 
£n  bouigeob  du  Maiais  fiut  pailer  Tscite. 

.This  translation  is  in  other  respects  sufBcienlly  exact 
5*  **  Letters  occasioned  by  the  account  of  Quietism  given 
by  M.  Phelipeaux,"  1733,  12mo.  This  pamphlet,  which 
is  scarce,  and  verj*  well  written,  contains  a  defence  of  the 
conduct  of  madame  de  Guyon.  6.  Some  highly  esteemed 
dissertations  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy  of  hrllcs 
lettres.  7.  Most  lunnble  Remonstrances  of  M.  de  Mun- 
tempuis;"  an  obscure  and  indifferent  \%ork,  iti  (a\  ()iir  of  a 
pedant,  who  had  made  himself  ritbculous  by  an  al)suid  and 
unlucky  adventure.  The  abbe  de  la  Bleierie  died  at  an 
advanced  age,  June  1,  1772.  lie  was  a  man  of  learning, 
attached  to  religion,  and  his  morals  did  not  bolie  bis 
principles.  His  knowledge  beinir  solid  and  diNCisitied, 
rc  luicred  liis  conversation  useful  and  interesting.  With 
sound  rather  than  brilliant  talents,  endowed  with  more 
judgment  than  imagination,  he  had  the  merit  of  knowing 
bow  to  choose  his  friends,  and  how  to  retain  them. 

Besides  the  works  above-mentioned^  Bleterie  was  editor 
of  Masclef 's  Hebrew  Grammar ;  when  studying  that  lan- 
guage he  took  a  fancy  to  Masclers  method,  and  in  order 
to  support  it,  published  a  work  entitled  *^  Vindiclee  me- 
thod i  Masclefianae,*'  in  elegant  Latin,  and  afterwards  in* 
serted  it  in  his  edition  of  the  grammar  published  in  1731. 
We  have  already  meutioned  that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  belles -lettres,  and  was  a  candidate  for  the 
.  French  academy.    His  rival  on  this  occasion  was  Racine, 
the  son,  but  both  were  rejected  as  Jansenists.  Bleterie 
submitted  to  the  disappointment,  and  when  bb  friends 
were  about  to  interest  themselves  in  the  repeal  of  this 
sentence  of  exclusion,  he  would  upon  no  account  co-ope- 
rate with  them,  contenting  himself  with  the  esteem  of  the 
academicians,  who,  the  prebideat  licauult  bays,  consi- 
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ilered  iinii  as  a  cuilea|^ue  of  whom  they  had  beeD  de* 
ed. ' 

BLOCII  (IVrvaK  Klip.zfr),  an  eminent  naturatlst,  and 
a  Jew  by  biidi,  was  born  at  Aiispech,  in  1723,  of  very 
poor  part  nts.  He  bei^an  to  study  very  late  ;  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  he  knew  ueitlicr  Gennaii  or  I.atin,  and  had  read 
only  son)e  oF  the  writings  of  the  Uahbis,  notwiilistanding 
\vhi<'h,  he  was  employed  as  a  tutor  iu  the  iaiuily  of  a  Jew 
surgeon  at  Hamburgh.  There  he  himseit'  was  taught 
German,  and  a  poor  Bohemi'an  CathoHc  gave  biiu  some 
int»tructioas  iu  Latin  ;  he  picked  up  also  some  knowledge 
•of  anatomy.  Afterwards  be  made  rapid  progress  in  re^- 
gainin*;  lost  time,  and  having  removed  to  live  with  some 
relations  he  Uad  at  fierliii*  he  applied  himself  with  eager- 
ness and  success  to  the  study  of  anatomy  and  natural  his- 
tory,  and  received  a  doctor's  degree  at  Francfort  on  the 
Oder,  wiih  which  he  returned  to  practise  as  a  physiciaa 
at  Berlin.  Here  the  celebrated  naturalist  Martini  procured 
him  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the  society  of  the  Curious 
in  oature/*  and  he  soon  became  highly  distinguished 
*  among  the  scientific  men  of  his  time.  He  died  Aug.  6, 
17i^9,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  His  ])ruieipal 
work  was  his  Natural  history  of  Fishes,  particularly  those 
of  the  Prussian  states,'*  four  parts,  Berlin,  1781  and  1782) 
large  4to.  He  wrote  afterwards  a  **  Natural  history  of 
foreign  Fishes,"  Berlin,  17S}-,  and  "The  natural  history 
of  German  Fisihes,'*  1782.  These  dilTerent  works,  of  whi<*h 
the  descriptions  are  in  German,  were  aftenvar^ls  united 
inuler  the  title  of  **  Ichthyology,  or  the  natural  history  of 
Fishes,"  Berlin,  1785,  12  vols.  4to,  published  by  subscrip- 
tion, in  seventy-two  parts;  the  text  was  translated  into 
Freneh  by  Laveaux,  and  was  publishe^l  in  12  vols.  fol.  and 
repriutetl  in  17  95.  This  is  nnciuesiionably  one  ot  ilie 
inf)st  splendid  books  in  natural  history,  but  the  aiiLiior, 
who  hatl  begun  to  have  his  drawing'^,  erigravings,  and  the 
colouring  executed  at  his  own  expence,  never  could  have 
completed  it,  had  not  his  countrymen  considered  it  as  a 
national  work,  and  princes,  nobles,  and  amateurs,  came 
forward  with  the  most  liberal  assistance*  and  enabled  him 
to  finish  the  last  six  volumes  upon  the  same  scale  of  eie« 
gance  as  Uie  former.  The  French  edition  in  12  vols.  Svo, 
Berlin^  1796^  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  former*  Bloch 
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wrote  also,  a  Treatise  on  the  gencraiioti  of  worms  in  the 
intestines,  and  on  die  method  of  destroying  tiiem,"  whicli 
gained  the  prize  offered  by  the  royal  society  of  Denujark, 
and  was  printed  at  Berlin,  i  78J,  4to,  and  a  "  Treatise  on 
the  waters  of  Pyimoat,*'  both  in  German,  Hamburgb, 
1774,  8vo.  > 

BLOCH  (GcOKGE  Castaneus),  bishop  of  Ripen, 
in  Denmark,  who  was  born  in  1717,  and  died  in  1775, 
cultivated  the  science  of  bo|any,  particularly  with  a  view 
to  illustrate  those  piisages  of  Scripture  in  which  plauti, 
•  '  &c.  are  mentioned.  In  1767,  be  published  at  Copen- 
bagen  "  Tentamen  Phoenicologicea  sacra,  sen  dissertatio 
emblematico-theologica  de  Palma,**  8vo,  a  work  containing 
many  cunoos  remarks  on  the  palm  or  date-tree  of  Pales- 
tine and  Idumea,  which- was  called  the  phoenix  by  the 
Greeks  and  most  of  the  eastern  nations.  It  ohtn  occurs 
in  the  Bible,  and  the  learned  author  has  coHected  and  ex> 
plained  the  several  passagesi,  This  speciet  of  palm  ii  the 
phoenix  dactylifera  of  mcxlem  botanists. — A  third  author  of 
the  same  name,  Johh  Erasmus  Bloch,  a  Danish  gardener, 
published  at  Copenhagen  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  culti* 
«  vati  ng  gardens^  under  the  tide  *^  Horticultura  Dapicas** 
1647,  4to.» 

BLOCK  (Joanna  Koeuten),  a  female  artist,  on  whose 
sini^ular  lalents  De^camps  has  hestuwed  a  loi^g  article,  was 
born  at  Anjsterdam,  Nov.  17,  1630.  Ucr  genius  first 
sliowed  itself  in  wax  models  ot  fruit,  &c.  beautifully  co- 
loured ;  she  then  engnived  wkh  diauiuud  on  crystal  and 
glass,  and  copied  painungs  in  coloured  silkt;,  but  at  last 
devoted  her  whole  time  to  cutting  paper,  in  which  she 
excelled.  Whatever  others  produced  in  a  print  by  a 
graver,  she  ejected  by  a  pair  of  scissars.  In  this  way  she 
exf*ruted  all  kinds  of  subjects  ;  hiiidsca[)es,  soa-picccs, 
animals,  ilowers,  &c.  and  even  portraits,  m  which  liie  re- 
semblance was  preserved  in  a  striking  degree.  This  new 
art  of  expressing  representations  of  objects  upon  white 
paper  became  the  object  of  universal  curiosity,  and  the 
artist  was  encouraged  by  all  the  courts  of  £urope.  The 
elector  Palatine  offered  her  a  thousand  florins  (about  an 
hundred  guineas)  fur  three  little  pieces,  which  she  refused. 
The  empress  of  Germany  gave  her  orders  for  a  trophy  * 
with  the  arms  of  the  emperor  Leopold  i*   In  this  piece 
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were  crowns  supported  by  eagles,  and  round  the  borders 
garlands  of  flowers,  and  other  ornaments  relutive  to  tlie 
subject,  for  which  ^lie  received  tour  ttjousand  florins.  She 
also  cut  the  portrait  of  the  eniperor,  whicti  in  Descamps' 
time  was  preserved  in  the  emperor's  cabinet  at  Vienna. 
Her  works  were  all  in  a  correct  aud  beautiful  style.  51ie 
died  Dec.  28,  I7l5.  * 

6LOJCMAET  (Abraham),  painter  of  landscape,  cattle, 
history,  and  portrait,  was  boga  at  Goreum  in  1564,  ac- 
.  eordiug  to  Uoubraken ;  but  according  to  Sandrart,  whose 
aothority  seems  to  claim  the  preference,  he  was  bom  ta  * 
1567,  and  lived  mostly  at  Utrecht.  In  his  youth  he  ap- 
plied himself  diligently  to  design  after  the  works  of  Francis 
Miona,  and  afterwards  received  instructions  from  several 
artbts  of  no  ^eat  repnte ;  but  the  power  of  his  own  ge« 
nins  prored  his  principal  director  in  the  art  of  painting. 
He  formed  a  manner  pecnliar  to  himself,  making  nature  his 
model  for  many  of  the  objects  he  painted,  particularly  his 
cattle^  in  which  he  excelled.  He  died  in  16*7.  Hq  left 
four  sons,  two  of  them,  Henry  and  Adrian,  were  artists 
of  eonsiderabie  merit,  but  inferior  to  the  youngest,  the 
subject  ot  the  following  article.' 

BLOi^MART  (Cornelius),  the  yuunc^est  son  of  Abra- 
ham, w^s  bori^  in  It  o  ),  at  Utrecht.     1  iic  tirj,t  principles 
of  drawing  and  paintnig  he  learned  from  his  father ;  but  - 
his  natural  inclination  for  the  art  of  engraving  was  so 
'    powerful,  that  he  applied  himself  wholly  to  the  pursuit  of 
it.    lie  first  studied  under  Crispin *de  Pass,  an  engraver 
much  more  famous  tor  the  neatness  than  the  good  taste  of 
his  vvui  ks.    Not  satisfied  with  what  he  learned  from  this 
artist,  he  wt- nt  to  Rome,  in  order  to  profit  by  stndyingr  the 
works  of  the  greatest  masters  ;  and  in  that  city  (where  the 
far  greater  part  of  his  engravings  were  made)  he  died  in  a 
very  advanced  age,      The  manner  of  engraving  adopted 
by  this  excellent  artist,  appears  to  me  (says  Mr.  Strutt)  to 
be  not  only  quite  original,  but  the  source  from  which  we 
may  trace  that  style  in  which  the  greatest  and  best  French 
masters  excelled;  those,  I  mean,  who  worked  with  the 
graver  only.    He  covered  the  lights  upon  his  distances, 
and  the  other  parts  of  his  plates  which  required  tinting, 
with  great  care.   The  lights,  whether  on  the  distant  hillsf 
tvees,  buildings,  or  figures,  in  the  engravings  prior  to  his 
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time,  had  been  left  quite  clear,  and  by  so  many  white 
spoLs  scattered  iu  various  }>arts  of  the  same  design,  tho 
harmony  was  destroyed,  the  subject  confused,  and  the 
principal  Bgures  preve  nted  from  relievinp^  wit{)  any  striking 
effect.  By  this  judicious  improvcnu  nt,  Lluemart  t;ave  to 
his  prints  a  more  clear  and  finished  appearance  tlian  ali 
the  laboured  neatness  even  of  Jerome  Wierix  had  been 
able  to  produce.  He  drew  correctly ;  but  from  his  styie 
of  engraving,  which  was  executed  entirely  with  the  graTeff 
the  extremities  of  his  ligures  are  heavy,  and  his  heads  ara 
*  tiot  always  equally  beautiful  or  expressive.  With  respect 
to  the  mechanical  part  of  the  work,  few  indeed  have  ex* 
celled  him,  r i; her  in  cleamets  or  freedom  of  execution. 
His  great  fault,  however,  is  want  of  variety.  The  naked 
paru  of  his  figures,  tlie  di'aperies,  and  the  back-gronndi 
are  equally  neat,  and  engraved  precisely  in  the  same  man* 
DOT.  Uene^e  the  efiect  is  flat ;  and  the  flesh,  for  want  of 
sufficient  distinction,  appears  cold  and  silvery.  His  worki 
are  justly  held  iu  high  estimation.  They  are  very  oume« 
mus,  and  many  of  them  difficult  to  be  procured.*'* 

BLOND  (Chrutopbbr  lb),  was  an  artist  of  whose  Hfii 
we  have  very  few  particulars,  till  he  was  known  at  Rome, 
in  the  year  1716,  being  at  that  time  painter  to  count  Mar- 
ti tietz  -y  and  his  reputation,  as  a  good  painter  of  portrait  in 
ii)iniature,  was  well  ebtabiished  in  Italy.    By  the  solicita- 
tion of  Overbeke,  he  was  induced  to  go  to  Amsterdam, 
and  ill  that  city  was  employed  to  paint  small  portraits  for 
hraceleis,  rings,  and  snulf-boxes;  and  although  they  were 
painted  in  water-colours,  yet  the  colourmg  was  as  lively 
and  as  natural  as  if  they  had  been  painted  in  oil.  How- 
ever, as  he  found  his  si^^ht  much  impaired  by  the  niinute'* 
ness  of  his  work,  he  discontinued  water-colour  painting, 
and  attempted  the  use  of  oil,  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
success.    Alter  he  had  resided  for  some  years  in  the  Lovr 
Countries,  he  went  to  Eoglaodi  and  set  up  a  new  method 
•f  printing  mezzotinto  plates  in  coknirs  so  as  to  iaoitatit 
the  pictures  of  which  they  were  copies.   In  this  fuanuer 
ke  executed  in  £ngrland  several  large  plates,  from  pictures 
of  the  greatest  masters,  and  disposed  of  the  prints  hy  lot* 
tery.   But  those  who  obtained  the  priaea  (Mr.  Strutt  mp) 
fppear  not  to  have  held  them  in  any  very  great  estfoiaiMm* 
The  printsi"  he  adds,  ^  certainiy  possess  sosm  BMitf 
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exclusive  of  their  novelty;  hut,  in  p^cncral,  the  coloum 
are  tiat  and  dirty ;  the  eti'ect  is  neither  striking  nor  judi* 
ciously  managed  ;  and  the  drawing  is  frequently  very  in- 
forrecty  especially  i[i  the  extremlues  of  bis  figures.*'  Mr. 
Pilktngton  speaks  of  them  with  greater  approbation :  *^  The 
lutist,'*  be  sayst    imitated  bis  models  with  so  much  skill, 
stich  exact  resemblance^  such  correctness  of  outline,  such 
similarity  of  colour  and  expression,  that  at  first  tbey 
amassed  every  beholder  who  viewed  thm  at  a  proper  dis- 
tance; and  many  of  those  prints  are  still  extant,  which 
are  much  esteemed  by  perscms  of  good  taste.**   And  Mr^ 
Wialpole  observes,  that  some  beads,  coloored  progressively^ 
according  to  their  several  gradations,  bear  wicoess  to  the 
success  and  beauty  of  his  invention.   He  had  another 
merit  to  the  public,  with  tvbich  few  inventors  begin ;  fiir 
be  communicated  his  secret  in  a  thin  quarto,*  entitled 
**  Coloritto,  or  the  harmony  of  colouring  in  painting  re- 
duced to  mechanical  practice,  under  easy  precepts  and 
iniiillible  rules/'    His  method  was  performed  by  several 
mezzotinto  plates  for  one  piece,  each  expressing  dif- 
ferent shadeb  aiul  parts  of  the  piece  in  tlilTerent  colours. 
He  was  not,  however,  it  is  said,  the  ori'j;inal  inventor  of 
that  manner  of  managing  c  olours,  but  took  it  from  Last- 
man  and  others,  who,  witii  much  greater  regularity  of 
morals,  equal  rapacities,  and  more  discreet  conduct,  had 
before  undertaken  it  without  success.     Le  Blond,  Mhose 
head  was  continually  full  of  schemes,  next  set  on  foot  a 
project  for  copying  the  cartoons  of  Raphael  in  tapestry^ 
and  made  drawings  from  the  ptctnres  for  that  purposcjL 
llouses  were  built  and  looms  erected  at  the  Mulberry 
Ground  at  Chelsea;  Inic  the  expences  being  too  great, 
or  the  contributions  not  equal  to  the  first  expectations^  thd 
scheme  was  suddenly  defeated,  and  Le  Blond  disappeared^ 
to  the  no  small  dissatisfaction  of  those  who  were  engaged 
with  bin.   From  hence  he  went  to  I^s,  where,  Buan 
inforiM  us^  he  was  in  the  year  1737  ;  amd  in  that  city  he 
died,  1740,  in  an  hospital.    Le  Blond  was  also  author 
of  a  treatise,  in  Freoch,  on  ideal  beait^.   Itwas  publisbecl 
in  1732y  and  has  since  been  translated  into  English, 

BLONDEL  (David),  a  protestant  minister^  ce)e« 
brated  for  his  knowledge  in  ecclesiastical  and  citiI 
history,  was  bora  at  Chabneiin  Ohampagne,  1591.  He 
was  admitted  minister  at  a  synod  of  the  isle  of  France  in 
1614.    A  few  years  afterwards  he  be^au  to  wiite  in  de* 
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fence  of  protestantism^  for  in  1619  he  published  m  treatne 
entitled  Modeste  dcclaratioQ  de  la  sincerit6  el  Terit^  des 
Egliiies  Reform^es  de  franee.**  This  was  an  answer  to  se* 
Teral  of  the  catholic  writers,  especially  to  the  bi^iop  of 
Liicon»  so  weU  known  afterwards  under  the  title  of  car* 
dinal  Richelieu.  From  this  time  he  was  oontidared  as  m 
person  of  great  hopes.  He  was  secretary  OMire  than  twenty 
tiines  in  the  synods  of  the  isle  of  France^  and  was  deputed 
jfbur  times  successively  to  the  national  synods*  That  of 
Castres  employed  him  to  write  in  defence  of  the  Proles* 
lonts.  The  national  synod  of  Cbarenton  appointed  him 
honorary  professor  in  1645,  with  a  handsome  salary,  which 
had  never  been  granted  to  any  proftssor  before.  He  wrote 
several  pieces;  but  what  gained  him  most  favour  amongst 
the  ProtestaiUs  are,  his  "  Explications  on  the  Eucharist 
his  work  entitled  De  la  prmiaut^  d'Eglise  his  "  Trea- 
tise of  the  Svbils and  his  piece  *'  De  episcopis  et  pres- 
byteris.'*  Some  of  his  party,  however,  were  dissatisfied 
with  him  for  engaging  in  disputes  relating  to  civil  history; 
and  particularly  offended  at  the  book  he  published  to 
shew  that  what  is  lelated  about  pope  Joau  is  a  ndicuious 
iable. 

Upon  the  death  of  Vossius  he  was  invited  to  succeed, 
him  in  the  history  professorship  in  the  college  of  Amster* 
dam.  He  accordingly  went  thither  in  1650,  where  he 
<K)ntinued  hb  studies  with  great  assiduity,  but  intense  ap* 
plicatiouy  and  the  air  of  the  country  not  agreeing  with 
him,  greatly  impaired  his  health,  and  deprived  him  of  his 
aight.  In  this  condition  be  is  said  to  have  dictated  two 
volumes  in  folio,  on  the  genealogy  of  the  kings  of  France^ 
against  Chiffiet,  a  work  which  we  are  told  he  undertook  at 
the  desire  of  chancellor  Seguier.  He  had,  likewise  some 
uneasinesi  in  Holland,  firom  being  suspected  of  Armi- 
nianism,  and  for  being  the  author  of  Considexmtions  re<* 
ligieuses  et  politiques,'*  which  be  published  during  the 
war  betwixt  Cromwell  and  the  Hollanders*  He  dvSi  the 
Cth  of  April  1655,  aged  64.  * 

BLONDEL  (Francis),  a  celdmted  French  mathema- 
tician and  military  engineer,  was  born  at  Kibemond  in  Pl« 
cardy,  in  1617.  While  he  was  yet  but  young,  he  was 
chosen  regius  professor  of  niatlieniatics  ami  arciaiccturc 
at  Paris.    Not  iuug  after,  he  wds  appuiuted  governor  to 
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Lewis-Henry  de  Lomenix,  count  de  Brienne,  whom  ho 
accompanied  ia  his  travels  from  1652  to  1655,  of  which 
he  published  aa  account.    He  enjoyed  many  honourable 
employ onentSi  both  iu  the  navy,  and  army  ;  and  was  en- 
tmsted  with  the  management  of  several  negoctattons  with 
foreign  princes.    He  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  marshal  de 
camp,  and  counsellor  of  stat^  and  hM  the  honour  to  be 
appointed  mathematical  preceptor  to  the  Dauphin.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  royal  academy  of  scienceS|  director 
of  the  academy  of  architecture,  and  lecturer  to  thb  royal 
college ;  in  all  which  he  supported  his  character  with  dig- 
nity and  applause.    Blondel  was  no  less  versed  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  belles  lettr.  <  than  in  the  mathematical 
sciences,  as  appears  by  tiie  comparison  he  piibii.,hcd  be- 
tween Pindar  and  Horace,  1675,  12mo,  and  afterwards 
reprinted  in  Uapin's  miscellaneous  works.     He  died  at 
Paris,  the  22d  of  February,  168f^,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year 
of  his  age.  His  chief  mathematical  works  were  :  1.  "  Cours 
d'Architecture,''  Paris,  1675,  folio.    2.  "Resolution  des 
quatre  principaux  probienies  d"  Architecture,'*  Paris,  1676, 
foL    3.  **  Histoire  du  Calendrier  Rom:iin,"  Paris,  1682, 
4to.     4.  **  Cours  de  Mathematiques,'*  Paris,  1683,  4ta 
5.  "  L'Art  de  jctter  des  Bombes,''  La  Haye,  1685,  4to.  Be- 
sides a  "  New  method  of  fortifying  places/*  and  other 
works.    Blondel  had  also  many  ingenious  pieces  inserted 
in  the  memoirs  of  the  French  academy  of  sciences,  par* 
ticularly  in  the  year  1666.* 

BLONDEL  (James  Francis),  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
and  a  man  of  abilities,  although  not  eaoal  to  his  uncl^ 
was  bom  Jan.  8,  1105,  and  ccmseqnenuy  could  not  hafa 
been  educated  by  his  uncle,  as  some  biographers  hive  as* 
aerted.  Removing  from  Rouen  to  Paris  in  hw  thir^-fimrth 
year,  he  opened  there  a  public  school  for  architecture, 
and  acquired  so  much  reputation  as  to  be  elected  into  thm 
academy  in  1755.  Appointed  afterwards  professor,  he 
earned  on  his  public  lectures  and  private  tuition  for  tbir^f 
years,  during  which  his  instructions  produced  a  new  eera 
in  architecture.  He  likewise  wrote  all  the  articles  ou  this 
subject  in  the  Encyclopdedia.  When  attackeil  with  the 
disease  which  proved  fatal,  he  caused  himself  to  be  re- 
moved to  his  school  in  the  Louvre,  that  he  might  breathe 
his  last  in  the  place  where  he  had  acquired  his  fame,  and 
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^ed  there,  Januaiy  9,  1774.    His  principal  buildings  are 
to  be  seen  at  Mets  and  Strasbnrgh*   His  printed  works  ara^ 
1.    Architectare  Francaise»**  1772,  2  vols.  lot.  2.  ^  Cours 
il*Architecture  civile,*'  9  vols.  8vo,  three  of  which  consisi 
of  plates  only ;  but  this  work,  the  second  part  of  which  ap- 
peared in  1773,  is  unfortunately  imperfect,  owing  to  bis 
death.    3«     Architecture  modeme/*  1728,  2  vols.  4to. 
4.     De  la  distribution  des  maisons  de  plaisance,'*  Pai  is, 
1737,  2  vols.  4to.    Blondel  wa«  a  good  engraver,  and  exe- 
cuted nianvof  tlie  plates  for  his"  Course ot  Architecture." * 
BLONDEL  (Lauri.nce^  who  was  horn  at  Paris  in  IG7I, 
ai)d  died  at  Evreux,  July  -^  5,  17U),  possessed  a  most  ex- 
ten>lve  kuowlediro  of  books  of  every  kind,  but  particularly 
what  related  to  liturgies,  monastic  rules,  and  other  braiu-lje-s 
of  ecclesiastical  history,  which  he  coumiuiiicated  liberally  to 
the  lucraii  of  his  lime.    For  seventeen  years  he  was  cor- 
rector of  Desprez*s  press,  and  published  there,  in  1772, 
"  Vie  de  Saints,'*  fol.  wliicii  iia\e  r;oiie  through  several 
editions.    At  the  end  of  tins  volume  are  subjoined  the  lives 
o£  various  other  persons  eminent  for  their  piety.    Uts  own 
works  were  chieBy  of  the  religious  cast,  but  he  was  fre- 
quently employed  as  editor  of  the  works  of  others,  which 

he  illustrated  with  notes.* 

BLOND  FX  (James  Augustus),  an  English  physician, 
born  in  £Dgland,  of  a  French  family,  and  a  licentiate  of 
the  college  of  physicians,  about  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  published  in  1727,  The  strength  of  imagina* 
tton  in  pregnant  women  examined,  &c.^*  This  excited  a 
contmversy  with  Dr.  Turner,  who,  in  his  work  on  the  dis* 
eases  of  the  skin,  was  a  strong  advocate  for  the  power  of 
imagination  in  producing  marb  and  deformities.  Blondel 
answered  him ;  and  by  his  hnmonr,  as  well  as  argument,  con- 
tributed much  to  remove  the  common  prejudices  on  lhat 
popular  subject. ' 
■    BLONDUS.  SeeFLAVIO. 

BLOOD  (Thomas),  generally  known  by  the  apijellaiion 
of  colonel  Biood,  was  a  liLsbanded  oflicer  of  Oliver  Crom- 
iveU's  army,  famous  tor  his  daring  crimes  and  his  good  for- 
tune, lie  was  lirsL  distinguished  by  engaging  in  a  consj>i- 
racy  to  surprise  tiie  ca«!tle  of  Dublin,  which  was  defeated 
by  the  vigilance  of  the  duke  ot  Ormond  ^  and  some  of  his 
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accoQi|)liccs  were  execated.  Escaping  to  England,  he  me- 
ditated reveiiire  ai>ainst  Oimuiid  ;  and  actiiallv  seized  him 
one  nifrht  in  his  coach  in  St.  Jamcb's-sli t,  where  he  mio-ht 
have  finished  his  pui|)o-,e  if  he  had  not  studied  rehiKMnrius 
in  his  vengeancr.  He  bound  him  on  horseback  behintl  one 
of  his  associates,  resolvini;  to  hang  film  at  Tyburn,  with  a 
paper  pinned  to  his  breast ;  but  when  they  got  into  the 
fields,  the  duke,  in  his  eftbrts  for  liberty,  threw  himself 
and  tlie  assassin,  to  whom  he  was  fastened^  to  the  ground  ; 
and  while  they  were  struggling  in  the  mire,  he  was  rescued 
by  his  servants;  but  the  authors  of  this  attempt  were  not 
then  discovered.  A  little  after,  in  1671,  Blood  formed  a 
design  of  carrying  off  the  crown  and  regalia  from  the  tower; 
It  design,  to  which  he  was  prompted,  as  well  by  fhe  sur* 
prbing  boldness  of  the  enterprize^  as  by  the  views  of  pro- 
fit. He  w;i8  very  near  succeeding.  He  hid  bound  and 
wounded  Edwards,  the  keeper  of  the  jewel-office,  and  had 
,  got  out  of  the  tower  with  his  prey ;  but  was  overtaken  and 
seized,  with  some  of  his  associates.  One  of  them  was 
known  to  have  been  concerned  lu  the  attempt  upon  Or- 
jhuirI  j  aiid  iiluod  was  innnediately  concluded  to  be  the 
ringleader.  When  questioned,  he  liaiikly  a\ovvcd  theen- 
terprize  ;  but  refused  to  «i;scover  his  atcomphces.  "The 
fear  of  death  (he  said)  should  never  imluce  liim  either  to 
denv  a  g^uih.or  betray  a  friend.'*  All  these  extraordinary 
cii  cumstauces  made  lum  tli*j  <^eneral  subject  of  conversa- 
tion ;  and  the  king  was  moved  witli  an  idle  curiosity  to  see 
and  speak  with  a  person  so  noted  for  his  courage  and 
his  crimes.  Blood  might  now  esteem  himself  secure  of 
pardon ;  and  lie  wanted  not  address  to  improve  the  oppor* 
tunity«  He  told  Charles,  that  he  had  been  engaged  with 
others,  in  a  design  to  kiU  him  with  a  carabine  above  Batter- 
sea,  where  his  majesty  often  went  to  bathe ;  that  the  cause 
of  this  resolution  was  the  severity  exercised  over  the  con- 
sciences of  the  godly,  in  restrainiug  the  liberty  of  their  re* 
]igiou9  assemblies :  that  when  he  had  taken  his  stand  among 
the  reeds,  full  of  these .  bloody  resolutions,  he  found  his 
heart  checked  with  an  awe  of  majesty ;  and  he  not  only  re* 
lented  himself,  but  diverted  his  associates  fipm  thehr  pur- 
pose :  that  he  had  long  ago  brought  himself  to  an  entire  in- 
difference about  life,  which  he  now  gave  for  lost ;  yet  he 
could  not  torbear  warninir  tlie  kuiij  uf  tlie  dauq-er  wl)ich* 
might  atteiid  his  execution  ;  that  his  associates  bad  l)ound 
themselves,  by  the  strictest  oaths,  to  revenije  the  death  of 
VOL.V.  £*  ' 
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any  of  their  confederacy;  and  iliat  no  precaution  nor  power 
could  secure  anyone  from  the  effects  of  their  desperate  re- 
solutions. Whether  these  considerations  excited  fear  or 
admiration  in  the  king,  they  coi^ fumed  his  resolution  of 
granting  a  pardon  to  Blood  :  and  what  is  yet  more  extraor- 
dinary, Charles  carried  his  kindness  so  far  lis  to  grant  liliu 
an  estate  of  500/.  a-year.  He  also  showed  hiin  great  coun« 
tenance ;  and  while  old  Edwards,  who  had  been  wounded, 
ID  defending  the  crown  and  regalia,  was  neglected,  thit 
man^  who  desenred  only  to  be  stared  at  and  detested  as  a 
monster,  became  a  kind  of  fovourite. — ^Blood  enjoyed  his 
pension  about  ten  years,  till,  being  c|iarged  with  fixing  an 
imputation  of  a  scandalous  nature  on  the  duke  of  Buck* 
ingham,  be  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  be  died  August 
24,  1680.* 

BLOOT  (P£T£r),  was  a  Flemish  painter,  whose  woiks 
are  not  frequently  seen  in  these  kingdoms ;  nor  are  tbey 
easily  purchased  in  Holland,  being  carefully  preserved  in  . 
private  collections,  and  very  highly  esteemcxl.  The  sub- 
jects he  chose  to  paint  were  always  taken  from  the  lowest 
life  i  such  as  boors  drinking,  feasting,  dancing,  or  quar- 
relling ;  shepherds  piping,  and  sometimes  the  marriages  of 
villagers.  He  was  a  faithful  and  indeed  too  servile  an  imi- 
tator of  nature  ;  never  departing  from  the  actions,  attitudes, 
or  draperies  of  his  models.  He  showed  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  chiaro-scuro,  and  perspective ;  he  had  a  delicate 
manner  of  pencilling,  and  liis  colouring  was  mellow  ;  but 
he  hnd  no  idea  of  elegance  :  yet  his  pictures  had  in  many 
respects  great  merit,  and  his  defects  seem  rather  imputable 
to  the  taste  of  his  country  than  to  his  own  genius;  some  of 
his  works  being,  for  the  lightness  of  the  touch,  the  neatness 
of  handlings  and  transpareoee  of  colour^  equal  to  the  best 
of  his  time.    He  died  in  1667.* 

.BLOUNT  (CHARtB8)i  youDgerson  of  sir  Henry  Blount, 
and  brother  tosirTboinas  Pope  Blount  hereafter  mentiooedy 
an  eminent  writer  in  the  last  century,  was  bom  at  bis 
grandfather's  seat  at  tapper  Holloway,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex^  April  27,  1654.  He  was  endowed  by  nature 
with  a  great  capacity,  and  with  a  strong  propensity  to 
learning;  which  excellent  qualities  were  properly  cultivated 
by  the  assiduous  care  of  his  father,  and  under  so  able  an 
iestructor^  he  quickly  aci^uired  an  extraordinary  skill  in^ 
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ihe  arts  and  sciences,  without  any  thing  of  that  pedantry, 
which  is  too  frequently  the  consei{aence  ot  young  men's 
appi  icaiion  to  study  m  the  connmon  course.  His  pregnant 
parts  and  poiite  behaviour  brought  him  early  into  tlie 
world,  so  that  his  father,  who  was  a  true  judge  of  men, 
thought  fit,  when  he  wns  about  ei'^litcn  n,  to  marry  hi  to  to 
Kieanora,  daughter  ot  sir  Timothy  ryrrel,  of  Shotover  la 
the  county  of  Oxford,  and  gave  him  a  very  handsome  es- 
tate, having  always  respected  him  as  a  friend,  «i  well  aa 
loved  bim  with  the  affection  of  a  father.  The  year  after 
hit  marriage,  he  wrote  a  little  treatise,  which  he  published 
without  his  name,  in  defence  of  Dryden,  whose  Con* 
qaestof  Granada**  was  attacked  by  Richard  Leigh,  a  player.  * 
In  1678,  or  perhapi  in  1679,  he  pnbUshed  his  <<Anima 
Mundi/*  in  which  it  is  said,  and  with  great  probability, 
that  he  had  the  assistance  of  bis  father,  it  had  been  long 
before  banded  abont  in  manuscript  among  the  acquaintanee 
of  its  author,  with  several  passages  in  it  much  stronger  tbM 
in  that  which  was  transmitted  to  the  press,  and  licensed  by 
sir  Roger  L' Estrange.  This,  however,  did  not  hinder  its 
fljivin^  great  olFcucc,  insomucli  that  complaint  was  made  to 
Dr.  Comptoii,  then  Lord  Bisliop  of  l.ondonji  who,  upon 
perusal,  signified  that  he  expected  it  shuuid  be  suppressed, 
and  intimating,  that  he  would  tliereupon  rest  satisfied.  But 
afterwards,  when  the  Bishop  was  out  of  town,  an  oppor- 
tunity was  taken  bv  some  zealous  person  to  burn  liie  booii, 
,  which  however  has  beeii  reprinted  since.  The  same  year 
he  published  a  broad  sheet  under  the  title  of  "  Mr. 
Hobbes's  last  Words  and  dying  Legacy."  It  was  extracted 
from  the  Leviathan,'*  and  was  intended  to  weaken  and 
expose  bis  doctrine  J  yet  he  could  be  no  very  warm  anta- 

Smist,  since  there  is  still  extant  a  letter  of  his  to  Mr. 
obbcs,  wherein  he  professes  himself  a  great  admirer  of  his 
parts,  and  one  who  woald  readily  receive  his  instructions.  He 
efterwards  gave  a  strong  testimony  in  favour  of  liberty,  in 
a  pamphlet  on  the  Popish  Plot,  and  the  fear  of  a  Popish 
auccessor,  entitled,  An  Appc»l  from  the  country  to  the 
Ibr  the  preservati9n  of  hb  majesty's  person,  liberty, 
property,  and  the  Protestant  religion/*  This  treatise  is 
anbscribed  Junius  Brutus,  and  is  the  strongest  invective 
against  Popery  and  Papists  that  was  published  even  in  that 
age,  when  almost  all  the  wit  of  the  nation  was  pointed  that 
way.  There  are  in  it  likewise  such  express  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Duke  uf  Monmouth,  as  migbi  well  hinder  ihs 
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author  from  owning  it,  and  give  it,  in  the  eyes  of  the  kir^ 
yen  of  those  times,  an  air  of  sedition  at  least,  if  not  of 
treaeon.  In  1680,  he  printed  that  work  which  made 
him  most  known  to  the  world,  <^  The  Life  of  ApoUoniiw 
Tyaneus,"  which  was  soon  after  suppressed,  and  only  a 
few  copies  sent  abroad.  It  was  held  to  be  the  most  dan* 
gerous  attempt,  that  had  been  ever  made  against  revealed 
religion  in  diis  country,  and  was  justly  tboagbt  so,  as 
bringing  to  the  eye  of  every  English  reader  a  muhkude  of 
iacts  and  reasonings,  plausible  in  themselves,  and  of  the 
fallacy  of  which,  none  but  men  of  parts  and  learning  can 
be  proper  judges.  For  this  reason  it  is  still  much  in  esteem 
%vith  the  Deists,  aiul  the  Il-w  copies  that  came  abroad  con- 
tiibuicd  to  raise  its  reputation,  by  piaciiig  it  in  the  lists  of 
those  that  are  extremely  idi  e.  In  the  same  year  lie  pub- 
lished his  "  Diatia  oi  the  Kphesians,"  wliicli,  as  the  autiiui- 
foresaw,  raised  a  new  ciamonr,  many  suggesting  that,  un- 
der colour  of  e\{)osing  supcr^tiijon,  he  struck  at  all  Revela- 
tion, and  while  he  avowed  only  a  contempt  of  the  Hea- 
then, seemed  to  intimate  no  great  aHbction  lor  the  Chris- 
tian priesthood.  The  wit,  learning,  and  zeal  of  our  au- 
thor, bad,  by  this  time,  raised  iiim  to  be  the  chief  of  his 
sect ;  and  he  took  a  great  deal  of  patns  to  propagate  and 
defend  his  opinions  in  his  discourses  and  familiar  letters, 
as  well  as  by  his  books,  but  he  had  the  usual  inconsistency 
of  the  infidel,  and  we  find  him  owning,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Sy- 
denham, that  in  point  of  furactice.  Deism  was  less  satisfac- 
toty  than  the  Christian  scheme.  The  noise  his  former 
pieces  had  made,  induced  him  to  conceal,  industriously, 
his  being  the  author  of  aboQk,  entitled,  Religio  Laici,** 
•published  in  1683,  but  which  is  little  more  than  a  transla- 
tion of  Lord  Herbert^s  treatise  under  the  same  title ;  and 
one  may  reasonably  suppose,  that  the  same  motives  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  drop  a  design,  in  which  it  appears  he  was 
once  engaged,  of  writing  the  Lite  of  INIalionit  t,  theTurkish 
prophet,  uluch  however  has  been  since  executed,  in  his 
manner,  bv  a  Frenc  h  author,  Bouhuivilliers,  That  liieu  ui  id 
riiiglit  perceive  Mr.  Biount  was  caj)able  of  turning  his 
thoughts  to  subjects  very  different  from  those  he  had  hi- 
tiierto  handled,  lie,  in  1684,  published  a  kuui  of  introduc- 
tion to  puliu  literature,  vvliirh  shewed  the  e.\teiit  oH  his 
Icnowledge,  and  the  acquaintance  he  had  in  the  several 
branches  of  philosophy  and  science.  J'his  was  entitled 
^' Janus  ^cientiarum :  or  an  Introduction. to  Geography, 
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Chronology,  Governmenty  History,  Philosophyi  and  all 
genteel  torts  of  Learning,*^  London^  8vo.  He  concurred 
heartily  jn  the  Revolation,  and  seems  to  have  had  very  ho- 
nest indentions  of  punishing  those  who  were  king  JamesV 
evil  counsellors,  after  the  government  was  re-settled,  by 
declaring  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  king  and 
queen.  He  gave  another  stroni^  testimony  of  his  sincere 
auacliment  to  his  principles,  ainl  niviolublc  love  to  free- 
dom, by  a  nervous  defence  oT  tlie  liberty  of  the  press ; 
wherein  he  she^vs  ihat  all  restraints  on  it  caii  have  no  other 
tendency  than  to  establish  superstition  and  tyranny,  by 
abasing  the  spirits  ot  niankind,  and  inimnigthe  human  un- 
derstanding. This  little  piece,  theretore,  has  been  always 
esteemed  one  of"  the  bfjst  iu*  ever  wrote;  and  has  furnished 
their  strongest  arguments  to  many  succeeding  writers.  The 
warmth  of  i\lr.  Blount's  temper,  his  great  aB^ection  for  king 
Wuliam,  and  liis  earnest  desire  to  see  certain  favourite  pro- 

.  jects  brought  about,  led  him  to  write  a  pamphlet,  in  which 
he  asserted  king.  William  and  queen  Mary  to  be  COD- 
querors,  u  tiicli  was  not  well  relished  by  the  house  of  com- 
mons. The  title  of  this  very  ^singular  and  remarkable 
piece  at  large,  runs  ^us :  "  King  William  and  queen 
Mary  conquerors;  or,  a  discourse\^ideavottring  to  prove 
that  their  majesties  have  on  their  side,  against  the  late 
king,  the  principal  reasons  that  make  conquest  a  good 
title ;  shewing  also  how  this  is  consistent  with  that  decla^ 
ration  of  parliament,  king  James  abdicated  the  govern- 
ment, &c.  Written  with  an  especial  regard  to  such  as 
Have  hitherto  refused  the  oath,  and  yet  allow  of  the  tale 
i>f  conquest,  when  consequent  to  a  just  war,"  1G93,  4to. 

We  now  draw  near  to  liis  death,  wliich  corresponded 
more  closely  with  his  principles  than  his  friends  and  ad- 
mirers will  probably  allow.  After  the  death  of  his  wife, 
he  became  enamoured  of  iier  sister,  who,  we  are  told,  was 
a  hidy  of  ^;reat  beauty,  wit,  good  humour,  virtue,  and  dis- 
cretion, and  who  is  said  not  to  have  been  insensible  on  her 
side,  but  scrupulous  only  as  to  the  lawtuiness  of  the  tlung  he 
proposed,  viz.  marrying  her  after  her  sister.  Our  author 
wrote  a  letter  on  this  subject,  in  which  he  states  the  case  - 
as  of  a  third  person,  and  treats  it  with  some  ingenui^.  It 
is  also  said  that  he  applied  himself  to  the  archbishop  of 

,  Canterburyi  and  other  divine^,  yfho  having  decided  against 
his  opinion,  and  the  lady  consequently  becoming  inflexible) 
it  threw  him  into  a  fit  of  despair)  wluch  ended  in  a  beazy^ 
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SO  that  he  tbot  biooself  in  the  head.  The  wound,  howerefy 
did  ttot  prove  ioMDediately  mortal ;  he  lived  afker  it  some 
days ;  and  letaining  stiU  hia  passion  for  that  bdy,  he  would 
receive  nothing  but  from  her  haiufa  dorinff  that  period. 
He  died  in  the  month  of  August,  1693,  and  was  interred 
wiA  his  family  in  the  ehureh  of  Ridge,  in  Hertfordshire. 
After  Mr.  Blount's  decease,  abundance  of  his  private  let- 
ters were  puf)lished  in  a  work  called  "  The  Oracles  of 
Reason,"  couipilcd  by  Mr.  Gildon,  who  in  his  preface  gives 
some  account  of  our  author,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  a  lady, 
in  which  he  (Icreiids  Mr.  Blount's  manner  uf  dying,  and 
threatens  to  follow  li is  example;  but  he  lived  to  change 
his  opinions  afterwards,  l  liese  "  Oracles  of  Reason'*  tvere 
afterwards  printed  with  several  of  our  autiioi's  pieces, 
under  the  title  of  **  The  miscellaneous  works  ot  Charles 
Blount,  esq."  1695,  including  all  we  have  mentioned, 
except  the  pamphlet  respecting  king  William  and  queen 
Mary,  whieb  ia  now  extreneiy  scarce.  As  to  his  chanc- 
ter^  he  was  certainly  a  man  of  sense  and  learning,  and 
oonld  write  with  much  seeming  strength,  where  his  argu- 
mmits  were  not  very  cogent.  His  early  dislike  to  so  per- 
itition  hurried  him  into  dangeronsonistakesy  and  inclined 
him  to  believe  ell  rerealed  religion  priestcraft,  becaose 
some  priests  made  a  trade  of  religion.  However,  if  any 
credit  be  due  to  his  writings  (and  sincerity  seems  to  have 
been  rooted  in  his  temper)  he  was  certainly  a  Deist ;  fo- 
reigners' have  classed  him  among  Atheists,  which  Dr. 
Campbell,  in  his  life  in  the  Biog.  Brit,  has  taken  mure 
pains  than  necessary  to  contradict.  *  . 

BLOUNT  (SiR  Henry),  father  to  the  preceding,  and 
a  considerable  writer  in  the  last  century,  was  descended 
from  a  very  ancient  and  honourable  femily,  and  born  De- 
cember 15,  1602,  at  his  father,  sir  Thomas  Pope  Blount's, 
seat  at  Tittenlian«Ter,  in  Hertlordshire.  He  received  the 
first  tincture  of  U  tters  in  the  free-school  of  St.  Alban's, 
where  he  manifested  an  unusual  quickness  of  parts,  and 
having  qualified  himself  for  the  university,  was  removed' 
to  Trinity-coilege,  in  Oxford,  and  entered  a  gentleman 
commoner  there  in  16 16,  before  he  was  full  fourteen  years 
of  age.  Some  years  he  spent  in  that  learned  socie^,  with 
great  reputation  and  univeital  respec^  not  so  much  on 
account  of  ^s  femily,  by  which  he  was  nearly  rdeted  ta 
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thefounder,  ur  Thomas  Pope,  as  firom  his  penonal  mmt 
For  in  his  youth  he  was  of  a  cheeifol  dispoiitioo,  a  sprightly 
witt  an  easy  address,  and  frank  and  entertaining  in  con* 

versation,  charmed  all  who  were  of  his  acquaintance,  and 
was  justly  esteemed  as  promising  a  genius  as  any  in  the 
university.    In  the  year  16  18  he  took  ihc  degree  of  B.A. 
and  soon  afrer  Ic  k  Oxford  for  Gray's-inn,  where  for  some 
time  he  applied  iiimseif  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  set 
out  on  his  travels  in  the  s])rini2,  of  the  year  1634,  heing 
then  lately  become  of  age.  He  made  first  the  tour  of  France, 
part  of  Spain  and  Italy,  and  then  passing  to  Venice,  ho 
there  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  a  Janizary,  with 
whom  he  resolved  to  pass  into  the  Turkish  dominions. 
With  this  view  he  embarked  on  the  7th  of  May,  1634,  on- 
board a  Venetian  galley,  in  which  he  sailed  to  Spalatro^ 
and  thence  continued  his  journey  by  laufl  to  Constaoti* 
nople*   There  he  was  veiy  kindly  received  hy  air  Peter 
Wicby  then  onr  ambassador  at  the  Port.   His  stay  at  Con* 
staottnople  was  shorty  because,  having  an  earnest  desire 
to  see  Grand  Cairo,  and  meeting  with  a  sudden  opportu**' 
ttity,  he  readily  embraced  it,  and  after  a  peregrination  of 
near  two  yeprs,  returned  saMy  into  £ngiand,  where,  in. 
1636,  he  printed  an  account  of  his  travels,  London,  1636, 
4to,  which  soon  after  came  to  a  second  edition,  and  in 
1638  to  a  third,  in  the  same  size.    It  was  then  printed  in 
12mo,  and  reached  many  editions  ;  the  title  of  the  eighth 
runs  liius:  "A  Voyage  into  tlie  Levant,  being  a  brief  rela- 
tion of  a  Journey  latelv  performed  from  England  by  ilie 
way  of  Venice,  into  lialmatia,  Sclavonia,  Bojjnia,  Hun- 
gary, Macedonia,  Thessaly,  Thrace,  Rhodes,  and  F.gypt, 
unto  Grand  Cairo;  with  particular  observations  cimreniing 
the  modern  condition  ot  the  Turks,  and  other  peo[jU'  under 
that  empire.    By  sir  Henry  Blount,  knight.*'    Tins  i)ook 
made  hun  known  to  the  world,  and  so  much  noticed,  that 
shortly  after,  king  Cliarles  I.  who  desired  to  fill  his  court 
with  men  of  parts,  appointed  him  one  of  the  band  of  pen- 
sioners, then  composed  of  gentlemen  of  the  first  fiamiliey 
in  the  kingdom.    In  1638,  his  father,  sir  Thomas  Pope 
Blount,  died,  and  left  him  the  ancient  seat  of  Blount's 
Ml,  in  Staffordriiire^  and  a  very  considerable  fortune^^ 
On  tiled  1st  of  Match  in  the  sncceediiig  year,  the  king 
eonferred  on  him  the  hononr  of  knighthood.   At  the  first' 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he,  following  the  example 
•r  the  elder  branches  of  his  iUaatrioiis  ftmily,  who  were 
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eminently  loyal,  attended  the  king  at  York,  at  Oxfoni, 
and  other  places^  was  present  at  the  battle  of  £dg;ebiil» 
and  had  there  (according  to  a  tradition  in  the  family)  the 
honour  of  taking  care  of  the  young  princes.  Afterwards 
be  quitted  his  majesty's  service,  and  returned  to  LondoOf 
where  he  was  questioned  for  his  adhering  to  the  king ; 
but  he  being  now  grown  a  very  wary  and  dexterous 
speaker,  so  well  e>:cu>cd  hiniself,  bv  alleging  his  duty  on 
account  of  his  post,  thai  ite  cbcaped  all  censure,  and  wa^ 
thencclVuvar  1  well  received.  It  appears,  howevci^  that 
he  had  not  uie  courage  to  be  iaitht'ul,  or  that  he  had  se- 
riously repented  his  lovahv  to  the  kins:,  ior  he  coiuphed 
with  the  usurping  g-nernnu  nt  so  implicitly,  that  in  1651 
he  was  named  on  a  committee  of  twenty  person^;,  for  in- 
specting the  practice  ot  the  law,  and  remcdyiui;  its  abuses. 
He  declared  hpiself  very  warmly  against  tithes,  and 
would  willingly  have  reduced  the  income  of  parish  minis- 
ters to  one  hundred  pounds  a  year.  A  man  of  this  opinion 
must  bare  been  very  accepublie  at  that  time.  His  next  ap« 
pearancey  however,  was  more  to  his  credit.  He  sat  with  Dr. 
Richard^Zouchy  Dr.  William  Clarke^  Dr.  William  Turner,  ci- 
vilians) and  with  several  other  eminent  person^  in  tlie  coort 
of  king's  (then 'Called  the  upper)  bench,  in  Westminster 
ball,  on  the  5th  of  July,  1654,  by  virtue  of  a  commission 
from  Oliver'  Cromwell,  for  trying  Don  Pantalton  Saa, 
brother  to  the  Portuguese  ambassador,  for  murder,  of 
tvhicb,  being  found  guilty,  he  was,  much  to  the  honour^ 
of  the  justice  of  this  nation,  by  sentence  of  that  court,  ad-  * 
judged  to  suffer  death,  and  was  executed  accordingly. 
In  the  same  year,  by  the  death  of  his  elder  broiaer  Tho- 
mas Pope  Blount,  esq.  the  estate  of  Tittenhanger  de- 
scended to  him.  His  great  rcjiutaiion  for  general  know- 
ledore  and  uncommon  saearity  was  the  reason  that  his 
name  was  mserted  in  tiie  list  ot  twenty-one  eonuiussioners 
appouited,  November  1,  1655,  to  consider  of  tiie  trade  and 
navip^ation  of  tiic  commonwealth,  and  how  it  miglit  be  best 
encouraged  and  promoted,  in  which  station  he  did  his 
country  eminent  service.  But  whatever  his  compliances 
with  the  forms  of  government  set  up  between  1630  and 
1660,  he  was  received  into  favour  and  confidence  on  the 
king's  restoration,  and  i^pointed  high  sheriff  of  the  county 
of  Hertford,  in  1661.  He  lived  after  that  as  an  English 
gentleman,  satisfied  with  ^he  booours  he  had  acquired,  and 
the  large  estate  be  possessed^  end  baling  pasm  upwerda 
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of  twenty  yean  in  this  independent  state*  he  died  on  the 
9th  of  October,  1682,  when  he  wanted  but  foar  months  of 
four-score,  and  was  two  days  afterwards  interred  in  tbe 

vault  of  his  family,  at  Ridge  in  Hertfordshire.  As  to  wh^t 
appears  from  his  wntin<^9,  he  seems  to  have  had  strong  * 
partSj  a  luely  iiiuiL^nKiLiui),  and,  in  consequence  ul  ilicsc, 
some  very  singiihir  opinions.  His  style  wasmaniy,  flowing, 
and  less  ailccied  than  could  be  expected,  considering  the 
tim€s  in,  and  the  subjects  on,  which  he  wrote.  A  Latin 
fragment,  puDiishcd  by  his  son,  in  his  **  Oracles  of  ilca- 
8on,"  belter  explains  his  seniinients  than  all  the  rest  of  bis 
works,  and  demonstrates  that  he  was  a  man  of  an  irregular 
way  of  thinking. 

Mr.  Warton,  in  the  life  of  his  great  ancestor,  says  very 
justly,  that  bis  Voyage  into  the  Levant**  is  the  voyage 
of  a  sceptic;  it  has  more  of  the  philosopher  than  the  tra« 
veller,  and  would,  probably,  neyer  have  been  written,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  insinuating  his  religious  sentiments* 
Yet  his  reflections  are  so  striking  and  original,  and  so  ait- 

-  fully  interwoven  with  the  thread  of  his  adi^fntures^,  that 
they  enliven,  instead  of  embarrassing  the  mtrrative.  He 
had  the  art  of  colouring  his  paradoxes  with  the  resemblance 
*  of  truth,  and  so  little  penetration  had  the  orthodox  court 

.  of  Charles  L  that  merely  on  the  merit  of  this  book,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  band  of  pensioners.  For  the 
first  forty  years  of  his  life  he  was  a  boon  companion,  and 
much  given  to  raillery  ;  but  in  the  other  forty,  of  a  senoui 
temper,  and  a  watei'dnnker.  He  married  in  1647,  dame 
Hester  Manwaring,  relict  of  sir  Wiilian)  I\Ian waring,  of 
Cheshire,  knight,  daii4iuer  and  coheiress  ot  Christopher 
Wase,  of  Upper  Ilolioway,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
esq.  by  whom  he  left  three  >o!is  .'uid  one  dauL^hter. 

The  rest  of  the  works  he  puiWi^lied  were,  1.  Siv  Come-  . 
dies,  written  by  John  Lilly,  under  the  title  of  Court  Co- 
medies,*' by  the  care  of  Mr.  Henry  Blount,  London,  1632, 
8vo.  2.  A  satire,  entitled  ^<  The  Exchange  Walk,'*  in 
1647.  This,  Mr.  Wood  says,  some  of  his  relations  in- 
formed  bim,  fell  from  the  pen  of  sir  Henrj^  Blount,  though 
his  sons  knew  nothing  of  it.  3«  |<  An  epistle  in  praise  of 
Tbbacq^and  Coflee,**  prefixed  to  a  little  treatise,  entitled 
Organufn  Salutis,**  written  by  V\||lter  Humsey»  esq. 
.|657,  ayo.^ 

'  Biog.  Brit.— INrtou's  I^fo  of  Poi>e,  p.  306.— Wood's  Ath.  vol  IL 
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BLOUNT  (John),  called  in  Latin  BioodnSi  or  Bl«ida% 
a  very  eminent  divine  in  the  thirteenth  century,  was  edn- 
cated  in  the  univerntj  of  Oxford^  and  went  afterwards  lor 
his  improvement  to  Paris,  where  he  quickly  distinguished 
himselft  among  many  of  his-  learned  contemporanes,  by 
the  vivacity  of  his  wit  On  his  return  into  England,  he 
again  settled  himself  at  Oxford,  and  read  divinity  lectures 
there  with  universal  applause.  Wood  sa\  fie  was  ilie  first 
that  lecLuicd  on  Aristotle  both  in  Paris  and  Oxford.  The 
reputation  of  his  learning  obtained  him  also  several  other 
preferments,  particularly  those  of  prebendary  ami  cljancellor 
in  the  church  of  York.  In  1232,  the  archiepiscopai  see  of 
Canti  i  lnn  y  being  vacant  by  the  death  of  Richard  Wether- 
shed,  and  the-' rejection  of  two  of  his  successors,  Ralph 
Nevil,  bishop  of  Chichester  and  chancellor  of  England,  and 
John,  sub-prior  of  Canterbury,  by  the  pope,  Dr.  Blount 
was^  by  the  chapter  of  Canterbur3%  elected  archbishop. 
He  did  not,  however,  enjoy  that  dignity ;  Ibr  the  pope 
Immediately  objected  to  him,  and  after  a  summary  in* 
quiiy  into  tk0  validity  of  bis  eiectioui  declared  it  void,  for 
several  reason^  of  which  oar  historians  take  notice,  though 
very  probably  Bale  has  hit  upon  the  true,  although  not  the 
ostensible  cause,  Ramely,  that  his  ahiliUes  rendered  him 
obnoxious  to  the  court  of  Rome,  or,  as  Bale  expresses  % 
that  he  was  more  learned  than  that  court  wished  an  arch- 
bishop to  be. 

Many  of  oor  modem  writers,  and  particularly  bishop 
'  Godwin,  fell  into  frequent  inaccuracies  concerning  this 

prelate,  soniclimes  mistaking  his  sirnanie,  and  sometimes 
confounding  him  with  Richard  Blount,  bishop  of  Lincoln. 
After  his  return  from  Rome,  and  being  deprived  of  his 
high  dignity,  he  retired  once  again  to  Oxtord,  and,  as 
.  Leiand  tells  us,  consoled  himself  under  his  misfortunes, 
by  an  ardent  application  to  his  studies.  In  this  manner 
he  spent  sixteen  years,  during  which  time  he  composed 
several  learned  works,  and  amongst  them  various  commen- 
taries on  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  was  celebrated  by  his 
contemporaries  for  the  elegance  of  his  style,  and  for  the 
ei(teiisiveness  of  his  leaning.  John  Ross,  of  Warwick^ 
no  contemptible  historian,  and  who  did  not  live  «bove  a 
century  after  his  line,  speaks  of  him  as  a  prodigy  of 
science.  This  very  learned,  though  unfortunate  petsoi^ 
having  attained  to  a  good  old  age,  and  to||j)igb  reputation 
for  his  knowledge,  prudence^  and  piety,  £ied  in  12f4^ 
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faaviog  always  shewn  an  equanimity  of  mind,  which  de~  . 
moiwtrated  him  worthy  of  the  highest  station,  by  enabling 
bim  to  bear  with  fortitude  his  fall  from  thence*  , 

Leland,  in  his  life  of  this  learned  person,  owns  inge* 
nuously,  that  he  was  so  unlucky  as  never  to  have  met  With 

'  any  of  those  writings  which  rendered  our  author^s  memory 
fmous,  adding  ^  doubt  whether  any  of  them  were  extant 
Bale,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  work,  omitted  this  life; 
and  when  he  added  it  afterwards,  he  only  copied  Leland, 
adding:  that  Blount  had  written  "  Summarium  Saciaj  Fa- 
cultatis,"  lib,  1.  Dibccpiationes  aliquot,"  lib.  1.  and  se- 
veral Commentaries  on  the  Scriptures.  Pits  transcribes 
Bale,  adding  the  censure  iiieniioned  above  ;  yet  takes  no 
notice  of  any  other  works  than  those  wliich  Bale  had  before 
noted,  and,  which  is  very  remarkable,  does  not  give  us 
the  beginning  of  any  of  them,  as  his  custom  always  is, 
wherever  he  had  seen  such  books,  or  could  meet  with  any 
accounts  from  other  people  who  had  seen  them.  It  is 
therefore  more  than  probable,  that  he  spoke  slightingly  of 
his  talents,  in  order  to  support  the  credit  oi  the  see  of 
Rome,  by  lessening  the  reputation  of  a  person  whom  it 
had  so  vehemently  persecuted.^ 

BLOUNT  (Sir  THOMAa  PoPE),  an  eminent  writer  to« 
wards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  centary,  was  the  eldest 

*  SOB  of  sir  Henry  Bloant  before  mentioned,  and  was  bora 
at  Upper  HoUoway  in  the  eounty  of  Middlesex,  Sept.  12, 
1649,  He  waiT  carefully  educated  under  the  eye  of  his 
&ther,  wb(f  took  care  to  acquaint  him  with  the  several 
branches  of  polite  literature  most  worthy  the  notice.of  a 
person  of  his  rank ;  and  so  great  was  the  improvement  he 
made  under  so  able  an  instructor,  that,  even  in  his  junior 
years,  he  was  considered  both  as  a  judicious  and  learned 
man,  and  on  this  account,  as  well  as  lor  other  niarks  of 
wortli  and  genius,  he  was,  by  king  Charles  II.  advanced 
to  the  degree  of  a  baronet,  by  a  patent  dated  Jan.  27, 1679, 
in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  majesty's  reign,  and  in  the  life- 
time of  sir  Henry  Blount  hisfatlier.  lie  was  elected  bur- 
gess  for  St  Alban's  in  Hcrtfurdshire,  in  the  parliaments  in 
the  thirtieth  and  thirty- first  ot  king  Charles  II.  and  was 
knight  of  the  shire  in  three  parliaments  after  the  Revolu« 

,  tion,  having  also  the  honour  to  be  elected  commissioner  ot 

'  iiiog.  BriU  firoiB  I^elaaU.— >£ale.— i'itiWWood'ft  Aniuii^  by  Gutcb,  vol. 
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accounts  for  the  three  last  years  oi  his  life  b}*  tlie  house  of 
commons.  Hejalways  distinguished  himself  as  a  lover  of 
liberty^  a  sincere  friend  to  his  country,  and  a  true  patron 
of  learning.  His  strong  attachment  for  literature  and  cri* 
ticbm,  and  his  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  best  wri* 
ters  in  ali  ages  and  sciences,  appeared  fully  iu  the  Cen- 
sura,"  which  he  composed,  first  for  bis  own  use  and  sa- 
tisfaction, and  then  published  in  the  universal  language 
for  the  benefit  of  others.  His  talents  for  ordinal  remark  ^ 
appear  from  his  essays,  which,  in  point  of  learning,  jodg* 
ment|  and  freedom  of  thought,  are  certainly  noway  in* 
feriorto  those  of  the  famous  Montaigne.  His  knowledge 
and  modesty  are  equally  conspicuous  in  another  piece* 
of  iiis,  wherein  he  presents  the  public  witli  the  fruits  of 
his  reading  on  natural  liisiorv,  v\iiliuiiL  depriving  tiiuso 
from  whom  hv  drew  his  kiiu^\  lcdg»',  of  any  part  of  their 
repntation.  \V  hat  he  has  written  on  poetry  wu:.  iikcwise 
drawn  together  for  his  own  inforniation,  and  afterwards 
sent  abroad  for  public  use.  Having  ihub  satisfied  in  his 
riper  years,  the  Lircat  expectations  which  his  friends  had  . 
of  him  ill  his  yuutl),  having  been  steady  to  one  paitv, 
without  violence  towards  others,  after  acquiring;  honour  la  • 
his  several  pubUc  characters,  esteem  iu  private  conversa- 
tion,  and  atlection  in  domestic,  life^  he  quietly  ended  his 

•  days  at  his  seat  at  Tii.tenbanger»  June  3o,  1697,  in  tb^ 
forty-eighth  year  ot*  his  age,  and  was  buried  the  eighth  of 
July  foilovvingy  in  the  vauii  of  his  family,  at  Ridge  in 
Hertfordshire.  He -married  Jane,  daughter  df  sir  Henry 
Caesar,  of  Beningtou  Place  in  the  county  of  Hertford^ 
knighty  and  by  her  left  issue  five  sons  and  nine  daughiecsi 
but  the  baronetage  is  now  extinct. 

Hb    Censura  Celebrium  Autborum**  was  first  priuted 

^  at  London,  1690,  fol.  and  was  reprinted  at  Geneva,  1694, 
4to,  and  1710,  4ta  This  compilation,  a  work  of  great 
erudition  and  labour,  is.  well  known  to  the  critic  and  the 
literary  historian,  but  cannot  be  compared,  as  Nieeiron 
Ikis  attempted,  with  Baillefs  **  Jugement  des  Savans," 
Baillet  reporting  the  opinions  oi  oilicrs  in  his  own  words, 
but  Blount  transcribes  thcoi  literally,  which  adds  consi- 
derably to  their  value.  His  "  Kssays,"  which  were  pub* 
lished  1697,  8vo,  are  on  the  following  subjects:  popery, 
learning,  education  and  custom,  the  ancients,  p;!Ssion,  &c. 
His  **  Natural  Historv,  roiitaminn-  man^^  not  <  onuiinn  ob-s 

servatigus,  extracted  out  of  the  best  modern  authors/'  waa 
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jmbUshed  I693»  12mo;  and  bis  Remarks  on  Poetry,^* 
1694y  4ta  -  This  is  a  species  of  Censura  confined  to  the 
poetical  class»  and  was  honoured  with  the  approbation  of 
lord  Malgrare^  the  most  elegant  critic  of  that  age.  Upon 
the  whole,  sir  Thomas  Pope  Blount,  as  he  was  the  most 
learned,  a{)pcars  to  have  been  the  most  useful  of  the  family^ 
and  most  deserving  the  veneration  of  posterity. 

BLOUNT  (Thomas),  a  miscellaneous  writer  of  the  se- 
venteenth century,  was  born  KUS,  at  Bardsley  in  W'or- 
cestcrsliire,  the  sun  oT  Myles  Blovuu,  of  Orleton  in  Ilere- 
fortlshire,  vvliu  was  the  fifth  sun  of  Roger  Bloiiut  of  Monk- 
land  in  the  same  county.  He  appears  to  liave  sup})lied 
the  want  of  an  university  education  hy  diligent  application^ 
and  after  studying  the  classics,  entered  himself  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  and  was  in  due  course  admittetl  to  thenar. 
Beino:,  however,  a  Roman  catholic,  lie  never  pleadetl,  i)ut 
after  some  .time  resided  mostly  at  Orleton.  A  sedentary 
life  having  much  impaired  his  health,  and  the  popish  plot 
breaking  out  in  i678|  he  was  so  hurried  from  place  to 
place,  that  the  fatigue  brought  on  a  palsy,  nf  which  he  died 
at  Orleton,  Dec.  26,  1679.  Whether  by  this  mention  of 
the  popish  plot,  his  biographer  means  that  he  was  con* 
cerned  in  i^  does  not  appear*  Wood  seems  to  insinuate 
that  he  was  only  alarnied,  as  he  was  known  to  be  a  zealous 
Roman  catholic.  He  was,  however,  a  man  of  general 
knowledge,  and  an  industiious  and  useful  writer.  »  His 
works  are/  t.  The  Academy  of  Eloquence,  or  complete 
English  ihetorie,**   1654,   12mO|  often  reprinted.  .2. 

Glossographia,  or  a  Dictionary  of  hard  words,'*  Lond. 
1656,  8vo.  Of  this  there  have  heen  at  least  five  editions. 
3.  The  Lamps  of  the  Law,  and  the  Lights  of  the  Gos- 
pel," ibid.  16o8,  8vo.  4.  "  Boscobel  ;  or  ihc  liision  of 
his  majesty's  escape  after  the  battle  of  AV'orcester," 
1660.  5,  Boscobel,  the  second  pari,  with  the  addition 
of  the  ^*  Claustrum  rejrale  reseratum,"  or  the  kinj^'s  con- 
cealment at  Trent  in  Somersetsiiire,  published  by  Mrs. 
Anne  W  indham  of  Trent,"  ibid.  1681.  Both  th<  r.e  now 
are  among  the  scarce  and  high-priced  cnri'»s!U(.s  oi'  the 
seventeenth  century.  Extracts  are  given  from  tlieni  in 
the  Addenda  to  lord  Clarendon's  History.  6.  "  The  Catho- 
lic Almanac  for  1661-2-3,  ik,c."  7,  ♦'Booker  rebuked; 
or  animadversions  on  Booker's  Almanac^'    8.  '♦A  Law  . 

»  h'iog,  firil,— Wartou's  Tope,  207.— Wood's  Ath.  vol.  II. 
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Dictionary,"  ibid.  1671,  foL  reprinted  with  additions.  9, 
Animadversions  on  sir  Richard  fiaker's  Chromcle^*'  Oxf. 
1672,  8vo.  10.  **  A  World  of  Errors,  discovered  in  Mr. 
Edmund  PhUips's  World  of  Words,' V  London,  1673,  foL 
IK  <^  Fragmenta  Antiquitatis.  Ancient  tenores  bf  land, 
and  jocular  customs  of  some  manors,'*  ibid.  1679,  8yq;  of 
which  Jbsiah  Beckwith  of  York  published  a  new  edition  in 
]794«  IS.  Animadrarsions  on  Blome's  Britanniti,**  not 
published.  13.  *^The  art  of  making  Devises,  treat- 
ing of  Hieroglyphics,  Symbols,  &c.^*  a  tcanslation  from  th» 
French,  1646,  4to.  14.  A  catalogue  of  the  Catholics, 
who  lost  their  lives  in  the  king's  cause,  doring  the  civil 
war/'  printed  at  the  end  of  lord  Castlemain*s  "  Catholic 
Apolot^y.'*  15.  *'  A  Cln'onicle  of  England,"  left  imper- 
fect, unci  a  history  of  llea  tordshiic,  a  MS.  left  with  his 
heirs,  but  wluch  was  probably  lost,  or  has  escaped  the  re- 
searches of  Mr.  Gough.  16.  **  A  pedigree  of  the  Blounts,'* 
printed  in  Peacham's  "Complete  Gentleman,"  edit.  166!.' 

BLOW  (John),  an  English  musician  of  considerable 
fanx',  was  born  in  1648,  at  North  Colliiip;bam  in  Nouiiig- 
liamshire,  and  became  one  of  the  first  set  of  children  of  the 
ciiapel  royal  after  the  restoration.  In  1673,  he  was  sworn 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  chapel,  and  in  1674,  appoints 
ed  master  of  the  children.  In  1685,  he  was  nominated 
one  of  the  private  music  to  king  James  11. ;  and  in  1687, 
was  likewise  appointed  almoner  and  master  of  the  choris- 
ters in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul :  but,  in  1693,  he 
resigned  this  last  place  in  Osvour  of  his  scholar  Jeremiah 
Clerk.  Blow  had  his  degree  of  doctor  in  music  conferred 
on  him  by  the  special  grace  of  archbishop  Sancrofk;,  with* 
out  performing  an  exercise  for  it  at  either  of  the  untversi- 
ties;  I  On  the  death  of  Purcell,  in  1 695,  he  was  elected  or« 
ganist  of  St  Mai^garet's,  Westminster;  and  in  1699,  ap- 
pointed composer  to  the  chapel  of  their  majesties  king 
William  and  queen  Mary,  at  the  salary  of  40/.  a  year, 
which  afterwards  was  augmented  to  73/.  A  second  com- 
poser, with  tiie  like  appointment,  was  aiided  in  1715,  at 
which  time  it  was  required  that  each  siiouid  produce  a  new 
ambcm  on  the  first  Sunday  of  his  month  in  waiting.  Dr. 
Blow  died  in  1708  ;  and  though  he  did  not  arrive  at  great 
longevity,  yet  by  beginning  bis  course,  and  mounting  to 

1  Dodd't  Church  HittOfT»  vol.  Ill.^th.  Ox.  Tol.  IL  ait.  Baker.--C«i«. 
Lit.  vol.  IL  Md  Ul. 
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the  summit  of  his  profession  so  earlyi  he  eojoyed  a  pros- 
perous and  eventful  life.  His  compositions  for  tlie  chnrchy 
and  his  scholars  who  arrived  at  eminence,  have  rendered 
his  name  venerabler  among  the  musicians  of  our  country. 
In  his  person  he  was  handsome,  and  remarkable  for  a  (gra- 
vity and  decency  in  his  deportment  suited  to  his  statiuii, 
though  he  seems  by  some  ui  his  compositions  to  have  been 
not  altogether  insensible  to  the  delights  of  a  convivia.1  lionr. 
He  was  a  inun  ui  blameless  morals,  and  of  a  bencvulent 
temper  ;  but  was  not  so  insensible  to  his  own  worth,  as  to 
be  totally  free  from  the  imputation  of  pride.  Sir  John 
Hawkins  furnishes  us  with  an  anecdote  that  shews  likewise 
that  he  had  a  rough  method  of  silencing  criticism.  In  the 
reign  of  James  II.  an  anthem  of  some  Italian  composer  had 
been  introduced  into  the  chapel  royal,,  which  .the  king 
liked  very  much,  and  asked  Blow  if  he  could  make  one  as 
good  ?  Blow  answered  in  the  afHrmative^  and  engaged  to 
do  it  by  the  next  Suivday  ;  when  he  produced  1  beheld 
and  lo  a  great  multitude.*'  When  the  service  was  over^ 
the  king  sent  father  Petre  to  acquaint  him  that  he  was 
much  pleased  with  it :  but,**  added  Petre,  ^  I  myself 
think  it  too  long." — That,**  answered  Blow,  ^  is  the  opi* 
nion  of  but  one  Ibol,  and  I  heed  it  not**  This  provoked 
the  4e8uit  so  much  that  he  prevailed  on  the  king  to  sus- 
pend Blow,  and  the  consequences  might  perhaps  have 
been  more  serious,  had  not  the  revolution  immediately 
followed. 

Though  Dr.  Blow's  church  music  was  never  coUented  irt 
a  body,  yet  besides  the  thre&  services  and  ten  full  and 
verse  anthems  j)rinted  by  Buyce,  nineteen  of  his  choral 
productions  have  been  preserved  in  Dr.  Tudway's  MS 
collection  ;  and  in  Dr,  Aldrich's  collection  in  Christ  churrh, 
there  are  five  more.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  composer 
of  anthems,  even  while  a  singing-boy  in  the  chapel  roval. 
His  secular  compositions  were  published  in  a  folio  volume 
in  J  700,  under  the  title  of  Amphion  An^licus,"  in  imi- 
tation of  Purceirs  collection,  the  "  Orpheus  Britannicus,** 
but  are  deemed  considerably  inferior.  Some  of  his  choral 
.  productions  are  in  a  very  bold  and  grand  style,  yet  he  is 
unequal  and  frequently  unhappy  in  his  attempts  at  nesr 
harmony  and  composition.  Dr.  Bumey  has  given  a  very 
elaborate  criticism  on  all  his  works,  accompanied  by  spe* 
cimens  on  plates,  by  which  it  appears  that  he  was  either 
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dcrectivc  in  some  of  the  cjualiacationb  of  a  great  composef^ 
or  careless  and  inaccurate.* 

BLUM  (Joachim  Cuin>>TF  \n),  a  Genndn  poet,  was  born 
at  Hathenan,  in  the  Marcli  of  Brancfenburgh,  Nov. '17, 
1739.  He  ^Uulicd  at  Brandenburgli,  Berlin,  nnd  l^  ranc- 
fort  on  the  Oder,  and  appears  to  have  been  inu  nded  euiicr* 
for  the  church  or  the  Ir.ir,  hut  preferred  pliilosophy  and 
polite  hterature,  which  lie  cultivated  with  success,  under 
lianiler  and  Alexander  Baningarten,  and  afterwards  de- 
voted himself  to  a  retired. lite  in  his  own  country'.  His 
first  publication,  Lyric  PoeroSy*'  published  at  Berlin  in 
1765,  procured  bim  vety  high  reputation;  and  was  fol- 
'  lowed,  iu  1776}  by  another  volume  of  Idylls  and  miscella- 
neous pieces,  in  a  style  of  poetry, .  simple,  pure,  original, 
and  elegant  In  1785  appeared  an  additional  volume,  which 
contributed  to  support  the  character  he  ha4  acquired*  In 
prose  he  published  what  were  called*  Walks,"  moral  and 
critical,  and  a  *^  IMctionary  of  German  proverbs,*'  Leipsic, 
2782,  with  their  explanations  and  origin.  He  died  at 
Rathenau,  Aug.  28,  1790,  leaving  the  character  of  an 
amiable  and  virtuous  man,  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him, 
and  esteemed  by  his  countrymen  as  one  of  the  best  of  their 
uiodern  poets,  althougli  perhaps  not  belonging  to  the  first 
class.  * 

BLUTEAU  (DoM  Raphael),  a  Theatine,  was  born  at 
London  of  French  parents,  Dee.  4,  1638,  and  became  cele- 
brated for  his  acquirements  both  in  sacred  and  profane 
learning".  Having  gone  lo  I^ertunral,  he  learned  the  lan- 
guage of  that  rf)uhtry  in  six  montiis,  and  preached  several 
times  before  tl^e  king  and  queen.  He  was  also  admitted 
into  the  academy,  and  appointed  to  an  otfice  in  the  inqui- 
sition. His  biographers  tell'  us  that  when  in  England  he 
bad  been  chaplain  or  preacher  to  Henrietta  Maria  queen  to 
Charles  h  forgetting  that  he  could  not  be  ten  years  old 
when  that  unhappy  princess  was  expatriated.  '  He  died  ato 
Lisbon,  Feb.  17,  17S4,  iu  the  ninoty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
On  the  28th  of  the  same  month  hb  eloge  was  pronounced 
in  the  academy,  and  two  learned  doctors  gravely  discussed 
tlie  question,  whether  England  was  most  honoured  in 
his  birth,  or  Portugal  in  his  death     On  the  same  occasion 

1  Bumpy**  Hist,  of  MufiC|  vol.  llJf.^Sir  Joho  Hairklitt's  llitt. 
•  JiiDg.  L  niTeneUe. 
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\aiiniis  pieces  both  in  Laiin  ami  I'oriuguese  were  recited 
to  Ilia  iiiL'morv.  His  work:*,  vviuch  must  justify  this  high 
panegyric,  are,  1.  "  A  V^ocabulary  or  Dictionary,  Portu- 
guese and  Latin,''  Coinibra,  1712 — 1728,  10  vols,  folio, 
including  a  supplenieut  in  2  vols.  Moraes  de  Silva  com- 
piled from  tins  voknuinoug  work  a  good  PurLuguesc  Dic- 
tionary, printed  4it  Lisbon,  1789,  2  vols.  4to.  2.  Orai* 
culum  uiiiusque  Testameati,  niussum  filuteavianum.** 
3.  "  A  List  at'  all  Dictionaries,  Portognese,  Castilian,  Ita- 
liftD,  French,  and  Latin,"  with  the  dates,  &c.  Lisbon,  1728, 
tad  pruited  in  the  supplement  to  his  Dictionary.  4.  Setr 
aoas  and  panegyrics,  under  tlie  title  ^  Primtcias  £vallg<^* 
Jicas,''  1685,  4to.  ^  ' 

BOADICEA,  BOUDICEA^  or  BONDUCA,  a  le^ 
oowoed  Brtttsh  queen  of  the  firat  century,  was  the  wife  of 
Prasatagus,  king  of  the  Iceni  (the  inhabitants  of  Norfolk, 
Seflbik,  Cambridge,  and  Hontingdonshires),  who  in  order 
to  secure  the  firiendship  and  protection  of  Nero  to  his  wifo 
and  family,  left  the  emperor  and  his  daughters  co-heirs. 
But  as  soon  as  he  was  dead,  the  emperor's  officers  seized 
iijioik  his  effects  in  iheir  master's  luune.  Boaciicea,  widow 
of  the  deceased  knig,  strongly  ixinoiihii tiled  against  these 
iinjusL  proceedings  ;  but  her  coinj)l.iints  only  exposed  her 
to  farther  wrongs  and  injuries,  winch  she  resented  in  such 
terms,  as  provoked  the  ofHcers  to  treat  her  in  the  most 
barbarous  manner;  tiiey  caused  her  to  be  publicly 
scourged,  and  her  daughters  to  be  ravished. 

This  story  soon  spread  through  the  island,  and  the  public 
indigoatton  was  so  generally  raised,  that  ail,  excepting  Lon- 
don, agreed  to  revolt.  The  Koman  historians  themseltes 
adcnowledge,  that  the  violence  and  injustice  of  the  em- 
peror's officers  gave  the  Britons  sufficient  reason  to  iay 
aside  their  private  animosities,  and  while  they  aided  the 
queen  to  revenge  her  wrongs,  to  recover  their  own  iibertr. 
Accordingly  she  put  herself  at  their  head,  a«d  earnestly 
exhorted  them  to  taie  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the 
Koman  general,  then  in  the  isie  of  Man,  by  putting  these 
foreign  oppressors  all  to  the  sword.  They  readily  em- 
braced the  proposal ;  and  attacking  the  Romans  wherever 
they  found  them,  massacred  all  without  distinction  of  age 
or  sex  ;  and  it  is  said  that  seventy  thousand  perished  on 
this  occasion,    in  the  luean  time,  Suetonius  Pauiiuus,  the 

■ 

*  Bbf  •  Univenelle.— Moreri. 
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Roman  crenrral,  suddenly  rrturning,  marched  against  tlie 
revoJtcd  iiiiiuns,  who  had  au  army  of  100,000,  or,  accord- 
intr  to  Dio  Cassius,  230,000  men,  under  tlie  cuiiduci  of 
Boudicea.  The  fine  person  ot  Boadicea,  fair  and  dip-ni- 
fied,  and  her  undaunted  courage,  insjjired  the  most  ardent 
liopcs.  Paulinus,  likewise,  was  in  great  perplexity  j  the 
ninth  legion  had  been  defeated  by  the  enemv,  and  Poenius 
Posthunms,  at  the  head  of  a  large  detachment  ot  the  se- 
cond, refused  to  join  bim  ;  so  that  he  had  the  choice  but  of 
two  expedients,  either  to  march  with  his  army,  not  es* 
eeeding  10,000,  into  the  open  field  against  his  nomeroea 
enemies,  or  shut  himself  up  in  some  town  and  wait  ibr  theob 
At  hrst  he  chose  the  latter,  and  remained  in  London,  bat 
soon  altered  his  resolution;  and  instead  of  retiring  from 
the  Britons,  who  were  now  on  the  march  towards  bim,  ha 
lesolved  to  meet  them.  The  field  of  battle  he  pitched 
Bpon  was  a  narrow  tract  of  ground,  facing  a  large  plain, 
where  they  encamped,  and  his  rear  was  secured  by  a  lb- 
rest«  The  Britons  traTerMd  the  plain  in  huge  bodiei» 
exulting  in  their  nnmbers;  and,  wnre  of  pctory,  had 
brought  their  wives  and  children  in  waggons  to  be  specta- 
tors 6f  their  actions  in  the  battle,  placing  them  round  their 
entrenchments. 

Boadicea,  in  the  mean  time,  was  noL  idle,  but  mounting 
her  ciiatiot,  with  her  two  daughters,  rode  u[)  and  down 
tliroufifh  the  several  squadrons  of  her  army,  whom  she  ad- 
dresac*!  tu  tlie  followinjr  effect:  "  That  it  was  not  the  iirst 
time  the  Britons  had  been  victorious,  under  the  conducl 
of  their  queen.    That,  for  her  part,  she  came  not  there 
as  one  descended  of  royal  blood,  to  fi^^ht  for  empire  or 
riches,  but  as  one  of  the  common  people,  to  avenge  th« 
loss  of  their  liberty,  and  the  wrongs  of  herself  and  children. 
That  the  wickedness  of  the  Romans  was  come  to  its  height ; 
and  that  the  gods  had  ali-eady  begpin  to  punish  them;  so 
that,  instead  of  being  able  to  withstand  the  attack  of  « 
Tictorioos  army,  -  the  very  shouts  of  so  many  thousands 
would  put  diem  to  Bight.   That  if  the  Britons  would  but 
consider  the  number  of  their  forces,  or  the  modves  of  the 
war,  they  wonid  resolve  to  vanquish  or  die.   That  it  was 
much  better  to  fall  honourably  in  defence  of  liberty,  thaii 
be  again  exposed  to  the  outrages  of  the  Romans,  Such 
at  le^st  was  her  resolution ;  as  for  the  men^  they  mighty 
if  they  pleased,  live  and  be  slaves.**  At  the  end  of  her 
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speech  she  is  said  to  have  let  loose  a  hare^  which  she  had 
concealed,  as  an  omen  of  victory. 

While  Boudicea  thus  lalxmred  to  anioiate  her  Britons 
to  behave  with  their  wonted  bravery,  PauHnus  was  no  less 
assidijuiis  in  prcj^aring  his  troops  for  the  encounter.  The 
Britons  expected  his  soldiers  to  be  daunted  at  their  num- 
ber, but  when  tbey  saw  them  advance  with  short  steps, 
sword  in  Jiand,  without  discovering  any  fear,  their  hearts 
began  to  hii  theniy  and  they  fell  into  disorder,  which 
continually  increased,  it  not  being  in  the  power  of  their 
commanders  to  lead  them  back  to  the  charge.  The  Ro-* 
mans  obser?ing  their  consteruationy  pushed  the  advantage 
with  great  fury,  and  threw  their  army  into  a  confusioa 
past  the  possibility  of  recovery.  They  gave  no  quarter, 
and  90,000  of  the  Britons  perished.  Boadicea  hersdf 
escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors;  but^ 
unable  to  survive  the  remembrance  of  this  terrible  defeat, 
either  fell  a  victim  to  despaur  or  poison.  This  battle  was 
fought  in  the  year  61. ' 

BOATE  (Dr.  Gerard),  a  Dutchman,  and  physician  to 
the  state  in  Ireland,  in  1649,  deserves  some  notice  here, 
as  being  the  first  inquirer  into  tiie  natural  lu^to^^  of  Ire- 
land, of  wiiich  he  published  an  account.  He  iived  to  hold 
his  post  of  physician  to  the  state  only  eight  months,  dying 
either  in  1649  or  1G50,  but  compiled  part  of  it  some  years 
before  he  went  over,  from  materials  iuriiislied  by  sir  Wil- 
liam and  sir  Richard  PaiatJiis,  and  his  own  brother.  Dr. 

*"  Arnold  Boate,  who  practised  physic  eight  years  at  Dublin, 
and  spent  some  months  with  Imti  at  London,  in  his  way  to 
Paris,  in  1644,  instructing  iiim  how  to  improve  certain 
forfeited  lands  he  bad  purchased  in  Leinster  and  Ulster. 
The  title  of  bis  book  is  Ireland's  Natural  History,  &c. 
published  by  Samuel  Uartlib,  esq.  for  the  common  good 
of  Ireland,  and  more  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  ad- 
venturers and  planters  therein,"  Lpod.  1652,  12mo.  AL- 
though  some  of  his  accounts  are  imperfect,  and  his  topo- 
graphical errors  numerous,  it  b  wonderful  that  a  stranger 
should  have  accomplished  so  much,  and  at  least  run  away 
with  the  honour  of  laying  the  foundation  of  the  nat|iral 

*  history  ,  of  Ireland.  He  intended  a  second  and  a  third 
book  of  the  vegetables  and  animals,  and  a  fourth  of  the 
natives,  their  old  fashions,  laws,  and  customs,  and  the 

1  Biof .  Brit.— Henry.— Hiim«,  Sic.  Httt.  of  Eof  Usd, 
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attcmptsof  their  English  conquerors  to  civilize  and  improve 
both  them  and  their  cottntfyi  which  his  brother^  in  his 
letter  to  HartHb,  pronrised  to  publish.  What  he  published 
was  afterwards  incorporated  into  a  Natural  Histoiy  of  Ire- 
landy  4>y  several  hands,  1736,  reprinted  1755,  with  anew 
preface  and  index  of  chapters,  4to.  Boate's  book  was 
translated  into  French  by  Briot,  and  published  at  Paris 
1666,  l2mo.  We  have  no  farther  account  of  his  history; 
bat  Weston,  in  his  catalogue  of  English  writers  on  bus* 
bandry,  says  that  bts  true  name  was  Beats.  * 

BOBAUT  (Jacob),  a  German  horticulturist,  who  came 
to  England  about  the  middle  of  the  serenteenth  centuiy, 
was  appointed  first  superintcndant  of  the  physic- garden  at 
Oxford,  founded  in  1632  by  Henry  earl  of  Danby.  Some 
writers  call  him  doctor,  and  some  ])n»fessur  of  botany,  but 
he  was  neither,  nor  was  ihere  ati>  professor,  properlv  so 
called,  before  Dillenius.  1  ho  Catalocrus  Pjantaruuf 
in  this  garden,  puhii^lied  at  Oxiord  in  h'48,  12mo,  was 
drawn  up  by  Bobart,  ainl  is  a  very  favourable  proof  of  his 
zeal  and  dili;^cnce.  Undor  his  care  and  that  of  his  sou, 
the  garden  at  Oxford  contimied  to  donrish  for  manv  voai*s. 
The  old  in  ii),  nrcording  to  \Voorl,  lived  in  llie  gnrden- 
house,  and  died  there  Feb.  4,  1679,  aged  eighty-one. 
iVlr.  Granger  relates  an  anecdote  that  **  on  rejoicing  d.n  s 
old  Bobart  used  to  have  his  beard  tagged  with  silver."  Ue 
Jeft  two  sons,  Jacob  and  Tiilemant,  who  were  both  em* 
ployed  in  the  physic- garden.  Jacob,  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  man  of  some  learning,  published  the  second  volume 
of  Morisoti's  Oxford  history  of  Plants,**  1699,  fol.  Of 
him  too,  an  anecdote  is  told  which  implies  somewhat  of 

.  a  faumearoua  dispoaitioD.  He  had  transformed  a  dead  rat 
into  the  feigned  figure  of  a  diBgoQy  which  imposed  upon 

'the  learned  sd  far,  that  **  several  fine  copies  of  verses 
were  wrote  on  so  rare  a  subject.**  Bobart  afterwards 
tmned  the  cheat ;  but  it  was  preserved  for  some  years^  as 
B  master-piece  of  ttrt.  Dr.  Pulteney  thinks  Bobart  was 
alive  in  1704;  but  he  appears  to  have  lived  considerably 
longer,  as  Dr.  Abel  Evans  dedicated  **  Vci  tinnnns,"  a 
poetical  epistle,  to  him  in  1713.  A  desceuduui  of  this 
family,  Tillemant  Bobart,  is  still  well  known  to  all  who 
wish  for  civil  treatment  and  a  safe  carriage  on  the  road  to 
Oxford.* 

•  Oougb's  Topography,  vol.  II.— Pulteney Sketches. — Biog,  UnivenelW. 
»  Pttllcney*!  Slwtclici.— MidwU^s  FMSif,  toL  IlL^ram<r« 
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.  BOCCACCIO  (Johk)»  one  of  the  most  emtiieDt  kalian 
poets  and  scholars,  and  one  of  the  revivers  of  literature  ta 
Europe^  was  born  in  1313.  His  father  was  a  merchant  of 
Florence,  when  to  be  a  merchant  was  the  first  of  situations, 
and  his  family  was  originally  of  Certaldo,  a  village  about; 
twenty  miles  from  Florence,  which  accounts  for  Boccaccio 
always  adding  to  his  name  the  words  da  Certaldo."  He  was 
not,  therefore,  the  son  of  a  peasant,  as  reported  by  some 
biographers,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  was  the  fruit 
of  an  illicit  connection  which  his  fisither  formed  at  Paris, 
where  he  happLMiccl  to  be  on  commercial  business,  and 
where  this  son  was  born,  and  it  appears,  likewise,  liiat  hia 
failier  was  uut  very  rich.  Bein^,  liov^-ever,  brought  early 
to  I  Ivjrence,  his  education  coniuienccd  there,  and  he  is 
said  to  ii^;  evinced  a  decided  aitachment  tu  poetry  before 
he  was  t^  years  old,  about  which  tune  his  father  plaretl 
bim  in  a  merchant's  ro  intin'^j-liouse,  to  learn  arithmetic 
and  book-kecpir»fr,  that  lie  nii'^dii  be  the  sooner  eiiabhni  to 
prov  ide  for  l.im  among  liis  connections.  Some  years  al  ter, 
this  merchant  took  him  to  Paris,  where  he  went  to  set  up 
in  business,  and  for  six  yearsy  during  which  Boccaccio 
resided  in  his  house,  endeavoured  to  recpncile  him  to 
trade;  but  finding  after  eveiy  experiment,  either  by  per- 
suasion or  cottstratnti  that  this  was  impossible,  he  at  length 
sent  him  home  to  his  father. 

At  Florencei  as  at  Paris,  Boccaccio's  time  was  divided 
between  mercantile  employment,  to  which  be  liad  a 
fixed  dislike,  and  his  taste  for  literature,  which  be  con* 
trived  to  indulge  whenever  [)os$ible.  This  became  more 
easy  at  Naples,  where  hu  father  had  sent  him  in  1333,  that 
he  might  be  detached  entirely  from  hb  studies,  and  ac* 
quire  a  zest  for  commercial  pursuits;  but  here,  during  a 
residence  of  eight  years,  instead  of  giving  his  company 
only  to  merchants,  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the 
most  eminent  men  oi  letters,  both  Neapt)litans  ami  I  lo- 
renlines,  who  lived  there  under  the  hberal  patronage  of 
king  Robert.  'J'iiere  is  no  reason,  however,  to  suppose 
th«it  Boccaccio  profited  by  tins  jnonarch's  bounty,  l>at  he 
appears  to  have  ac  fjuir*.  d  the  good  graces  of  one  of  the 
kind's  natural  daughters,  a  married  huly,  for  whom  he 
composed  several  pieces  boih  in  prose  and  verse,  and  whom 
he  often  mentions  under  the  n.um^  ot  I  iammettn.  Generally 
admired  for  his  personal  accomplishmenLs,  wit,  and  spirit, 
%»d  bappy  io  his  attachment  to  a  king's  daughter,  it  is  nut 
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Tery  surprising  that  the  fulfilment  of  bis  father^s  wishes 
as  to  trade  should  become  more  and  more  difficult.  The 
taste  which  his  mistress  had  for  poetry,  his  acquaintance 

with  men  of  letters,   the  deep  imj)ression  made  (jri  ins 
mind  by  an  accidental  view  of  Virgil's  tomb,  the  presence 
of  the  celebrated  Petrarch,  who  was  received  with  tlie 
highest  distinction  at  the  court  of  Naples,  in  1341,  and 
who  was  about  to  receiTe  the  same  honours  at  Rome, 
and  the  acquaintance  Boccaccio  had  formed  with  him, 
all  contributcfl,  with  his  natural  bent,  to  decide  irre- 
vocably that  he  shpuld  be  a  scholar  and  a  poet.    On  his 
return  to  Naples,  after  a  residence  of  two  years  with  liis 
father  at  Florence,  he  was  favourably  received  by  the 
queen,  who  now  reigned  in  the  room  of  her  deceased  hus- 
band, and  it  is  jnud  that  it  was  to  please  her,|ps  well  as 
his  beloved  Fiammetta,  that  he  began  to  write  the  De-» 
Cameron,*'  which  unquestionably  places  him  in  the  hrst 
lank  of  Italian  prose  writers.    In  the  mean  time,  his  father 
finding  it  impossible  to  resist  his  inclination  for  literature^ 
ceased  to  urge  him  more  on  the  subject  of  trade^  and  only 
conditioned  with  him  that  he  should  study  the  c^on  law. 
Boccaccio  endeavoured  to  please  him,  but  found  the  De* 
cf  etals  worse  than  the  ledger  and  the  day-book,  and  returned 
with  fresh  ardour  to  the  muses  and  the  classics,  studying 
to  acquire  a  purer  Latin  style  than  hitherto,  and  to  add 
to  bis  treasures  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek.  This  he  learned 
partly  in  Calabria,  where  he  frecjuently  went,  or  in  Naples, 
where  he  had  formed  an  intimacy  with  Panl  of  Perugia, 
an  able  Greek  grammarian,  and  librmian  Lo  king  Robert, 
He  stndied  also  maihematics,  astronuuiy,  or  rather  abtro- 
logy,  under  a  celebrated  Genoese,  Andelone  del  Nero, 
and  even  paid  some  attention  to  the  outlines  of  theology^ 
hut  it  does  not  appear  that  he  went  much  farther. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  being  entirely  at  liberty, 
and  with  some  litilc  piDpL^rty,  to  pursue  his  inclination, 
iie  tirst  settled  at  Florence,  where  his  studies  were  inter- 
rupted only  by  his  pleasures,  and  some  very  honourable 
employments  conhded  to  him  by  his  fellow  citizens. 
Among  others,  on^  must  have  been  peculiarly  gratifying 
to  him.  This  was  his  being  sent  to  P^dua  in  1350,  to 
announce  to  Petrarch  the  news  of  his  recall,  and  the  re- 
stitution of  his  father's  property,  who  had  formerly  been 
bUnished  from  Florence,  and  died  in  exHe.  Such  an  er«r 
yi|ii4  ha4  ^  naturfd  tendency  to  cement  their  friendsbi|k, 
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Some  years  after^  when  Boccaccio  had  spent  his  little  pro* 
perty,  partly  in  purchasing  books,  and  partly  in  grati- 
fying his  taste  for  pleasure,  he  found  in  Petrarch  a  friend^ 
who,  besides  assisting  his  wants,  gave  him  such  affec- 
tionate and  judicious  advice  as  produced  a  very  salutary 
change  in  his  conduct.  Before  this,  while  suffering  under 
the  reflections  of  his  follies,  in  1361,  a  friar  had  persuaded 
htm  to  renounce  the  world,  and  all  that  could  be  called 
profane  learning.  The  ikct  seems  to  have  been,  that 
Boccaccio,  in  his  Decamerone,  which  first  appeared  in 
1353,  had  satirized  the  licentious  lives  of  the  monks,  and 
this  friar  came  to  him  with  a  story  of  his  having  seen,  a  vi- 
sion, and  being  commissioned  to  warn  him  of  his  danger, 
if  he  did  not  renounce  his  sins,  and  bum  his  Decamerone : 
and  Boccaccio  was  so  alarmed,  that  he  actually  put  on  the 
ecclcsiajsiical  liubit,  {for  which,  as  being  ;i  naiural  son,  he 
was  obliged  to  appl)  to  ihe  pope  for  a  Ui  jjciisaLion)  and 
resunntd  the  study  of  theology;  but  lie  soon  foutui  riiat 
thiii  was  too  late,  and  too  averse  tVuuj  his  habits,  ami  he 
therefore  had  recourse  to  Petrarch,  who  persuaded  him  to 
remove  to  Certaldo,  wliere  he  had  a  small  estate,  and 
pursue  his  literary  labours  in  that  retiienicnt. 

Before  this  time,  ah  tiis  works,  and  ihey  only  works  of 
amusement,  were  written  in  Italian,  but  now  he  began  to 
compose  on  the  subjects  of  literature  aud  history  in  Latin, 
and  one  of  these  treatises  was  the  6rst  modern  work  that 
gave  any  account  of  the  mythological  notions  of  the  an- 
tients*  We  have  already  noticed  that  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Greek,  and  brought  with  him,  at  bis  own. 
expense,  from  Venice  to  Florence,  Leontius  Pilatus  of  Thes- ; 
saionica,  and  entertained  him  in  his  house  for  three  years* 
During  this  time  he  improved  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  and 
Leontius  went  over  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  with  him, 
translating  it  into  Latin.  Boccaccio  was  the  first  who  was 
at  the  expence  of  importing  from  Greece  MSS.  of  both  the 
niad  ana  Odyssey,  among  many  other  valuable  MSS.  both 
Greek  and  Lathi,  by  which  be  endeavoured  to  introduce  a 
taste  for  these  valuable  remains  of  antiquity,  and  particu-r 
larly  for  the  Greek  authors,  in  preference  to  the  scholastic 
studies,  whicii  alone  were  at  this  time  pur:)ued  in  the  schools. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  tliat  Boccaccio  was  not 
critically  skilled  in  th(,'  (^reek.  For  want  of  lexicons  and 
grammars,  he  was  ol^ligcd  to  content  himsell'with  the  gcne- 
i^i  3ensc  of  what  he  read,  aud  did  not  acc^uire  that  accurate 
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knowledge^  wbieh  distingniriied  the  scholars  of  the  two 
aucceeding  centuries.  Still  his  acquisitions  and  bis  zeal 
entitle  him  to  high  ^nuise,  ^nd  he  was  the  means  of  esta* 
biishing  a  sort  of  Greek  colony  at  Florence,  at  a  time  when 
that  language  was  an  absolute  stranger  in  all  the  schools  and 
universities  of  Europe. 

While  at  Certaldo,  he  was  not  forgot  The  high  charac- 
ter he  haci  already  attained  induced  the  republic  of  Flo- 
rence to  send  liiii)  on  two  embassies  to  pope  Urban  V.  which 
he  accomplished  to  their  satisfaction,  but  after  his  return 
to  Ceruido,  lie  experienced  a  long  illness,  which  \ci\  a 
great  degree  of  langour  and  dejection.  Recovering,  liuwe- 
ver,  from  this,  he  took  upon  him  an  employment  peculiarly 
gratifyinin^  to  liim  in  every  respect.  He  had  always  been  a 
great  admirei-  of  Dante,  had  often  copied  his  works,  and 
knew  them  almost  by  heart  *.  The  Florentines,  who  had 
persecuted  and  banished  that  celebrated  poet,  were  now 
disposed  to  make  some  reparation,  by  instituting,  by  a  dc« 
cree  of  the  senate,  a  professorship  for  lectures  on  his 
poems,  and  Boccaccio  was  appointed  to  this  new  chair. 
How  much  he  was  delighted  in  an  employment,  not  only 
highly  honourable,  but  congenial  to  bis  habits,  may  easily 
be  conceived*  *  The  pains  he  took,  however,  retarded  his 
Vecovery  from  his  late  illness,  and  the  death  of  Petrarch,  of 
which  he  was  at  this  time  informed,  appears  to  have  hastened 
bis  own.  He  became  more  and  more  weak,  and  did  oot 
tunrlve  his  illustrious  friend  and  master  above  a  year,  dying 
at  Certaldo,  Dec.  21,  1375.  He  was  buried  there  in  the 
diurch  of  St  James  and  St.  Philip,  and  the  following  in* 
icription,  written  by  himself,  was  engraven  on  his  tomb : 

Hac  sub  mole  jacent  cincrcs  ac  ossa  Joannis, 
Mens  sedet  antt  Dtum  merit  is  ornata  lubyrum 
Mortalis  vitije.  Geiiitor  Boccaccius  ilH, 
Patria  Cntaldnm,  stu^Bum  fiiit  ahna  Poltois. 

Tn  person  he  is  described,  as  inclining  to  corpulence, 
but  his  stature  was  [)ortly,  his  face  round,  with  a  nose  a  lit- 
tle depressed  above  the  nostrils,  his  lips  somewhat  full,  but 


*  Id  1359,  Boccaeeio  tent  to  Pe* 
(rafch  a  copy  uf  l>«iite,  wImmb  be  «alM 
his  father,  written  wiih  hit  own  band. 

Ant!  M  rrm  trf- ihTt  h«  accom- 
pftiitetl  hin  pri'seul  wiUt  an  apology  for 

ten  liog  this  poem  to  Petrarch,  who,  it 

rTts,  wa»  jealous  of  Oaiite,  and  in 
tht  answer  «y>eak*  » f>Ullv  of  its  n»ertt«i. 
Thia  circuma  Umce,  uaobd^rveti  by  Uic 


generality  of  writers,  and  even  by 
Ponlmittiy  CrewcnbiBu  ^oA  Moratori, 

ii  brought  forward*  and  related  at 
large,  in  the  ih  rd  vol'ime.  p.  SOI,  of 
the  very  eoiertaining  Memoirs  of  the 
Ufe  of  Fonrardi.  The  maiMiiorip^ 
which  IH  beautifully  written,  aod 
adorned  with  il!iini;n,ilinn<:,  is  QOW  itt 
Uut  im|>enai  Ubraiy  ol  i'aris. 
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nevertheless  handsome  and  well-tormed,  his  cliin  dimpled 
and  beautit'ul  when  he  smiled,  his  aspect  jocund  and  gaj, 
and  his  discourse  agreeable  and  polished. 

A  short  time  before  iiis  death  lie  made  his  will^  be« 
queathing  what  proptn  ty  he  bad  to  bU  two  nephews,  theson^ 
of  James,  his  elder  brother.  The  most  valuable  iegacv, 
however,  was  that  of  bis  books,  which  were  almost  all  copies 
by  his  own  hand,  or  collected  at  great  expence.  These  he 
left  to  one  father  Martin,  an  Augustine,  who  was  his  exe- 
cutor, and  in  this  perhaps  bis  adviser,  with  a  view  that  thejr 
might  become  the  property  of  his  convent.  They  were, 
however,  lost  to  the  world.  A  celebrated  scholar,  Niccolo  * 
Niccoli,  in  the  succeeding  century,  bnilt  in  that  convent 
a  library  for  the  express  purpose  of  preserving  Jboceaccio** 
books,  but  time  destroyed  them  and  it.  It  has  been  re«* 
marked  as  somewhat  singular,  that  in  this  will,  Boccaccio 
makes  no  mention  of  a  natural  son  he  had  in  his  vou'h,  and 
wlio  was  settled  at  Florence,  }  ci  ihis  vounu  man  superin- 
tendeil  iiis  tnnerai,  and  caused  the  ai)uvc  insciiprion  to  be 
engraven  on  his  tomb.  He  wa;*  umvcrsaii^  re  r  tttnl  at 
Florence,  wliere,  in  his  poverty,  he  had  not  met  wahvery 
liberal  attentions.  Verses,  however,  are  nrtore  easily  be- 
stowed than  money,  and  the  poets  ot  tnc  time,  particu- 
larly Sachetti,  hastened  uiih  their  contrihnUons  to  his 
memory.  Two  medals  also  were  struck,  and  twenty  years 
afterwards,  the  republic  wishing  to  pay  higiier  honour  to 
him  as  well  as  to  Daute  and  Petrarch,  deliberated  on  a 
magnificent  monument  to  be  erected  t  >  the  three  great  or* 
naments  of  their  country  in  the  church  of  8c  Maria  del 
Fiore,  but  this  was  never  carried  into  execution. 

The  predominant  passion  of  Boccaccio,  in  youth,  wa9 
the  love  of  pleasure  tempered  by  that  of  study  i  as  he  ad- 
vanced in  age,  study  became  his  sole  delight.  He  bad  no 
ambition  either  for  rank  or  fortune.  The  public  employ- 
ments confided  to  him  came  unasked,  and  when  he  could 
lay  them  down,,  he  did  so.  He  was  equally  averse  to  any 
domeatic  employments  which  were  likely  to  take  up  much 
of  his  time,  and  would  accept  of  no  private  tutorships, 
which  so  often  eventually  promote  a  man*s  interest.  His 
character  was  frank  and  open,  hut  not  without  a  degree  of . 
pride,  which,  iiowever,  p;u  t  it  uliu  l  v  whefi  he  was  in  lo^v 
circumstances,  kept  him  Irnm  uican  compliances.  With 
respect  to  hii»  talents,  it  is  evnjent  that  tie  ha  l  alwa}'?  made 
a  laisc  estimate  of  them;  he  had  the  fullest  conhdcnce  in 
his  |)ueticai  powers,  yet  nothing  he  wrote  ia  verse  rises 
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above  mediocrity,  and  many  of  bis  prose  Italian  writings 
deserve  no  bigiier  praise.  He  is  superior  aiul  inimitable 
only  in  his  tales,  on  which  he  did  not  pride  himseii,  nor  in- 
deed  set  any  value.  He  fell  into  the  same  error  with  his 
master  Petrarch  in  supposing  that  his  serious  Latin  works 
would  be  the  source  of  bis  fame,  which  he  owes  entirely 
to  his  Talesy  as  Petrarch  owes  his  to  his  love-verses.  All 
kis  Latm  writings  are  crude  and  hasty.  In  them,  says  Paul 
Cortesius,  **he  labours  with  thought,  and  struggles  to  give 
it  utterance :  but  his  sentiments  find  no  adequate  vehicle^ 
and  the  lustre  of  his  native  talents  is  obscured  by  the  de- 
praved taste  of  the  times.'*  In  bis  youtb»  he  was  flattered 
as  having  obtained  the  second  place  in  poetry,  his 
admiration  for  Dante  not  permitting  him  to  aspire  to  the 
first,  and  the  sonnets  of  Petrarch  were  not  yet  known.  It 
is  to  his  honouri  however,  that  as  soon  as  be  saw  the  latter, 
be  threw  into  the  Bre  the  greater  part  of  bis  lyric  competi- 
tions, sonnets,  canzoni,  &c.  and  seems  to  have  determined 
to  apply  himscli  entirely  to  tbe  pcrfcctiou  of  Italian  prose, 
in  which  it  must  be  confessed  he  has  succeeded  admirably. 

As  a  recent  event  has  rendered  some  of  Boccaccio's 
writings  an  object  of  research  among  collectors,  we  shall 
enter  somewhat  more  fully  than  is  usual  into  a  detail  of 
their  editions.    Among  his  Latin  works,  we  have,  1.  "  De 
genealoi^ia  Deorum  lib.  XV.  Dc  montinm,  sylvarum,  lu- 
cuum,  iiuviornm,  stagnorum,  vi  uianum  nomuubus,  liher.'* 
These  two  were  first  printed  together  in  tolio  without  date, 
but  supposed  to  be  at  Venice,  and  anterior  to  1479,  in 
which  year  appeared  the  second  edition,  at  Venice,  with 
that  date.    The  third  was  published  at  the  aame  place  in 
1473,  and  followed  by  others  at  Eeggio,  Vincensa,  Ve- 
nice, Paris,  and  Bask,  which  last,  in  1532,  is  accompa- 
nied with  notes  and  supplements.   This  account  of  the  ge» 
nealogy  of  the  Gods,  or  the  heathen  mythology,  must  have 
been  the  fruit  of  Immense  reading,  and 'as  no  information 
on  the  subject  existed  then,  a  high  value  was  pUced  on  it, 
although  it  has  been  since  superseded  by  more  recent  and 
accumte  works.   He  has  been  very  unjustly  accused  of 
quoting  authors  tio  where  else  to  be  found,  as  If  he  had  in- 
vented their  names,  but  It  is  surely  more  reasonable  to 
think  they  migljt  be  known  in  his  days,  although  their  me- 
mory has  since  perished,  or  that  he  might  have  been  htm-» 
self  deceived,    'l  ius  .sdiue  woHn,  translated  into  Italian  by 
Joseph  Betussi,  h^s  gone  through  t^^lvc  m  thiitcuu  cdn 
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ttons,  the  6r8t,  of  Venice,  1547,  4to.   There  are  also 
two  French  traaslatioiiSy  the  first  anonymous,  Paris,  1498, 
fol.  and  153  ly  also  in  foL  the  second  by  Claude  Wutard, 
Paris,  1578,  8vo.   The  lesser  book,  or  Dictionary  of  the 
names  of  mountains,  forests,  iic*  was  also  translated  into 
Italian  by  Niccolo  Libumio,  and  printed  in  4to.  without 
date  or  place,  but  there  is  a  second  edition  at  Florence, 
1598,  8vo«    2.    De  casibus  Virorum  et  Fceminarum  ilius- 
trium  libri  IX.''  Paris,  1535,  1544,  fol.  and  at  Vincenza 
the  same  year;  translated  into  Italian  by  Betussi,  Venice, 
1 545,  Hvo,  and  ofteji  reprinted.    But  there  must  have  been 
an  edition  long  previous  to  the  oldest  of  these,  as  we  find  it 
translated  into  English  in  1494,  by  Juhn  L\  donate,  monk  of 
Edmundsbury,  at  the  coinmandment  of  liumphrey  duke  of 
Gloucester,  under  the  title  of  "John  Boccace  of  the  Fall 
of  Princes  and  Princesses         It  has  likewise  been  trans- 
lated and  often  reprinted  in  French,  Spanish,  and  Ger- 
man.   The  first  of  the  Spanish  translations  is  dated  Seville, 
1495,  and  the  iirst  of  the  Frencii  was  printed  at  Bruges  iu 
1476,  folio,   then  at  Paris,   1483,  at   Lyons  the  same 
year,  and  again  at  Paris  in  1494,  1515,  folio,  and  1578,^ 
Sto.    3.  "  De  Claris  Muliertbus."    The  first  edition  of  this 
b without  place  or  date,  in  the  black  letter;  the  second  it 
that  of  Uim,  I47S,  foL  followed  by  those  of  Lou  vain  and 
Berne        1484  to  1539.    Of  this  work  the  lulians  have 
two  translations,  one  by  Vincent  Bagli,  a  Florentine,  Ve-^ 
nice,  1506,  4to;  the  other  by  Betussi,  who  prefixed  a  life 
of  Boccaccio,  Venice,  1545,  and  1547,  8vo.   The  first ~ 
edition  of  the  Spanish  translation  is  dated  Seville^  1 528, 
fol.   That  of  the  German  translation  is  dated  Augsburgh, 
1471,  and  was  followed  by  one  at  Ulm,  1473,  4to.  The 
French  have  two  translations,  the  oldest  1493,  foL  4* 
**  Ecloga:,"  sixteen  in  number,  and  printed  with  those  of 
Virgil,  Calphuvnius,  &c.  Florence,  1504,  8vo.    They  are 
also  inserted  in  the  "  BucuUcoruni  auctorcs,"  Basil,  1540, 
iivo.    Like  Petrarch,  he  introduces  the  events  of  hu  time 
in  these  eclogues,  with  the  principal  personages  under  fic- 
titious names,  but  he  has  furnished  us  with  ii  key  to  these 
in  a  letter  to  P.  Martin  de  Sig^na,  his  confessor,  of  which 
J^ianui  has  given  an  extract  in  his  history  of  the  Decameron. 

His  Italian  works  in  verso  are,  5.  *' La  Teseide,"  the 
hrst  attempt  at  an  epic  in  itaiian,  and  written  in  the  ottava 

•  Ly  dgaie,  hwwr,  is  f  appoie4to  hW  takm  hit  tniiwUition  Crwa  thtt  F|€«^ 
•CI470.  - 
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rima,  or  heroic  vene>  of  which  Boccaccio  is  coDsiderefl  as 
the  iimator ;  printed  at  Ferrara^  1475,  foL  Venice,  15i8, 
4to»  and  translated  into  French^  1597>  12oio.  6.  Aino* 
rosa  visione,"  Milan,  1520  and  1521,  4to,  and  with  gram* 
inatical  observations  and  an  apology  for  Boccaccio  by  Cla» 
ricio  d'Imola,  Venice,  1531,  8vo.  This  singular  poem  is 
divided  into  fifty  cantos  or  cha[)ters,  which  contain  five 
triamphs,  namely  those  of  wisdom,  glory,  riches,  love,  and 
fortune^  written  in  the  terza  rima,  with  a  curioas  cuntriv* 
ance,  gratifying  to  the  bad  taste  of  the  times,  by  which 
the  initial  letters  of  each  stanza  are  made  to  compose  an 
acrostic  in  praise  of  the  priocess  Mary,  whom  elsewhere  he 
cclchraLes  under  the  name  of  i'  lainuietta.  7.  II  i-'iias- 
tratu,"  a  poetical  romance  in  heroic  verse,  the  hero  of 
which  is  youn<}^  Troihis,  the  soti  of  Priam,  and  the  subject, 
his  amours  with  Chryseis,  vvhutn  the  poet  does  not  make 
the  daughter  of  Chryses,  but  of  Calclias.  Of  this  there  are 
four  editions  ;  Bologna,  1498,  4to,  Milan,  1499,  4to,  V  e- 
nice 1501  and  !  52«,  4to.  8.  "  Nimfalf  Fiesolano.*'  It  i» 
thought  that  in  this  poem  Boccaccio  has  concealed,  under 
the  disguise  of  a  pastoral  fiction,  an  amorous  adventure 
which  happened  in  his  time  in  the  environs  of  Florence; 
The  first  edition  is  in  4to.  without  place  or  date ;  the  se- 
cond is  of  Venice  1477,  and  was  followed  by  many  others 
at  Venice  and  Florence,  and  one  recently  of  Paris,  1778, 
I2mo.  It  was  translated  into  French  by  Anthony  Guercin 
du  Crest,  and  printed  at  Lyons,  1556,  1 6ino.  9.  "  Rime,*' 
or  miscellaneoiia  poemB*  We  hare  noticed  that  he  burned 
the  greater  part  of  bis  minor  poems,  but  those  which  were 
dispersed  in  nanuscript  in  various  hands,  have  been  often 
collected,  and  the  publication  of  them  announced.  M. 
Baldelli,  who  has  since,  in  1806,  publbhed  a  good  life  of 
Bo<icac£io,  collected  all  oi  these  poems  he  could  find,  and 
printed  them  at  Leghorn,  1 802,  8ro. 

Of  his  Italian  works  in  prose,  we  may  notice,  10.  11 
Filocopo,  ovvero  aniorosa  fatica,  &c."  a  romance  written 
by  our  author  when  very  yoiun^r^  (lotectivc  in  iiUi.rest,  and 
altogether  so  in  style,  whca  com])ared  with  what  he  wrote 
altL'fvvards.  The  hrst  edition  of  this  roniatjce  is  without 
place  or  date  ;  the  others,  which  are  all  rare,  are  those  of 
Venice,  14713,  Florence,  1472,  Milan  147n  and  1  I7«,  nil 
in  fol.  Venice,  1514,  4to,  and  of: on  reprinted  during  the 
same  century,  and  twice  translated  ituo  t  rench,  Paris,  1542, 

ioL  ^c.  U»    L^Ammuro&a  Fiammeila^'*  aoothcr  roiuan^a 
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not  much  more  valuable  than  the  preceding.  Fianr^Tut  iia, 
as  we  huve  already  nouced,  is  the  princess  Mary  of  whom 
he  was  cTiarnoured,  and  Pamphile,  whose  absence  she  is 
made  deeply  to  regret,  was  himself.  Whether  this  was  a 
real  era  ])notiral  ninoiir  is  not  verv  rlt^ar.  'llie  roni mce 
was  first  published  without  date  or  place,  in  4to,  but  is 
•supposed  to  have  appeared  at  Padua,  with  a  Latin  title^ 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  tbe  date  of  147'J;  the  se- 
cond, which  has  not  the  place,  is  dated  1480,  4to,  and 
was  followed  by  others  in  the  sixteenth  century  at  Flo* 
rence^  Venice,  &c.  and  a  French  and  Spanish  transiatiod^ 
often  reprinted.  12.  "  L'Urbano,"  Florence,  1598,  8v0, 
translated  into  French  under  the  title  Urbain  le  Mes» 
cogneu/*  Lyonsi  without  date,  4to,  black  letter,  was  a 
piece  which  Boccaccio  is  said  to  have  written  to  divert  his 
melancholy  for  the  death  of  his  friend  Petrarch,  but  Maz- 
suchelli  and  other  critics  consider  it  as  spurious.  13. 
^*  Ameto,  or  Nimfale  d^Aoieto,"  written  with  a  mixture  of 
prose  and  verse,  is  supposed  to  relate  to  a  real  adventure 
concealed  under  a  poetical  allegory.  It  has  gone  through 
a  great  number  of  editions,  Rome  and  Venice,  1478,  4to ; 
Trev'sa,  1479,  4io ;  Venice,  15()3,  toi. ;  Rome,  1520,  4to ; 
Florence,  1521,  8vo.  14.  II  Cur;>iiecio,  o  si;i  LLiberiiito 
d'Aniore,'*  a  very  bitter  and  indereut  satire  on  a  It  male 
who  had  cfiven  him  sonic  '  'Veure  after  his  reiurn  to  Florence. 
In  spue  of  thf  lir-cMiiiousi];  ss  of  thiS  work,  the  style  has 
reeoinmentled  it  to  the  curious,  but  we  doubt  whether  this 
was  the  cause  of  its  passing  through  so  many  editions  : 
Florence,  1487,  4to,  Yen  ice,  1510^  24mo,  &:e.  &c.  and  a 
vaiuable  edition,  Paris,  1569,  8vo,  by  Corbinelli,  with  a 
preliocc  aiul  notes.  Belleforest  translated  it  into  French^ 
Parisy  1671,  1573,  and  there  was  a  second  translation  or 
imitation,  by  Premont,  entitled  Songe  de  Boccace,  ou 
de  Labyrinthe  d' Amour/'  Paris,  1699,  &c.  in  which  the 
editor  has  abridged  so  much,  and  added  so  much,  that  it 
can  scarcely  be  called  Boccaccio's  work.  1 5.  **  Origine 
Vitaet  costumi  di  Dante  Alighieri,"  Rome,  1544,  8vo,  Flo- 
rence, 1576,  Svo.  Jn  this  life  of  Dante  we  have  many 
anecdotes  not  elsewhere  to  be  found,  but  the  •author  upon 
the  whole  inclines  too  much  to  the  rooAntic  to  attend  suf- 
ficiently to  the  strict  veracity  of  the  biographer ;  yet  the 
purity  of  the  style  recommends  it,  and  the  affection  and 
sincerity  with  which  he  praises  Dante,  form,  perhaps,  a 
curiosity,  from  one  who  liad  the  auibiiiou  to  be  placed  bO 
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near  him.  This  is  naturally  connected  mth  16.  *'C«mi- 
mento  sopra  la  Comroedia  di  Dante  Aligbieri/*  a  valuable 

work,  not  only  for  style,  but  for  the  many  difBcult  pas- 
sages ut  Danle  which  are  admirably  illustrated,  although 
it  must  be  confessed  they  are  a.i  ilie  same  liiuc  iiUermixed 
with  much  matter  that  has  very  little  connection  wah  lUe, 
text.  It  was  an  abridgcnunt  of  the  l^tun  s  which  be  gave 
at  Florence,  wiieu  aiiacked  wiili  the  disorder  which  shurt- 
eued  Ivis  days,  and  was  not  priiUcd  until  the  last  century. 
It  exteiuls  uuly  to  the  17th  chapter  of  the  Iiiterno,  and 
forms  the  two  last  volumes  ot  the  editmti  oi  Boccaccio's 
prose  works  (with  tlie  exception  of  the  Decameron)  pub- 
lished at  Naples  (with  the  false  title  of  Florence),  in  172-1, 
S  vols,  8vo,  Lastly,  we  come  to  bis  17.  "  11  Decameroiie,!' 
the  work  on  which  his  fame  is  permanently  established, 
and  which,  of  all  works^  it  is  -didicult  to  characterize  in  few 
words.  The  assertioD>  that  the  greater  part  of  the  hundred 
novels  which  it  contains  are  taken  from  the  ancient  French 
writers  of  tales,  only  shows  that  those  who  maintaio  this 
opinion  are  not  acquainted  either  with  these  writers,  or 
with  the  Decamerone,  of  which,  at  most,  ten  of  the  stories 
only  are  imitated  from  the  French  fabliaux,  or  taken  from 
the  same  remote  sources,  and  it  is  equally  unjust  to  con- 
sider them  merely  as  a  collection  of  amorous  and  licen-* 
tious  stories.  The  greater  part  of  the  poets,  indeed,  who 
have  stolen  from  him  have  stolen  only  what  is  of  this  ob- 
noxious description,  and  therefore  easily  broujjht  a  re- 
proach on  the  whole.  Boccaccio,  in  this  work,  depicts,  as 
on  a  va^L  eaiivass,  men  of  a!l  eoniiition^,  alt  t  hinacieis  and 
all  ages;  and  events  of  every  kind,  comic  and  serious. 
He  exhibits  models  of  every  species  of  eloquence,  and 
carries  the  purity  and  elegance  o(  the  Italian  lanj^uage  to 
a  degree  of  perfection  unknown  bc  iort;  bis  lime.  Perhaps 
few  works  of  the  kind  have  ever  been  so  popular.  For 
more  tiian  three  ceiuunc's  it  hns  t^one  tbrou^ii  repeated 
editions,  of  which  an  hundred  at  least  may  be  mentioned, 
and  his  biograpiier  very  properly  asks,  what  criiicism  can 
stand  against  this  fact } 

In  order  to  appreciate  these  editions,  it  is  necessary  to  ad- 
vert to  the  fate  of  ifcis  extraordin  ar^  work  in  the  press.  For 
about  a  century,  it  was  circulated  in  manuscript,  and  liber- 
tiesof  every  kind  were  taken  atevery  transcription.  Atlength 
it  was  printed  for  the  first  time,  as  has  been  supposed,  i  n  1 470, 
aud  run  through  various  editions  to  the  end  of  the  Afteeuth^ 
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and  for  more  than  sixty  years  of  the  sixteenth  centtiry. 
DurintT  this  period  it  was  prohibited  by  the  popci  l*aul  IV. 
ami  l*ui3       uiio  wcic  iii  tiii:.  tcbjjcci  iiioie  scrupulous  lhaii 
their  iwenty-fivc  or  twenty-six  predecessors  in  the  papal 
eliair.     Two   grand  dukes  of  Tuscany,   Cosmo  I.  and 
l*'rancis  I.  apjilicd  one  after  the  other  to  two  otlier  popes, 
Pius  V.  and  Gregory  XIIL  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
academicians  were  L-mpIoyed  to  reform  the  Dei  ameron  j 
important  corrections  were  made,  and  many  passages  sup- 
pressed, and  in  t}iis  state  various  editions  were  permitted 
to  be  printed.    But  with  respect  to  the  ancient  editious^ 
it  is  now  necessary  to  observe  tliat  there  are  two  opioions^  ' 
which  wr  shall  sute,  without  attempting  to  reconcile.  Wc 
Jiave  already  tfoticed  that  the  first  edition  has  been  sup- 
pooed  to  have  been  printed  in  1470,  without  a  date;  but 
4>n  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  that  the  edition  of  1471, 
by  Valdarfer,  is  not  only  the  first  with  a  date  (which  those 
who  maintain  the  existence  of  the  edition  of  1470  are  dis- 
posed to  allow),  but  that  in  fact  there  was  no  previous 
edition.   Those  who  are  of  this  latter  opinion  very  na« 
turally  ask  their  antagonists  to  produce  the  edition  of 
1470,  or  an  edition  without  date  that  can  be  supposed  of 
that  period.   In  England  it  is  certain  that  no  such  edition 
is  known  ;  but  the  French  bibliographers  seem  to  be  of  a 
different  opinion.    Ginguen^,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  greater  pui  t  of  tins  iitc  of  Boccaccio,  who  has  vvnt- 
ten  the  literary  history  of  Italy,  and  is  considered  in 
France,   we  apprcliend  justly,  as  their  first  critic  and 
bibliographer  in  Italian  literature;  this  writer  speaks  of 
the  fiisL  ( tlition  without  a  date  in  the  following:  terms: 
Eile  e:it  sans  date  et  sans  noni  de  lien  ni  d'imprimear, 
in-fol.  en  caractercs  inegaux  et  mal  form<5s."    (Hist.  Litt. 
dUtalie,  vol.  III.  p.  129).    It  remains,  therefore,  for  the 
reader  to  determine  whether  this  is  the  language  of  a  man 
who  has  seen  the  hook,  and  describes  what  he  has  seen; 
and  if  this  be  decided  in  the  affirmatiTe,  t^e  existence  of 
the  edition  is  proved,  as  far  as  his  authority  goes.  But 
it  must  be  confessed  Ginguen4  goes  no  farther.    He  says 
nothing  of  any  library  which  possesses  this  treasure,  nur 
of  its  supposed  value ;  but  when  he  comes  to  speak  of 
Valdarfer^s  edition  of  I47t|  he  informs  us  that  it  has  been 
valued  by  bibliomaniacs  (biblumanesj  at  3000  firancs|  or 
125/L   And  this  brings  us  to  notice  the  copy  of  this  edition 
lecently  sold  from  the  duke  of  Roxburgh*s  libraiyy  to  the 
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marquis  of  Blandfortl,  for  the  immense  (and  with  respect 

to  the  value  of  books,  the  unprecedeiUed}  sum  of  TWO 

THOUSAND  IWO  HUXDRl  D  AND  SIXTY  POIJ.NDS.  Ill  lllC  ca- 
talogue oi  Liis  library,  it  is  stated  that  no  other  perfect 
copy  is  yet  known  to  exi^t,  after  all  the  fruitless  rcscai  chcs 
oi  more  than  tliree  hundred  years  but,  noLwiiiistantliiig 
this,  we  find  that  the  Froncli  bibliographers  set  a  value  on 
the  editio  I,  as  if  copies,  iiowever  rare,  were  stil!  occa- 
sionall}^  to  be  found.  We  cannot  suppose  that  the  t  reuch 
booksellers  or  collectors  would  hx  a  price-current  on  an 
article  which  had  not  been  seen  for  three  hundred  years, 
•tiil  less  that  our  authority  is  speaking  of  imperfect  copies, 
the  value  of  which  can  only  be  estimated  by  the  quantum 
of  imperfection.  It  remains  also  to  be  noticed  that  the 
JFreueh  bibliographers  speak  precisely  with  the  same  fa- 
miliarity of  the  JIuQti  edttioa  of  Florence,  1 527,  4tOy  which 
they  value  at  600  francs^  or  05/.  and  which  sold  at  the 
Roxburoh  sale  for  29/.  no  great  advance  upon  the  French 
price.  They  certainly  speak  both  of  this  edition,  and  of 
the  1471,  as  of  ntre  occurrence,  bat  by  no  means  hint 
that  the  latter  it  of  that  extreme  rarity  imputed  to  it  in 
this  country 

The  thii>d  edition,  of  Matitua,  1 472,  fol.  Salvtati  thinki 

the  best  of  ail  the  early  editions,  the  scarcity  of  which  may 
now  be  accounted  for  by  the  following  extraordinary  fact. 
As  soon  as  they  appear  lL  and  became  generally  read, 
the  monks  who  felt  that  uuicb  of  the  satire  was  directed 
against  them,  issued  their  iinaiheniiis  and  prohibitions; 
and  in  1 4!#7,  Savonarola  excited  the  abhurrence  of  the 
Florentines  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  collected  all  the 
Decamerons,  Dantes,  and  Petrarchs  they  could  find,  and 
burnt  tlium  together  the  last  day  of  the  carnival.  It  is 
of  importance  to  notice  that,  of  the  edition  of  1527,  a 
very  well  executed  counterfeit  was  printed  at  Venice  in 
1729,  with  the  date  of  Florence  i527  at  the  end.  The 
next  valuable  ^edition  is  that  corrected  by  the  academi- 
cians of  Florence,  by  order  of  the  grand  duke,  and  with 
the  approbation  of  pope  Gregory  Xill.  and  published  at 
Florence  by  the  Junti,  1573,  4to.   Longuerue  observes 

♦  At  Uii^    m»  morahte  tale  of  the  1587,   10/.  lOx  — II  Philocopo,  147(5, 

Boxburgh  hbjury,  U»e  followinfr  prices  37/,  17i. — UCorbaccio,  15C9,  1/.  9*. — 

were  gtTen  Ibr  sane  other  ef  Boe-  DeOenettlogiaDeorutn,  147fi»  164  ICi. 

««cfio*s  nork^:  II  FiammrUa,  147^,  Lydsate't  UimMmIisMSM,  lS4t«.4rf. 
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that  it  is  a  curious  thing  to  see  at  Che  head  of  tlits  edition 
a  privilege  of  Gregory  XIII.  who  says,  that  in  this  he  fol- 
lows the  steps  of  Pius  V..  his  predecessor  of  blessed  me'* 
mory,  and  which  threatens  with  severe  punishments^  all 
those  who  shall  dare  to  give  any  disturbance  to  those 
booksellers  to  whom  this  privilege  is  granted.  There  is 
atso  a  decree  of  the  inquisition  in  favour  of  this  edition. 
The  edttton.of  Salviati,  which  was  also  subjected  to  reform^ 
Venicei  1 584^  4tO|  may  be  consulted  with  the  preceding^ 
for  the  sake  of  the  curious  corrections  and  amendments 
introduced  ;  and  perhaps  the  reader  may  discover  a  grest 
diflTeni'iee  in  the  purity  of  the  style  between  the  original 
and  the  reformed  part.  With  respect  to  the  translations  of 
the  Decameron,  tliry  are  too  numerous,  and  in  general 
loo  inuiuporLant,  for  a  particular  detail.  Kverv  nation  has 
its  Decameron,  but  as  the  purpose  ot  tlie  transJaior:^  was 
mere  amusement,  thov  seem  to  have  been  httle  anxious 
about  the  autiior  s  reputation.  The  English  editions  par- 
ticularly have  conveyed  his  Tales  in  a  most  vulgar  and  * 
ungnicetul  style.  They  were  first  translated  in  1666,  hy 
William  Pa)  ntor^  and  have  been  ottcn  reprinted  since  ia 
various  forms;  the  best,  we  think,  was  an  edition  in  two 
volumes,  Lond.  1804,  8vo,  in  which  the  editor  has  taken 
much  pains  in  repressing  the  licentiousness  of  our  author, 
and  has  omitted  entirely  those  tales  which  could  not  be 
rendered  proper  for  general  perusal.  In  a  critical  view, 
however,  the  work  must  be  allowed  to  be  the-production 
of  a  great  genius.  1  he  generality  of  the  beaux  esprits^'m 
Italy  agree  that  the  Decameron  is  the  best  book  in  their 
language,  at  least  in  point  of  style.  It  is  sorely  vary  re- 
.  Riansable  that  Boccaccio  should  carry  a  barbarous  language 
to  its  perfection  all  at  once ;  a  language  left  entirely  to  the 
people,  and  which  had  only  a  small  part  of  its  rust  rubbed 
off  by  the  immortal  Dante. ' 

BOCCACCINO  (Boccaccio),  an  artist  who  flourished 
about  I4S^6,  is  among  the  Creuionese,  what  G^illandajo, 
Mantegna,  Vannucci^  Francia,  are  in  their  respective 
schools;  the  best  modern  among  the  ancients,  and  the 
best  ancient  among  the  moderns.  He  was  the  master  of 
Garotalo  b<  tui  L'  his  iouinev  lo  Rome  in  1500.  The  birth 
of  the  IVladonnu  with  other  iii^Luiies  of  her  lil'e,  and  ibai  of 

»  FrilM^ipally  flrom  tb«  BiOf .  UniTCffelle,— ami  an  excellent  life,  by  Um  IMS* 
•utbor.  Ghtgueni,  in  lut  UUioira  LiUwmii'iubc,  vvL  iU, 
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tbe  Saviour  in  ihe  frieze  of  the  Duomo  at  Cremona,  arc 
works  of  Boccacciim.  The  style  is  partly  original,  partly 
approaches  that  of  JPietro  Perugino ;  less  co-ordinate  in 
composition,  less  agreeable  in  the  airs  of  the  heads,  weaker 
in  chiaroscuro ;  but  richer  in  drapery,  more  varied  in  co- 
lour, more  spirited  in  attitudes,  atid  perhaps  not  less  har- 
monious or  pleasing  in  landscape  and  architecture.  His 
freat  defect  is  the  short  and  stumpy  appearance  which  an 
immoderate  load  of  drapeiy  often  gives  to  his  figures.  It 
is  probable  that  he  was  at  Home,  as  Vasari  pretends ;  that 
he  there  reviled  the  works  of  Michael  Augelo ;  and  what 
followed,  as  related  by  the  same  historian,  admits  of  too 
much  doubt  to  deserve  attention.  He  died,  according  to 
Vasari,  in  1518,  aged  fifty-eight — ^His  son,  Camillo 
Boccaccino,  was  bom  at  Cremona,  in  1511,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  first  instructions  in  the  art  of  painting  from  his 
father ;  and  for  some  time  he  was  oblij^ed  to  conform  him<* 
self  to  the  st3  ic  and  manner  ot  hi;,  lUbU  uc  tor.  lUit  he  de- 
termined to  cjuit  tliiit  liarci  dry  manner  oi  colouring,  to 
which  he  had  been  accustomed,  aiul  by  degrees  assumed 
a  style  of  colour  equally  remarkable  for  its  suavity  aiul 
streng"th.  The  best  remaining  specimens  of  his  art  are  in 
the  church  of  St.  Sijrismondo,  at  Cremona;  where,  amo^Lr 
the  Four  EvangclisU,  the  figure  of  St.  John,  bent  upward* 
in  contrast  with  the  arched  vault,  in  boldness  of  fore- 
aliorteniiijr  and  truth  of  perspective,  emulates  tiie  style  of 
Correggio.  He  died  very  young,  at  a  time  when  titers 
was  a  great  expectation  of  his  arriving  at  very  high  perfec* 
tion,  in  I  546.  ^ 

BOCCAGE  (Mary.-Anne  lb  Page,  du),  an  eminent 
Utemry  lady  of  France,  and  a  member  of  the  academies  of 
Bone,!  Bologna,  Padna,  Lyons,  and  Rouen,  was  born  at 
Bouen,  Oct  22,  17  la  She  was  educated  at  Paris  in  the 
^  convent  of  the  Assumption,  where  she  mads  a  very  rapid 
progress  in  every  branch  of  education.  At  a  very  early 
age,  she  'studied  the  English  language,  that  she  might  be 
enabled  to  transfuse  the  beaoti^  of  Pope's  Temple  of  Fame 
Into  French ;  but  she  concealed  her  performance  for  man/ 
years,  nor  did  it  appear  till  1764,  in  the  collection  of  her 
works.    She  had,  however,  given  an  ample  proof  of  hot 

rtical  talents  in  1746,  by  gaining  the  first  prise  gives 
^  the  academy  of  Rouen,  which  was  founded  the  ypu 
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preceding  by  the  duke  of  Luxembourg.  This  procured 
ber  the  }ioniao:e  and  the  society  of  the  tiiosi  emiiK^nt  wits 
and  scholars  oi  the  day.  From  this  tioie  she  published 
nothing  without  her  name.  Having  accjnired  an  inicoui- 
mon  reiish  for  the  *^  Paradise  Lost''  oi  Mihun,  slie  endea-* 
voured  to  translate  a  part  of  it  into  Frencb,  and  was  highly 
compUmented  by  Voltaire  on  her  success,  .^he  imitated 
also,  but  with  mucli  nnore  success  amd  0>ore  ease,  Gesner's 
«  Death  of  Abel."  In  174tf,  her  tragedy  of  "  The  Ama- 
zons" was  represented  on  one  of  the  Paris  stages  with  con* 
siderable  appla\ise :  but  her  fame  rests  principally  on  an 
epic  poem,  entitled  The  Columbiad,  or  Discovery  of 
America^"  in  ten  cantoS|  which  procured  her  the  highest 
reputation  at  that  time  from  the  critics  of  her  own  country^ 
although  the  execution  is  very  far  from  corresponding  with 
the  magoitttdeof  the  undertaking. 

In  1750,  she  set  out  on  her  travels  through  England, 
Holland,  and  Italy,  and  published  the  resell  of  them  in 
**  Letters"  on  her  return.  Her  personal  appearance  pro- 
cured her  friends  and  admirers  wherever  she  wem,  and 
when  she  again  touk  up  iiet  residence  in  l*"ranc  e,  her  liouse 
became  tlie  rendezvous  of  the  most  distinguishe  d  men  of 
geiiiu.s  oi  the  age,  all  uH  whom  she  survived.  She  indeed 
outlived  two  ages  of  literature,  the  iatter  of  which  was 
shortened  by  the  horrors  of  revolutionary  cruelty,  frntn 
which  by  some  means  she  was  enabled  to  fscape.  Sije 
died  Aug.  1802,  at  the  very  advanced  age  of  ninety-two. 
In  early  life  she  was  married  to  a  financier,  who  leti  ner  a 
very  young  and  beautiful  widow.  Her  private  character  is 
represented  as  exceedingly  amiable,  and  her  accouipiish- 
nientSf  taste,  mannen,  as  of  the  highest  order ;  but  mo- 
dem French  critics  seem  not  disposed  to  allot  her  so.high 
a  rank  among  the  votaries  of  the  muses,-  as  her  contem-* 
poiariesdid;  and  her  works,  it  must- be  confessed,  have 
not  been  of  late  years  in  much  request,  there  having  been 
no  edition  called  for  since  that  of  1770,  3  vols.  8vo.  A* 
very  indiffisrent  translation  of  her  Letters  concerning 
England,  Holland,  and  Italy,"  was  published  at  London 
in  that  year,  2  vols.  l2mo, 

BOCCALINI  (Trajan),  a  satirical  wit,  was  bom  at  Lo- 
letto  in  1556,  the  son  of  an  architect  of  a  Roman  family, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
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method  he  took  to  indulge  his  turn  for  satire,  or  rather  th^ 
plot  of  his  publications,  was  tho  idea  tliat  Apollo,  huUling 
his  courts  on  Parnassus,  heard  ttie  complainbi  of  the  whole 
world,  and  gave  judgiiient  as  the  case  required.  He  was 
received  into  the  academies  of  Italy,  wiiere  he  gained 
great  applause  bj  his  political  discourses,  and  his  elegaBt 
criticisms.  The  cardinals  fiorgbese  and  Cajetan  having 
declared  themselves  his  patrons,  he  published  his  News 
from  Parnassus,"  and  "  Apollo's  Secretary,**  a  continua- 
tion ;  which  being  well  received,  he  proceeded  fu.*tbert 
and  printed  his  "  Pietra  di  Paragone  wherein  he  atlacka 
the  court  of  Spain,  setting  forth  their  designs  against  the 
liberty  of  Italy,  and  inveighing  particularly  against  them 
for  the  tyranny  they  exercised  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
The  Spaniards  complained  of  him  in  ibrm,  and  were  de* 
termined  at  any  rate  to  be  revenged^  Boccalini  was 
mghtened,  and  retired  to  Venice*  Some  time  after  he 
was  murdered  in  a  surprising  manner.  He  lodged  with 
one  of  his  friends,  who  having  got  up  early  one  nioniing, 
left  Buccaiiiii  in  bed  ;  when  a  minute  attcr  tour  armed  men 
entered  inn  chainLH  i,  and  gave  him  so  niany  blows  with 
bags  full  ul  sand  that  they  left  Lim  for  dead  ;  so  tiiat  his 
friend,  iijjun  his  return,  found  him  unable  to  utter  one 
word.  Great  search  was  made  at  Venice  for  the  auiboiv 
of  this  murder ;  and  diough  they  were  never  discovered, 
yet  it  was  universally  believed  that  they  were  set  to  work 
by  tlie  court  of  Spain.  This  story,  however,  has  been 
called  Ul  (juesrion  by  Mazzuchelli,  and  seems  indeeit 
highly  improbable  ;  at  least  it  can  by  no  means  stand  U|>ou 
its  present  foundation.  His  attacking  the  court  of  S|>aiii 
in  his  "  Pietra  di  Paragone,"  is  said  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  his  murder ;  but  another  cause,  if  he  reaUy  was 
murdered,  must  be  sought,  for  he  died,  by  whatever  means, 
Nov.  i6,  1613,  and  the  <^  Pietra*'  was  not  published  until 
two  years  after  that  event.  It  appears  likewise  from  one 
of  his  ieuers,  that  be  had  kept  the  manuscript  a  profonad 
secret,  communicating  it  only  to  one  oonBdential  friend,  to 
whom  the  above  letter  was  written.  Besides,  the  register 
of  the  parish  in  which  he  died,  mentions  that  on  Nov.  l€, 
1613,  the  signer  Trajan  fioecalini  died  at  the  age  o#  ifty- 
seven,  of  a  cholic  accompanied  with  a  fever»  Apostolo 
Zeno^  who  mentions  this  circttmstaace  ia  his  notes  on  Fon- 
tanuii*s  Italian  Library,**  adds,  that  in  a  speech  publicly 
delivered  at  Venice  in  1620,.  iu  defence  of  Tri&siao,  whom 
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Boccalliii  had  aUickcd,  ample  mention  h  made  of  him^ 
who  bad  then  been  dead  seven  years,  and  in  term«  of  se« 
▼ere  eensnre ;  bnt  not »  word  was  tatd  of  his  assassmatton, 
which  could  not  have  then  been  a  secret »  nor  could  there 
be  any  reason  for  concealing  it.  If  indeed  he  sniFered  in 
the  manner  reported,  it  formed  an  exact  counteqjart  of 
what  he  records  to  have  hapfxened  to  Euclid  the  matbema* 
ttcian*  Euclid  had  demonstrated,  as  a  mathematical  pro« 
blem,  that  all  the  lines  both  of  princes*  and  private  men*ii 
thou  gilts  meet  in  one  centre ;  namely,  to  pick  money  out 
of  other  men's  pockets  and  put  it  into  their  own  ;  -.Hid  for 
this  he  was  attacked  by  some  of  his  hearers  wlju  beat  hi:u 
witii  saiid-barrs :  and  perhaps,  as  a  fuuntluiion  for  ihcsioi  v, 
some  of  Boccaliiii*s  readers  mav  have  said  tliac  he  ought  to 
have  been  puinsiied  in  the  same  manner.  Boccalini**;  works 
•  are:  1.  Ilagguagli  di  Piinuiso,  cenluria  prima,"  Venice, 
1612,  4to.  "  CenturiH  secimda,"  ibid.  1613,  jto.  nei- 
ther published  long  enough  before  his  death  to  have  ex- 
cited much  <reneral  odium.  These  two  parts  were  after- 
wards frequently  reprinted  in  one  voUiiue.  I'here  is  un- 
questionabiy  in  this  work,  mucii  to  make  it  popidar,  and 
much  to  excite  hostility-  Mis  notions  on  government^ 
liberty,  ^c,  were  too  free  ibr  bis  age  and  country;  and 
fats  U^meni  of  literary  ebamcters  is  frequently  captious 
and  unjust,  yet  the  work  upon  the  whole  is  amusing,  and 
original  in  its  plan*  A  third  pa  it  was  published  by  Jerome 
finani,  of  Modena,  at  Venice,  *1650,  8vo,  and  the  whole 
was  translated  and  published  in  Knglish,  under  the  inspec* 
tion  of  Hughes  the  poec^  1 705,  fol.  2.  Pietra  del  Para- 
gone  politico,^*  Cosmopoli  (Amsterdam)^  1 6 1 5, 410,  and  often 
reprinted  in  various  sizes;  that  of  Amsterdam,  1653^  24mo« 
is  reckoned  the  best  It  has  been  translate<l  into  Latin, 
French,  and  English,  6rst  in  1626,  4to,  and  afterwards  in 
Hoghes^s  edition;  and  into  German.  Tbi^  political 
touchstone"  bears  hard  on  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  may 
be  considered  as  a  supplement  to  his  **  News  from  Par- 
nassus." 3.  Comuientari  sopra  Cornelio  Tacito,"  Geneva, 
1 669 J  4to,  Cosmopoli  (Aiiistt-v  lam),  I  677, 4to,  and  aficrward* 
in  a  collection  published  uuiIli  tiie  title  *'  La  Bilancia  poli- 
tica  di  tutte  le  opere  di  Trajano  Boccalini,  '  ixc,  wiili  notes 
and  observations  by  tiie  chevaher  Louis  du  ^lay,  at'  f 
tellana,  1678,  %  vols,  4to.  The  first  twf)  voiuuu  s  of  ihi;? 
scarce  work  contain  the  THciins,  on  which  the  auTioiator, 
out  content  witli  b^'iug  very  fice  iu  hia  religious  optiiioust 
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takes  some  extraordinary  iiberties  with  the  teKt,  and  there- 
iovc  the}'  WL^e  soon  inserted  in  the  Index  Ex[jurg:itorius. 
Tney  contain,  however^  many  riirioiis  farts  which  tc  ikI  to 
ilinstraie  the  political alimrs  ot  the  tune.  The  ihird  volume 
U  liUed  with  pohtical  and  historical  letters,  collected  by 
Gregorio  Leti ;  but  although  these  are  signed  with  Bocca- 
lini*ft  name,  they  are  supposed  to  hare  been  written  by  bis 
<«on|  and  by  the  editor  Leti,  a  man  not  very  scrupulous  in 
impositions  of  thii  kind.  6.  ^<  La  Segretaria  d'Apolio^** 
Anst  1653,  24iiK>,  a  sort  of  continuation  of  tbe  Rag<* 
guagli/'  very  much  in  Boccalini's  manner,  but  most  pro-' 
bably  we  owe  it  to  the  success  of  his  acknowledged  works.  ^ 

BOCCHEiiiNi  (Lewis),  an  eminent  musical  composer, 
was  bom  at  Liicca,^  Jan.  14,  1740,  where  he  resided  till 
1768,  when  he  went  to  Paris,  and  where  he  continued  till 
1780.  He  then  removed  to  Madrid,  where  he  died  in 
1806.  His  instrument  was  the  violoncello,  and  he  fata 
perhaps  supplied  the  performers  on  bowed-instntiftents  and 
lovers  of  music  with  more  excellent  compositions  than  any 
master  of  the  present  age,  except  Haydn.  His  style  is  at 
once  bold,  mnaterly,  and  eieganL  There  are  movements 
in  his  works,  of  every  style,  and  in  the  true  genius  of  the 
instruments  for  which  he  writes,  thai  place  him  high  in 
rank  among  the  greatest  masters  who  have  ever  written  for 
the  violin  or  violoncello.  There  is  perhaps  no  instrumental 
music  more  ingenious,  elegant,  and  plea^in^,  than  his 
quintets;  in  which  invention,  grace,  niodulaiion,  and  good 
taste,  conspire  to  render  them,  when  well  executed,  a 
treat  for  the  most  refined  hearers  and  critical  judges  of 
musical  composition.  I'he  works  ot  tins  exceilcni  com- 
poser v\  rnild  be  of  use  to  judicious  collectors,  as  his  ge- 
nius, taste,  and  judginent  were  too  fertile  and  refined,  to 
suffer  him  to  commit  to  paper  fij\olous  or  indij^^ested 
thoughts.  His  pro<luctions  of  forty  years  ago  have  lost 
nothing  of  their  worth,  nor  will  forty  years  more  whoilv 
deprive  them  of  ihtir  hloom.  Thev  consist  of  fifty-eight 
collections  of  symplionies,  quintets,  &c.  In  the  religioua 
cazit  he  has  only  nnc  piece,  a  "  Stabat  mater.'*  * 

BO€C  HI  (AcjiiLLEs),  an  eminent  Italian  scholar,  was 
born  at  Bologna  in  L 488,  of  a  noble  family.  In  his  studies 
h»  made  uncommon-  proficiency,  and  had  distinguished 

1  Uiof.  Lair.— Erytbrai  Pinacotheca. — l>Vn.  Diet.— Biog.  firit*  art,  Hu^bcs* 
*->lllottni't  Cetaitti*.— Baill«l  Jafeaieos.— Smii  Oaonafl. 
•  Biof .  UiiiveneU0«— Dr.  fimwy  in  fl«o»*s  Cyctopedia. 
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himself  at  the  early  aire  of  twenty  by  bis  rerj  learned 
work  on  Plauius.    According  to  the  custom  of  the  age,  he 
attached  himself  to  various  princes,  but  at  first  to  the  ce- 
lebrated Aibert  Pio,  count  of  Carpi.    Having  become  im* 
perial  orator  at  the  court  of  Kome^  be  obtained  by  hie 
talents  and  knowledge  of  business,  the  titles  of  chevalier 
and  count  Palatine,  and  was  intrusted  with  some  important 
foDCtioos,  such  as  that  of  bestowing  the  degree  of  doctor, 
of  creating  notaries,  and  even  legitimizing  natural  chiU 
dren.   At  Bologna  he  was  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
rhetoric  and  poetry,  and  was  chosen  one  of  the  Auziani  in 
1522.   Having  acquired  a  handsome  fortune,  he  built  a 
palace^  and  in  1546  founded  an  academy  in  it^  naiped  from 
himself  Aeademia  Boccbiana,  or  Boccbiale.  It  was  also 
called  Eimatena,  agreeable  to  its  device^  on  which  was 
en^ven  the  two  figures  of  Mercury  and  Minerva.  He 
also  established  it  printing-office  in  his  houses  and  he  and 
.fais  academicia^is  employed  themselves  in  correcting  the 
many  beautiful  editions  which  they  printed.   Bocchi  was 
a  good  Hebrew  scholar,  and  well  versed  in  antiquities  and 
history,  particularly  that  of  bis  own  country.    The  senate 
of  Bologna  employed  him  on  writing  the  history  of  that 
ciiy,  and  bestowed  on  iilm  the  ti:le  of  Historiographer. 
Cardinal  Sadolet,  the  two  Fi;iin:  lUi's,  John  Acbiiiini, 
and  Lei.  Grcpr-  Girakit,  were  among  his  particult^in iends, 
who  liaveall  spokci)  verv  hivuurably  of  him  in  their  works. 
This  last  was  much  aiuicheJ  to  him,  and  it  is  supposed 
tiiat  lie  meant  to  express  tins  atiacbraent  by  giving  him 
the  name  of  Pliileros       k  ^';  tViend),  or  Philcrote,  which 
is  on  the  title  ot  some  oi  Ins  works.    Borciii  died  at  Bo-" 
logna,  Nov.  6,  1562.   He  wrou',  I.  *'  Apologia  in  i^Iautum, 
cui  accedit  vita  Ciceronis  auili  sre  Piuiarcho,"  Bologii. 

1508,  4to.    2.  "  Carmina  in  laialem  Jo.  Bapt.  Pii,"  ibid. 

1509,  4to.  S.  *'  Symbolicaruni  quasiionum  de  universo 
genere,  quas  serio  ludebat,  libri  V.  Bononia^,  in  xdibus 
BocchianSy"  1555,  410,  reprinted  at  Bulogna,  1574,  4to. 
This  work  is  hii^bly  valued  on  account  of  the  emblems, 
which  are  almost  all  the  invention  of  Borchi,  and  were 
engraved  for  the  first  edition  by  Julio  Bonasoni,  and  re- 
touched for  the  second  by  Agostino  Caruc(dii.  Besides 
these,  many  of  his  Laiiu  poems  are  in  Grulei'^  Deiici^ 
poetarum  Latinorum,'"  a!iu  others  are  yet  in  MS.S.  His 
history  of  Bologna  is  also  iu  MS«  in  the  library  of  the 
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institute  of  Bologna,  aod  there  is  a  copy  iu  the  French 
imperial  library.  * 

BOCCHI  (Francis),  one  of  the  most  voluaunons  writers 
of  Florence,  was  born  in  that  city  in  His  eciucatioii 

'  was  superintended  by  bis  paternal  uncle,  under  whose  care 
be  made  great  progress  in  learning,  and  acquired  the 
esteem  of  Laurence  Salviati,  the  Maceoas  of  his  age.  He 
died  at  Florence  in  liiUy  leaving  a  great  many  worla  in 
Latui  and  Tascan,  among  which  are  Elogia  Tiroruia 
Fiorentiuorum,**  1604,  1607|  4to,  and  other  biographical, 
historical,  and  literary  works,  of  which  a  list  may  be  seen 
In  our  authority.  * 

BOCCIARDI  (Clehente),  called  CLEMEirroNBfrom  the 
vast  size  of  his  figure,  a  distingnished  history  and  portrait 
painter,  was  born  at  Genoa  in  1 620,  and  was  the  disciple 
of  Bernardo  Strozzi,  on  artist  of  good  reputation ;  but  be 
found  in  himself  so.  strong  an  ambition  to  arriTe  at  exoeU 
fence  in  his  pi  ofession,  that'  he  left  Genoa,  and  went  to 
Rome  and  Florence^  where  he  became  ^uniiiar  with  Cas« 
tiglione,  there  to  explore  that  tme  sublimity  of  style,  which 
can  only  be  obtained  by  a  judicious  observation  of  the 
ancient  sculptures  and  tbe  works  of  the  celebrated  modem 
artists.  By  the  guidance  of  an  excellent  genius,  and  also 
by  a  most  industrious  application  to  design,  he  discovered 
the  art  of  uniting  and  blendinpj  the  antique  and  modern 
gusto  in  a  stvle  tiiat  at  once  uxliibitcd  both  gracelulness 
and  ^>trengtli.  His  style  is  more  correct  and  more  ideal 
than  ihat  of  his  master,  though  inferior  in  truth  of  colour. 
Most  of  the  works  of  this  master  (except  his  portraits, 
wliich  were  lively,  natural,  and  graceful)  are  in  the  cliapcls 
of  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  other  cities  of  Italy,  but  particularly 
in  Pisa,  where  is  phe  best  of  h^  works,  a  Sehastian  io 
theCertosa.* 

BOCCONE  (Paolo,  or  Paul),  an  ingenious  naturalist, 
was  born  at  l^aiernio,  in  Sicily,  April  24th  i&33,  of  a 
wealthy  and  respectable  family,  ori<;iujillv  from  Savona  in 
Oeuoa.  To  improve  himself  iu  natural  history,  particu- 
larly in  botany,  to  which  he  was  early  attached,  he  tra- 
velled oyer  Sicily,  Corsica,  Malta,  many  parts  of  Gcr* 
many,  Holland,  and  Kngland,  conversing  with  the  most 
eminent  literary  characters  iu  the  places  he  visi|^,  with 
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t\-hom  he  aitt^rwnrds  kept  lip  a  correspondciirp.    At  Paris 
be  became  uc(]uainted  with  the  abbe  Bourd  ilot,  to  whom 
be  coQiniuaicaied  various  observations  lie  had  made,  which 
were  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1674  under  the  title  **  lie- 
cheralies  et  observations  d'Uittoire  Naturelie**'    In  the 
course  of  bis  trwrelsy  he  was  admitted  doctor  in  medictne 
at  PaduEy  was  elected  member  of  tbe  Academ.  Natune 
Curios,  and  made  botanist  to  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany* 
In  1682^  he  entered  among  the  Cistertiaa  monks  at  Flo- 
jrence,  and'  with  the  habit  of  the  order  took  the  name  of 
Sylvioi  which  he  affixed  to  hia  latter  works,  bnt  he  was 
still  permitted  to  continue  hb  researches  ia  natural  history. 
Returning  at  length  to  Sicily,  he  retired  to  one  of  the 
bouses  of  the  Cistertians  near  PalerowH  where  he  died, 
.  Dec.  22,  1704.   As  he  had  been  indefatigable  in  his  re« 
searches,  his  collecdon  of  plants  and  other  natural  produc« 
tions  was  very  considerable.    Sherrard,  who  saw  bis  hortus 
siccus,  or  specimens  of  dried  plants,  in  1697,  was  so  struck 
with  their  miniber  and  beaui\,  that  he  engaged  him  to 
give  a  ciitalogue  ot  tliem  to  the  public,  which  he  did  in 
his  "  Musxo  plante  rare,"  published  at  Venice  in  4to,  the 
same  year.    The  cataio^nie  was  aUo  published  by  itself. 
Several  of  his  works  appear  to  lia\  c  been  printed  while  he 
was  on  his  travels;  the  first  of  tlicni,     De  abroiano  mure 
nionitum,^'  in  16fi8  ;  and  in  ihe  same  year,  **  Mam tcsiiun 
botanicum,  de  plantis  Sicuiis,'^  Catanre,  4to.    By  an  ad- 
vertisement at  the  beginning  of  tlie  work  he  otiFers  to  bota- 
liists  the  seeds  of  many  of  the  curious  and  rare  plants  he  had 
collected,  at  moderate  prices.    Morison  published  an  edi- 
tion of  this  work  atOxford  in  1674,  4to,  under  the  title  of 
Iconcs  et  descriptiones  rariamm  plantarum  Sicilias,  Me- 
ltt9,  Galliae,  et  Italias/*    Many  of  the  planu,  Haller  says, 
were  new.   The  figures  are  small,  and  in  general  not  Well 
delineated  or  engraved.    Him  next  production  was  "  Re* 
cherches  et  obsfsrvfttions  naturelles,**  published  at  Paris  in 
1671,  I2oio^  again  »t  Amsterdam  in  1674,  and  again  in 
1744,  in  8ro.   It  consists  of  letters  to  his  correspoivdents 
in  France,  Italy,  Gngliuid,  ftc,   In  1684,  in  l6mo,  ^'Oper^ 
tazioni  natumli  oye  si  contengono  materie  medico  6sicbe 
^  di  botanica,**  Bologna.   Tbe  observations  are  twenty  in 
number,  and  dedicated,  or  addressed  to  so  many  of  the 
author*s  friends  and  patrons,  amon<;  whom  are  manv  per- 
sons of  high  rauk.    lie  is  very  prulu:>c  iii  his  v\ogidOii  die 
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medical  virtue  of  many  of  the  plants,  which  he  praisei  far 
beyond  their  r&aX  value.  "  Ten  ere  oportet,"  Hailer  says, 
credulum  esse  viriim  et  in  vihbiw  fnedici»  plantamm  li. 
beralem."  Musxo  di  fisica  e  di  esperietize  decorato  <li 
opervazioninatarali/'  Venet.  1697,  4to«  Tbeaathorbem 
assumes  the  name  of  8ylvio.  The  observations  aie,  as  in 
'  the  former  work,  dedicated  to  his  noble  patfoos^  and  con- 
tain ample  accounts '  of  the  medical  virtaes  of  varions 
plants,  much  beyond  whai^  from  expenence,  they  have 
been  found  to  possess*  Some  smaller  dissertatioiis  were 
printed  in  Miscel.  NaitonB  Curios,  and  in  the  Journal  des 
8avans.  On  the  whole,  Boccone  appears  to  have  been  an 
iiidostrious  and  intelligent  writer,  possessing  considerable 
originality,  and  deserves  to  be  classed  among  bolanista  of 
the  third  rate. ' 

BOCH  (John),  er  BOCHIUS,  a  Latin  poet,  was  bom 
at  Brussels  July  -'7,  1555,  and  became  so  eiiuiu  nt  lor  his 
poetry,  as  to  be  called  the  Belgic  Virgil.  Havincr  at- 
tached ii;:ii>nif  to  cardinal  Hadzcvil,  he  studied  theology 
for  some  iinie,  nnder  the  tuition  of  Bellarmin,  afterwardi 
the  celebrated  cardinal.  He  then  travelled  in  Italy,  Po- 
land, Livonia,  Russia,  and  other  countries.  'I'he  oniy  me- 
morable event  tl;at  his  bioccraphers  have  recoi  dcd  of  these 
travels,  is,  tliat  in  liiswav  to  Moscow  his  feet  were  frozen, 
and  he  was  thinking  of  submitting  to  amputation,  when  the 
place  where  he  stopped  happening  to  be  surprized  by  the 
enemvy  he  recovered  bis  feet  in  a  most  surprising  nanner, 
and  escaped  the  danger  of  losing  either  them  or  his  liberty. 
On  his  return  home,  be  devoted  his  time  to  his  literary 
pursuits,  especially  poetiy,  and  died  Jan.  19,  1609.  He 
has  left  the  following  pieces :  1.  De  Belgii  principatu.** 
d.  Farodia  heroica  Psalmorum  Davidicomm«'*  8.  '*Ob- 
servationes  physicse,  ethics,  politicly  et  historicse,  in  Psal- 
mos.**  4.  Vita  Davidis.**  5.  «  Oradoo^*'  6.  ^  Po- 
dmata,  &c.^^  these  poeticsl  pieces,  consisting  of  epigrams, 
elegies,  &c.  were  collected  and  printed  at  Cologne,  in 
1615,  with  the  addition  of  some  poems  by  bis  son,  a  pro* 
misinix  vouth,  who  died  in  Calabria.  It  must  not  be  omitted 
that  Boch  wrote  the  verses  under  the  cuts  of  Verstegan*s 
absurd  book  against  queen  Liizabcth,  entitled  *^  I'heatrum 
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rnidelitatum  Hereticorum  uostri  temporis^**  a  sort  of  popish 
noaityrology.* 

BOCHART  (Samuel),  m  learned  French  Protestant, 
born  at  Roan  in  Nonnandyy  .i^S9,  His  fatlier  was  a  Pro* 
testant  clergyman,  and  bis  mother  a  sister  of  the  cele* 
brated  Peter  du  Moulin.  He  made  a  very  early  progress 
in  learnings  particularly  in  the  Greek  language,  of  wiucfi 
we  have  a  proof  in  ihc  verses  he  composed  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  in  praise  of  Thomas  Dempster,  under  whom  be 
studied  at  Parts,  and  who  has  prefii^  tliem  to  his  Roman 
Antiquities.  He  went  through  a  coarse  of  philosophy  at 
Sedan,  and  studied  divinity  at  Saumur,  under  Camero- 
nius,  whom  be  foUowed  to  London,  the  academy  at  Sau- 
mur  being  dispersed  during  the  civil  war.  He  went  also  to 
Oxford,  and  in  I^eut  term,  1 62S>  was  entered  as  a  student 
^t  the  library,  where  he  laid  in  a  considerable  part  of  that 
stock  of  Oriental  learning  which  he  afterwards  displayed 
in  his  works.  He  afterwards  went  over  to  Leyden,  and 
studied  Arabic  under  Erpcnius.  When  returned  to  France, 
he  was  chosen  minister  ot  Caen,  where,  in  1630,  he  db- 
tinguibhcd  iiiiiibeU  bv  public  disputations  with  father  Veron, 
a  very  famous  poleniK  ,  and  cliainpioii  tor  ihe  Roman  c.uho- 
hc  religion,  published  under  the  title  of  "  Acte  de  la  con- 
ference en  tre  S.  B.  et  Jean  Baillcbachc,  &c.  d'un  part: 
et  Francois  Veron,  predicaieur  de  controverses,"  Saumufy 
2  vols.  8vo.  Tiie  dis])ute  was  held  in  the  castle  of  Caen^ 
in  presence  of  a  great  number  oi  Catholics  and  Protestants. 
Bochart  came  off  with  honour  and  reputation,  which  was 
not  a  little  increased  upon  the  publication  ot  his  Pliale^r- 
and  Canaan,  which  are  the  titles  of  the  tuo  parts  of  his 
**  Geographica  Sacra,'*  1646.  W^liile  at  Caen,  he  was 
tutor  to  Wentworth  Dillon,  earl  of  Roscommon,  author 
of  the  "  Essay  on  Translated  verse."  He  acquired  also 
great  fame  by  his  Hierozoicon,  printed  at  London,  1675* 
U'he  great  learning  displayed  in  these  works  rendered  him 
esteemed,  not  only  amongst  those  of  his  own  persuasion, 
bttt  amongst  all  lovers  of  knowledge  of  whatever  denomi- 
nation, espeeialiy  such  as  studied  the  scriptures  in  their 
original  languages,  which  was  then  very  common.  Dr* 
Hakewell,  who  was  contemporary  with  Bochart,  speak« 
ing  of  the  knowledge  of  the  oriental  languages,  observes, 
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that  this  last  century  (the  fifteenth)  afforded  more  skil- 
ful nieii  that  wav  than  the  other  fourteen  since  Christ.^ 
In  1652^  the  queen  oi*  Sweden  invited  him  to  Stockbolai| 
where  ^e  gave  him  many  proofs  of  her  regard  and  esteem. 
At  his  .return  into  Fi*ance>  in  1653,  foe  continued  hit  or- 
dinary exercises,  and  was  one  of  tlie  members  of  the  aca* 
demy  of  Caen/  which  consisted  of  all  the  learned  men  of 
that  pkoe.  He  died  snddetilyi  when  he  was  speaking  in 
this  academy,  May  6,  1667,  iHiich  gave  M.  Brtenx  occa- 
tion  to  make  the  following  epitaph  on  him : 

'*  Scilicet  hac  cuiqne  est  dain,  ton  c^iusstma^  talis  ' 

Ut  sit  men,  qualis  vitapmctaftitt 
fefusarom  in  grenuo  teneris  qui  vfadt  ab  anmsj  ' 

Musanim  in  gremio  dohuit  iste  mori.*' 

Besides  what  we  have  mentioned,  be  wrote  a  treatise  on 
die  terrestrial  paradise,  on  the  plants  and  precious  stones 
mentioned  in  scripture,  and  some  other  pieces,  but  he 
lef^  these  unfinished.  He  left  also  a  great  number  of  ser- 
mons. As  many  of  his  dissertations  as  could  be  collected 
were  published  in  the  edition  of  his  works  printed  in  Hol- 
land, 17  12,  3  vols,  folio.  The  Hierozoit  on,  sen  His- 
tori.i  aiiimalium  S.  Scripiurir,"  was  reprinted  at  Leipsic, 
by  Uusenmuller,  wiili  notes  and  adiUtions,  1793 — 6, 
3  vols.  4to.  Bochart,  in  oriental  literature  was  one  of  the 
first  men  of  his  time  ;  but,  like  many  w  ho  have  studied  the 
Hebrew  with  great  zeal,  he  fell  into  a  sort  ot  theory,  wlucb 
made  him  in  many  cases  more  attentive  to  words  than 
things.  His  Sacred  Geograpivy  is  a  stupt  lulous  under- 
taking, but  It  was  impossible  he  could  bring  it  to  perfec- 
tion at  a  tmie  when  we  knew  comparatively  very  little  of 
inodern  Asia,  and  had  few  good  book?;  of  travels.  He  is 
also  accused,  and  not  unjustly,  of  indulguig  too  freely  in 
etymologies  of  proper  names,  taken  from  the  Hebrew,  and 
of  changing  geographical  questions,  which  are  entirely  of 
an  historical  nature,  into  etymological  ones.  These^  and 
some  other  defects  in  Bochart*s  writings,  have  occasioned 
some  persons  to  look  on  him  with  contempt,  and  diatmst 
the  whole  of  his  learned  work ;  whereas,  he  has  treated 
many  qoentions  with  profound  sagacity,  and  even  his  errors 
m  instructive.  •  The  only  thing  wanting  to  render  bis 
work  extensively  usefuli  and  to  throw  all.  the  liglit  opon 
the  foreign  geography  of  the  Hebrews  which  the  nature  of 
the  subject  can  admit  of,  was  a  proper  supplement,  which 
should  611  up  his  omissions/  aod'correct  bb  sustakes  s  and. 
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this  was  undertaken  by  the  celebrated  IVIichaeVi*?,  from 
whom  we  have  abridged  the  above  sentiments  on  tiie 
merit!!  of  BDciiart,  and  wlin,  in  1769,  [>ublii>i»ed  the  lirst 
part  of  what  he  modestly  termed  a  gleaning  aftLM  Bochart, 
**  Spicilegiuiii  Geographiu'  Hebrrcoruin  exterie  post  Bo- 
chartum/'  completed  ia  «ieveu  parts,  Gotiiugeu,  1780^ 
4to. ' 

BOCHART  DE  SARON  (John  Baptist  Gaspard),  a 
liberal  patron  of  learning,  and  first  president  of  the  par- 
liament of  Paris,  was  born  in  that  nietropohs,  Jan.  16, 
1730,  of  a  family,  the  branches  of  which  had  filled  many 
distinguished  ofiices  in  the  magistracy^  and  to  which  the 
subject  of  the  preceding  article  appears  to  hare  been  re- 
lated. From  his  infancy,  Mons.  Saron  was  attaclied  to 
mathematical  stndies,  and  particularly  to  calculations,  the  . 
roost  complicated  of  which  be  performed  with  astonishing 
facility;  and  many  eminent  astronomers,  who  were  his 
friends,  made  no  scrople  to  apply  to  him  for  assistance  of 
this  kind,  which  be  contribnted  with  the  greatest  polite- 
ness ;  and  as  very  much  depeuds  on  intricate  calculations^ 
he  may  justly  be  allowed  to  share  with  tbem  in  the  honoor 
of  their  discoveries.  He  was,  however,  among  the  first 
who  discovered  that  HerschelPs  new  star  was  a  new  planet, 
and  not  a  comet,  as  most  of  the  French  astronomers 
thought.  In  1779  he  was  elected  into  the  academy  of 
sciences,  and  contributed  to  the  promotion  of  their  la- 
bours, not  only  by  his  private  studies,  which  were  indeed 
rather  those  of  an  amateur  than  of  a  scholar  by  profes- 
sion, but  also  by  his  fortune,  lie  niaile,  at  a  vast  cx- 
pence,  a  collection  ot  tUe  finest  astrononucal  iiistrinnenls 
ot  all  kiiuU,  wliirli  lie  very  willingly  lent  to  those  who 
wished  to  make  use  of  thcni,  and  never  had  more  pleasnre 
than  when  he  fancied  he  was  thus  supplying  die  vv.uus  of 
men  ot  gc  ruu^».  U  was  also  by  his  iiberaliiy  that  Laplace 
was  enabled  to  publiiii  ins  ** '1  heorie  du  niuu\ emeiit  eiiip- 
i'u[uc  el  ile  la  figure  dc  terre,"  1784,  4io,  the  ex  pence  of 
wiucU  he  defrayed,  llis  whole  life,  indeed,  exhibited  a 
perfect  fnodcl  of  a  patron  ot  iearmyg  and  learned  men, 
and  dciuonstrated  how  easily  nieu  oi'  rank  and  forttme  may 
exalt  their  charuLtcrs  by  the  encourai^onicnt  of  genius. 
\et  this  man  was  doomed  to  destiuciion  by  the  monsters 
who  julcd  in  France  during  die  revoiutiuuary  period,  and 
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who  ordered  him,  and  tome  other  memben  of  the  old  jinr* 
liainent  of  Paris,  to  be  guillotined,  a  sentence  which  was 
executed  April  20,  1 794,  M.  Monjoie  published  in  1800 
*^  L^eioge  de  Saron,"'  8vO|  and  Caasini  paid  him  a  aimilar 
cocDpliment,  which,  however,  waa  not  printed. ' 
BOCUIUS.  SeeBOCH* 

BOCK  (Frederic  Samobl),  profesior  of  divinity  and 
Greek  in  the  aniveraity  of  Konigsberg,  waa  bom  in  that 
city,  May  20,  17.16,  and  died  in  1786.  Among  his  nu« 
merons  works  on  theology,  education,  and  natural  his- 
tory, which  are  much  esteemed  in  his  own  country,  we 
may  enumerate,  I. Specimen  theoiogistf  natnralis,"  Znl* 
lichau,  174'J,  4to.  2.  "  Historia  Socinianismi  Prussic*** 
Konigsbert^,  1753,  4to.  3.  Historia  AnLi-Triniiariorum  max- 
line  Socinianismi  et  Socinianoi um,"  1774 — 17S4,  2  vols. 
Hvo.  4.  "  A  niiumal  of  Ldutation,"  1780,  Svo,  in  German. 
5.  Essa)  on  the  natural  Insiury  of  east  and  west  Prussia,*' 
Dessau,  1782 — 1784,  5  vols.  8vo.  6.  **  Prussian  Ornitho- 
logy," publihiied  in  the  8ih,  9th,  12th,  13th,  and  i7th 
nnnibers  of  tiie  "  Ohsprvator  of  natnre."  7.  "  Essay  on 
the  natural  history  ol  the  Herringj'*  Kouigsbcrg,  1769,  8vo  : 
aii  the  preceding  are  in  German.* 

DOCK,  JiLHOME.    See  TRAGUS. 

BOCKHORST  (John  Van),  called  also  Langhen-Jan, 
a  {lainter  of  history  and  portrait  of  the  Flemish  school, 
was  born  at  Munster,  about  the  year  1610;  and  removing 
to  Flanderf;,  acquired  the  art  of  design  and  colourinp;  in  the 
school  of  Jacques  Jordaens.  He  designed  well ;  the  heads 
of  his  women  are  generally  graceful,  and  those  of  his  men 
distinguished  by  character:  his  tone  of  colouring  sometimes 
resembled  that  of  Rubens,  but  more  frequently  that  of 
Vandyck.  His  pictures  have  great  force  and  harmony, 
and  his  skilful  management  of  the  chiaro-scuio  produces 
an  agreeable  efiecL  An  altar-piece  at  the  church  of  St. 
James  in  Ghent,  representing  the  martyrdom  of  diia  jsaint^ 
and  a  picture  of  the  Annunciation  in  another  church, 
painted  in  1664,  arc  distinguished  performances  of  this 
master.  Descaujps  menuoDs  another  John  \'aii  Bockhorst, 
wh  o  was  born  at  Dentekouui  m  166  l,  went  when  young-  to 
Loitdon,  and  was  employed  by  sir  Godfrey  Kneller  on  in* 
portraits,  and  the  earl  of  Pembroke  also  employed  him  to 
paiut  portraits,  history,  and  battle  pieces.    He  atterward& 
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practised  portrait^painting  in  various  parts  of  Germany, 
principally  at  the  court  of  BraDdenburgh  and  ia  Cleves, 
died  in  1724.  * 

BOCQUILLOT  (Lazarus  Andrew),  a  French  eocle* 
ntftticy  was  born  at  Avallooi  Aprii  i,  1649,  of  poor  parents, 
who,  however,  neglected  nothing  that  could  contribute  to 
his  having  the  means  of  acquiring  a  fortune  by  a  goad  edu« 
cation.  He  first  studied  at  Dyon,  and  then  went  through 
a  course  of  philosophy  at  Auxerre.  On  his  return  home, 
he  determined  on  a  military  life,  and  went  to  Paris  In 
hopes  of  being  admitted  into  the  royal  guards.  Not  suc- 
ceeding, he  began  to  study  with  a  view  to  the  church,  bol; 
again  altered  his  mind,  and  accompanied  M.  de  Nointel, 
tlie  French  ambassador,  to  Constantinople.  On  his  return 
at  the  end  of  two  years,  he  went  to  Bourges  to  study  law, 
and  having  finished  hm  course,  he  practised  for  some  time 
at  Avallon  with  considerable  success.  Here,  however,  he 
gave  himself  up  to  a  dissipated  life,  which  ended  in  a  state 
of  melaiK  iioiy,  during  winch  he  wrote  to  his  brother,  an 
ccclesuisiic,  who  advised  him  to  retire  for' some  months  to 
a  monastery  of  Carthn^iinns,  and  metliiate  on  his  past  c(>i\« 
duct.  Bocquiilot  complied,  recovered  his  peace  of  miiul, 
and  resumed  his  ecclesiastical  studies.  Having  received 
the  order  of  priesthood,  he  became  curate  of  Chatelux, 
but  was  obliged  some  time  after  to  resign  it,  owing  to  his 
deafness.  Being  then  provided  with  a  canonry  at  Avallon, 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  bta  days  in  the  tranquil  em* 
ployment  of  his  pen,  composing  a  great  many  homilies 
and  books  of  practical  piety,  which  he  presented  gratis  to 
the  booksellers,  on  condition  that  he  should  fix  such  prices 
on  them  as  might  suit  the  pockets  of  the  poor.  One  of 
his  best  works  is  his  Traits  historiqne  de  la  Liturgie  sa* 
er^e  on  de  la  Messe/'  Paris,  1701,  Sro.  He  wrote  also  a 
life  of  the  chevalier  Bayard,  under  hts  fictitious  name,  the 
Prieur  de  Louval,  taken  principally  from  Godefiroi*s  life  of 
Bayard,  published  in  1616,  and  an  antiquary  tract,  en« 
titled  **  Dissertation  surles  Toinl>eaux  de  Quarr^e,  village  ' 
de  Bourgo)  ne,"  Lyons,  1724,  8vo.  He  died  of  an  apo- 
plexy Sept.  22,  1728.  iilc  and  letters  were  published 
in  1745,  I2mo.* 

BODE  (Christopher  Atjousti  s),  a  learned  professor 
of  the  university  of  Heimstadt^  was  bora  in  1^722,  at  VVcr- 
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nigerode.    After  having  been  educated  at  home,  uith 
great  care,  by  his  father,  who  was  judge  of  that  <Mty,  and 
counsellor  to  the  count  Stolberg  of  Wemigerotiey  he  went 
in  1739  to  the  school  of  Ciostar-Bergeny  near  Magde- 
burgh,  then  superintended  by  Steinmez,  and  in  1741,  took  - 
his  le«Te  of  thia  school,  in  a  Lntin  oration,     De  societatU 
bus  bujus  sTi  notabilioribus."    He  then  went  to  Ualle, 
ind  baring  early  imbibed  a  taste  for  oriental  languages 
and  sacred  philology,  be  attached  himself  particularly  to 
the  two  Michaelis's,  father  and  son,  who  were  then  pro- 
fessors in  that  university*   From  Halle^  he  went  to  Leip* 
sic,  where  he  studied  Arabic^  Syriac,  Chaldaic^  Samaritan, 
Ethiopian,  and  mbbimcal  Hebrew.   On  his  return  to  Halle 
in  1747,  he  maintained  a  thesis  for  his  doctor's  degree, 
under  the  presidency  of  Michaelts  the  ftAher,  **  On  the 
antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  language     and  then  opened  a 
course  of  lectures  which  were  much  admired.  Notwith- 
slatiding  this  success,  however,  he  left  Halle,  after  a  resi'*  . 
dence  of  two  ycary,  and  settled  at  Helmstadt.    Here  he 
became  a  most  popular  teacher,  his  lectures  being  attended 
by  an  unusual  number  of  students;  and  in  1754,  the  uni- 
versity secured  his  bci  vaes  by  appointing  him  professor 
extraordinary  of  oriental  languages.    About  tliis  ihlr, 
hapjieiiiiij?  to  meet  with  some  worKS  in  which  tlie  ^tudy  of 
the  Armenian,  Coptic,  and  Turkish  languages  vvas  recom- 
Diended,  he  had  a  great  desire  to  add  these  to  his  stock, 
and  not  iiaving  been  able  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  Ja- 
blouski  for  the  Coptic,  he  determined  to  learn  the  others 
without  a  master.    Having:  begun  this  task  at  his  leisure 
hours,  in  I7oG,  he  made  such  rapid  progress  as  to  be  able 
to  publish,  before  the  conclusion  ot  the  year,  the  hrst  two 
tbapters  of  8t.  Matthew  translated  from  the  Turkish  into 
Laiin,  with  a  critical  preface  on  the  history  and  utility 
of  the  Turkish  language ;  and  the  Brst  four  chapters  of  the 
same  evangelist  translated  from  the  Armenian  into  Latiu, 
uith  some  considerations  on   the  Armenian  language. 
'I'bese  two  little  works,  which  were  published,  theiirstat 
Bremen,  and  the  other  at  Halle,  were  criticised  with  some 
severity,  perhaps  not  unju9t^  but  the  seal  and  industry  of 
the  iiuthor,  although  not  altogether  successful  in  these  at* 
tempts,  were  still  the  subject  of  admiration,  and  were  not 
unrewarded.  In  1760  he  obtained  a  pension ;  and  in  1763, 
lest  he  should  accept  of  the  offer  of  a  professorship  made 
to  him  by  the  university  of  Ciessen,  that  of  Helmstadt 
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Conferred  on  him  the  title  of  professor  in  ordinary  of  phi- 
losophy, with  an  augmentation  oi'  salary.  His  various 
works  in  the  mean  time  amply  conhnned  their  choice,  and 
extendml  liis  reputation  throughout  Europe.  Of  his  pri- 
vate life  we  have  no  further  acruunt,  alihougii  it  was  pro- 
longed for  many  years  after  this  period,  as  he  died  of  an  apo- 
piexy,  March  7,  17!^6.  His  principal  works  are,  1.  "  Evan- 
gelium  secundiiin  Matthaeuni  ex  versione  ytdiiopici  inter- 
pretis  in  Bihliis  polyglottis  An^^lic  anis  editum  cum  Gricco, 
&c."  Halle,  1 7 '1-8,  4to,  with  a  lin  face  by  Michaelis  on  the 
Ethiopian  translation  of  the  New  I'estament.  2.  Evange* 
lium  secundiim  Matthacum  ex  versione  Persica,  &c.*'  Helm* 
8tadt,  1750,  4to.  3.  Persian  translations  of  Mark,  Luke^ 
and  John,  1761,  4to.  poblished  separately.    4.  Evan- 

Clium  secundum  Marcum  ex  versione  Arabica»  &c.'* 
rmgowy  1752,  4to.  5.  "  Novnin  Testamentum  ex  ver- 
sione jEthiopica,  &c.  in  Latinum,"  Brunswick,  17i3 — 55, 
2  vols.  4to.  6.  "  Fragmenta  V«teris  Test,  cx  Tersione 
iEthiopici  interpretis,  etaliaqnsdamopuscuia  jEthiopica," 
Wolfenb.  1755,  4to.  7.  Pseudo-critica  Millio-Ben« 
geliana,**  Haile,  1767,  8vo,  pointing  ont  some  inacctt* 
lacies  in'  tbe  editions  of  tbe  New  Testament  by 

these  en^ineot  critics*  Bode  is  considered  by  his  countiy* 
men  as  a  man  of  most  extensive  learning,  bat  as  destitute 
of  elegance  as  a  writer,  either  in  Latin  or  German,  and 
as  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  enlivening  bis  subject.  ^ , 

BODE  (John  Joachim  Christophbr),  a  bookseller  at 
Hamburgh,  and  a  man  of  considerable  leimiing,  was  bora 
at  Brunswick,  Jan.  16,  1730,  and  died  Dec.  13,  I793» 
He  was  long  known  for  his  controversial  writings  against 
the  free-masons,  but  perhaps  was  more  esteemed  by  his 
countrymen  for  his  translations  into  German  of  various 
fureigii  popiilar  works.  Among  these  were  Mbrmontel's 
Incas  and  Montaigne's  Essays  j  and  of  the  Knglish  series, 
Fielding's  i  om  Jones,  Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey,  and 
Tristram  Shandy,  and  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  W  aketieid.* 
BODKNSTEIN.  See  CARLOSTADT. 
KOJiiiSi  (John),  a  French  lawyer,  and  political  writer, 
was  born  at  Angers  about  1530.  In  his  youth  he  was  sup- 
posed, but  not  upon  good  toundation,  to  have  been  a 
monk.    Ue  studied  iirst  at  I'ouiouse,  and  after  taking  bis 

1  Havlef  ^  \ms  fbUoloioru9,  vol.  ill.  ntoanviiy  ,Ufi  mi^9i(wi^'r'H*9^* 
UyrmeUc.  « Diet,  Hitt.        .  „ 
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degrees,  read  lectures  there  with  oaach  applause,  having 
a  design  to  settle  there  as  law- professor,  and  with  that 
view  he  pronounced  an  oration  on  public  mstructiou  in  the 
schools  y  but  finding  Toulouse  not  a  sufficiently  ample 
itage  for  his  ambition,  he  removed  to  Paris,  and  began  to 
practise  «t  the  bar,  where  his  expectations  being  like- 
wise ditap|KiiDted|  he  determined  to  appiy  himaelf  to  lite- 
rary occupalioos,  and  in  this  he  had  very  considerable 
snccest.   Henry  111.  who  liked  to  ha?e  men  of  letteis 
about  him,  admitted  him  into  familiar  conversation,  and 
had  sach  an  opinion  of  hioi,  that  he  sent  to  prison  one 
John,  or  Michael  de  la  Serre,  who  had  written  against  Bodin^ 
and  forbid  faim  under  pain  of  death  to  publish  his  work : 
but  this  courtly  favour  did  not  last.  Thuanus  ascribes  the 
king's  withdrawing  his  countenance  to  the  envy  of  the 
courtiers ;  but  otbers*think  it  was  occasioned  by  Bodin^s 
taking  a  political  part  in  opposition  to  the  king.  He  found 
an  asylum,  however,  witfi  the  duke  of  Alen9on,  who  made 
bim  secretary  of  bis  commands,  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
requests  of  his  palace,  and  grand  master  of  bis  waters  and 
forests.  The  insurgents  in  the  Netherlands  at  this  time 
intended  10  declare  the  duke  tbmk  sovereign,  and  were 
said  to  be  prompted  to  this  by  queen  Elizabeth  of  Eng- 
land. ^  Bodinj  however,  accompanied  him  into  England 
and  Flanders,  but  he  had  the  misiortune  to  lose  this  pairoo 
in  1584. 

In  l57o  lie  was  chosen  deputy  to  the  states- general  of 
Blois,  by  the  tiers-etat  of  Vermandois,  antl  ably  contended 
for  the  lights  of  the  people,  and  particularly  opposed 
those  who  would  have  all  the  kine^'s  subjects  constrained 
to  profess  the  Catliolic  religion,  which  we  can  easily  sup- 
^  pose  effectually  prevented  the  king  iVum  beinp;  reconciled 
to  him.  He  after  tfiis  appears  to  have  resided  at  Laon, 
where,  m  1589,  lie  persuaded  that  city  to  declare  tor  the 
league,  and  at  the  same  time  wrote  to  the  president  Bris- 
son,  a  letter  severely  reflecting  on  Heury  111.  but  this  fault 
he  afterwiii ds  repaired  by  securing  the  allegiance  of  Laon 
to  Heury  IV,  He  died  of  the  plague  at  Laon,  in  1596, 
leaving  a  character  more  dubious  than  that  of  any  man  in 
his  time,  and  the  light  thrown  upon  it  in  his  works  is 
ceruinly  not  of  the  most  favourable  kind*  it  may  be  said, 
that  although  toleration  was  a  word  not  known  in  his  time, 
be  appears  to  have  cherished  some  liberal  notions  on  ths; 
tulgect,  but,  as  to  religious  principle* be  bad  so  little 
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steadiness,  that  he  was  by  turns  accounted,  perhaps  not 
always  justly,  a  Protestant,  Papist,  Deist,  Sorcerer,  Jew, 
and  Atheist;  D^Aguessau,  however,  pronounces  him  a 
\vorthy  magistrate,  a  learned  author,  and  a  good  citizen. 
His  6rst  work  was  a  commentary  on  Oppian's  Cynoge- 
ticon,**  Paris,  1549,  4to,  in  which  he  is  supposed  to  have 
availed  himself  rather  too  freely  of  the  notes  of  Turnebus. 
He  then  published  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  history,  . 
under  the  title  Methodus  ad  facilem  Historiarum  cogni- 
tionem/'  Parisy  1566,  4to,  the  principal /ault  of  which  is 
that  it  does  not  correspond  with  the  title,  being  very  de« 
sultoiy  and  immethodical.  But  that  which  procured  him 
most  reputation,  was  his  six  books  on  The  Republic,'*  a 
work  equally  immethodical  with  the  other,  and  abounding 
in  digressions  and  irrelevant  matter,  yet,  for  the  time,  an 
estnordinary  collection  of  facts  and  reflections  on  politi** 
cal  government.  It  was  soon  translated  into  other  lan- 
guages, and  was  read  with  much  interest  in  an  age  when 
the  principles  of  government  were  seldom  discussed  in 
books.  When  in  England  with  the  duke  of  Alengon,  we 
are  told  that  he  found  the  English  had  made  a  Latin  trans- 
lation of  it,  bad  enough,  but,  bad  as  it  was,  the  subject 
of  lectures  at  London  and  Cambridge.  Bodin  reports 
'thus  tar  himself;  but  that  "  ii  became  a  classic  at  Cam- 
bridge'* has  been  supplied  by  his  biugrapliers,  who  were 
probably  not  aware  that  lectures  on  political  government 
wci  e  then  no  part  of  Cambridi^e  education,  and  if  liis  book 
was  explained  and  connnented  on  there  or  at  Londuu,  it 
must  have  been  by  individuals.  In  this  work  he  introduces 
the  influence  of  climate  on  the  principles  of  government; 
and  as  Montesquieu  has  done  the  same,  La  Harpe,  the 
French  critic,  terms  Bodiri  s  book  tup  -:'-erm  ol  tf)e  Spirit 
of  LawiH,*'  but  this  noii'm  ib  irir  more  ancient  tlian  eitlier, 
and  not  indeeu  ot  nuu  li  consequence,  whetber  old  or  iieu'. 
The  first  edition  of  lijcse  *'  Livrcs  de  la  Republique"  was 
printed  rt  Paris,  1577,  lol.  and  was  followed  by  three 
Others,  1577,  1578,  and  1580;  but  the  edition  of  Lyons, 
1593,  and  that  of  Geneva,  1600,  are  preferred,  because 
thejr  contain  Bodin*s  Treatise  on  Coins.  He  afterwards 
translated  it  into  Latin,  Paris,  1586,  fob  an  edition  often 
leprinted,  and  more  complete  titan  the  French,  and  se- 
veral abridgements  were  published  of  it,  both  in  Latin  and 
French.  His  tables  of  law,  entitled  Juris  Universi  Dis- 
Uibutio,'*  were  printed  in  157S,  and  in  the  following  year, 
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his  "  Demonomanie  des  Sorciers/'  to  which  was  annexed 
**  A  refutation  of  the  book,  de  Lamiis,'*  of  Joim  U  ier, 
physician  to  the  duke  of  Clcvcs,  who  had  iimlerta!  c  ii  lu 
prove  that  the  stor  e  s  of  witchcraft  and  soicery  have  l  i:efly 
arisen  from  imp(^sti!re  or  (iehisions  of  fancy,    'iiie  literary 
character  of  Bod  in,  who  defended  this  kind  of  superstition^ 
incurred  reproach,  and  he  himself  was  suspected  of  being 
a  magician.    A  work  written  by  him,  but  never  printed,  and 
entitled    Heptaplomeron,  sive  de  abdins  rerum  subiiiniiim 
arcanisy*'  is  said  to  have  been  an  attack  apun  religion,  and 
designed  to  invalidate  the  authority  of  revelation.    By  ttie 
seeming  advantages  which  he  gave  in  this  work  to  the 
Jewish  religion,  he  was  suspected  of  being  a  convert  to  it; 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  he  was  a  sceptic  with  regard 
to  religion,  and  alike  indifferent  to  all  modes  of  faith.  A 
little  while  before  his  death  he  published  a  Latin  treatise* 
entitled  **  Theatram  Universas  Natura^**  in  which  be  pro- 
fesses to  pursue  the  causes  and  effects  of  things  to  their 
principles. ' 

BOOLEY  (Sir  Thomas),  that  illustrious  benefactor  to 
literature,  from  whom  the  public  library  at  Oxford  takes 
Its  name,  was  the  son  of  Mr.  John  Bodiey,  of  Exeter,  and 
of  his  wife  Joan,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Robert  Home^ 
esq.  of  Ottery  St.  Mary,  near  Exeter.    By  his  fiithei^s  side 
he  descended  from  the  ancient  &mily  of  the  Bodleys,  or 
Bodleighs,  of  Dunscomb,  near  Crediton,  in  Devonshire. 
He  was  born  at  Exeter,  March  2,  1544,  and  was  about 
twelve  years  of  age  when  his  fatiicr  was  obli«^ed  to  leave 
England  on  account  of  his  religion,  and  settle  at  Geneva, 
where  he  lived  during  the  reign  of  queen  Mary.  The 
Enghsh  church  at  Geneva  consisted,  as  he  himself  intorms 
us,  ol  some  hundred  persons  ;  and  here,  the  university  hav- 
ing been  newly  erected,  he  frequented  the  public  lectures 
of  Chevalerins  on  the  Hebrew  tongue,  of  Beroaldus  on  the 
Greek,  and  of  Calvin  and  Beza  on  divinity,  and  had  also 
domestic  teachers  in  the  house  of  Philibertus  Saracenus, 
a  physician  of  that  city,   with  whom   he  boarded,  and 
where  Robert  Constantine,  author  of  the  Greek  Lexicon, 
read  Homer  to  him.    Under  such  masters,  we  cannot  doubt 
his  proficienc}*,  although  we  have  no  more  particular  de- 
tail of  his  early  studies  upon  record. '  Whatever  else  he 

'  Oen.  Dict.—Bioe^.  UntTt]ielle.»BloanCt  Ccaittni.— BaiUei.  Ju^eiDmf  .te 
Sftraui. — Saxii  OnoniasL  . 
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learned,  lie  appears  to  liave  imbibeU  an  uncommon  love  of 
books,  lo  have  studieU  tiieir  history,  and  to  have  prepared 
himself,  although  unconscious  ot  yha  result,  for  that  know- 
ledge which,  it  is  evident  from  ins  correspondence,  he  was 
perpetually  increasinjjr,  and  which  at  length,  when  the 
political  prospects  whicli  once  fluttered  his  ambition  were 
closed,  enabied,  as  well  as  iociteii  hiai>  to  re-fouud  the 
public;  li!>raiy  at  Oxford. 

Upon  me  accession  of  queen  1"  li/aot  ili  in  1558,  he  re- 
turneil  into  England  vvitii  his  fatiier  ^and  family,  who 
settled  at  London ;  and  soon  after,  he  was  sent  to  Mag- 
dalen college,  in  OxtbrJ,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Hum- 
phrey, afterwards  president  of  that  society.  Id  io63  )ie  took 
tlie  degree  of  B.  A.  and  the  same  year  was  chosen  proba- 
tioner of  Merton  college^  and  the  year  following  admitted 
feilow.'  lu  1565,  by  persuasion  of  some  of  the  fellows, 
he  undertook  the  pubiic  reading  of  a  Greek  lecture  in  the 
hall  of  that  college*  which  he  continued  for  some  time 
without  expecting  or  requiring  any  stipend  ;  but  afterwards 
the  society  of  their  own  accord  allowed  him  a  salary  of 
four  marks  per  annum ;  and  from  that*  time  continued  the 
lecture  to  the  college.  In  15j66  he  took  the  degree  of 
M.  A*  and  the  same  year  read  natural  philosophy  in  the 
public  schools.  In  1 569  he  was  elected  one  of  the  proc- 
tors of  the  university ;  and  after  that^  for  a  considerable 
timei  supplied  the  place  of  university  orator.  Hitherto 
Mr,  Bodley  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  various  iacul- 
tieSf  without  the  inclination  to  profess  any  one  more  than 
the  rest;  but,  in  1576^  being  desirous  to  improve  himself 
in  the  niodem  languages,  and  to  qualify  himself  for  public 
business,  he  began  his  travels,  and  spent  nearly  four  years 
in  visiting  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  Afterwards,  re- 
turning to  his  college,  he  a()pricd  himself  to  tlie  study  of 
history  and  })(ilitics.  In  1553  he  was  made  gentlciiiaii 
usher  to  (|ii(jeu  Elizabeth;  and  in  1585,  mairied  Aune, 
daughter  ul  Mr.  Carew,  of  Bristol,  and  widow  of  Mr.  Ball, 
a  laiiy  of  considerable  fortune.  Soon  after,  he  was  em- 
ployed by  queen  Eli'/aheth  in  several  eriibdsMt",  to  Fre- 
derick knig  uf  Deumaik,  Julius  duke  ui  Liruiiswick,  \\  li- 
liam  landtrrave  of  Hesse,  and  oilier  German  princes,  to 
engage  tiiem  to  join  their  forces  with  those  of  the  English, 
fur  the  assistance  of  thi-  kiii^  of  Navarre,  afterwards 
Henry  IV.  of  Frmf  e  ;  and  havin'^  iliscliar«^e(!  tUat  com-  f 
miasion,  he  was  sent  to  king  ticnry  111.  at  uie  time  wi^en 
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that  prince  was  forced  by  the  duke  ot  Guise  to  quit  Paris. 
Ti»is  commission,  he  tells  us,  he  performed  witfi  extraor* 
dinary  secrec  y,  not  being  accompanied  by  any  one  servant, 
(for  so  he  was  commanded),  nor  with  any  other  letters 
than  such  as  were  written  with  the  queen's  own  hand  to 
the  kuig,  and  some  select  persons  about  him.  "  The  ef- 
fect," bf^  adds,  of  that  message  ii  is  la  I  shuuid  conceal; 
but  it  tended  crreatly  to  the  adviintac:^  (d  all  the  Protestants 
in  France,  and  to  the  duke's  apparent  overthrow,  wiiich 
also  followed  soon  upon  it."  Caujden  says  nothing  more 
of  this  embassy  than  that  queen  Elizabeth  not  only  as- 
sisted the  king  of  Navarre,  when  be  was  entangled  in  a 
dangerous  and  difficult  war,  with  money  and  other  milttaiy 
provisions,  but  sent  over  sir  Thomas  Bodley  to  support  or 
encourage  the  French  king  when  iiis  affairs  seemed  to  be 
10  a  very  desperate  condition.'* 

In  15 SB  he  was  sent  to  the  Hague,  to  manage  the 
queen's  affairs  in  the  United  Provinces^  where,  according 
to  an  agreement  between  the  qiieen  and  the  states,  he 
was  admitted  one  of  the  conncil  of  state,  and  took  his 
pface  nest  to  count  Maurice,  giving  his  vote  in  every  pro* 
position  made  to  that  assembly.  Ip  this  station  he  behaved 
greatly  to  the.  satisfoction  of  his  royal  mistress,  and  the 
advancement  of  the  public  service.  A  more  partlcuhnr 
account  of  sir  Thomas's  negociations  with  the  statea  mfy 
be  seen  in  Camden*s  **  Annals  of  queen  Elisabeth,*'  imder 
the  year  1595,  and  in  a  short  piece,  written  by  air  Tho- 
mas himself,  and  published  by  Mr.  Thomaa  Hearae  in  his 
notes  upon  that  passage  of  Camden,  entitled  An  accoont 
of  an  Agreement  between  queen  Elizabeth  and  the  United 
Provinces,  wherein  she  supported  them,  and  they  stood 
not  to  their  agreement.'* 

After  near  five  vears  residence  in  Holland,  iie  obtained 
leave  to  return  to  England  to  look  after  his  private  affairs, 
but  was  shortly  after  remanded  back  to  the  Hagpue.  About 
a  year  after  lie  came  into  England  agCin,  to  communi- 
cate some  pnvate  discoveries  to  the  queen  ;  and  presently 
returned  to  the  States  for  the  execution  ot  those  councils 
he  had  secretly  proposed.  At  length,  having  succeeded 
in  all  his  negociiitions,  he  obtained  his  final  recal  m  13^7. 
After  his  return,  finding  his  ad\'uncement  at  court  ob- 
structed by  the  jealousies  and  intrigues  of  the  great  men, 
he  retired  from  the  court  and  alT  public  business,  and 
never  could  be  prevailed  with  to  return  and  accept  of  aqy 
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new  employ meiic.  His  own  account  of  his  traiftBieDt  at 
tlii«  time  is  too  amAing  and  characteristic  to  be  omitted: 

**  i  cannot  cliuse/'  says  he,  "  in  making  report  of  the 
principal  accidents  that  have  bcta.llen  unto  me  in  the  course 
of  my  life,  but  record  among  tlie  rest,  that  from  the  very 
first  day  1  had  nu  man  more  to  friend,  among  the  lords  of 
the  council,  than  was  the  lord  treasurer  Burleigh ;  for  when 
occasion  had  been  otVeted  of  declaring  his  conceit,  as 
touching  my  service,  iie  would  always  leU  liie  (jueen 
(wiiit  h  I  received  frum  herself,  and  some  other  ear-wit- 
nesses) that  there  was  not  any  man  in  England  so  meet  as 
Bayself  to  ui)dt  r^o  the  otiice  of  the  secretary;  and  since, 
his  son  the  present  lord  treasurer  hath  signified  unto  me  in 
private  conference,  tliat,  when  his  father  first  intended  to 
advance  h\m  to  that  place,  his  purpose  was  withal  to  nuike 
me  ius  colleague.  But  tiie  eabc  stood  thus  in  my  l)eiialf : 
Before  such  time  as  1  returned  from  the  Provinces  United, 
which  was  iii  the  year  1597,  and  likewise  after  my  return, 
the  earl  of  £ssex  did  use  me  so  kindly,  both  by  lettei*s  and 
messages,  and  other  great  tokens  of  his  inward  favour  to 
me,  that|  although  I  had  no  meaning  but  to  settle  in  my 
mind  my  chielest  dependance  upon  the  lord  Burleigh,  as 
.one  that  1  reputed  to  be  both  the  best  able,  and  there- 
withal the  most  willing,  to  work  my  advancement  with  the 
queen ;  yet  I  know  not  how  the  earl,  who  sought  by  all 
devices  to  divert  her  love  and  liking  both  from  the  father 
and  tiie  son  (but  from  the  son  in  special),  to  withdraw  my 
affection  firom  the  one  and  the  other,  and  to  win  me  alto- 
gether to  depend  upon  himself,  did  so  often  take  occasion 
to  entertain  the  queen  with  some  prodigal  speeches  of  my 
sufficiency  *fbr  a  secretary,  which  were  ever  accompanied 
with  words  of  disgrace  against  the  present  lord  treasurer, 
as  neither  she  henelf  (of  whose  favour  before  1  was  tho* 
roughly  assured)  took  any  great  pleasure  to  prefer  me  the 
sooner  (for  she  hated  bis  ambition,  and  would  give  little 
countenance  to  any  of  his  followers) ;  and  both  the  lord 
Burleigh  and  his  son  waxed  jealous  of  my  courses,  as  if 
underhand  1  had  been  induced,  by  the  cunning  and  kind* 
ness  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  to  oppose  myself  against  their 
dealings.  And  though  in  very  truth  they  had  no  so4id 
ground  at  all  of  the  least  .liicraiioii  in  my  disposition  to- 
wards either  ul'  tlieni  l)i)tli  (lor  I  did  greatlv  respect  their 
persons  and  places,  uitii  a  >(.^ttled  resoluriun  lu  do  them 
any  hervice,  as  also  in  my  heart  1  detested  to  be  ui  any 
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faction  whatsoever)  yet  the  now  lord  treasurer,  upon  oc* 
casion  of  some  lalk  that  1  have  since  Bad  with  him  of  the 
earl  and  his  actions,  hatli  firely  confessed  of  his  own  ac- 
cord to  me,  that  his  daily  provocations  were  so  bitter  and 
sharp  against  hin),  and  iiis  comparisons  so  odious,  when  he 
pitt  us  in  a  balance,  as  he  thought  thereupon,  he  had  very 
great  reason  to  use  his  best  means  to  put  any  man  out  of 
love  of  raising  his  fortune,  whom  the  earl  with  such  vio- 
lence, to  his  extreme  prejudice^  had  endeavoured  to  dig- 
nify. And  this,  as  be  affirmed,  was  all  tlie  motive  he  had 
to  set  himself  against  me,  tu  vdiatsocTer  ndgbt  redound  to 
ihe  bettering  of  my  state,  or  increasing  ray  credit  and 
countenance  with  the  queen.  When  1  haJ  thoroughly 
now  bethought  me^  first  in  the  earl,  of  the  slender  bold- 
fast  he  had  in  the  queen ;  of  an  endless  opposttioii  of  the 
chieftrst  of  our  statesmen  like  still  to  wait  upon  him ;  of 
bis  perilous,  feeble,  and  uncertain  advice,  as  well  in  bis 
own,  as  in  all  the  causes  of  bis  friends ;  and  when  more- 
over  for  myself  I  had  fully  considered  how  vei'y  untowardly 
these  two  connsellors  were  affected  unto  me,  (upon  whom 
before  in  cogitation  I  bad  framed  all  the  fabric  of  my  fii* 
ture  prosperity) ;  how  ill  it  did  concur  with  my  natural 
disposition,  to  become,  or  to  be  counted  a  stickler 
or  paruker  in  any  pobltc  faction ;  how  well  I  was  able, 
by  God's  good  blessing,  to  live  of  myself,  if  t  could 
be  content  with  a  competent  liYelihood ;  bow  sboit  a  time 
of  farther  life  1  was  then  to  expect  by  the  common  couiae  of 
nature ;  when  I  bad,  I  say,  in  this  manner  represented  to 
my  thoughts  my  particular  estate,  together  with  the  earl*s, 
I  resolved  thereupon  to  possess  my  soul  in  peace  all  the 
residue  of  my  days ;  to  uke  my  full  farewell  of  state  em- 
ploynienisi  lu  satisfy  my  mind  with  that  mediocrity  of 
worldly  living  tliat  I  had  of  mine  own  ;  and  so  to  retire 
me  fi  Hii  the  court,  ivhich  was  the  epilosrue  and  end  of  ail 
my  actions,  and  endeavours  of  any  important  note,  till  1 
came  to  the  age  of  sixty  three.  Nr  vv  aliliough  after  this, 
by  her  majesty's  directions,  I  was  nficri  called  to  the  court 
by  the  now  lord  treasurer,  then  secretary,  and  required  by 
him,  as  also  divers  times  since,  by  order  from  the  king,  to 
serve  as  an  ambassador  in  France,  to  go  a  comuttssioner 
from  his  highncs'i  for  concluding  the  truce  between  Spain 
and  tlie  Frovnites,  and  to  negociate  in  other  verv  hononr- 
able  employments;  yet  I  would  not  be  removed  from  my 
former  hoal  resolution ;  insomuch  as  at  ien|;th  to  reduce 
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me  the  sooner  to  r«.  turn  to  the  court,  I  had  an  offer  madc- 
me  by  the  present  lord  treasurer  (for  in  process  of  time  he 
saw,  as  be  himself  was'pkased  to  tell  me  more  iban  once, 
that  all  my  dealing  was  upright,  fair,  and  direct)  that  in 
case  i  myself  were  willing  unto  it,  he  would  make  me  his 
associate  in  the  becretary^s  office :  And  to  the  intent  I 
might  helieve  that  he  intended  it  bam  fide^  he  would  get 
me  out  of  hand  to  be  sworn  of  the  council.  And  for  the 
better  enabling  of  my  state  to  maintain  such  a  dignity, 
whatsoever  1  would  ask  that  might  be  fit  for  him  to  d^  in, 
and  for  me  to  enjoy,  he  would  presently  solicit  the  king  to 
^■▼e  it  passage.  AH  which  persuasions  notwithstanding, 
aiiieit  I  was  often  assaulted  by  him,  in  regard  of  my  years, 
and  tor  that  I  felt  myself  subject  to  many  indispositions, 
besides  some  other  reasons^  which  I  reserve  unto  myaelf, 
I  bave  continued  still  at  home  my  retired  course  of  life, 
wbich  is  now  metbinks  to  me  as  the  greatest  preferment 
tbat  the  state  can  afford.**  Mr,  Camden  mentions  the  af- 
fair of  sir  ThomasS  disappointment  in  regard  to  the  office 
of  secretary  in  these  words :  It  raised  in  him  (the  earl  of 
Essex)  a  greater  and  more  apparent  discontent,  tbat  sir 
Robert  Cecil  was  chosen  secretary  in  his  absence ;  whereaa 
he  bad  some  time  before  recommended  sir  Thomas  Bodley, 
on  the  score  of  his  great  wisdom  and  experience  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Low  Countries,  and  ha^l  run  very  hi^li  in  his 
commendations;  but  with  so  much  bitterness,  and  s  )  little 
reason,  dispaniged  Cecil,  that  the  queen  (who  had  by  this 
time  a  mean  opinion  of  hlssex's  recoinmendHii')ns)  was  the 
inor<»  inr  hiial>ie  to  refuse  to  make  jbodury  .secretary  ;  n^'ither 
wouUl  she  let  the  Innl  uca^urer  join  hiin  in  connnis.^iuu 
with  his  sun  \  l)oili  wliich  honours  were  lU-signed  him,  till 
Essex,  by  too  profuse  and  lavish  praises,  had  rendered 
bini  suspected  as  a  creature  ut  own." 

In  the  same.year  (1597)  he  began  the  mnnificent  work 
of  restoring,  or  rather  t*f)unding  anew,  the  public  library 
at  Oxturd,  which  was  completed  in  I5yy.  In  his  memoirs 
he  lias  ad mirabiy  displayed  his  hrst  thoughts,  his  Hrst  feel- 
ings, and  his  first  precautions  on  this  important  undertak- 
ing. After  adverting  to  the  motives  which  induced  him  to 
retire  from  court  and  chuse  a  private  life,  he  goes  on  thus : 

Only  this  1  must  truly  confess  of  myself,  that  though  I 
did  never  yet  repent  me  of  those,  and  some  other  my  ohen 
refusals  of  bonoursble  ofiers,  in  respect  of  enriching  mj 
private  estate ;  yet  somewhat  more  of  late  I  hA?e  blamed 
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myself  and  my  nicety  thai  way,  for  the  love  tliat  I  bear  to 
my  reverend  mother  the  university  of  Oxon,  and  to  the 
advancement  of  hor  good,  by  su2h  kind  of  means,  as  I 
have  since  undertaken.  For  thus  1  fell  to  discourse  and 
debate  in  my  mind  ;  ttiat  aitiion-h  I  might  tirul  iL  httest 
for  me  to  keep  out  of  the  throng  oi  court  coiitentionf^,  atid 
adiiress  my  thoughts  and  deeds  to  such  ends  altogether,  as 
I  mys>elf  could  best  affect;  yet  withal  I  was  to  think,  that 
my  duty  towards  God,  the  expectation  of  the  world,  and 
my  natural  inclination,  and  very  [iiorality  did  require,  that 
I  should  not  whoiiy  su  lade  those  little  abilities  that  I  had» 
but  that  in  some  measure,  in  one  kind  or  other,  I  should 
do  the  true  part  ot  a  prohtable  member  of  the  state. 
Whereupon  examining  exactly  for  the  rest  of  my  life  what 
course  I  might  take,  and  having  sought  (as  I  thought)  all 
the  ways  to  tlie  wood,  to  select  the  most  propeTi  I  con- 
cluded at  the  last  to  set  up  my  staff  at  the  librury  door  in 
Ozon,  being  thoroughly  persuaded,  that  in  my  solitude 
and  surcease  from  the  commonwealth  affairs,  1  could  not 
busy  myself  to  better  purpose^  than  by  reduciug  that  place 
(which  then  in  every  part  lay  ruined  and  waste)  to  the 
public  use  of  students.  For  the  eflfiecting  whereof  I  found 
myself  famished^  in  a  competent  proportion,  of  soch  four 
kinds  of  aids,  as,  unless  I  had  them  all,  there  was  no  hope 
of  ffood  success.  For  without  some  kind  of  koowledgey  as 
well  in  the  learned  and  modem  tongues,  as  in  sundry  other 
sorts  of  scbolastical  literature ;  without  some  porse-abtUty 
to  go  through  with  the  charge ;  without  great  store  of  bo* 
^  nourable  friends,  to  further  the  design ;  and  without  spe- 
cial good  leisure  to  follow  such  a  work,  it  could  but  have 

E roved  a  vain  attempt  and  inconsiderate.  But  how  wdl  I 
ave  sped  in  all  my  endeavours,  and  how  full  provisicm  I 
have  made  for  the  benefit  and  ease  of  all  frequenters  of  the 
library,  that  wliich  I  have  already  performed  in  sight,  that 
which  besides  1  have  given  for  the  maintenance  of  it,  and 
that  which  hereafter  1  purpose  to  add,  by  way  ot  enlarge- 
ment oi  that  place  (lur  the  project  is.  cast,  aiul,  whether  I 
live  or  die,  it  shall  be,  God  willing,  put  in  full  execution), 
will  testify  so  truly  and  abundantly  ior  me,  as  1  need  not  be 
tlie  publisher  of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  my  own  institu- 
tion." Camden,  under  tlie  year  1598,  tells  us,  that  Bod- 
ley,  being  at  present  unengaged  from  affairs  of  state,  set 
hiriiseif  a  task,  u  hicli  would  have  suited  the  character  of  a 

crowned  head,  the  promotion  and  encouragemeut  of  learn* 
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ing ;  for  he  began  to  repair  the  public  library  at  Oxford, 
and  funiisheil  it  with  new  books.  It  was  set  up,  he  adds, 
hy  HiimpbrCjy  duke  of  Gloucester,  but  throiiL'h  the  iniquity 
of  the  times  was,  in  tlie  reign  ot  Kdwarci  VI.  sinppetl  of  ail 
the  books  ;  but  he  (Bodley)  .having  made  the  choicest  col- 
lection from  all  parts  of  the  world  of  the  most  valuable 
books,  partly  at  his  own  cost,  and  partly  by  contributions 
from  others,  he  6rst  stocked,  aud  afterwards  left  it  so  well 
eodowed  at  his  death,  that  his  memory  deserves  to  bear 
a  very  lasting  date  amongst  men  of  worth  and  letters." 
The  same  author,  in  his  *^  Britannia,"  tells  US|  duke 
Humphrey's  library  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  twenty** 
nine  volumes,  procured  from  Italy  at  a  great  ezpence* 
His  translator  adds,  that  they  were  valued  at  above  a  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  that  the  duke  in  1440  gave  one  hundred 
and  twenty-«U  volumes  more,  and  in  1443  a  much  greater 
Bumher,  besides  considerable  additions  at  his  death  three  . 
years  after.  But,  before  duke  Humphrey's  timOy  Richard 
de  Bury,  alias  Aungervil,  bidbop  of  Duihamy  in  t295»  cave 
a  great  number  of  books  to  the  university,  which  were  kept 
In  a  place  for  that  purpose  in  the  college,  now  Trinity  col* 
lege,  which  the  monks  of  Doffaam  had  founded  In- the  north 
suburbs  of  Oxford ;  an  account  whereof  may  be  gathered 
from  a  book  writcen  by  him^f»  called  Phuobiblos,  shre 
de  amore  librorum,  et  institatione  Bibliotbecte.*'  And 
after  him,  in  1320,  Thomas  Cobham,  bishop  of  Worces- 
ter, built  another  over  the  old  Congregation-house  in  the 
north  coemctery  of  St.  Mary's.  In  1597,  sir  Thomas  Bod- 
ley, taking  into  his  consideration  ibe  rumous  condition  of 
duke  Huntpbrey's  library,  and  resolving  to  undertake  the 
restoration  of  it  at  his  o^ti  expence,  wrote  a  letter,  dated 
at  London,  Jan.  23,  to  Dr.  Kavis,  dean  of  Christ  church, 
then  vice-chanceiiur,  to  he  communicated  to  the  univer- 
sity ;  offering  therein  to  restore  the  fabric  of  the  said 
library,  and  to  settle  an  annual  income  for  m*'  nurchase  of 
books,  and  the  support  of  such  officers  asndirlit  be  neces- 
sary to  take  care  of  it.  I  liis  letter  was  p  rt  ived  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction  by  tiie  university,  and  an  answer  re- 
turned, testifvinir  their  most  gratctul  acknowlcdi^ment  nnd 
acc  eptance  of  his  noble  offer.  On  this,  sir  1  homas  imme- 
diately set  about  the  work,  and  in  two  years  time  brought 
it  to  a  good  degree  of  perfection.  In  1601,  the  university 
had  such  a  sense  of  his  services  that  he  was  voted  a  public 
benetactofy  and  his  name  ordeMd  lo  he  included  aoMwg  * 
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the  other  benefactors  repeated  io  the  pnhlie  prayers.  He 
furnished  it  wiih  a  large  collection  of  books,  purchased  in 
foreign  countries  at  a  great  ex  pence  ;  and  this  collection 
in  a  short  time  hecaine  so  irreatly  enlarged  hy  the  gencruus 
beiiefactioiib  of  several  iu)blt:iiien,  bisfmph,  «4ml  others,  that 
neither  ihe  bliLKcs  nor  the  .oom  eouid  contain  them.  8ir 
Thomas  then  oiierinjj  to  make  a  considerable  addition  to 
the  building,  the  mouorj  was  readily  embraced,  and,  on 
July  19,  JC1(>,  the  lirst  btone  of  the  nev\  Inundation  was 
laid  with  great  solemnity,  the  vice-clianeellor,  doctors, 
masters  of  art»s,  &c.  attending  in  their  proper  hab'ts,  a 
speech  l)tMng  made  upon  iiie  o(  casion.    tiui  hir  1  liomas 
Bodley  dk!  nut  iive  to  see  tnis  part  ol'his  design  completed, 
though  he  left  sufficient  uieans  in  mi>t,  as  lie  bestowed  his 
wh*)ie  estate  ^uis  debts,  legacies,  and  iuneral  charges  de- 
frayed) to  lUe  noble  purposes  of  this  foundation.    By  this, 
and  the  help  of  other  benefacuons,  in  procuring  which  sir 
Thomas  was  very  serviceable  by  bis  great  interest  with 
many  eaiin6r)t  persons,  the  university  was  enabied  to  add 
three  other  sides  to  what  was  already  buiit^  forming  a  noble 
quadrangle,  and  spaciotts  rooms  for  schools  of  arts.  By 
aur  Thomases  will  200/.  permrnum  was  settled  on  the  library 
for  ever  ;  out  of  which  he  appointed  near  forty  poniids  for 
the  head  librarian,  ten  pounds  for  the  sOb-Ubrariaiiy  and 
eiffht  for  the  jaoior.    He  drew  up  likewise  a  body  ex- 
cellent statutes  for  the  government  of  the  library.    Io  this 
library  is  a  statue  erected  to  the  memory  of  sir  ThooMS 
Bodley*  by  the  earl  of  Dorset,  chaoceUor  of  the  univenity, 
with  the  following  inscription :    Thomas  Sackvillna  Dor- 
settise  Comes,  Sommus  Angliss  Thesaonuios,  et  hujus 
Academiss  Cancellariusi  Thom«  Bodleio  Eqniti  Auimto^ 
qui  Bibliothecam  haiio  instituit,  honoris  causa  pie  posuit ; 
i,  e,  Thomas  Sackvile,  earl  of  Dorset,  lord  high  treasurer  of 
England,  and  chancellor  of  this  university,  piously  erected 
this  monument  to  the  honour  of  sir  Thomas  Bodley,  knt 
who  founded  this  library/'    King  James  L  we  are  told, 
when  he  came  to  Oxford  in  1605,  and,  among  other  edi- 
fices, took  a  view  of  this  famous  hbrary,  at  his  departure, 
in  imitation  of  Alexanclei*,  broke  out  into  this  speech  :  **If 
I  were  not  a  king,  I  would  be  aa  uaiversity  man  ;  and  if  it 
were  so  liiat  1  must  be  a  prison t  r,  if  I  iniglit  have  my  wish, 
I  would  have  no  other  prison  than  tliai  hbrary,  and  be 
chained  together  with  so  many  good  auUiors.'*    A  c  ata- 
^pgue  of  the  pript^d  booiia  in  the  Bodleian  hbraiy  wa«  pub- 
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lisber!  in  1674  by  Dr.  I  homas  Hyde,  then  chief  librarian  ; 
another  tbe  manuscripts  was  printed  in  1697  ;  and  a 
more  ample  catalogue  of  the  books  was  printed  at  Oxford^ 
in  1738,  in  two  volumefl)  foiio. 

After  king  James's  accession  to  tbe  throne,  sir  Tboinae 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood  ;  and  from  this  timey  it 
appears  by  the  Cabafki  (p.  96),  he  lived  mostly  at  Parsons* 
Green,  Middlesex.  His  town  house  was  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Bartholomew  the  Less,  near  Smithfieid,  London,  where 
bis  wile  died  and  was  baried  June  1611,  and  here  likewise 
sir  Thomas  died,  Jan.  28,  1612.  It  is  probable  be  had 
been  for  some  time  indisposed,  as  we  find  by  Wood's  An> 
nab,  thett  the  vice-chanoellor,  heads  of  houses  and  proe- 
tors  sent  to  him  letters  of  condolence,  dated  Jao^.  17.  We 
learn  from  the  same  author,  that  as  soon  as  his  death  was 
announced,  the  university  assembled  to  consider  of  the 
-most  hoDoumble  testimony  of  respect  for  his  memory,  on 
which  it  was  agreed  that  a  distant  day  should  be  appointed 
Ibr  his  interment  in  Merton  college  chapel,  which  he  had 
himself  desired.  The  ceremony  was  accordingly  perform* 
ed  with  a  solemnity  and  pomp  becoming  the  university 
which  he  had  so  amply  enriched.  The  body  lay  in  state 
for  some  (ia\  s  in  tiuj  hall  of  iMerton  cuiic'pje,  surrounded 
by  lliree  tieralcls  iiL  arms,  lUe  relations  ul  die  deceased, 
his  ext?cuLors,  tiie  vice-chancellor,  dean  of  Christ  church, 
the  proctors  and  bedels,  and  the  whole  society  of  Merton. 
On  the  day  of  the  funeral,  March  27,  a  procession  was 
formed  of  the  heads  of  the  several  houses,  all  the  distin- 
guished members  of  the  univeri»ity,  and  sixty-seven  poor 
scholars  (ihe  number  of  his  years)  chosen  by  the  iieads  of 
houses  :  the  body  was  removed  from  Merton  college 
through  Christ  church,  and  thence  tluough  the  high  street 
to  the  divinity  scIjuoI,  where  it  was  deposited  while  an 
oration  was  delivered  by  Richard  Corbet,  af  terwards  hisliop 
of  Oxford.  It  was  then  removed  to  St.  Mary's  church, 
where  a  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  William  Good- 
wynt  dean  of  Christ  church;  and  these  ceremonies  being 
overi  the  corpse  was  conveyed  to  Merton  college,  and^ 
after  another  speech  *  by  John  Uales,  fellow  of  Merton, 
the  ever  memorable,"  was  interred  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  choir,  under  tbe  north  walL   la  1615  Stone  the  statu-* 

*  Tbesc  two  fuaeritl  orattoDS  are    other  academical  tributes  were  offered 
curtQted  in  «*Batesu  Vius,"  p.  416,    to  Bodiey't  memory  at  tht  tiatw 
MiUMtsrHOwinluivailBi.  MtMf 
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wy  wif  employed  ta  erect  a  monaineiit  of  bhek  and  wMce 
marble,  on  which  it  placed  hu  effigies,  in  a  icholar^i  goWD, 
surrounded  with  books;  and  at  the  Ibar  oernert  stand 

grammar,  rhetoric,  music,  and  arithmetic.  On  each  hand 
of  hii)  c'fhgies  stands  an  angel;  that  on  the  left  holds  out 
to  him  ii  crown  \  and  that  on  the  right  a  book  open,  in 
which  are  these  words  \  Non  deleb^f  nomen  ejus  de  libro 
vitas ;  i.  e.  **  1  will  not  blot  his  name  oul  of  the  book  of 
life.**  Underneath  is  the  H<rure  of  a  woman,  sittinpr  before 
XkiQ  stairs  of  the  old  library,  holding  in  one  hand  a  key, 
and  in  the  oilier  a  book,  \vli<."rein  the  greaU  st  part  of  the 
alphabet  appears ;  and  behind  are  seen  three  small  books 
shut,  inscribed  wiih  the  n.mu-s  ut  rnscianus,  Dioroedes, 
and  Donatus.  Bencaih  all  are  engraven  these  words  :  Me- 
moriae Thomec  Bod  ley  iMi  litis,  Publicic  BihliotbecsB  £unda* 
toris,  sacrum.    Obnt  28  Jan.  1612. 

Dr.  John  Morris,  canon  of  Christ-chnrch,  bequeathed  by 
his  will  to  the  university  five  pounds  per  annum^  for  a 
speech  to  be  made  by  a  master  of  arts  in  praise  of  sir  Tho- 
mas  Bodley ;  the  person  who  made  the  speech  to  be  no- 
iiiiiiated  by  the  dean  of  Christ-churchy  and  confinned  by 
the  vice-ciiancelor  for  the  time  being.  But  this  gift  was 
sot  to  take  place  tiU  the  death  of  Dr.  Morris's  widow; 
which  happening  in  November^  1681,  the  annuity  then 
fell  to  tlie  university,  and  the  year  following,  Dr.  John 
Fell,  dean  of  ChrisUchttrch,  nomiosied  Thomas  Sparky 
A.  M.  of  his  college;  who,  being  approved  by  the  vice- 
chancellor,  made  a  aoiema  speech  io  the  achoolsy  the  8th 
of  NovembeTi  16S2.  This  is  cootiniied  aoaoally  en  the 
day  when  the  Tisitatwa  of  the  library  it  made.  Hit 
statutes  *  for  the  oegalation  of  the  library  were  tnieilated 


-<  Th^  <~>T-f>Tn)i1  ropT  of  thf-tn,  writ- 
ten by  his  own  baod,  in  preserved  in 
Ib0  mhivw  «r  the  BodWan  libnry. 
Th^imifKle,  t.  That  th«  keeper,  or 
librariaDi  thall  be  a  graduate,  withom 
eure  of*  muiU,  and  uomamed  j  and  that 
botii  tbe  «l«oK>f«»  aad  dlaeled*  fbtll 
take  an  oath,  pr*^*;  ribed  tn  the  »ta- 
tuies;  the  election  to  b«  made  afier 
the  Kame  manner  as  in  Ibe  choice  of 
procturs.  %,  tht  I«ibniri«D*a  office  it 
to  keep  the  prrnt  refri«ter-bix.k,  in 
which  are  enrolled  the  oamet  and  gifts 
of  ntt  be»eb«ton  to  the  library ;  to 
preserve  the  di<»po«iti«n  of  tbe  whole, 
and  te  ransre  all  books  that  shall  he 
fiven,  under  their  proper  classes  i  to 


attend  In  the  library  from  eight  to 
eleven  in  the  morninf,  and  from  two 
to  iMir  or  tre  in  the  aaemona,  ndl 
days  and  times  only  cxoepted,  as  afO 
sjx-oifuH  in  the  statutes.  3.  To  pre- 
vent accidents  from  fire,  neither  the 
keeper,  nor  any  penon  fpet^neolhis 
tJis  library,  to  be  allowed  « anf!U ,  <jr 
any  other  kind  of  light.  4.  The  kteper 
to  dehver  the  book^  into  the  hand  of 
persom  dceiriiif  thea,  to  be  iMed  in 
r^nd  restor'vl  before  such  per- 
son«  depart ;  and  no  book,  upon  any 
pretence  whatever,  to  be  lent  out  of 
the  libnurf  •  5,  lo  oase  of  sickness,  or 
other  necessary  avocation,  thr  kt?(?per 
may  be  allowed  a  deputy,  who  musl 
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out  of  English  into  Latin  by  Dr.  John  Badden,  principal  of 
Broadgate-hall  (now  Pembroke  colleeje),  and  incorporated 
with  the  university  statutes.  Sir  Tiioinas  wrote  his  ovvji 
life  to  the  year  1  bOl»,  w  tiieii, together  witli  the  first  dranghr  of 
his  statu tcii,  and  a  collection  of  his  letters,  were  published 
from  the  originals  in  the  Bodleian  library,  by  Hearne,  under 
the  title  of  "  Reliqui®  Boiiieiana*,  or,  some  genuine  re- 
mains of  sir  Thomas  Botlley,"  London,  170  5,  8vo.  Of 
this  we  iiave  availed  our>t  Ivrs  in  the  preceding  account, 
to  which  something  must  now  be  added  from  subsequent 
iutormation.  It  is  not  easy  to  quit  the  history  of  a  man  to 
whom  literature  is  so  excee  lingly  in  iebted,  and  who  can- 
not be  contemplated  wuljout  veneration,  not  only  by  the 
sons  of  Oxford,  lint  by  every  one  who  has  profited  by 
access  to  the  inva  In  able  library  which  will  hand  hi&  name 
down  to  the  latest  posterity. 

In  Dr.  Birch's  Memoirs  of  the  reign  of  queen  Klizabeth, 
there  are  extracts  of  several  letters  written  by  sir  Thomas 
Bodley  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  the  lord  treasurer  Burghley,, 
sir  Robert  Cecil,  and  Mn  Anthony  Bacon,  chieBy  during 
sir  Thomases  residenee  io  Holland.  From  these,  there* 
fore,  and  from  other  passages  in  that  work,  we  shall  select 
a  few  particulars,  which  may  serve  to  render  the  account 
of  his  life  somewhat  more  complete.  In  1583,  when  Mr. 
Stafford  (afterwards  sir  Edward  Stafford)  was  appointed 
ambassador  to  Ffanoe,  it  was  said  that  Mr.  BodSey  was  to 

bp  n  graduate,  and  take  the  same  oath         r'nj:  anyv.  .^1  or  pai(««agf!  of  any 

ftk  Uie  keeper  did  at  bi«  «daiis«ioa.  Ue  boui.  ur  buoks,  iu    he  (luUlicIy  tle- 

li  ftllowed  likewise  an  a^siitftnt  in  his  graded,  and  expHftil  the  iinhrertitf. 

office,    and    ao    inCertor  attendant  B.  Ki^^ht  overseers  or  visitors  of  the 

(nruatl;'  some  poor  scholar)  to  ke^p  library  arfl  appointed,  vz.  the  vice- 

tbe  hbrary  clean.    6.  The  revenue  chtincellor  and  proctor:^,  ilm  three  pri)« 

•ettled  for  the  ouiinleiiaiiee  of  the  lU  featora  of  divmity.  Jaw,  and  pbfnotf 

brary,  &c.  to  bt-  loilijed  in  the  unirer-  and  the  two  nritf^  professors  of  H«- 

sity  chest,  ami  managed  by  the  vice-  brew  and  (Jreek,  wha  are  to  inspect 

chancellor  and  proctors  for  the  time  the  state  both  of  the  buHdlng  and  Iht 

being.   1,  None  to  enjoy  the  fieadom  bookii»<he  behaviour  of  the  keeper^ 

of  study  tlicre,  but  only  doctors  and  &c.  annually  on  the  3ih  of  Novcojbefi 

lieenliates  of  the  three  faculties,  ba-  and,  on  the  visiratioD-day,  forty  shiU 

cbdort  of  divinity,  naften  of  axci.  Ihift  It  allowed  to  bo  oapendcd  oa 

badwlors  of  physic  and  law,  and  ba-  dinner  ur  supper  for  the  visitors,  and 

clielorx  of  artii  of  two  j'ears  stnniliu^;  gloves  to  So  prrscuted  ihem  by  a  be*- 

also  lords,  and  the  sons  of  memtters  of  die,  viz.  sf  ven  pair,  of  ten  shillings 

parlianent,  and  Ummo  wbo  baooma  Ibo  pair,  to  the  ftva  i>rofeii0f«  add 

beoefiustors  to  th*-  library;  and   all  two  proctors,  and  one  pair,  of  twenty 

snch,  before  admisBion  to  ?ueh  privi-  shillings  price,  to  the  vice  cbaoceilor, 

kdfe,  to  take  au  oath,  prescribed  in  besides  forty  sbilHngs  io  mmey  t» 

fhe  SiaMbtt*    7.  Any  frradaaie,  or  each  of  the  proctors,  an<l  twenty 

other  pi^rson.  Vbf)  <ihall  be  conv'cUd     bJoS  tO  tbo  viOO-CbanCOOor*  AbC* 

of  dinBemberiag,  or  porloioiag,  or 
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go  with  him  m  chief  tetiretsry ;  hot  no  evidence  appws 
of  his  having  actually  senred  the  aoibamdor  in  that  capa- 
city.   The  letters  we  have  mentioned  exhibit  a  farther 

proof  of  the  fidelity  and  diligence  with  which  he  discharged 
his  duly,  lii  the  management  of  queen  Eiizabeth^s  affairi 
in  the  United  Province^.    As  some  of  tlie  facts  the  letters 
relate  to,  aie  too  minute  to  require  a  j^articular  di'scusbiuii 
in  this  place,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  refer  generally  lo  Dr. 
Birches  Memoirs.    One  principal  business  of  Mr.  Bodley 
in  Holland^   was  to  obtain  satisfaction  from  the  States 
General,  for  certain  sums  of  money  due  from  them  to  the 
queen,  for  the  expence  she  had  been  at,  in  assisting  and 
supportinL^  their  republic:  and  tiiou^^h  he  conducted  him- 
self in  this  rieprociation  with  his  usual  ability,  and,  in  ge- 
neral, ga\  e  iiigh  sLLtijjfaciion  to  her  majesty,  yet  he  once 
greatly  displeiised  her,  by  returning  to  i^^ngland,  in  order 
to  lay  before  her,  a  secret  proposition,  from  some  leading 
members  of  the  States,  relative  to  the  payments  demanded. 
In  a  letter  written  to  the  queen  on  the  14th  of  May, 
1595,  just  after  bis  return,  be  inclosed  the  substance  ci 
their  oyertnre^  and  alleged  the  reasons  of  his  own  coming 
over  in  person,  to  be  the  winniog  of  time,  the  dealing  of 
doubts^  and  the  framing  of  the  overture  fully  to  her  ma* 
jetty^s  satis&ction.    NeverthelesSy  the  queen  continued  so 
exasperated  with  the  proposal  brought  by  hini»  that  on  the 
S4th  of  May,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Anthony  Bacon,  that  he  had 
not  stirred  abroad  for  tei|  days  past|  nor  knew  when  he 
•houldy  since  he  saw  so  little  hope  of  better  nsag^  at 
*  court ;    whWt**  says  he»    I  bear  for  my  comfort,  that 
the  queen  on  Monday  last  did  wish  I  had  been  hanged. 
And  if  withal  I  might  have  leave,  that  I  should  be  dis- 
charged, I  would  say^  BenedtUo  ii  el  'Gwnw^  d  Maty  K 
I* Anno**   However,  at  length,  Mr.  Bodley  was  sent  Iwck 
to  the  Hague,  with  new  instructions,  to  demand  of  the 
States  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  ready  money^  and  to 
protest,  that  if  they  would  not  now  determine  to  return 
her  mi^esty  such  an  answer,  as  she  might  find  they  had 
some  feeling  of  her  manifold  deserts  and  present  necessi- 
ties, she  would  not  only  revoke  her  succours  from  thence 
with  all  expedition,  but  make  her  grievances  known  by 
some  public  declaration,  whereby  the  world  might  tLike 
notice  of  iheir  want  of  conscience  in  their  dealing.  But 
not  being  able  to  bring  the  States  to  a  compliance .  with 
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the  terms  ioAuted  iipoii»  he  was,  at  last,  comnMUided  to 
effect  the  very  same  project,  which  he  had  before  carried 
-to  £Dglaiidy  and  for  which  he  had  endured  so  much  hit« 
temess  and  grief ;  and  in  conclusion  he  brought  them  to 
these  terms :  that  they  would  consent  to  a  discharge  of  the 
auxiliary  entertainments,  which  would  ease  her  majesty  of 
at  least  forty  thousand  pounds  a  year,  upon  condition 
that  her  tntention  might  be  known  two  months  before^  to 
make  an  annual  presentation  of  twenty  thousand  ponndsp 
to  be  paid  every  time  by  public  legation  on  her  majesty'a 
birth*day ;  but  not  to  be  continued  beyond  her  reign  :  to 
assist  her  majesty,  if  there  should  be  occasion,  wi£  their 
shipping  and  other  sea  provisionsy  and  to  come  to  no  ac« 
cord  or  pacification  with  the  Spaniard,  unless  with  her 
consent ;  and  to  discharge  the  sum  of  four  hundred  thou* 
aand  pounds  in  four  years,  but  payable  only  to  her  iiiajesty*s 
person. 

Among  the  other  aids  which  sir  Thomas  Bodley  received, 
in  his  noble  design  of  restoring  the  public  library  at  Ox- 
ford, his  great  friend,  the  earl  of  Essex,  made  him  a  pre- 
sent of  a  considerable  part  of  the  very  valuable  library  that 
had  belonged  to  the  celebraicd  Jeroni  O^aonus,  succes- 
sively bishop  of  Sylvas,  and  of  Algarva,  in  which  last  see 
he  died  in  1580.  This  library  had  fallen  to  the  earl's 
share,  amoncr  the  booty  which  had  been  taken  m  the  fa- 
iiioiis  expedition  agaii)i»t  Cadiz,  in  I5y6.  King  James  I. 
bkevviiie,  enriched  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford  at  the 
expence  of  his  own  :  for  he  gave  a  warrant  to  sir  7'homas 
Bodley,  under  the  privy  seal,  for  any  books,  which  that 
gentleman  should  like  in  any  of  his  houses  or  libraries. 
However,  his  majesty  amply  supplied  this  loss,  by  pur- 
chasii)<j  lord  Lmiiley's  librarv,  whicli  contained  not  only 
his  own  collection,  but  that  of  his  tatlier-in-law,  Henry 
Fitz-Alan,  earl  of  Arundel,  who  had  lived  in  the  reign  of 
king  Uenry  the  eighth,  when,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  he  had  great  opportunities  of  collecting  ma- 
nuscripts. Many  of  these  nianascripts»  as  well  as  of  the 
printed  books  in  the  Royal  Ubraiy,  hfivetiie  name  of  Arun^ 
del  and  Lumley  written  in  them  ;  and  now  constitute  a  part 
of  the  noble  collection  in  the  British  Museum.    In  Heame*s 

Johannis  Giastoniensis  Historia  de  Rebus  Glastooienst-^ 
bus,'*  are  two  letters  to  sir  Robert  Cotton,  which  peca<- 
liarly  belong  .to  this  article,  as  one  of  them  gave  nse  to 
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a  very  ridiculous  report.  They  will  be  fouad  in  the 
note  *. 

Though  sir  Thomas  Bodley's  design,  in  re-founding  the 
public  library  at  Oxtbrd,  was  so  excellent  and  useful,  and 
his  bequefttbilig  bis  estate  for  that  purpose  so  commeadft' 
blet  801116  penomi  were  dissatisfied  at  their  not  beiii^  re«* 
membered  by  him  in  his  last  will.  Tliis,  at  least>  waa  the 
case  with  Mr.  Cbamberlayney  who,  though  not  a  idatiou 
of  sur  Thomases,  yet  having  had  a  long  acquaintance  with 
him,  complains  of  his  conduct  with  no  small  degree  of 
malignity.  He  says  that  sir  Thomas  Bbdley  was  so  carried 
away  with  the  vanity  and  vain  glory  of  his  libfary^  that  he. 
forgot  all  other  respects  and  duties  almost  of  consdenc^ 
friendship,  or  good  nature.  Mr.  Chamberlayne  fitttber 
ohseivesy  as'aaother  argument  of  sir  Thomps^s  vanity,  that 
be  had  written  his  own  life  in  seven  sheets  of  peper,  not 
leaving  out  the  least  minuteness^  or  omitting  any  thing 
that  might  tend  to  his  own  glory  or  commendation ;  and 
that  he  had  notso  much  as  made  mention  of  his  wi^  or 
that  he  was  married ;  by  which  it  Miight  be  seen  what  a 


♦  «  Sir  TrrnMAS  Bodley  tofiSr 

Robert  Cottok. 
*'  Sir,  I  was  ihricc  to  have  setn  yon 
at  yoar  house,  bni  had  not  the  Iwp  to 
find  rnu  at  home.  It  wns  oncly  to 
koow  how  you  hold  your  old  tnteotioo^ 
fnr  helping  to  fomith  dio  miivatHy  li- 
brary, where  I  purpoie,  God  willing, 
to  place  all  the  hookt  th^it  !  hare  hi- 
tborto  gathered  wiihia  ihe«e  three 
vaehet.  Aod  wbattoovor  any  awn  iluil 
cooferr  for  the  ttoring  of  it,  such  order 
is  tfiken  for  n  due  mainorial  of  his  gift, 
as  I  am  (it-rsuaded  hee  cannot  uqj  way 
fMStifn  a  gnnter  contentment  of  any 
thrag;^  to  the  Ta!ue  othomise  bestowed. 
Thus  foach  i  thought  to  tignify  uato 
you,  and  to  request  to  hear,  how  yoa 
rest  affected*  Wtvm  WUf  baoM,  Jttna  Si 
Yourib    Mtt  on  nof  occasion, 

"  Tho.  Bodlet." 

*  Sir  IlfiKKY  Saviu  to  Sir  Robeat 

.  COTTOV. 

•*  Sir,  I  hare  made  M.  Bodley  ao- 
qoainted  with  your  kind  and  friendly 
offer,  nha  accepteth  of  it  in  most 
eiankM  nannar;  and  if  It  pleaMth 
yon  to  appoint  to-morrow  at aflernoon, 
or  upon  Monday  or  Tuesday  next,  at 
some  hoore  likewise  after  diuner,  wee 
wHl  not  faila  lo  be*  villi  yon  at  yonr 
Imom  tot  thM  pnipoM* 


"And  remember,  /  give  you  /aire 
tearntng,  thai  \f  ymi  kofd  any  hookt  tp 
dear«t  as  that  ywu  m;ouM  Imt  halh  lo 
Aoce  kirn  out  ^  ifmr  rigUf  m(  Urn  unit 
bfforc  kartfl.  For  my  own  part,  1  will 
BOi  do  that  wrong  to  my  judgoMiit*  aa 
lOcbooto  of  Uie  norst,  if  better  ba  in 
place ;  and  btude,  you  would  accooni 
me  a  simple  man.  But,  to  leave  jest- 
ingt  we  wil  any  of  tba  dayea  coom  to 
you,  ieai^Ag,  as  grant  raaaon  is,  foar 
own  in  your  own  power,  freely  to  retmine 
or  dirp»se,  Troe  it  is,  that  I  h«*« 
raised  sooM  expectation  of  the  quality 
of  yonr  gift  in  M.  Mley,  wlHMn  yon 

sha!  find  a  gentleman  in  alt  respeclf 
worthy  of  your  acquaintance.  Aud  so» 
with  my  best  commfixiations,  1  com* 
nit  you  to  God.  This  St.  P«ta«^dnyw 
•«  Youf  ^tgyj  anured  friend, 

**  UanEY  Sariuk*' 

It  bns,  if  we  mifltfBi  not«  boon  iina* 

fined,  that  the  former  part  of  this  )&9t 
latter  cootains  a  reliectioa  on  sir  Tho-  ' 
mas  Bodley,  as  if  ho  conld  scarcely  bo 
trusted,  where  curtons  books  were  in 
sight:  but  it  i«  fully  evident,  from  the 
latter  part  of  it,  that  no  such  tinng 
was  intended*  and  Hal  ^Wtm/f9^ 
fik  wu  only  in  jcM. 
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niod  he  carried,  and  what  account  he  made  of  his  heat 
benefactors.  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  theie  reflectiona 
are  chiefly  the  result  of  ipleen  and  diaappotntment 

It  would  reqaireavolume  to  enumerate  the  many  ionportant 
additions  made  to  the  Bodleian  library  by  ita  nomeroiia  be« 
neilicton^  or  to  give  even  a  superficial  sketch  of  ita  ample 
contents  in  every  branch  of  science*  Among  the  earttest 
benefactors  were,  Robert  Oererenx,  earl  of  Essex ;  Thomaa 
Sackville,  lord  Bnckfaurst  and  eari  of  Dorset ;  Robert  Sid- 
ney, lord  Sidney  of  Penshurst ;  viscount  Lisle  and  earl  of 
L^oester ;  George  Carey,  lord  HoiiiBdoo ;  WiUiam  Gent, 
esq.;  Anthony  Browne,  viscount  Montacute;  John  lord 
Lumley ;  Philip  Scudamore,  of  London,  esq. ;  and  Law- 
rence fiodley,  younger  brother  to  the  founder.    All  these 
contributions  were  made  before  the  year  1600.    In  1601, 
collections  of  bouks  and  inaiiuscripts  were  presented  by 
Thomas  Allen,  some  liaie  fellow  of  Truiity  college;  Tho- 
mas James,  first  librarian  ;  Herbert  Westphaling,  bishop 
of  ffereford  ;  sir  Joliti  Purtescue,  knt. ;  Alexander  Nowell, 
dccin  of  Sr.  Paul's;  John  Orooke,  recorder  of  London,  and 
cbief  justice  of  the  ComEuori  Pleas;  and  Tsichoias  Bond, 
Jy.  D.  president  of  Magdalen  college.    The  most  extensive 
and  promment  coilecuuns,  however,  are  those  of  the  earl 
ot  Pembroke,  Mr.  Selden,  archbishop  Laud,  sir  Thomas 
Roe,  sir  Kenelm  Digby,  general  Fairfax,  Dr.  Marshall,  Dr. 
Barlow,  Dr.  Rawlinson,  Mr,  St.  Amand,  Dr.  Tanner,  Mr. 
Browne  Willis,  T.  Hearne,  and  Mr.  Godwin.     The  last* 
coi lection  bequeathed,  that  of  the  late  eminent  and  learned 
antiquary^  Richard  Gougb,  esq.  is  perhaps  the  most  per- 
fect series  of  topographical  science,  ever  formed,  and  it 
parttcuiarly  rich  in  topographical  manuaciipts,  prints,  draw- 
ingSy  and  books  iilustrated  by  the  manuscript  notes  of  emi- 
nent antiquaries.    Since  1780,  a  fund  of  more  than  400/. 
a  year  has  been  esablished  for  tbe  purchase  of  booka* 
Thia  arisea  from  a  small  addition  to  the  matriculatiott  foes, 
and  a  moderate  contribution  annually  from  such  members 
of  the  university  as  are  admitted  to  the  use  of  the  library^ 
or  on  their  taking  thebr  first  degree. ' 

BODLEY  (Laurence),  a  younger  brother  of  sir  Tho- 
mas fiodleyi  and,  as  already  nottced,  a  benefector  to  hia  . 
library,  waa  bom  in  the  city  of  £xeter,  about  the  year 
U46.  After  a  suitable  education,  though  in  what  sehool 

•  Roliqui*?  Bodleianae. — Gon,  Diet. — Biop.  BriUnn.— Prinr^'j  Worthie*  of 
l^f  on.— WOtfd'i  AUk  vol.  L— «iid  AomU  by  Oiitcb.— ChalsMa'a  UiiU  of  OiM. 
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is  not  knotvn,  he  was  sent  to  Chiist^church-college  io  Ox^ 
ioxdf  where  he  took  the  degiees  of  bachelor  and  master  of 
arts»  From  thence  he  removed  into  hk  n  at  ire  couittrf^ 
where  his  ior  It  became  so  conspicuous,  that  he  was  made 
one  of  th'  canons  residentiary  of  £xeter  cathedral^  and 
rector  of  Shobroke^  about  seven  miles  fipm  that  city,  near 
Crediton.  He  was  chief  mourner  at  bis  brother*a  funeral ; 
and,  Mafch  SO,  1613»  was  created  doctor  in  divinity,  as  m 
member  of  Christ-church.  He  died  April  the  19th,  1615, 
in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred  in  St,  ^ 
Feter^a  cathedral  in  Exeter,  near  the  ehoiri  under  a  fiat 
marble  atone,  with  an  epitaph.  As  to  his  character,  we 
are  told»  that  for  his  pious  zeal,  and  continual  labour  in 
the'&ithful  discharge  of  the  duUes  of  his  ftinction,  be  can* 
not  be  over-praised,  and  that  he  was  of  an  hospitable  dispo* 
sition,  very  charitable,  and  pious.  In  his  will,  he  be- 
qiK  allied  to  the  mayor  and  chamber  of  Exeter,  four  hun- 
Jied  pounds  in  money,  to  purchase  twenty  pounds  a  vear 
in  lands,  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  preacher  in  that 
city.  There  is  nothing  of  his  writing  extant,  except  an 
elegy  on  the  death  of  the  famous  bishop  Jewel,  inserted  in 
Humphrey's  Iiic  of  that  prelate.  Dr.  John  i'ndeaux,  re- 
gius  prolessor  or  divinity  and  rector  of  Exeter  college,  de- 
dicated an  act  sernioH  to  hitu,  and  acknowledges  liimself 
indebted  to  hiin  for  some  preferment.  PrideauK  entered 
JLxeter  college  as  a  poor  servitor,  and  probably  was  then 
indebted  to  Dr.  Bodiey  for  his  advancement. ' 

BODLEY  (SirJosiAS),  youngest  brother  to  sir  lliomas 
Bodiey,  was,  in  all  probability,  born  at  Exeter,  as  ivcll  as 
his  brothers.  He  was  bred  up  ^  scliolar,  and  spent  some 
time  in  Merton-coilege  in  Oxford ;  but  preferring  a  mili« 
tary  to  a  studious  life,  he  served  in  the  Low-countries, 
which  was  then  the  theatre  of  war^  and  hehared  so  well, 
that  he  was  advanced  to  the  degree  of  a  captain.  In  1 598, 
be  was  tent  into  Ireland,  with  several  old  coinpanies  of 
KngUsh  out  of  the  Netherlands,  amounting  in  all  to  above 
a  thousand  men,  of  which  he  was  second  captain.  There 
be  signalized  himself  by  his  valour  and  conduct :  and  was, 
at  the  taking  of  the  isle  of  Loghrorcan ;  at  the^  attack  of 
Castle-Ny  {»fk;  and  at  the  siege  of  Kinsale^  in  1601 » 
where  he  waa' ovecMer  of  the  trenches,  as  he  was  also  at 
the  sieges  of  Baltimore,  Berchahaven,  and  CastlehaveB, 
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for  which,  and  other  services,  he  was  knighted  by  ibe 
lord  deputy  Chichester.  He  was  living  in  Ireland  in  the 
year  1613,  when  he  was  director-general,  and  overseer  of 
the  fortifications  of  that  kingdom,  but  the  time  of  his  detxk 
is  not  known.  He  wrote  "  Observations  concerning  the 
fortresses  of  Ireland,  and  the  British  colonies  of  Ulster," 
jt  MS.  once  in  the  library  of  sir  James  Ware,  and  after* 
wards  in  that  of  Henry  lord  Clarendon^  and  A  Jocular 
JDescription  of  a  Journey  taken  by  him  to  Lecale  iu  Ulster^ 
in  1602,*'  also  in  manuscript ' 

BODMER  (John  James)^  a  yoluminoos  writer,  and  one 
of  the  revivers  of  literature  in  Germany,  was  b<Mm  atZu* 
rich,  July  19,  1698,  and  notwithstanding  bia  lather's  de- 
sign to  bring  him  up  to  the  ehnrch,  or  for  trade,  be  seemed 
bom  for. ibe  sciences,  and  particularly  the  belles  lettces. 
He  concealed  his  dislike,  however,  for  the  ministry,  untii 
the  time  when  he  might  have  been  admitted,  and  then  de- 
clined proceeding  any  farther.  His  father  then  would  have 
him  pursue  trade,  and  in  1717  sent  him  to  Bergamo  for 
that  purpose.  This  being  of  course  as  disagreeable  to  him 
as  the  suidy  uf  divinity,  he  rctui-acd  iiOinc  after  two  years. 
Lis  predilection  for  poetry  growing  more  and  more  upon 
him.  Ovid's  Metamoi piloses,  a  Lrauskitiun  uf  which  fell  in 
his  way,  fdled  his  head  with  poetical  images,  and  the 
JEnglisb  Spectator  formed  his  morals,  while  he  studied  his 
philosophy  in  Ba^^^ie  and  IMoiuaigne.  The  German  lan- 
guage wai>  at  this  time  in  a  barbarous  state  ;  literature  was 
at  a  low  ebb,  and  the  pedantic  studies  of  the  schools  were 
not  to  the  liking  of  such  a  youth  as  Bodmer.  Finding  no- 
tliiiii,^  therefore,  to  read  in  his  own  language,  he  con  lined 
himself  lo  the  classics  of  antiquitv,  and  gave  up  every  » 
other  employment,  except  the  study  of  the  instory  and  po«> 
litics  of  Swisseriand.  In  history,  however,  he  looked  only 
for  men,  manners,  and  language;  and  was  desirooa  of 
ibrming  from  it  a  system  of  psychology. 

In  1737  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  grand  council 
of  Zurich,  but  this  excited  no  ambition.  Having  lost  his 
children,  he  refused  eveiy  kind  of  civil  pcomotion,  and 
took  as  much  pains  to  avoid  as  others  do  to  procure  such 
honours.  Hia  object  was  to  reform  the  taste  of  his  country, 
and  with  this  view,  for  many  years  all  his  writings  were  of 
the  didactic  and  critical  kind.   In  1721  he  iwd  Breitinger 

>  JItof  •  8nt.«*-Priace*i  Wor^hi^i  of  Dtvoa^ 
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made  their  fim  appearance  in  the  republic  of  letters,  by  a 
periodical  paper,  m  tlie  tnanner  of  the  Kija^lish  Spectator, 
to  which  they  gave  the  title  of  the  "  Fainter  of  Maruu  rs,'* 
and  Mrbich  contributed  in  a  very  great  degree  to  tiie  refor- 
mation of  style.    This  was  followed  by  many  otber  works, 
which  procured  Bodmer  the  high  character  of  the  restorer 
of  the  German  language,  criticism,  and  poetry.    He  pub- 
lished also  variout  pieces  relative  to  the  history  of  Swisser- 
land,  the  greater  part  of  which  appeared  in  the  Helvetic 
fiibhotheque,  and  have  since  been  inserted  in  the  supple- 
inent  of  Lauffer's  history  of  Swisserland.    In  1748  and 
1758,  he  and  his  former  colleague  Breiiinger  re^publisfaed 
many  pieces  of  German  poetry  of  the  thirteenth  century : 
Bodmer  also  translated  some  old  English  ballads,  and  pub- 
fished  the  poetty  of  Opitx  with  critical  remarks.    All  these 
contributed  essentially  to  the  refinement  of  German  taste 
mnd  style ;  but  Bodmer  reached  his  fiftieth  year  befbte  he 
became  himself  a  poet   He  had  hitherto  been  terrified  at 
the  restraint  which  rfaime  imposes,  and  made  no  atlempt 
of  the  kind,  until  Kbpstock,  by  introdncing  hexaaecen, 
opened  the  way  to  ease  and  Tariety.   Bodmer  bad  studied 
Milton  and  Klopstock,  and  as  he  was  the  son  of  a  clergy<r 
man,  and  once  destined  for  the  church,  this,  and  a  desire 
to  tread  in  the  steps  of  these  illustrious  predecessors,  de- 
termined him  to  choose  a  subject  from  the  Bibte.  Per- 
haps, says  his  biographer,  his  creative  powers  suggested 
to  him  the  patriarchs  instead  of  the  Achtlleses  and  i^lneases.  . 
Hitherto  his  pen  had  not  touched  ou  a  national  subject,  nor 
could  be  find  any  creative  fund  in  national  history.  Ani- 
mated therefore  by  thp  genius  of  Milton,  he  ventured  to 
write  an  epic  in  an  age  in  which  the  poetic  fire  appeared  to 
be  extinguished.    His  hero  was  Noah,  who  having  sur- 
vived the  destruction  of"  ilie  first,  became  the  father  of  a 
new  race  of  men.    Bodmer,  by  charging-  this  new  genera- 
tion with  the  crimes  of  all  ages,  rendered  his  poeui  at 
once  moral  and  political,  and,  under  the  title  of  the  Noa- 
chide,"  it  was  printed  at  Zurich,  1752,  1765,  and  177*?. 

His  other  works  were,  a  German  translation  of  Milton, 
Zurich,  1769;  and  of  Homer,  ibid.  1769  ;  of  ApoUonius 
Rbodius,  ibid.  1779;  Collections  for  the  history  of  the  A  Hies, 
ibid.  1739;  Dissertation  on  the  wonderful  in  poetry,  1749; 
Critical  observations  on  portraits  in  poetry ;  Letteis  oa 
Criticism  ;  A  collection  of  all  his  smaller  epic  poems,  en« 
titled  Calliope ;  A  collection  of  critical  and  poetical  woriu, 
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tbe  fountain  of  the  German  language,  1768;  a  magnifi- 
cent  c'ciiLion,  already  noticed,  of  the  "  iMiiiuisinger,'*  or 
Old  German  Bards,  1758.  He  also  wrote  parodies  on 
Lessing's  t  ables,  and  the  Tragedies  of  Weiss,  both  very 
inferior  to  bis  other  works.  In  1767  his  "  Noah"  was 
translated  by  Mr.  Collier,  and  partakes  of  all  the  faults  of 
such  compositions  as  the  Death  of  Abel."  Bodmer's 
great  fault,  indeed,  was  that  inflated  and  bombast  style, 
wliich  has  been  since  his  time  so  popular  in  Germany,  and 
which,  in  the  dramatic  form,  some  years  ago,  threatened 
to  debase  the  taste  of  this  country.  His  imagination  is 
fertile,  and  oceMiooaliy  bants  into  something  like  sub- 
limity, but  is  iBioly  wider  the  guidance  of  judgmont  or 
taste*  H«?iog  something  of  botb»  bowover,  at  the  time 
bis  countryroea  Jied  neatber,  lie  cannot  be  denied  tbe 
merit  of  giving  a  more  fkrooffable  direction  to  tbeir  sttt* 
dies ;  but  it  was  bis  misfbrtone  to  acquire  fome  when  there 
was  none  to  dispute  it,  and  as  bis  countiy  inereaied  in  it* 
nnmber  of  scbolars  aiiid  critics^  be  in  vain  endesvoared  to 
presem  bis  seperiority  by  being  jeabns  of  lising  merit 
Tbe  first  critic  wben  Gennao  criticism  was  ia  ita  infimey, 
be  woald  also  be  tbe  first  iHien  sbe  was  advanced  to  ma- 
tilrity ;  bnt  be  outlived  bis  aatbortty,  and  was  oo  longet 
tbe  mat,  altbough  be  migbt  laab  among  the  best  He  died 
Jan.  9,  4783.^ 

BO£CL£R  (John  Hsney),  an  eminent  German  critio 
and  bistorian,  and  counsellor  to  the  emperor  and  to  the 
elector  of  Mentz,  was  born  in  1611,  at  Cronheim  in  Fran- 
conia,  and  was  during  a  long  life  reputed  one  of  the  ablest 
men  Germany  had  produced,  particularly  in  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Hebrew,  in  history,  and  political  and  legal  know* 
ledge.  He  was  only  twenty  when  thought  worthy  of  being 
appointed  professor  of  eloquence  at  Strasburgh,  and  in 
1 640  was  made  a  canon  of  St.  Thomas.  Christina,  queen  of 
Sweden,  invited  hini  to  Upsal  in  1648,  to  be  professor  of 
eloquence,  and  the  following  year  conferred  on  him  the 
place  of  historiographer  of  Sweden,  with  a  pension  of  eight 
bundred  crown*,  which  she  generously  continued  vvt)eu 
his  health  obliged  him  to  return  to  Strasbnrgh.  He  was 
then  elected  professor  of  bistoty  at  Strasburghy  and  in 

'  Biof.  UMir.<— Mebler's  PortniU  dct  bommet  iliutlret  de  la  Suisse. — BiU 
daine,  *c  Portrays  of  illaitvuHii  GermaDi.— Crit.  Bev.  rol.  II.  und  M««tlw 
Ifetf*  fol*  ZIV*  Nf  8»-*euU  OiKNBSft*  ^ 
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1662  the  elector  of  Mentz  appointed  him  his  counsellor. 
The  year  after,  the  emperor  Ferdinan?!  III.  bestowed  the 
same  honour  upon  him,  with  the  title  of  count  Palatine. 
Louis  XIV.  offered  him  a  pension  oi  two  thonsand  Hvres, 
but  the  court  of  Vienna,  nnwjlhng  to  lose  him,  induced 
him  to  decline  it,  and  made  up  his  loss  by  another  pension 
of  six  hundred  rix-dolkurs.    Boeder,  honoured  and  en- 
riched by  90  many  favours,  pursued  his  studies  witli  unre- 
Mittiog  ardour,  UDtii  his  dieath  in  1692.    He  published 
with  notes  or  coauneDtaries,  editions  of  Herodian,  Stras* 
burgh,  1644t  8vo;  Suetonius,  ibid.  1647,  4to;  Manilii», 
ibid.  i655|  4to;  Terence,  ibid,  1657,  Sto;  Cornelius 
KepoSy  Utrecht,   1665,    12mo;   Polybius,   1666,  1670y 
1681,  4tOi  pvt  of  Tacitus,  Veiieins  Paterculos,  ^''l^ 
Herodotus,  and  Ovid.    His  .other  works  were:  1.  ^^De 
Jure  Galliflo  in  Lotharingtam,**  Steaabnigb,  1663|  4tis  a 
lorfiitatiop  of  the  treatise  on  the  rights  of  the  Frenoh  king 
to  Lorraine.   2*    Annotariones  is  HipnolytumaLapide," 
sMd.  1674^  4to^  a  reiiitation  of  the  work  entitled  **Denf 
tione  status  imperii  Romano-Germanici,**  fay  Cfaemmts  or 
James  de  Steinberg.    3.  ^  Dissenatio  de  scriptoribns 
Gnscis  et  Latinis,  ab  Homero  usque  ad  initiom  XVI  se- 
cnli^'*  ibid.  1674,  8vo,  and  reprinted  by  Grono?ias  io  the 
tenth  vol.  .of  his  Grecian  antiquities.   4.  Bibliographia 
historico>poiitico-philologica,**  1 677,  dvo.    5.  iHistoria 
Belli  Sueco-Danici  annis  1643 — 1645,'*  Stockholm,  1676, 
IStrasburgh,  1679,  8vo.    6.  **  Histona  universalis  ab  orbe 
condito  ad  J.  C.  nativitaieni,"  ibid.  1G80,  8vo,  with  a  dis- 
seruiion  on  the  use  of  history.    7.      Notilia  sacri  imperii 
Romani,"  ibid.  I68l,  8vo.    8.  An  edition  with  notes  and 
improvements,  of  Picolomiru's  Latin  history  of  Frederic  III. 
ibid.  1685,  fol.  reprinted  1702.    9.  **  De  rebus  steculi 
post  Christum  XVl.  lil)er  racmorialis,"  Kiel,  1697,  8ro. 
10.  **  Historia  universalis  IV  saculorum  post  Christnm," 
J6U9y  8vo,  reprinted  at  Rostock,  4to,  with  a  lite  of  tiie 
author,  by  J.  Theophilus  MoUer.    1 1.  Various  **  Letters** 
in  Jaski's  collection,  Amsterdam,  1705,  12mo.  12.  Com- 
mentatio  in  Grotii  librum  de  inre  belli  ac  pacis,"  Stras- 
burgb,  1705,  1712,  4to.    He  was  a  most  enthu&ia&tic  ad« 
mirer  of  GrotiUs.  •  lli.  "Bibliographia  critiqa,"  Leipsic, 
1715,  8vo,  enlarged  by  J.  Gottlieb  Krause;  the  former 
editions  of  this  work  were  Tory  defective.    14.  Disser- 
tatious,  and  imaUer  pieces/*  published  by  J.  Fabriciosa  al 
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Strasburp^h,  1712,  4  vols.  4to,  on  history,  politicSi  morals, 
cniicism,  many  ui  them  very  valuable.  * 

BOEHM  (Anthony  William),  minister  of  the  Ger- 
man chapel  at  St.  James's,  London,  the  son  of  Anthony 
Boehm,  minister  at  Oestorff,  in  the  county  of  Pyrmont, 
in  Germany,  who  died  1679,  was  horn  June  1,  1673,  and 
after  his  father's  denth  was  sent  to  school  at  Lemon,  and 
afterwards  at  Hamein,  whence,  after  maknig  prohciency 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  he  was  removed  to  the  newly-ereeted 
imiversity  at  Haiie.    Having  linislied  the  usual  eourse  of 
studies  here,  and  taken  orders,  he  was  for  some  time  em- 
ployed at  tutmr  to  the  sons  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen. 
About  the  year  1701^  some  German  families  in  London 
requested  of  the  university  of  Halle  to  send  over  a  proper 
person  as  schoolmaster  to  their  children.    Boehm  was  in- 
vited to  accept  this  situadoQi  and  arrived  at  London  in 
November  of  that  year,  where  his  Brst  object  was  to  ac- 
quire the  English  language.    In  1702  he  opened  a  school 
in  Bedfordbury,  but  met  with  so  little  encouragement, 
although  iorited  hither  for  the  purpose^  that  he  must  have 
leturned  to  his  own  country^  if,  in  1705,  he  had  not  been 
appointed  by  prince  George  of  Denmark,  queen  Anne*s 
husband,  to  he  one  of  his  chepleins,  and  officiate  at  his 
chepel,  which  he  did  for  some  time  alternately  with  his 
colleague  CrusiuB,  and  gave  so  much  aattstetion,  not  only 
to  the  prince,  btu  to  the  queen,  that  after  his  highn^8S*s 
death,  in  170S,  the  qaeen  ordered  the  same  service  to  be 
continued,  and  gave  him  access  to  her  prescmce,  which* 
he  improved  occanooally  in  the  promotion  of  acts  of 
charity  and  humanity.    On  one  occasion,  particularly,  by 
his  intercession,  the  queen  prevailed  on  the  kinpr  of  France 
to  release  many  of  the  French  Protestants  eondemncd  to 
the  gallies  for  religion.    When  king  George  1.  came  to 
the  crown,  Mr.  Boehm  was  confirmed  in  his  station,  which 
he  held  to  his  death,  May  27,  1722.    He  was  buried  in 
Greenwich  church-yard,   with  a   eiiaractenstic  epitaph. 
He  apj^ears  lo  have  been  a  man  of  unfeigned  and  fervent 
piety,  and  remarkably  zealous  in  promoting  works  of  piety 
and  chanty.    Dr.  Watts  said  of  him,  that  lie  feared  there 
were  but  few  such  men  then  in  Ent^land,  British  or  Ger- 
man, Episcopal  or  Non-cuntormist.    His  original  works 
are  :  1.      Enchiridion  Prccum,  cum  intn)Lluctione  de  na- 
tiua  Orationis,**  1707,  1715,  8?a    2.    A  volume  of  dis- 

>  Morcri.— fiiof .  Uoivencllt.  — Saxii  OnoaMticou* 
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coui'set  and  tracU/*  in  English.  8.  "  The  duty  of  Re- 
formation,'* 1718.  4.  1  he  doctrine  of  godly  sorrow," 
1720.  5.  Plain  directions  tor  reading  the  Holy  Hible,^ 
1708,  and  1721.  6.  <^  Various  pious  tracts,  in  the  Ger- 
man language.  He  also  translared  the  *^  Pietas  Hallensis,'' 
•  curious  histoiy  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Orphan 
icbool  at  HaUe^  1705^6— 7»  and  the  first  Accoootof 
the  Protestant  miidoti  at  Tranquebar,"  1709 — 11,  •ome 
jNirts  of  the  works  of  bishop  Hopkins,  Dr.  Barrow,  &c< 
Arndt*8  True  Christianity and  edited  a  Latin  edition 
of  the  same,  and  editions  of  tome  other  pioua  tieatises  hf 
foreign  divines.  He  left  an  unfinished  history  of  the  re- 
fonnation  in  £ngland  from  Henry  VUL  to  Charles  IL  and 
some  other  manoscripts, ' 

BO£HM  (AifDBEw),  privy^onsellor  of  tiie  landgrave 
ef  Hesse,  and  professor  of  mathematics  and  plniosqshy  at 
Giassen,  was  bom  at  Darmstadt,  Nov.  17»  1720,  and  died 
Julv  6,  1790.  As  a  i^osopher,  be  adhersd  to  the  pfin- 
<^ples  of  Wolf,  who  nsd  been  his  master,  bat  In  mathe- 
matics  he  folleved  and  added  to  the  improvement  of  the 
age,  by  many'  useful  and  experimental  treatises.  HM 
^' Magazine  for  engineers  and  artillery -men,"  1777«— 85, 
12  vols.  8vo,  procured  him  very  considerable  reputation. 
He  also  wrote,  1.  "  Logica,  ordiuc  scientifico  in  usum 
auditoruin  conscripta,"  Francfort,  1749 — 62 — 69,  8vo. 
2.  "  Metaphysica,"  Giessen,  1673,  Svt>,  and  an  improved 
edition,  1767,  8vo.  He  had  a  considerable  band  in  the 
"Francfort Encyclopcedia , and,  along  with  F.  K.  Schleicher, 
wrote  the  New  Military  Library,*'  Marbourg,  1789^99, 
4  vols.* 

BCEHMEN  (Jacob),  or  BEiiMEN,  a  noted  visionary, 
and  founder  of  tlie  sect  of  the  Behroenists,  was  born  in  a 
village  near  Gorlitz,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  1575.  His  edu- 
cation was  suitable  to  the  circumstances  and  views  of  his 
parents,  who,  designing  him  for  a  mechanic  trade,  took 
him  from  school  as  soon  as  he  could  read  and  write,  and 
put  him  apprentice  to  a  shoe-maker.  He  first  began  to 
use  tiiat  occnpation  as  a  master  at  Gorlitz,  io  1594,  and 
getting  into  such  Cosiness  as  enabled  him  to  siqiport  a  fa« 
mily,  he  entered  after  some  time  into  matrimony,  and  iiad 
several  children. 

In  the  mean  time^  being  natnraliy  of  a  religious  turn 
of  mind,  he  was  a  constant  frequenter  of  seimons  ftom  his 

>  Ufe  bj  J.  J.  Rambasb.  traosialcd  by  Jarobi.  Loud.  1135.  Bt^o* 
•  Bi0S.  UoivtiMH^ 
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youth^  and  took  all  opportunities  of  reading  books  of  di- 
vinity, but,  not  being  able  to  satisfy  himself  about  the  dif- 
ference!* and  controversies  in  religion,  he  grew  very  un- 
easy, till^  happening  one  day  to  bear  from  the  pulpit  tliat 
speech  ot  our  bavioar,      Your  heavenly  Father  will  give 
the  holy  spirit  to  them  that  ask  it he  wus  presently  so 
affected,  that  from  this  moment,  as  he  tells  us,  he  never 
ceased  asking,  th;it  he  mic^ht  know  the  truth.    Upon  this, 
he  says,  by  the  divine  drawing  and  will,  he  was  in  spirit 
rapt  into  the  holy  sabbath,  where  he  remained  seven  whole 
days,  in  the  highest  joy  ;  after  which,  coming  to  himself, 
he  laid  aside  all  the  foUies  of  youth,  and  was  driven  by 
divine  zeal  earnettiy  lo  lepiehend  impudent,  scandalousy 
and  biaspbenoot  speeches,  and  in  all  hit  actions  forbore 
the  least  appearance  of  evil,  CKmtinuIng  to  earn  a  com- 
fortable livelihood  by  diligent  application  to  his  trade.  In 
I6OO9  he  was  a  second  time  possessed  with  a  divine  light, 
end  by  the  sight  of  a  sudden  object  brought  to  the  inmid 
ffround  or  coDtte  of  the  biiiden  nature;  yet  somewhat 
doubtmg,  he  mot  out  into  an  open  field,  and  there  beheld 
the  miracukNis  works  of  the  Creator  In  the  sigoattties» 
figures,  or  shapes  of  all  created  things  very  desrly  and 
maniftitly  laid  open ;  whereupon  he  wsss  taken  with  ex- 
ceeding j  03,  yet  held  his  peaqe^  in  sflence  praising  God* 
But  ten  years  after,  in  1610^  through  the  ofershadowing 
of  the  holy  spirit,  he  was  a  third  tine  touched  by  God, 
and  beoaase  so  enhghleiied,  thait,  kst  so  great  grace  be- 
stowed upon  him  should  slip  out  of  his  memory,  and  he 
resist  his  God«  be  began  to  write  privately  for  his  own  use 
(without  the  help  of  any  books  except  the  holy  scripture), 
the  truths  which  had  been  ihus  revealed  to  him.    In  this 
spirit  he  first  published  his  treatise,  entitled  **  Aurora,  or 
the  rising  of  the  sun,"  in  1612,  which  book  w^is  imme- 
diately carried  to  the  magistrates  of  Gorlitz  by  George 
Kichterus,  dean  of  the  ministers  of  that  place,  who  com- 
plained of  its  containing  many  of  the  errors  of  Furacelsus 
and  Wigelins  ;  for  Bcehmen  had  amused  himself  with 
chemistry  in  ijis  youth.    The  inagistrateii  suppressed  the 
piece  as  much  as  possible,  and  commanded  the  author  to 
write  no  more,  observing:  to  him,  tliat  such  employment 
was  pro})erly  the  business  of  the  clergy,  and  did  not  be« 
long  to  his  profession  and  condition. 

Thus  rebuked,  be  remained  silent  for  seven  years  ;  bat 
finding  that  the  directors  of  the  electoral  laboratory  had 
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recommended  him  to  a  great  many  persons  of  the  court  a 
pfOQfl  chemist,  he  lifted  up  his  head,  and  boldly  opposed  Rich- 
terus  :  and,  taking  up  his  pen  nf^nin,  wiis  resolved  to  re-  . 
deem  the  time  he  had  lost;  insomuch  that  in  the  remain- 
'  ing  five  years  of  his  life  he  wrote  above  twenty  books,  the 
last  of  which,  entitled    A  table  of  his  principles,  or  a  kef 
of  hia  WTitiogs>**  was  published  in  1624.    He  did  not  lonf^ 
•anrive  it ;  for,  betimes  in  the  mornings  Nov.  1 8  of  that 
year,  be  called  one  of  his  sons,  and  asked  bim»  ^  if  he 
also  heard  that  ezeeUeot  music    To  which  being  answered 
in  the  negative,  he  ordered  the  door  to  be  set  open,  that 
the  mnsic  might  be  the  better  heard.  He  asked  aiterwardi 
what  o*clock  it  was?  and  being  told  it  had  struck  two^*  he 
said,  ^  It  is  not  yet  niy  timoy  my  time  b  three  hovrs 
hence.'*  In  the  interim  he  was  heard  to  speak  these  wordt^ 
O  thon  strong' God  of  hosts,  deliver  me  according  to  thy 
will :  O  thou  cmqified  Lord  Jesus,  have  mercy  upon  me, 
and  receive  me  into  thy  kingdom.*^  ^  When  it  was  near  sis 
oVlock,  he  took  leave  of  his  wife  and  sons,  and  blessed 
them,  and  said,  **  Now  I  go  hence  to  paradise  ;**  dien 
bidding  his  son  turn  him,  lie  immediately  expiied  in  a 
deep  sigh. 

A  great  number  of  persons  have  been  Inveigled  by  the 

visions  of  this  fanatic  ;  among  others  the  famous  Quirinus 
Kahlman  in  Germany,  who  says,  that  he  had  learned  more, 
being  alone  in  his  study,  from  Bci  hmen,  iban  he  could 
have  learned  from  all  the  wise  men  of  that  age  together : 
and  that  we  may  not  be  in  the  dark  as  to  what  sort  of  know- 
ledge this  was,  he  acquaints  us,  that  amidst  an  infinite 
number  of  viiiions  it  happened,  that  heing  snatched  out  of 
his  stud>\  he  saw  thousands  ot  tliousands  of  lio^hts  nsuif  • 
round  about  him.  But  our  author  is  better  known  amo[)g 
ourselves,  where  lie  has  hundreds  of  admirers ;  and  no 
wonder,  since,  as  Dr.  Henry  More  obser^efj,  the  sect  of 
the  Quakers  have  borrowed  a  great  many  ot'  their  doctrines 
from  our  Teutonic  philosopher  ;  of  u  iiom  we  shall  venture 
to  say,  from  a  perusal  of  some  of  his  writings,  that  he  pos- 
sessed the  grand  arcanum  of  roysterizing  plain  truths  by  an 
inextricably  enigmatical  expression.  He  has  still  many 
disciples  in  £ngland ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  add,  met  with  m 
warm  advocate  and  industrious  disciple  in  the  late  pious 
Mr.  William  Law,  who  employed  many  years  in  preparing 
an  edition  and  translation  of  fioehmen's  works,  and  wAuth 
were  pabUsfaed  after  his  decease  ia  2  vols,  4tO|  to  which 
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two  others  were  afterwards  added.   Tiie  tidet  of  these 
writings  will  be  perhaps  sufHcient,  without  entering 
ther  into  their  merits^  or  that  of  their  author.    1.  Aurora^ 
or  the  rising  of  the  sun,  1612.    2.  Of  the  three  principles^ 
together  with  an  appendix  of  the  threefold  iifb  of  inan^ 
1619.   3.  Of  the  threefold  life  of  man,  1620.   4.  An  an* 
awer  to  the  forty  questions  of  the  soul,  propounded  by  Dr. 
Walter,  Ike*  ibid.  5.  Three  books;  the  firsts  of  the  incarna- 
tion of  Jesus  Christy  the  second,  of  the  sufiering,  deaths 
and  resurrection  of  Christ;  the  third,  of  the  tree  of  faith, 
ibid.    6.  Of  six  iwrts,  ibid.   7.  Of  the  heavenly  and 
earthly  mysterium,  ibid*   8.  Of  the  last  times,  to  P.  K. 
ibid.     9.  De  signature  rerum,  or  the  signatnie  of  all 
things,  1621.    10.  A  consolatory  book  of  the  four  com- 
plesuons,  ibid.    11.  An  apology  to  Balthazar  Tilken,  in 
two  parts,  ihid.    12.  A  consideration  upon  Csaias  Steefel's 
book,  ibid.    13.  Oi  tiae  repentance,  1622.    14.  Of  true 
resignation,  ibid.    1 5.  Of  regeneration,  ibid,    16.  Of  pre- 
destination and  election  of  God  ;  at  the  end  of  which  is  a 
treatise,  entitled,  17.  A  short  compendium  of  repentance, 
1623.-   18.  The  mysterium  magnuia  upon  Genesis,  ibid. 
19.  A  table  of  the  principles,  or  key  of  his  writings,  to 
G.  F.  and  J.  H.    20.  Of  the  supersensual  life,  ibid.  21. 
Of  the  two  testaments  of  Christ,  viz.  baptism  and  the  sup- 
per of  the  Lord,  ibid.    22.  A  dialogue  between  the  en- 
lightened and  unenlightened  soul,  ibid.    23.  An  apology 
upon  the  book  of  true  repentance,  directed  against  a  pas- 
qnil  of  the  principal  minister  of  Gorlitz,  called  Gregory 
Hiekter,  ibid.    24.  An  epitome  of  the  mysterunu  mag- 
num, ibid.    25.  A  table  of  the  divine  manifestation,  or  an 
exposition  of  the  threefold  world,  to  J.  S.  V.  S.  and  A.  V.  F. 
ibid.    The  following  are  without  date.    26.  Of  the  errors 
of  the  sects  of  Ezekiel  Meths,  to  A.  P.  A.  or  an  apology  to 
Esaias  SteefeL   27*  Of  the  last  judgment.   2S.  Certain 
letters  to  diverse  persons,  written  at  diverse  times,  with 
certain  keys  for  some  bidden  words.    Besides  these  oiir 
author  left  unBnished,  29.  A  little  book  of  divine  conteni'- 
plation.    30.  A  book  of  one  hundred  and  seventy'-oefen 
theosophic  qnestioDf.   31.  The  holy  weeks,  or  llie  prayer* 
Jbook.* 

'  T-HV-  by  Okeky,  and  AD  eicelltnt  review  of  it  by  Badcock,  Month.  Ker. 
voi.  LXili.— Moshetm.— Bniclw.— >::>Mu  Uaoinast.— Frcfac*  W  Warburt«ii'c 
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BOEHMER  (Gi  OKGE  Ralph),  an  eminent  professor  of 
botany  and  anatomy  in  the  university  of  VVitteiiji)t'r^r^  who 
was  born  in  1 723,  and  died  in  i 803,  was  the  disciple  of 
Ludvvi<]^,  and  the  author  of  a  great  many  tr^atwes  on  every 
branch  of  botanical  science,  much  admired  for  original 
thoughts,  perspicuity  of  method,  and  extensive  know- 
ledge. The  piioctpal  of  these  were,  I .  ^*  Flora  Lipsis 
indigeDa,**  Leipoc^  i750»  Sva  2«  Definitiones  plan- 
taruoi  Ludwigianas  auct^  et  etnendataa  edidit  G.  R. 
Bcehmer,"  ibid.  1760,  which  forjns  a  new  and  improved 
edition  of  Lud wig's  Elements  of  Botany.  3.  BibhoihecB 
acriptorum  historic  natoiaUsy  cecononn^,  aliarumqoe  ar* 
tiem  ac  flcientiarum  ad  illain  peftiDcntium,  real  is  syslema- 
tioa,**  ibid.  9  vols.  8vo»  a  very  valuable  bibliographical 
work,  with  le&micea  to  the  literary  joumaliy  he.  4.  A 
history  of  plants  used  to  arts  and  manufaetuiesy^  ibid.  1794, 
Svo,  in  German.  To  these  may  be  added  a  vast  nnaiher 
of  academical  dissertations  on  bommcal  sabjeeis.  Hie 
BcBbmeria,  ageuos  of  the  dass  Moooeeia  Tetnuidria,  was 
so  named  in  honomr  of  him,  by  Jacqvin.' 

BO£HM£R  (JtrsTfN  Hekning),  a  very  eekbiated  Ger- 
man lawyer,  was  bom  in  1 674  at  Hanover.  He  became  pib- 
feasor  of  law  at  Halle,  and  afterwards  director  of  the  uni. 
varsity ;  and  in  1743  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  dachy 
of  Magdeburgh,  and  chancellor  in  ordinary*  of  the  faculty 
of  law.  He  died  Aut!;.  1  1,  1749.  His  chief  study  was  the 
canon  law,  but  he  was  also  t  qually  distinguished  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  civil  law  ;  and  in  all  his  writings  displays 
profound  sense  and  learning.  Among  the  most  approved 
of  his  works,  we  may  enumerate:  1  •  Tractatus  eccle- 
siasticus  de  jure  parochiali,"  Halle,  1701,  4to.  2,  **Ju» 
Ecclesiasticum  Protestantium,'*  ibid.  1714,  5  vols.  4to ;  and 
in  1737,  a  second  ediiion,  in  7  vols.  4to  •  a  third  in  1740, 
extended  to  12  vols.  4to.  3.  "  Corpus  juris  canonici,*' 
Halle,  1747,  2  vols.  4to.  This,  which  is  written  in  a  ??pi- 
rit  of  moderation  and  candour,  he  dedicated  to  pope  Be- 
nedict XIV.  who  received  the  compliment  very  graciously.  ' 
He  had  two  sons  John  Samuel,  and  George  Louis,  both 
eminent  lawyers,  law-writers,  and  professors,  a  list  of 
whose  works  may  be  seen  in  our  authority.  A  third  son^ 
Philip  Adolphusi  bom  at  Halle  in  llilf  and  who  died  in 
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17899  a  phjTBiciaDi  having  been  admitted  doctor  in 
medicine  in  1736.  As  he'applied  his  mind  particnlarly  te 
the  study  of  midwifery,  be  gave  for  his  inaugural  thesis^ 
^<  De  precavenda  polypomm  generattone.**  His  neat  dis* 
sertation,  which  was  published  in  1741,  in  4to,  was  Si- 
tus uteri  gravidi,  ac  foBtusy  lie  sede  placente  in  utero,** 
In  this  he  has  given  a  cnttcal  examination  of  the  midwifeiy 
forceps  used  in  England,  whieh  be  compares  with  and 
prefers  to  Lenret's.  These  pied»  were  added  by  the  au* 
-  thor  to  bis  edition  of  sir  Richard  Manningham^s  Com* 
pendium  artis  Obstetricx/'  published  in  1746,  4to.  Hav- 
ing acquired  celebrity  by  these  and  other  works,  he  was 
adopted  member  of  the  Acad.  Nat.  CuriiiS.  and  i'ureiga 
associate  of  the  royal  academy  of  sur^^pry  at  Paris.  He 
was  also  appointed  to  succeed  his  fatlier  as  professor  of 
anatomy  and  medicine  in  the  university  at  Hall.  In  1749 
he  published  "  institutiones  Osteolon^iciP,  in  nsum  prelec- 
tionutn,"  8vo.  Haller  particularly  commeiHls  in  this  work 
the  engravings  of  the  embryos,  and  some  foetal  skeletons. 
His  **  Observationum  Anatomicarum  fasciculus  primus,'* 
folio,  was  published  ill  1752.  Among  many  rare  and  cu-  ' 
rious  objects  are,  an  engraviiip^  of  a  pregnant  uterus,  to 
shew  the  membrana  decidua,  and  a  fa  tus  m  one  of  the 
Fallopian  tubes,  with  the  placenta.  The  second  coliec- 
tion,  alto  in  folio,  publbbed  in  1756,  contains  a  smaller 
fcetua  in  one  of  the  tubeSi  and  a  child  with  two  bodies  and 
only  one  head.  * 

BO£liUAAVE  (Herman),  an  illustrious  pbysician  and 
professor  at  Leyden»  born  Dec.  31,  1668,  at  Voorlioot,  a 
small  village  in  Holland,  about  two  miles  from  that  city* 
His  hther  intended  hiui  for  diWnityi  and  with  this  view 
initiated  him  in  letters  himself.  About  the  twelfth  year  of 
his  age,  he  was  afflicted  with  an  ulcer  in  his  left  thigb^ 
which  seemed  to  baffle  the  art  of  surgeiyi  and  occasioned 
auch  ezcesnve  pain,  as  much  interrupted  his  studies  for 
•one  time ;  but  at  length,  by  fomenting  it  with  salt  and 
wine^  ho  eflbcted  a  cure  hinoself,  and  thereupon  concet?ed 
his  first  thoughts  of  studying  physic.  In  1682,  he  was 
sent  to  the  public  school  at  L^den,  and  at  the  expiralioil 
of  the  year  got  into  the  sixdi  and  highest  class,  wnence  it 
is  customary,  after  six  mootbs,  to  be  removed  to  the  nni* 
▼ciaity*   At  this  juncture  his  father  died,  who  left  a  wife 
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and  nme  children,  with  a  slender  provision  ;  of  whom  Her- 
man,  though  but  sixteen,  was  the  eldest.  Upon  ^is  ad- 
mission into  the  university,  he  was  particularly  noticed  by 
a  friend  of  his  father,  Mr.  Trigland,  one  of  the  professors 
of  divinity,  who  procured  him  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Daniel 
Van  Alphen,  burgomaster  of  Leyden  ;  and  by  the  advice 
of  these  gentlemen  he  attended  Senguerd*s  lectures  on 
logic,  the  use  of  the  globes,  natural  philosophy,  meta« 
physics,  and  ethics:  he  likewise  attended  the  learned  Ja- 
cob Gronovtus  on  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  E}kius  on. 
Latin  classics,  rhetoric,  chronology,  and  geography,  and 
Trigland  and  Scaafe  on  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Ian* 
guages,  in  order  to  understand  the  sacred  writings  in 
yieir  oriffinals*  In  1687,  he  applied  "'to  mathematics^ 
and  found  the  study  so  entertaining,  that,  after  having  gone 
through  geometry  and  trigonometry,  he  proceeded  to  al- 
gebra, under  Voider,  in  1689.  This  ^ear  he  gave  a  spe- 
cimen of  his  learning  In  an  academic  oration,  proving, 
^  That  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus  concerning  the  chief  good 
was  well  understood  by  Cicero  and  for  this  received  the 
golden  inedal,  which  usually  accompanies  the  merit  ot  such 
probationary  exercise,  hi  IG'JO  he  took  a  degree  ju  phi- 
losophy. In  his  thesis  on  this  occasion,  with  great  strength 
of  argument,  he  con  tn  ted  the  systems  of  Epicurus,  Hobbes, 
and  Spinosa.  After  imving  laid  a  solid  foundation  in  all 
otlier  parts  of  learning,  he  proceeded  to  divinity  under 
the  professors  Trigland  and  Spanheim  ;  the  first  of  whom 
gave  lectures  on  Hebrew  antiquities,  the  second  ou  eccle- 
siastical history. 

Notwjtiistanding  he  was  thus  qualified  for  entering  into 
ordei*s,  which,  according  to  his  father's  intention,  he  had 
hitherto  chieriy  in  view,  and  that  his  patrimony  was  by  this 
time  almost  wholly  exhausted  ;  yet  such  was  his  diffidence, 
that  he  attempted  rather,  by  teaching  mathematics,  to  de- 
fray the  expence  attending  the  farther  prosecution  of  his 
theological  studies:  By  this  means  he  not  only  increased 
his  reputation,  but  (what  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future 
fortune)  was  introduced  to  an  intimate  firiendship  with  Joha 
Vandenburg,  burgomaster  of  Leyden»  By  this  new  con« 
nection  he  was  recommended  to  the  curators,  to  compare 
the  Vossian  manuscripts  (purchased  in  England  for  the 
public  library  at  Leyden)  with  the  catalogue  of  sale ;  whiek 
he  executed  with  such  accuracy  as  procured  him  the  esteem 
of  the1iniTerstqr>  and  xeoommended  Urn  in  lO'piaticular  a 
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Aianner  to  Mr.  Vandetibnrg,  that  this  gentleman  became 
ever  after  soitcitouii  for  bis  advancement ;  and  ob:»erving 
the  amazing  progress  Boerliaavc  riiaclL*  in  whatever  he  ap- 
plied to,  persuaded  him  to  jom  the  study  of  phvsic  to 
philosophy  and  theology.    As  a  relaxatioii  tiiciLluie  tioiu 
divinity,  and  lii  comphiisance  to  tiiis  gentleman,  he  dipt 
into  physic,  being  duly  prepared  for  it  by  his  ac4ijaiutance 
with  the  learned  languages,  mathematics,  and  natnrat^  phi- 
losophy ;  and  lie  resolved  to  take  a  decree  in  phvsic  be- 
fore his  ordination.    Tiie  study  of  nietlicine  couuiieiicing 
■  with  that  of  anatomy,  he  diligently  perused  Vesalius,  FaU 
lopius,  and  Bartholin,  oftentimes  iumself  dissecting  and 
attending  the  public  dissections  of  professor  Nuck.  He 
next  apphed  himself  to  the  fathers  of  physic,  beginning 
with  Hippocrates;  and,  in  their  chronological  order,  read- 
'  ing  carefully  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  physicians :  but  soon 
finding  that  the  lat^r  writers  ^*  were  almost  wholly  in- 
debted to  that  prince  of  pbysiciana  for  whatever  waa  va* 
luabie  in  them,  he  lesomed  Hippocrates,  to  whom  alone  ' 
in  this  faculty  he  devoted  himself  for  some  time,  making  > 
extracts,  and  digesting  them  in  such  a  manner,  as^o  ren- 
der those  inestimable  remains  of  antiquity  quite  familiar 
to  him/^    He  afterwards  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
best  modern  authors,  particularly  with  Sydenham,  whom  he 
usually  styled  the  immortal  Sydenham.    He  next  applied 
to  chemistry,  which  so  captivated  him,  that  he  sometimes 
spent  days  and  nights  successively  in  the  study  and  pro- 
cesses of  this  art.  He  made  also  a  considerable  proficiency 
in  botany :  not  contented  with  inspecting  the  plants  in 
the  physic-garden,  he  sought  others  with  fatigue  in  fields, 
rivers,  &c.  and  sometimes  with  danger  in  almost  inac- 
cessible places,  thoroughly  examining  what  be  found,  and 
comparing  them  with  the  delineations  of  authors.  i 

His  progress  in  phytic  hitherlo  was  wiiliout  anv  assist- 
ance from  Icctunij,  except  thuse  mentioned  in  anatomy, 
and  a  few  by  proicssor  DreliiK  iuiri  uu  the  theory  ;  nor  had 
he  yet  any  thotiohts  of  dechning  the  pnesuiood  :  amidst 
luatiiematical,  plulosophical,  auaiomical,  cliemu  al  and  me- 
dical res*jarchc.>,  he  stdl  earnestly  pursue^l  divaaiy.  He 
went  to  t[\i'  university  of  Harderwirk  in  Guelderlund,  and 
in  July  it)L> ;  was  created  tiiere  M.  D.  Upon  his  rt  iurn  to 
Leyden,  he  stiil  persisted  in  his  tle.-;i;^n  oJ'  enL',a.;ing  in  the 
ministry,  but  found  afi  invincible  ijbstrucrum  to  his  inten- 
tion.   In  a  passage^boat  vviiere  lie  happeued  lo  be,  soim 
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discourse  was  accidentally  started  iibout  the  doctrine  of 
S|*inosa,  as  subversive  ot  all  religion  ;  aiul  one  of  the  pfis- 
sen<^f(  rs,  who  exerted  himself  most,  opp<isinf]^  to  this  phi- 
losopher's pretended  mathematical  demonstrations  only  liie 
loud  invective  of  a  blind  zeal,  Boerhaavc  asked  him  calmlv, 
**  Whether  be  had  ever  read  the  works  of  the  auttior  lie 
cU  ci  ied  The  orator  was  at  once  struck  dumb,  and  6red 
witli  stlciit  rc  sciitment.  Another  passenc^er  winspered  the 
person  next  him,  to  learn  Boerliaave's  name,  and  took  it 
down  in  his  pocket-book;  and  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at 
Leyden^  gave  it  out  every  where,  that  Boerhaave  was  be- 
come a  SpiDosist.  Boerhaave^  finding  that  such  prejudices 
gained  ground,  thought  it  imprudent  to  risque  the  refusal 
of  a  licence  for  the  pulpit,  when  he  had  so  fair  a  prospect 
of  risiug  by  physic.  He  now  therefore  applied  wholly  to 
physic,  and  jon  cd  practice  with  reading.  In  1701,  he 
took  the  office  of  lecturer  upon  the  institutes  of  ])hysic; 
and  delivered  an  oration  the  1 8th  of  May,  the  subject  of 
which  was  a  recommendation  of  the  study  of  Hippocrates : 
apprehending  that,  either  through  indolence  or  arrogaiiee» 
this  founder  of  physic  hs4  been  shamefully  neglected  by 
those  whose  autliority  was  likely  to  have  too  great  weight 
with  the  students  of  medicine.  He  officiated  asa  profesWf 
with  the  title  of  lecturer  only,  till  1709,  when  tbe  pro- 
fessorship of  medicine  and  botany  was  conferred  on  him : 
his  inaugural  oration  was  upon  the  simplicity  of  true  medi« 
cal  science,  wherein,  exploding  the  fallacies  and  ostenta- 
,tion  of  alcbemistleal  and  metaphysical  writers,  he  reinstates 
medicine  on  the  ancient  foundation  of  observation  and  ex- 
periments. In  a  few  years  he  enriched  the  vsic-«rarden 
with  such  a  number  of  plants,  that  it  was  luiuid  necessary 
to  enlarge 4t  to  twice  its  original  extent.  In  1714,  he  ar- 
rived to  the  highest  dignity  in  the  university,  the  rector- 
ship; and,  at  its  expiration,  delivered  an  oration  on  the 
method  of  obtaining  certainty  in  physics.  Here,  having 
asserted  onr  i.;  tinrance  of  the  lirst  principles  of  things,  and 
that  ail  our  knowledge  of  their  qualities  is  derived  from 
experiments,  he  was  thence  led  to  rc'[ii\  licnd  many  systerus 
of  the  philosophers,  and  in  particular  tiiat  of  ])es  Cartes, 
the  idol  of  ihe  tunes.  This  drew  upon  him  the  outrageous 
invectives  of  Mr.  R.  Andala,  a  Cartesian,  professor  of  di- 
vinity and  philosophy  at  Franekery  who  sounded  the  alarm, 
'  *  that  the  church  was  in  danger;  and  that  the  introduction 
•f  fcepticismi  and  even  Spinosismi  must  be  tbe  conse* 
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quence  of  undermining  the  Cartesian  system  by  such  a 
professed  ignnraiice  of  the  principies  of  things:  his  viru* 
Jence  was  earned  to  such  :i  de^nee,  tliat  the  governors  of 
the  university  thought  tliemselves  in  honour  obliged  (noU 
withstanding  Boerhaave's  remonsaranoies  to  the  contrary)  to 
insist  upon  his  retracting  his  aspersions.    He  accordingly 
made  a  recantadon,  mtk  offers  of  further  satisfiKtion :  to 
which  Boerhaave  generously  replied,  that  the  most  agree- 
able satisfaction  he  could  receive  was,  that  so  eminent  a 
divine  should 'have  no  more  trouble  on  his  account.  In 
172S,  he  was  elected  of  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris; 
and,  in  1730,  of  the  royal  society  of  London.   In  17 18^ 
he  succeeded  Le  Mort  in  the  professorship  of  chemistry  ; 
nnd  made  an  oration  on  this  subject^     That  chemistry  was 
capable  of  clearing  itself  from  its  own  errors.**  August 
1722,  he  w8#  taken  ill  and  confined  to  his  bed  for  six 
months,  with  exquisite  arthritic  pains ;  he  suflSsred  another 
violent  illness  in  1727 ;  and  being  threaten^  widi  a  relapse 
in  17129,  he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  resigning 
the  professorships  of  botany  and  chemistry.   This  gave 
oeeasion  to  an  elegant  oration,  in  which  he  recounts  many 
fortunate  incidents  of  his  life,  and  returns  his  grateful  ac- 
knowled<yenients  to  those  who  contiibuLed  tlieietu.  Yet 
he  was  nut  less  assiduous  in  his  private  labours  till  tiic  year 
1737,  when  a  tliHiculty  of  breathing  first  .seized  him,  and 
afterwards  gradually  increased.    In  a  letter  to  baron  Bas- 
sand,  he  vvriLes  thus  of  himself:     An  imposthumation  of 
the  lun«^s,  which  has  daily  increased  for  these  last  tliree 
montfis,  iihiiost  suiVocates  me  upon  the  least  motion  :  if  it 
&}iouUi  continue  to  increase  without  bieakuig^,  i  luust  sink 
under  it;  if  it  should  break,  the  eveiu  is  still  du))ious : 
happen  wliat  tiiay,  why  should  I  be  cuucenied  r  since  it 
cannot  be  but  accorJin*^  to  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
what  else  should  1  desire  ?  God  be  praised  1  In  the  mean 
time,  I  am  not  wanting  in  the  use  of  the  most  approved > 
remedies,  in  order  to  mitigate  the  disease,  by  promoting 
maturation,  but  am  no  ways  anxious  about  the  success  of 
them :  I  have  lived  to  upwards  of  sixty-eight  years,  and 
always  cheerful.'*    Finding  also  unusual  pulsations  of  the 
artery  in  the  rigbt  side  of  the  neckf  and  intermissions  of 
the  pulse^  he  concluded  there  were  polypous  concrttiont 
between  the  heart  and  lungs,  with  a  dilatation  of  the  7es«  . 
sels.    Sept.  8y  1738,  he  wrote  his  case  to  On  Mortimer, 
secretaiy  of  th^  royal  society ;  and  for  some  dayf  there 
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were  flattering  liopes  of  Ins  recovery  ;  i>ut  they  soon  va- 
liishcci,  and  he  Uied  tlie  23d,  af^eJ  ;itni>)st  seventy. 

N(i  [)rofessor  was  ever  attended  m  public  as  well  as  pri- 
v:itt'  ItctuR  s  by  so  great  a  iiinuber  of  students,  from  such 
didcreiit  and  distant  parts,  for  so  many  years  successively  : 
iiniic  heard  him  witiiout  conceivini;  a  vein  l  aiif^n  for  his 
person,  at  the  same  time  they  expressed  their  surjirise  at 
his  prodigious  attainments ;  and  it  may  be  justly  attirmed, 
tliat  none  in  so  private  a  statioo  ever  attracted  a  more  uni- 
versal esteem.    He  amaaaed  greater  wealth  than  ever  any 
physician  in  that  country  from  die  practice  of  physic, 
which  was  owing  as  much  at  least  to  his  oeconomyi  as  the 
largeness  of  bis  fees  ;  he  was  fatsely  accused  of  penurious* 
ness,  for  he  was  liberal  to  the  distressed,  but  without  oaten- 
tation :  his  manner  of  obliging  his  friends  was  sucli,  that 
they  often  knew  not,  unless  by  accident,  to  whom  they 
were  indebted.    In  friendship  he  was  sincere,  constant, 
and  affectionate :  he  was  coiatmunicative  without  cumcett- 
^ness,  and  sealous  though,  dispassionate  in  contendiiiir 
for  truth ;  so  unmoved  was  he  by  detraction,  as  to  sa  y 

The  sparks  of  calunmy  will  be  presently  extinct  of  them  * 
selves,  unless  you  bbw  them.'* 

The  following  anecdotes  respecting  an  important  feature 
in  Boerhaave^s  character  will  not  be  read  without  interest : 
**  Fifty  years  are  now  elapsed,**  says  the  learned  baron 
Haller,  ^<  stnoe  I  was  the  disciple  of  the  immortal  Boer* 
haave ;  but  bis  image  ia  contuiually  present  to  my  mind« 
1  have  always  before  my  eves  tfie  venerable  simplicity  of 
that  great  man,  whopof^csscd  in  an  en)iiient  degree  the 
power  of  persuasion.  How  uiien  have  I  heard  hmi  sav, 
when  he  .spoke  ot  ihv  f:'iecepts  of  the  Gospel,  thai  tiie  Di- 
vine Teacher  o(  \i  liad  much  more  know  U d^e  of  the  human 
heart  than  Socrates  !  He  particularly  alUiclc  d  to  ihat  sen- 
tence in  the  New  Testament,  '  \V  liosuevtir  loukeih  atier 
a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  hatli  already  committed  adultery 
with  her  in  his  heart:'  for,  added  my  illustrious  master, " 
"  the  (irat  attacks  ot  \  icc  ai\^  always  feel)le  ;  reason  has 
then  spme  power  over  the  nnnd.  It  is  then  in  the  very 
moTTKMJt  thcit  such  thou'^hts  occur  as  have  a  tende  ncy  to 
wiiiidraw  us  tr(jiii  our  duly,  that,  if  we  with  ddigence  sup- 
press iheni,  and  turn  our  attention  to  something  else,  we 
may  avoid  the  approaching  dapger,  and  not  fall  into  the 
temptations  of  vice." 

Bocrhaave  wrote  in  Latin  a  Commentary  on  l^s  own 
Life,  in  which,  in  the  third  penoUf  he  takes  notice  of  his 
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opinions^  of  his  studiesi  and  of  his  pursuits.  He  thena 
Cells  us,  that  he  was  pereoaded  the  Scriptures^  as  re- 
corded in  their  originalsi  did  instruct  us  in  the  way  of  saU 
vatioQ,  and  aH'ord  tranijuiliity  to  the  mindt  'when  joined 
with  obedience  to  Christ's  precepts  and  example/*  He 
complains,  however,  that  many  of  those  wIk>^  make  the 
most  unequivocal  profession  oi  our  Saviour's  doictrme,  pay 
too  little  deference  to  his  example  recommended  in  one  of 
his  precepts — Learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  towly  in 
heart." 

Not  long  before  he  died,  he  told  his  friends,  that  ha 
bad  never  doubted  of  the  spiritual  and  immaterial  nature 
of  the  soul ;  but  that  in  a  very  severe  illness  with  which  be 
was  afflicted,  he  had  a  kind  of  experimental  ct^i'tainty  of 
the  distinction  between  corporeal  and  thinking  substances, 
which  mere  reason  and  philosophy  cannot  supply,  and  liad 
opportunities  of  contemplating  the  wonderful  and  inexpli« 
cable  union  of  soul  and  body.  **  This,"  says  Dr.  Johnson 
in  his  excjuisite  life  of  him,  he  illustrated  by  the  cftccis 
which  ihu  liilirinitiL's  uf  iiii>  body  had  upon  his  lacuki"s; 
uiiicli  yai  ihey  did  not  so  oppress  or  vaiujuish,  but  thai  bis 
so  ill  was  always  master  of  itj»eif,  aiui  ui\\«iy:>  resigned  lu  me 
pleasure  of  its  author." 

This  groat  man,  on  all  occasions,  declared  sir  Isaac 
Newttjii  to  lia\  i-  boon  a  m  >st  accurate  objiffvur  in  chemis-t 
try,  as  well  as  in  tiie  other  branches  of  naiural  pliilosopliy. 
In  his  lectures  he  constantly  caiie(jl  the  unuiortai  b^den* 
ham,  the  British  Hippocrates, 

Music  and  gardorung  wore  the  constant  amusements  of 
Boeriiaave.  in  the  latter  part  of  liis  life  his  great  pleasure 
was  to  retire  to  his  country  seat  near  Loytlen,  whore  he 
had  a  garden  of  eight  acres,  enriched  with  all  tiie  exotic  . 
shrubs  and  plants  which  he  could  procure,  that  would  live 
in-that  soil.  *^  Thus»"  says  Dr.  Lobb^  the  amusement  of 
the  youth  and  of  the  age  of  this  great  man  was  of  the  same 
kind — the  cultivation  of  plants)  an  employment  coeval 
witli  mankind,  the  first  to  %vhich  neces&ity  compelled  them, 
and  the  last  to  which,  wearied  with  the  tiiesome  round  of 
vanities,,  they  are  fond  of  retreating,  aa  to  the  most  inno-» 
cent  and  entertaining  recreation." 

Boerbaave  is  buried  in  the  great  church  of  Leyden, 
iinder  a  large  marble  urn  thus  simply  inscribed :  ^ 

Salutifisro  BoerfaaavU  Genio  Sacr. 

It  lias  been  mcuiioued|  to  the  honour  of  Boerhaave,  by 
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one  of  his  biograpbersi  that  be  receiTed  tiie  visits  of  three 
crowned  heads, — the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  William  the 
Tbirdf  and  Peter  the  Great,  the  last  of  whom  slept  io  hit 
barge  all  night,  over  against  the  bouse  of  our  illustrioiM 
professor,  that  he  might  have  two  hours  conversation  with 
Jiim  before  he  gave  mt  lecturet.  These  vhnts  most  assar* 
edly  did  more  honoar  to  the  princes  than  to  the  philoso- 
pher»  whose  power^  like  that  of  the  poets  mentioned  by 
Charles  the  Ninth  in  his  episde  to  Ronsard,  is  exercised 
upon  the  minds,  while  that  of  the  sovereign  is  confined  to 
the  bodies  of  <manl;;ind. 

As  the  list  of  the  works  of  this  illustrious  physician  form 
no  inconsidecable  monument  to  his  memory,  we  shall  avail 
ourselves  of  a  more  complete  detail  than  has  yet  appeared 
in  this  country.  In  the  revolutions  of  the  medical  science, 
it  is  true  that  many  of  them  are  no  longer  read,  but  by 
learned  inquirers  there  are  ievv  of  them  which  are  not  oc- 
casioniilly  consulted,  and  the  uliule  may  be  cousidered  as 
an  index  to  the  iusiory  oi  medicine,  under  what  may  be 
termed  his  administration. 

Tlie  works  of  Boerhaave  are  divided  into  three  classes: 
the  hrst,  consisting  of  those  which  he  acknowledged ;  the 
second,  of  those  either  attributed  to  him,  or  emanatiij^r 
from  his  school ;  and  the  third,  of  those  to  which  he  only 
performed  the  office  of  editor. 

Under  the  first  of  these  classes  ;  we  l^avc,  1.  Various  dis- 
courses, or  "  Orationt  s  ;"as  Oratio  de  commendando  stu- 
dio Hippocratico  and  Oratio  de  nsu  ratiocinii  mechanici 
in  Medicina,'*  reprinted  1709,  8vo.  *^  Oratio  qua  repuigatse 
Medicines  faeilis  ssseritur  simplicitay  ;-^e  compaiandocerto 
in  physicis  de  chemia  suos  errores  expurgante de  vita 
etobitu  Bernhardi  Aibiui,"  Leyden,  1721,  4to.  Oratio 
quam  habuit  cum  botaoicam  et  chemicam  professionem 
publice  poneret,**  ibid.  1729  : — **  de  honore  medtci  ^ervi- 
^te:*'  all  these  are  among  his  Opuscuhi*"  2.  Institu** 
tiones  medic»  in  usns  exercitationis  annum  domesticos^** 
Leyden>  1708»  I713»  1720,  1727,  1734,  1746,  8vo;  Paris, 
1722,  1737,  1747,  12mo,  translated  into  most  languages, 
and  even  into  the  Arabic  by  order  of  the  Mnftl ;  and  on 
which  the  following  connnentaries  have  been  published ; 
one  by  Haller,  Ley  den,  1758,  7  vols.  4to;  and  another  by 
Lamettrie,  entitled  Institutions  et  Aphorismes,'*  Paris^ 
1743,  8  vols.  12mo.  3.  Aphodsmi^de  eognoscendb  et 
curaudis  morbis,  in  usum  doctrines  Medicinae,**  Leyden, 
niS,  ^28,  i734,  I742|  12mo^  Paris,  1720,  1726, 
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1728,  1745,  1747,  l2roo;  Louvain,  1751,  12mo,  with  hii 
treatiiie  *^  De  Lue  Venerea;**  in  English,  1735;  in  French, 
Rennesi  1738,  12ino;  also  id  Arabic ;  aodon  which  Van 
Swietea  wrote  his  excellent  comnientaiy,  5  yola^  4to« 
4.  Index  planurum  qu»  io  horto  academico  Lugduno- 
Batavo  reperiaiHur,**  Leyden,  17 10,  1719,  8vo.  A  new 
edition,  enlarged,  aad  with  thirty  figures  of  plants  rather 
indifferently  executed,  and  an  account  of  the  directors  of 
the  garden,  from  its  origin  to  the  time  of  Boerhaa?e^  was 
published  under  the  title  of  Index  alter,  &c.'*  Leyden, 
1720,  4to;  1727,  2  vols.  4to.  5.  Libellus  de  materia 
mediea  et  remediorum  formulis,**  London,  1718,  Sto; 
Leyden,  1719,  1727,  1740,  8vo;  Paris,  1720, 1745, 12mo; 
Francfort,  1720;  in  French  by  Lamettrie,  i739,  1756, 
12010.  This  has  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  a  work  l)e 
viribus  meilicanientorum,"  improperly  attributed  to  Boer- 
haave.  6.  Epi^iulaj  ad  Ruischiuni  ciarissimuin,  pro  &en- 
tentia  Malpigliiaiia  dc  glandulis,"  Amsi.  1122.  7.  "Atro- 
cis  nec  dcscripti  prius  murbi  historic,  .^ecundiim  medic® 
artis  leeres  conscripta,'*  Leyden,  1724,  8vo.  8.  **  Atrocis, 
rari>Mmique  niorbi  historia  altera,"  Leyden,  1728,  8vo, 
9.  *'  KU.iiienLa  Chemiic  qiuu  aniiiversario  lubore  docuit  in 
pubiicis,  privatisquci  scliolis,"  Paris,  1724,  2  vols.  8vo  j 
Leyden,  1732,  4to ;  Paris,  1733  and  1753,  2  vols.  4to. 
with  the  autlmr's  "  Opuacula,"  and  translated  into  ireiicli 
and  Koglisb,  the  iatter  by  Shaw  and  Chambers,  1727,  4toi 
and  again  by  Dallowe,  1735,  4to. 

Among  the  works  attributed  to  him,  u  ithout  sufiicient 
authority,  or  proceeding  from  his  school,  being  compiia« 
tions  by  his  students  from  his  lectures,  are  :  1.  Tractatus 
de  Feste,'*  published  with  other  treatises  respecting  the 
pUgue  at  Marseilles.  Boerhaave  was  himself  infected  at 
that  melancholy  period,  and  in  this  lays  down  a  mode  of 
core.  2.  Consultationes  medicee,  sive  sylloge  episto- 
larum  eum  responsis,*'  Hague,  1743,  often  reprinted,  and 
translated  into  £ngiuh,  Lond.  1745,  8vo.  3.  ^<  Prsleo- 
tiones  piibiicie  de  morbis  oculornm,*'  dictated  by  Boer- 
haave in  1708,  Gottingen,  1746,  8vo.  Haller  published 
two  editions;  one  in  17S0,  from  a  bad  transcript;  the 
other  from  a  more  correct  one  by  Heister,  Venice,  1748, 
8vOa  4.  'Mntrodttctto  in  praxin  clinicam,**  Leyden,  1740, 
8vo.  Praxis  medica,**  London,  1716,  Ifimo*  6.  De 

▼iribtts  Diedicamenljprum,**  collected  from  his  lectures  in 
17  li,  1712,  Paris,  1723,  Svo,  &c.    7.  "  £zperimenta 
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et  institutiones  cbemicae,*'  Paris,  1728,  2  vols.  8vo. 
,8.  «*M€th«xlu9  discendi  Medicinam;*  Amst.  1726,  1734, 
8vo;  Lond.  1741,  the  best  edition  by  Hal ler,  Amst.  1751, 
2  Tok.  4tO|  under  the  title  of  Hermanni  Boerhaave»  riri 
summi,  suique  prseceptoris,  methoduft  studii  medici  emeo- 
data  et  accessionibus  looopletata.**  9.  Historia  planta- 
rum  qiue  in  horto  academico  Lugd*  Batav.  crescunt,^* 
Leyden,  1717,  2  vols.  l2mo  (nnder  the  name  of  Rome), 
Lond.  1731,  1738*  10.  **  Pretectiones  de  calculo^**  Lond. 
1748,  4to.  18.  Pn&lectiones  academicee  de  moibis 
Nervorum,**  Leyden,  1761,  2  vols.  8vo;  Francfort,  1769. 
This  was  edited  by  James  van  Eeems,  firom  various  manu- 
BCript  copies  of  Boerhaave^s  lectures.  In  fact,  all  the 
works  icuumerated  in  this  list  were  produced  in  the  same 
manner,  some  in  his  lifetime,  but  mostly  after  his  death* 
Such  was  the  very  extensive  reputation  of  Boerbaave,  that 
to  be  his  pupil  was  in  some  degree  accounted  a  qualifica* 
tion  for  future  honours  and  practice,  and  every  pupil  was 
ad  to  bring  away  as  much  as  he  could  iii  luaiiuscript,  to 
testily  his  diligence.  The  booksellers,  very  naiurally  de- 
sirous of  profiting  by  the  popularity  of  our  author,  em- 
ployed many  of  these  |)ii[)ils  in  collatin^^  dilVerent  tran- 
scripts, and  pubiiBhing  what  was  c  onceived  to  be  the  best 
text.  Ill  tins  way,  doobtless,  ins  jcputation  might  occa- 
sionally suffer  by  the  incorrectness  or  niisap|>reheii''ion 
of  these  transdibtis  ;  yet  even  Haller  and  other  enuiient 
physicians  wer^  glad  to  avail  tliemselves  of  such  assistance, 
to  extend  ^the  Boerhaavian  school,  and  promote  the  sa- 
lutary revolution  m  medical  science  which  this  liiustnous 
writer  had  begun.  The  celebrated  medical  school  of 
Edinburgh  was  the  first  branch  from  it  which  introduced 
Boerbaave  to  this  country,  all  the  original  founderaaad 
professors  of  that  school  having  been  hia  pupils. 

There  is  yet  a  third  class  of  writings  connected  with  the 
name  of  Boerhaave,  in  which  he  acted  principally  as 
editor.  Among  these  we  may  enumerate:  I.  The  count 
INTarsigli's  "  Histoire  physique  de  la  Mer,^'  Amst.  1725, 
fol.  2.  Vaillant's  i<  Bounicon  Parisieose,"  Leyden,  1727, 
4to.  3.  Swammerdam^s  Historia  Inseetorum,  sive  Biblia 
I4atur»,"  Amst.  1737,  2  vols.  fol.  translated  into  Lalin 
by  Gaubios,  with  a  preface  by  Boerhaave.  Theae^  bow- 
ever,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  new  editions,  for  they 
were  never  published  before,  and  the  world  waa  now,  m 
fhe  first  time,  indebted  fop  theiii  to  Boerfaaav^s  atod  fee 
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the  ptomotion  of  science.  SwamroerdamN  work  was  pur- 
chased and  piinted  entirely  at  his  own  expencc.  It  was 
Dot  by  bts  talents  only>  but  by  bis  fortune  also,  that  he 
flougbt  to  adva  ( c  science;  and  his  libera)  pairun;!<  e  of 
Linnaeus  and  Artudi  was  amply  acknowledged  by  both ; 
bat  as  in  his  6rst  interview  with  the  ft^rmer  tlicre  arc  some 
characteristic  traits  unnoticed  by  Boerbaave*s  biographers, 
we  shall  in  this  place  extract  Stoever^s  account|  liroui  his 
life  of  Linii«us. 

Linnttusy  when  at  Leyden>  had  particularly  wished  to 
see  and  converse  widi  Boerfaaave,  but  in  vain.    No  mi* 
nister  could  be  more  overwhelmed  with  intreaties  and  in- 
TitationSi  nor  more  difficult  in  granting  an  audience,  than 
Boeriiaave.    His  menial  servants  reaped  advantages  from 
this  eircumstance ;  for  them  an  audience  was  always  a  pro- 
fitable money -job ;  by  the  weight  of  gold  it  could  alone  be 
accomplished.    Without  a  douceur  it  was  hard  foi  aiiy 
stranger  or  i'oreigner  to  gain  admittance.    Linnteus  wdn 
quite  unacquciiiitftl  wjtli  Has  method,  anil  luid  it  nut  in  iiis 
power  to  nKike  presents.    Owin^^  to  Boerha^ve's  ^nfi nice 
occupauuiis,  iLud  the  strict  regularity  uliich  he  observed, 
iiiiiljassadoix,  jirtnces,  and  Peter  the  Great  Imiiseli,  were 
obiit'etl  to  v\aii  sc;\et<il  hours  in  liis  anli-c!iamber,  to  ob- 
tjiifi  an  iiuervievv.     How  much  more  dilHeult  must  it  h  ivo 
been  tor  the  young  nortliern  doctor,   allowing  him  his 
usual  spirit  of  liberality,  to  aspire  at  the  honour  of  ad- 
mittance.   Notwithstanding  all  these  obstacles,   he  ob- 
tained it  at  last.    He  sent  Boerhaave  a  copy  of  his  uew«» 
published  system.    Eager  to  know  the  author  of  this  work, 
who  had  likewise  reeoni.nended  liimselt  by  a  letter,  ho  ap- 
pointed Linnaeus  to  meet  him  on  the  day  before  his  in- 
tended departure,  at  ins  villa,  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter 
of  a  itrague  from  Leyden,  and  charged  Gronovius  to  give 
him  notice  ot  his  intention.   This  villa  contained  a  bota* 
nical  garden,  and  one  of  tlie  finest  collections  of  exotics. 
LinDMs  punctually  attended  to  the  invitation.  Boerhaave, 
who  was  then  sixty-seven  years  old,  recei\  ed  him  with 
gladness,  and  took  him  into  his  garden,  for  the  purpose 
of  judging  of  his  knowledge.    He  shewed  him,  as  a  rarity, 
the  Crategus  Aria,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  seen  that 
tree  before,  as  it  had  never  been  described  by  any  bo- 
lantst.    Linnaeus  answered  that  he  had  frequently  met  with 
|t  io  Sweden,  and  that  it  had  been  already  described  by 
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Vaiilant.  Struck  with  the  young  man^s  reply*  BoertiaaTe 
denied  the  latter  part  of  his  assertion,  with  so  much  more 
conBdeoce,  as  he  had  himseif  published  VailiaQt*s  vrork, 
with  notes  of  his  own,  and  firaiiy  helieved  that  tree  had 
not  heen  described  in  it  To  remove  all  doubts,  and  to 
give  all  possible  sanction  to  what  he  advanced^  BoerhaaTe 
immediately  produced  the  work  itself  from  liis  library,  and 
to  bis  extreme  surprise,  found  the  tree  fully  described  in 
it,  with  all  its  distinctive  marks.  Admiring  the  exact  and 
enlarged  knowledge  of  Linnaeus  in  botany,  in  which  he 
seemed  even  to  excel  himself,  the  venerable  old  man  advised 
}ma  to  remain  in  Holland,  to  make  a  fortone,  which  cooki 
not  escape  his  talents.  Linnssus  answered  that  he  would 
fain  follow  this  advice,  but  his  indigence  prevented  him 
from  staying  anv  longer,  and  obliged  him  to  set  out  next 
day  for  Amsterdam,  on  his  return  to  Sweden  ;  bat  never* 
theless  this  visit  to  Boerbaave  unexpectedly  became  the 
source  of  his  fortune  and  of  his  eminence.*'  r 

Amoiif;  the  editions  of  works  already  published,  to  which 
BoerljLicivc  contributed,  we  have,  1.  I  lie  u  ritiiiirs  of  Dre- 
lincourt,  one  of  his  old  masters,  Amst.  1727,  Uo.  2.  "  Pi- 
soiiis  selectiores  observationes,"  Leyden,  1718,  4to;  and 
**  PLsonis  de  coguoscendis  et  curandis  niorbis,"  &c.  Ley- 
den, 1753,  8v(),  1736,  4to.  3.  Vesaiius's  Anatomical 
works,"  1725,  2  vols.  fol.  4.  Luisinus's  "  Tractaius  me- 
dicus  de  Lue  Venerea,  prefixus  aphrodisiaco,"  2  vols.  foL 
a  collection  of  the  writers  on  that  disorder.  5.  "  Barth, 
Kustacliii  opuscula  anatomica,"  3d  edit.  Delft,  1726,  8vo. 

6.  BelHni  de  urinis  et  pulsibus,"  Le\  iJeii,  1730,  4to* 

7.  "Prosper  Alpinus  de  presagicnda  vita  et  nlorL^^/'  1733, 
4to.  8.  "  Aretaeus  de  causis  sigmsque  morborum,'*  Leyd. 
1731^  1735.  To  all  these  he  wrote  prefaces,  notes,  and 
sometimes  lives  of  the  authors.  He  and  Groeuvelt  had  an 
intention  of  re-publishing  all  the  most  valuable  Greek  phy- 
aioians;  and  he  is  said  to  have  left,  almost  ready  for  the  press, 
the  works  of  Nicander  and  ^tius.  When  we  consider 
the  labour  necessary  for  these  undertakings,  as  well  as  for 
Boerbaave*s  original  works,  and  the  vast  extent  of  his 
practice  and  correspondence,  we  may  justly  consider  him 
as  not  only  one  of  the  most  learned  medical  writers  of  bis 
timcj  but  as  one  of  the  most  industrious ;  nor  can  we  be 
iurprised  that  Linnssus,  then  unknown,  or  any  stranger, 
f  hoald  find  access  difficult  to  one  whose  timt  was  90  valu* 
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«Ue»  80  well  employed^  and  so  liable,  from  hii  great  ce« 
lebrllyi  to  be  lost  in  visits  of  ceremony  or  curiosity. ' 

BOERUAAVE  (Abraham  Kaan),  professorof  medicine 
in  the  nniversity  of  Petersburgh,  was  bom  at  the  Hague  in 
1715'.  He  was  the  son  of  Jame^  Kaan»  abd  of  Margaret,  the 
daughter  of  Herman  Boerhaave.  After  receiving  a  good 
classical  education,  he  went  to  Leaden,  where,  applying 
to  the  study  of  medicine  under  the  celebrated  Albinus 
Gaubius,  and  other  masters,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  doctor  in  1 7  38.  He  had  before  obtained  an  honorary  nie- 
cial  from  the  universit}'  for  his  discourse**  De  gaudiis  Aiciie- 
mistai  iHii/^  tliougii  \\as  more  particuiatiy  uttaciied  to 
anatoiiiv,  which  he  culm  ate  :l  with  tjreat  success.  The  year 
follow  ill'/  lie  took  the  uaiue  of  his  uncle  Boerhaave.  In 
1740  he  went  to  Petersburgh,  where  his  talents  soon  pro- 
cured him  the  situation  of  professor  in  medicine  in  the 
university  there,  and  of  one  of  the  members  oi  tlie  impe- 
rial academy.  By  Portal  and  Jbiumenbach  he  is  called 
iircliidter,  or  aiilic  counsellor,  and  first  physician  to  the 
empress,  coiifounding  him  with  his  brother  Herman  Kaaii  B. 
who  about  the  same  time  enjoyed  that  honour.  In  the 
course  of  a  severe  and  tedious  illness,  from  which  he  with 
difficulty  recovered,  he  lost  his  hearing.  This  happened 
1749.  He  died  in  1753.  His  works  are:  *^  Perspiratki 
dicta  Hippocrati,  per  universnm  corpus  anatomic^  lUus- 
trata,*'  Lugd.  B.  1738»  12nio;  in  which  he  shews  there  is 
a  constant  inhalation  or  absorption,  and  an  exhalation,  or 
perspiration,  carried  on,  not  only  on  the  surface  of  the 
iiody,  but  in  ail  the  principal  cavities.  Impetum  facieos 
dictum  Hippocrati  per  corpus  consentiens,  philologicd  et 
physiologioe  illustratum/*  Lugd.  Bat  1745,  iSino.  In 
this  he  treats  of  the  action  of  the  mind  upon  the  body,  • 
by  the  means  of  the  nerves ;  of  the  fabric  and  motion  of 
the  muscles;  op  the  ejects  of  opium,  given  to  a  dog,  &c. 
He  also  gave  the  anatomy  of  an  elephant,  which  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  dissecting,  and  of  two  monstrous  infents,  &c.* 

BOERN^ER  (Cbristiam  Frederick],  profbssor  of  tbeo* 
logy  at  Leipsic,  was  born  at  Dresden,  Nov.  6,  1685,  stn* 

>  Life  by  Dr.  Will.  Bttitoa,  8vo.  tbe  cecond  and  best  edition. — ShuU 

drn'<  Oral  In  Ac.fdemica  in  Mem  H.  RoerhaavH,  L^vfipn,  1738.  —  Essai  <iir  lo 
carat  lere,  i>ar  M.  Maty,  Coiugne,  \'i<*l,  8to.— Cbautepie.— Liie  by  Dr.  John- 
pon,  m  bit  Workf.*Pult«iMy*»SkeU;liM.— 8ioeT«r's  ImMew*— 3ewanl'#  Ante*' 
4l«le»»  vol.  II.  p.  231.— Bailer.  BibUMed.  PvaoLBiU,AluU.  Botao.  fc.Cbiiiirf^ 

^— I^axli  Onomasti.  nil. 
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died  at  Leipsic  and  Wittembetg,  and  travelled  afterirardt 
in  Holland  and  England.  He  died  at  Leipsic,  Nov.  19, 
17'53.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  which  he  em- 
ployed principaUy  on  subjects  of  biblical  ciiticimii  and  ec-  . 
clesiastical  history.  His  prineipal  works  are:  1.  De 
exujibus  Gnects  tisdemque  litterarum  in  Italia  instanni- 
toribusy**  LetpsiCy  1704,  and  enlarged  \f$0,  8vo.  2.  **De 
ortu  atque  progressu  PhilosopbiaB  moraKsy**  ibid.  1707. 

3.  De  Socraftei  singulari  boni  etbici  exempto/*  ib-.  1707. 

4.  De  Lutheri  actis  anno  1580,**  ibid  1720,  4tou 

5.  De  actis  Lutheri  anno  1521,*'  ibid.  1721,  4to.  6.  In- 
stitutiones  theologise  symbolics,**  ib.  1751,  4to.  7.  Dis* 
aertationes  sacne/*  ibid.  1752.  TheJonroal  des  Savau 
for  1725  mentions  a  dissertation  of  his  on  the  Lycaonians, 
in  which  be  takes  the  part  of  those  writers  who  deny  that 
the  language  of  that  people  was  a  dialect  of  the  Greek. 
Boerner  published,  from  1728  to  1734,  a  complete  edition 
of  the  works  of  LiiiiRr,  in  22  vols,  folio.  He  published 
also,  ill  170U,  iiu  cdilioii  ut"  Loiil^'s  BibliuUieca 
Sacra,"  at  Antwerp,  2  vols.  b\o,  with  cuneciions  and  ad- 
ditions. He  iiad  two  sons,  Christian  Frederic,  and  Fre- 
deric, who  were  both  physicians.  I  he  latter,  who  died 
in  1761,  published  the  **  Lives  and  writings  of  eminent 
physicians  and  naturalists,'*  in  Germar),  W OUenhuttle, 
17  48 — 64,  3  vols.  8 vo.  Boerner  was  once  possessed  of  a 
MS.  of  part  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  known  hy 
the  name  of  the  Cociex  Bornicrianus.  It  is  noted  G.  ia 
the  second  part  of  Wetstein's  New  Testament,  and  was 
collated  by  Kuster,  and  described  in  the  preface  to  his 

•  edition  of  Mill's  Greek  Testament.  It  was  published  by 
professor  Matihei,  at  Meissen,  in  Saxony,  in  1791,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  written  between  the  eighth  and 
twelfth  centories.  It  is  preserved  at  present  in  the  elec* 
toral  library  at  Dresden,  and  a  copy  of  it  is  in  the  hbrary 
of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge^  among  the bookswid 
left  by  Dr.  Bentley.' 

BO£THl£  (Stephen  DB  I.a),  of  Sarlat,  in  Per^[ord, 
counsellor  of  the  parliament  of  Bourdeaax^  was  bora 
Nov.  If  1530,  and  cultin^d  both  Latin  and  French 
poetry  with  success.  He  was  an  author  at  the  age  of  siic** 
teen,  and  died  at  thirty-two,  in  1563,  at  Gennigj^,  two 


*  Bk)^.  VniT. — Michaelis  on  the  Xew  Test,  by  M!ip:h. — R© 
SmM  OoomMUanii  m  whidi  BiKroei  is  s|»ok«a  of  sligbuu^ljr« 
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leagues  froni  Bourdeaux.  Montagne,  his  friend,  to  whom 
he  left  his  library,  collected  his  works  m  1571,  8vo.  They 
consist  of  transliiuoiis  of  several  works  of  Plutarch  and 
Xenophon,  ot  political  discourses,  pieces  of  poetry,  &c. 
His  Autbenoticon/^  or  voluntary  slavery,  was  published 
in  1575,  at  the  time  of  the  bloody  dissenaipiis  abottt. re- 
ligion in  France.  Montagne  published  some  sonnets  of 
his  which  possess  considerable  merity  but  upon  the  whole, 
his  friendship  for  Boethie  has  induced  him  U>  over*rate 

his  merit.  * 

BO£THIUS  ( Anicius  Manlius  Torquatus  Sevbrinus)^ 
the  most  learned  and  almost  the  only  Latin  philosopher  of 
his  time,  descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  ^unily, 
many  of  his  ancestors  having  been  senators  and  consnlsy 
was  bom  at  Rome  in  the  year  455.   Though  deprived  of 
his  lather  the  year  he  was  bom  by  the  cruelty  of  VaJeu* 
tiniati  III.  who  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death,  his  relations 
took  all  proper  catt  of  his  education,  and  inspired  him 
with  an  early  taste  for  philosophy  and  the  belles-lettres. 
They  sent  him  afterwards  to  Athens,  where  he  remained 
eighteen  years,  and  made  surprising  progress  in  every 
branch  of  literature,  particularly  philosophy  and  mathe- 
matics, in  which  Plato,  Aristotle,  £aclid,  and  Ptolemy, 
were  his  favourite  authors.    During  this  course  of  educa- 
tion, he  was  not  less  distinguished  for  probity  and  hu- 
manity, than  for  <^^emus  and  learning.    On  his  return  to 
Rome,  he  attracted  tiie  public  attention,  as  ou6  born  to 
p  'omote  the  happiness  of  society.    The  most  eminent  men 
in  the  city  sought  his  friendsliip,  foreseeing  that  his  merit 
would  soon  advance  hiui  to  the  iirst  employ  incuts  of  the 
5tate.     His  alliatice,  too,  was  consequently  coiirted  by 
many,  but  Klpis,  descended  from  one  of  the  most  con- 
siclt  rable  families  of  Messma,  was  the  lady  on  whom  Boe^ 
iliius  hxed  his  clioice.     This  lady  was  learned,  highly 
accomplished,  ami  virtuous.    She  bore  him  two  sons,  Pa- 
tricius   and  iiypatius.    Bocthius,  as  was  expected,  ob- 
tained the  highest  honour  his  country  could  bestow.  He 
was  made  consul  in  the  year  487,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two. 
Odoacer,  king  of  the  Heruii,  reigned  at  that  time  in  Italy, 
wbo^  after  having  put  to  death  Orestes,  and  deposed  his 
son  Augustuhis,  the  last  emperor  of  the  VVest,  assumed 
the  title  of  king  of  that  country. 
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Two  years  after  Boethius's  acUaiK  ement  to  the  dignitj 
of  consul,  Theodoric,  kin^  of  the  Goths,  invaded  Italy ; 
and,  bavin concjuered  Odnacer  and  put  him  to  death,  he 
in  a  short  tune  made  hiniseif  master  nf  that  country,  nnd 
fixed  the  sent  of  his  p^overnment  at  R;l\  enna,  as  Odoacer 
and  several  ot  the  later  western  emperors  had  done  betore 
him.     The  Romans  and  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  were 
pleased  with  the  government  of  Theodoric^  becaiise  he 
^sely  ruled  them  by  ibe  same  iaws^  the  same  polity,  and 
the  same  magistrates  they  were  accustomed  to  under  the 
emperors.    In  the  eighth  year  of  this  prince's  reign,  Boe- 
thius  had  the  singular  felicity  of  beholding  his  two  son% 
Patricius  and  Hypatias^  raised  to  the  consular  dignity.  . 
During  their  continuance  in  office,  Tiieodoric  came  to 
Kome,  where  he  had  been  long  expected,  and  was  re- 
ceived by  the  senate  and  people  with  the  greefcest  demon- 
strations of  joy.  Boethtua  made  him  an  eloquent  panegyric 
in  the  senate  ;  which  the  king  attsweved  in  the  most  ob- 
liging terms,  declaring  that  he  should  ever  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  that  august  assembly,  and  would  never 
encroach  upon  anv  of  their  privileges. 

Boethuia  was  advanced  a  second  time  to  the  dignity  of 
consul,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  raign  of  king  Theo- 
doric.   Power  and  honour  could  not  have  been  conferred 
upon  a  person  more  worthy  of  them  :  for  he  was  both  an 
excellent  niai^istrate  and  statesman,  as  he  faithfully  and 
assiduously  executed  the  duties  of  his  urtice ,  aud  eni-  . 
ployed,  upon  every  occasion,  the  great  uifluence  he  had 
at  court,  111  protecting  the  innocent,  relievinpf  the  needy, 
and  in  procuring"  the  redress  of  such  gnev  uu  es  as  gave 
just  cause  of  coiP[;!;nnt.    The  care  of  public  adairs  did 
not  however  en^ro^s  ins  whole  attention.    Thi»  year,  as 
he  informs  us  himself,  he  wrote  his  couuue ntary  upon  ilie 
Predicauients,  or  the  i  en  Categories  of  Aristotle.    In  imi- 
tatioii  of  Cato,  Cicero,  and  Brutus,  he  devoted  the  whole 
of  his  time  to  the  service  of  the  commonwealth,  and  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  sciences.    He  published  a  variety. of 
writings,  in  which  he  treated  upon  almost  every  branch  of 
literature.    Betides  the  commentary  upon  Aristotle's  Ca- 
tegories, he  wrote  an  explanation  of  that  piulosopher's 
Topics,  in  eight  books ;  another,  of  his  Sophisms,  in  two 
books;  and  commentaries  upon  many  other  parts  of  hia 
writings.    He  translated  the  whole  of  Plato's  w^orks  :  he 
wrote  a  commentary,  in  six  books,  upon  Cicero's  Topict ; 
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he  commented  also  upon  Porphyry's  writings  :  he  pub- 
iislied  a  discourse  on  Rhetoric,  in  one  book ;  a  treatise  on 
Arithmetic,  in  two  books ;  and  anotlter,  in  five  books, 
upon  Music  :  he  wrote  three  bo(jks  upon  Geometry',  the 
Jast  of  which  j^  lost :  he  translated  Euclid  ;  and  wrote  a 
treatise  upon  tiie  quadrature  ot  ilie  circle  i  neither  of  whic!i 
performances  are  now  extant;  iie  published  also  transla- 
tions of  Ptolouiy  of  Alexandria's  works  ;  and  of  the  writings 
of  the  celebrated  Archimedes:  and  several  treatises  upon 
theological  aud  metaphysical  subjects^  which  are  still  pre- 
served. 

The  Icaroiog  displayed  in  these  works  procured  Boethias 
giich  reputation  that  he  was  frequently  visited  by  persons' 
of  the  lirst  rank.  Among  these  Gondebald,  king  of  the 
Biirgondiansy  who  bad  married  a  daughter  of  Theodoric, 
eame  to  Home  for  the  purpose  of  conversing  with  so  emi- 
nent a  philosopher.  Boethius  shewed  him  several  curious 
mechanical  works  of  his  own  invention,  particularly  two 
Watches  or  time-keepers^  one  of  which  pointed  out  the 
sun^s  diurnal  and  annual  motion  in  the  ecliptic;  upon  a 
moveable  sphere ;  and  the  other  indicated  the  hburs  of  the 
day,  by  the  expedient  of  water  dropping  out  of  one  vessel 
into  another :  and  so  fond  was  Gondebald  of  these  pieces 
of  mechanism,  that  npon  his  return  to  h»  own  countvy, 
he  dispatched  ambassadors  to  Theodoric,  praying  that  he 
would  procure  for  him  the  two  wonderful  time-keepers  he 
had  seen  at  Rome. 

During  the  coi^rse  of  these  transactions,  Boethius  lost 
his  beloved  wife  Elpis,  but  married  a  second  time  Rusti- 
ciaiia,  the  danghtt  /  of  Syniina;  im:>,  and  was  elected  con- 
sul with  his  father  in  law,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  Theo- 
doric's  reign ;  and  it  was  during  tliis  consulship  that  he 
fell  under  the  displeasure  of  king  Theodoric.  llich  in 
health,  alllucuce,  domestic  happiness,  and  the  love  of  his 
feiiow  citizens,  and  the  lushest  reputation,  all  these  cir- 
cumstances probably  contnonted  in  some  degree  to  acce-» 
lerate  his  ruin.  King  Theodoric,  who  had  louf^  held  hiui 
in  the  highest  esteem,  wrs  !ui  Arian  ;  and  Hoetinus,  who 
was  a  catholic,  published  about  this  time  a  book  upon  the 
unity  of  the  Trinity,  in  opposition  to  the  three  famoua 
sects  of  Arians,  Nestorians,  and  Eutychians.  This  trea* 
tise  was  universally  read»  and  created  our  author  a  great 
many  enemies  at  court;  who  insinuated  to  the  prince,  that 
Boethius  wanted  not  only  to  destroy  Arianisniy  hut  to 


« 
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etSectuate  a  change  of  governiiieiit»  Mid  delit^er  Italy  ffodi 
the  doDiinion  of  the  Gotha ;  and  that,  frooi  his  great  credit 
and  influence,  he  was  the  most  likely  pereoh  to  bring  aboat 

such  a  revolution. — Whilst  his  enemies  were  thus  butied 
at  Ravenna,  they  eniployed  ennsi<arios  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
Uiscontcni  at  Uon.c,  anJ  lo  extile  factious  people  openly 
to  oppose  liini  m  the  exercise  of  his  othee  as  consul.    C ue- 
tliius,  in  tiie  meau  while,  wanting  no  other  reward  than 
a  sen^e  ul  his  iuiegiiiy,  laboured  b  >ili  by  his  eloquence 
and  his  authority  to  defeat  their  wicked  attempts;  and 
persisted  resolutely  in  his  endeavours  to  promote  the  pub- 
lic welfare,  by  supporting  the  oppressed,  and  bringing 
offenders  to  insiiee.     But  his  inteuritv  and  stead. nes* 
tended  only  to  hasten  his  fall.    Km^  Theudoric,  corrupted 
probubly  by  a  long  series  of  good  lortnne,  began  now  ta 
throw  oil  the  mask.    Though  an  Arian,  he  had  hitherto 
preserved  sentiments  of  moderation  and  equity  with  regard 
to  the  catholics ;  but  fearing,  perhaps,  that  they  had  a 
view  of  overturning  his  government,  he  began  now  to  treat 
them  with  severity,  and  Boeihius  was  one  of  the  first  that 
fell  a  victim  to  his  rigour.    He  had  continued  long  in  fa- 
vour with  his  prince,  and  was  more  beloved  by  him  than 
any  other  person :  but  neither  the  reDnembrance  of  tor- 
iner  affeclion,  nor  the  absolute  ceitainty  the  king  had  of 
his  innocence,  prevented  him  from  prosecuting  our  phile* 
aether,  upon  the  evidence  of  three  abandoned  profligates, 
infamous  for  all  manner  of  crimes.   1*be  ofTencea  laid  to 
bis  charge,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  first  book  of  the 
Consolation  of  Philosophy,  were,    That  be  wished  to  pre* 
serve  the  senate  and  its,  authority :  that  he  hindered  an 
informer  from  producing  proofs,  which  would  have  oon* 
victed  /  chat  assembly  of  treason :  and  that  he  formed  a 
scheme  for  the  restoration  of  tha  Roman  liberty.**  In 
proof  of  the  last  article,  the  above  mentioned  profligates 
produced  letters  forged  by  themselves,  which  they  falsely 
averred  were  written  by  Buetfnns.    For  these  supposed 
crimes,  as  we  learn  horn  the  same  authority,  he  was,  un- 
lieai  J  and  undefended,  at  the  distance  of  five  hundred 
miles,  proscribed  and  coiulenmed  to  death. — l  lie  nluric, 
conscious  that  his  seu  rity  would  be  universally  blamed, 
did  not  at  th.s  time  cari  N  Ifis  sentence  fully  into  execmi  jo; 
but  coiUeiiied   liiniseli   with   cenfiscatin«i  Uoeiiiiu^'s  ef- 
fects,  with  buuishiug  hiiu  to  Favia,  and  cuniiuing  him  la 
prison.  * 
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Soon  after  this,  Justin,  the  catholic  emperor  of  the  F,cist, 
finding  himself  thoroughly  established  upon  the  tinone, 
published  an  edict  against  the  Arians,  depriving  them  of 
all  their  churches.  Theodoric  was  highly  oiTended  at 
this  edict.  He  obliged  pope  John  I.  together  with  four 
of  the  principd  senators  of  Rome  (one  of  whom  was  Sym- 
machus^  fiither-iii'law  to  Boethius),  to  go  on  an  embassy  to 
Constantinople ;  and  commanded  them  to  threaten  that  he 
would  abolish  the  catholic  religion  throughout  Italy,  if  the 
emperor  did  not  immediately  fevoke  his  edict  against  the 
Arians.  John  was  received  at  Constantinople  with  extrtor- 
dinaiy  pomp,  but  being  able  to  produce  no  e6Fect  as  to 
the  object  of  his  embassy,  on  his  return,  Theodoric  threw 
him  and  bis  colleagues  into  prison  at  Bavcnna,  and  Boe* 
thius  was  ordered  to  be  more  strictly  confined  at  Pavia. 
It  was  here  that  he  wrote  his  five  books  of  the  Consola- 
tion of  Philosophy/'  on  which  his  lame  chiefly  rests.  He 
had  scarcely  concluded  his  work,  when  pope  John  being 
tenished  to  death  in  prison,  and  Symmachus  and  the  other 
senators,  put  to  death,  Theodoric  ordered  Boethius  to 
be  beheaded  in  prison,  which  was  accordingly  executed 
Oct.  23,  526.  His  body  was  interred  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Pavia,  in  the  chureli  of  St.  Augustine,  near  to  the  steps 
of  tiie  chancel,  wlierc  his  monument  w  as  lu  be  seen  until 
the  last  cciuury,  when  that  church  was  destroyed. 

His  most  celebrated  prodiiciion,  his  ethic  composition 
•*  De  Consohuu)ne  Philosophiae,"  has  always  been  admired 
both  for  tlu^  ^t^yle  and  sentiments.  It  is  an  iaia^^inary  con- 
ference between  the  author  and  piiilnsopliy  persuuified,j^ 
who  endeavours  to  console  uud  soothe  liuii  in  in&  afflictions. 
The  topics  of  consolation  contained  in  this  work,  are  de- 
duced from  the  tenets  of  Plato,  Zeno,  and  Aristotle,  lint 
without  any  notice  ot  the  sources  of  consolation  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  Christian  system,  which  have  led  man^  to 
think  him  more  of  a  Stoic  than  a  Christian.  It  is  partly  in 
prose,  and  partly  in  verse  ;  and  was  translated  into  Saxon 
by  king  Alfred,  and  illustrated  with  a  commentary  by  As- 
ter, bishop  of  St.  David's;  and  into  English,  by  Chaucer 
and  qneen  Elizabeth.  It  was  also  tnui elated  into  English 
verse  by  John  Walton,  in  1410,  of  whicii  translation  there 
is  a  correct  manuscript  on  parchment  in  the  British  Ma* 
seuoi.  Few  books  hare  been  more  popular,  especially  iii 
the  middle  ages,  or  have  passed  tbrougii  a  greater  nnmber 
of  editions  in  aLnost  aii  languages*   It  hss  been  observed 
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by  Mr.  Harrjs,  in  hU  Hermes,^'  that  ^with  Boeihios  the 
Lfttin  tongue,  ajid  the  last  remains  of  Roman  dignity,  may 
be  said  to  have  sunk  in  t&ie  western  world.^*  To  the  same 
purpuric,  Qibbon  says,  tbac  the  senator  Boethiut  b  the 
last  of  the  Romans  whom  Oato  or  TuUy  would  iiave  ac- 
knowledged for  their  countryman/* 

The  6rst  edition  of  Boethius  De  Consolatione''  was 
printed  at  Kurimber^,  1476,  foL  but- there  was  an  edition 
in  Latin  and  Gcr.nan,  printed  at  the  same  place  in  1473. 
The  best  edition  uf  his  whole  works  is  that  printed  at  Ba- 
sil, 1570,  2  vols.  i\A,  In  !7n3,  his  Consolation  was  trans- 
lated into  Efiirlish,  with  notes  ami  illu:Hiraiions,  by  the  rev, 
Plulip  Uiil[iaLn,  uu ui^iier  uf  11  uuon  ui  Berv\icL:>hire^  Lou- 
dun,  Hvo. ' 

BOETHIUS,  BOECE,  or  BOEIS  (Hectou),  a  celc- 
brated  Scotch  iiisiorian,  \va.->  born  at  Dundee,  in  tlie  shire 
uf  Angus,  about  1470.  Alter  havin^^  studied  at  Dundee 
and  Aberdeen,  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Pans,  w  here 
he  apphed  to  philosopliy,  and  became  a  professor  ol  it 
there.  Then*  also  he  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  se- 
veral eminent  persons,  ]iarticularly  with  Erasmus,  who  kept 
a  correspondence  with  Jiim  afterwards.  Elphinston,  bishop 
of  Aberdeen,  having  founded  the  king^s  college  in  that 
city  about  1500,  sent  for  Boeis  from  Paris,  and  appointed 
him  principal.  He  took  for  his  colleague  Mr.  William 
Hay,  and  by  tlieir  joint  labour  the  kingdom  was  furnisiied 
with  several  eminent  scholars.  Upon  the  death  of  his  pa-» 
trou,  he  undertook  to  write  hia  life,  and  those  of  his  pre- 
decessors ill  that  see.  'J'he  work  is  in  Latin,  and  entitled 
*^  Vitro  Episcoporum  Murthlacensium  et  Aberdoiiensium,'* 
Paris,  15:22,  4to.  lie  begins  at  Beanus,  the  first  bishop, 
and  ends  at  Gawin  Dimbar,  who  was  bishop  when  the  book 
was  published.  A  tliird  part  of  the  work  is  spent  in  tb« 
life  of  Elphinston,  for  whose  sake  it  was  undertaken.  He 
next  undertook  to  write  in  the  same  language  the  history  of 
Scotland  :  the  first  edition  of  which  was  printed  at  Paris  by 
Badius  Asceiisius  in  1526,  which  consisted  of  seventeen 
books»  and  ended  with  the  death  of  James  L  but  the  next 
in  1574  was  much  eularged,  having  the  addition  of  the 
18th  book  and  part  of  the  19th :  the  work  was  afterwards 
brought  duvMi  tu  the  reign  of  James  111.  by  Ferrerius,  a 

1  OcD.  Diul. — Cave,  vul.  I.— DupSo. — 8rttck«r« — I.ir«  prefixed  to  Riilpath's 
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Piedmontese.  It  was  translated  by  Bellendeo.  (See  Bel- 
LENDEN,  John).  Mackeueie  nh^erve^j  that  of  all  8cok8 
historiaDs,  bext  to  Buchanan,  Boethius  has  been  the  most 
censured  and  cominended  by  the  learned  men  who  have 
mentioned  him.  Nicoison  tells  us,  that  in  the  first  six 
books  there  are  a  great  many  particniars  not  to  be  found 
in  Fordun  or  any  other  writer  now  extant  i  and  that,  ^*  un* 
less  the  authors  which  he  pretends  to  have  seen  be  here^ 
»fter  discovered,  he  will  continue  to  be  shrewdly  suspected 
for  the  contriver  of  almost  as  many  tales  as  JeoiFrey  of 
Monmouth.'*  His  18th  book,  however,  is  highly  com« 
mended  by  Ferrerius,  who  says,  that  he  has  treated  of 
things  there  in  so  comprehensive  a  manner,  that  he  be- 
lieves no  one  could  have  done  it  more  fully  or  significantly 
on  the  same  subject.'*  His  style,  says  another  writer,  has 
all  the  purity  of  Caesar's,  and  is  so  nervous  both  in  the 
reflectioDs  and  diction,  that  he  seems  to  have  absolutely 
enteri  d  iuuj  the  spirit  of  Livy,  ami  made  it  his  own.  Kias- 
nius,  who  was  iuiimately  acquauiied  with  him,  says,  in 
one  of  his  epistles,  **  that  he  was  a  man  oi  an  extraordi- 
nary iiappy  genius,  aiid  uf  great  elo(|iience/*  **  He  was 
certainly,"  says  auotlier  writer,  **  a  great  master  of  polite 
leaniin[>-,  w*^!!  skilled  in  divinity,  philosophy,  and  history^ 
but  somewhat  cre.hilous,  aad  mnrh  addicted  to  the  be- 
lief of  legendary  stories.  With  regard  to  his  other  accom* 
plishments,  he  was  discreet,  well-bred,  attentive,  generous^ 
affable,  and  c  oTirteous."  Dr.  Johnson  in  his 'l\)ur  in  Scot- 
land f)!)scrves  that  Hector  Boethius  may  he  "  justly  reve- 
renced as  one  of  the  revivers  of  elegant  learning.  The 
style  t)f  Boethius,  though,  perhaps,  not  always  rigorously 
pure,  is  formed  with  great  diligence  upon  ancient  models^ 
and  wholly  uninfected  with  monastic  barbarity.  His  his^ 
toiy  is  written  with  elegance  and  vigour,  but  his  fabuloua^ 
ness  and  credulity  are  justly  blamed,  l^is  fabulou80es5| 
if  he  was  the  author  of  the  tictions,  is  a  fault  for  which  no 
apology  can  be  made;  but  hia  credulity  may  be  excused 
jn  an  age  when  all  men  were  credulous*  Learning  was 
then  rising  on  the  world ;  but  ages,  so  long  accustomed  to 
darkness,  were  too  much  daszled  with  its  light  to  see  any 
thing  distinctly.  The  first  race  of  scholars,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  some  time  after,  were,  for  the  most  part, 
learning  to  speak,  rather  than  to  think,  and  were  »there« 
fore  more  studious  of  elegance  than  of  truth.  The  con- 
temporaries of  Boethius  thought  it  suSciei^t  to  know  what 
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the  ancients  had  delivered.    The  examioation  of  teneU 
and  of  farts  was  reserved  for  another  generation."  * 

BOFFHAND  (Germain),  a  celebrated  French  architect, 
waa  the  aon  of  a  sculptor,  and  of  a  sister  of  the  famous 
Qttinaolt,  and  bom  at  Nantes  in  Bretagne,  May  7,  1667. 
He  was  trained  under  Harduin  Mansard,  who  trusted  him 
with  conducting  his  greatest  works.  Bofiirand  was  admitted  , 
SDto  the  French  academy  of  architecture  in  1709:  many 
princes  of  Germany  chose  him  for  their  architect,  and 
raised  considerable  edifices  upon  his  plans.  His  nuinaer  of 
building  approached  that  of  Palladio ;  and  there  was  much 
of  grandeur  in  all  his  desisns.  As  engineer  and  inspector* 
general  of  the  bridges  and  highways,  be  caused  to  be  con- 
structed a  number  of  canals,  sluices,  bridges,  and  other 
mechanical  wori^s.  There  is  of  this  illustrious  architect  a 
curious  and  useful  book,  which  contains  the  general  prin* 
ciples  of  his  art ;  to  which  is  added  an  account  of  the  plan% 
profiles,  and  elevations  of  the  principal  works  which  he 
executed  in  France  and  other  countries,  entitled  Livre 
d*Architecture,  &c."  fol.  1745,  with  seventy  plates.  He 
published  also  an  account  of  the  casting  the  bronze  figure 
of  Louis  XIV,  "  Description  de  ce  qui  a  et*^  pratiqu6  pour 
fondre  en  bronze,  &c."  1743,  fol.  with  plates.  In  his 
private  character,  BolTrand  is  represented  as  of  a  noble 
and  disinterested  spirit,  and  of  a  pleasing  and  agreeable 
manner.  He  died  at  Paris,  March  IS,  1754,  dean  of  the 
academy  of  architecture,  first  engineer  and  inspector- 
general  of  the  bridges  and  highways,  architect  and  ad- 
ministrator of  the  general  hospital.  • 

BOGAN  (Zacj^auy),  a  learned  and  pious  writer  of  tlie 
seventeenth  cctitury,  was  the  son  of  William  Bcigan,  j^en- 
tleman,  and  bom  at  Little  Hempston  in  Devonshire,  about 
the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  the  year  1625.  He 
became  a  commoner  of  St.  Alban  hall  under  the  tuition  of 
Mr.  Ralph  Button  in  Michaelmas  term  in  1640.  He  was 
admitted  a  scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  college  November  the 
26th  the  year  followtng«  and  left  the  university  when  the 
city  of  Oxford  was  garrisoned  for  the  king,  and  returned 
after  the  surrender  of  it  to  the  parliament.  October  2J| 
1646,  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  aitai  and  was 
elected  probatioRer  fiulow  of  hb  college  the  year  follow* 

t  Mackenzie*!  Uv«f,  voL  IL  p.  37€^Uof «  Blit^-iliQiMs  HmI.  likm^ 
—Johnson's  Works. 
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ing.  November  19,  1650,  he  took  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts,  and  became  a  retircJ  iuicl  rclij^ions  -.luJent,  and 
distinguished  in  the  university  for  his  admirable  skill  in  the 
tongues.  At  last,  having  contracted  an  ill  habit  of  body 
bj  his  intense  application  to  bis  studies,  he  died  Septem- 
ber 1,  1659,  aod  was  interred  in  the  middle  of  the  north 
cloister  belonging  to  Corpus  Christi  college,  joining  to 
the  south  side  of  the  chapel  there*  At  that  time  and 
'  before,*'  Wood  informs  us,  the  nation  being  veiy  un- 
settled, and  the  university  expecting  nothing  but  ruin  and 
dissolution,  it  pleased  Mr.  Began  to  give  by  his  will  to  the 

,  city  of  Oxibfd  five  hundred  pounds;  whereas  had  the  na- 
tion been  otherwise^  he  would  have  given  that  money  to 
his  college.*'  An  original  picture  of  him  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  fruild-hall  of  the  city  of  Oxford.  Mr,  Wood  adds^ 
that  be  was  an  excellent  tutor^  but  a  zealous  puritan ;  and 
in  his  HisL  &  Antiq.  Univers.  Oxon,  he  gives  him  the 
character  of  vir  siudiosus  et  lingmrum  perdissmtis,  a  sta- 
dious  person,  and  well  skilled  in  the  languages,  in  which 
opinion  some  leamed  foreigners  who  have  read  his  works  ^ 
concur.  He  wrote,  1.  Additions,  in  four  books,  to  Francis 
Houses  "  ArchaeologisB  Atticae,"  the  fifth  edition  of  which 
was  puhliilicd  at  Oxfurd,  1658,  4to.  These  additions  re- 
late to  the  customs  of  the  ancient  Greeks  in  niLiniages, 
bui  ials,  feasts,  &c. ;  at  tiie  close  of  wliicb,  Mr.  Bogdn,  with 
great  bimpliciiv  of  manner,  gives  his  reasons  for  under^ 

^.  taking  liie  work  :  The  cords,"  he  says,  "  whic  h  drew 
me  to  do  it  ( And  drawn  1  was)  were  three,  such  as,  twisted 
together,  I  could  by  no  means  break;  viz.  l.The  impor- 
tunity of  my  friend.  2.  Tlie  necessity  of  the  knowledge 
of  ancient  rites  and  cusioins  for  the  understanding  of  au- 
thors. And,  3.  the  iio))L:s  winch  I  had  by  employment  (as 
b}' an  issue)  to  divert  my  humour  of  melancholy  another 
way.  The  causes  why  I  did  it  no  better  are  as  many,  viz. 
1.  Want  of  years  and  judgment,  having  done  tlie  most  part 
of  it  in  my  Tyrocinium  (when  I  took  more  delight  in  these 
studies)  as  appears  by  the  number  of  the  authors  which  I 
have  cited.  2.  Want  of  health.  And,  3.  want  of  time  and 
leisure^  being  called  away  by  occasions  that  might  not  be 
neglected^  and  by  friends  that  could  not  be  disobeyed.  If 
yet  I  have  given  but  little  light,  and  my  labour  and  oil  be 
not  all  losty  I  have  as  much  as  I  desired  myself,  and  thou 
hast  no  more  than  I  owed  thee.'*  2.  A  view  of  the 
Threats  and  Punuihments  recorded  in  Scripture  alphdieti' 
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c'dWy  composed,  with  some  brief  observations  on  sundry 
texts,"  Oxtord,  1653,  8vo.  3.  **  Meditations  of  the  mirth 
of  a  Christian  Life,''  Oxford,  1653,  8vo.  4.  "  Help  to 
Praver  both  extempore  and  by  a  set  form;  as  also  to  Me- 
ditation,'* ike.  Oxford,  1660,  I'Jmo,  published  attcr  the 
author's  death  by  Daniel  Agas,  fellow  of  Corpus  Christi 
college.  Our  anilior  also  wrote  a  large  aod  learned  epistle 
to  Mr.  Edmund  Dickenson,  M.  A.  ot  Merton  college,  pre- 
fixed to  that  gentleman's  book,  entitlcc^  Delphi  Phcs* 
nicizantes,  &c.'*  published  at  Oxford,  1655,  in  8va  And 
*^  Homerus  '£Cfa/C«y ;  sive  comparatio  Homeri  cum  scripto- 
ribus  sacris  quoad  Normam  loquendL*'  In  the  pre&oe  ho 
declares  that  it  is  not  his  intention  to  make  any  comparison 
between  the  sacred  writers  and  their  opinions  and  Homer^ 
but  only  of  their  idioms  and  ways  of  speaking.  To  this 
book  is  added  Hesiodus  'Ofui^im ;  wherein  he  shews  how 
Hesiod  expresses  himself  very  much  afiter  the  same  manner 
with  Homer,  Oxford,  1658,  8vo*  He  designed  likewise 
to  poblish  a  discourse  conceniing  the  Greek  particles ;  but 
be  was  prevented  by  sickness  from  completing  it;  and 
another  treatise  concerning  the  best  use  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  poets.  Freytag  has  .bestowed  an  article  on  hb 
treatise  on  Homer's  style.  * 

B0GDE:N,  or  BOGDANUS  (Martin),  a  favoured  pu- 
pil of  T.  Bartholine,  and  strenuous  def(3iidLT  of  his  fame 
and  opinions,  was  born  at  Dresden,  about  the  year  1630. 
After  vibiiing  France,  England,  andotlier  parts  of  Europe, 
to  improve  himself  in  kiirjwledge,  he  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  ui  medicine  at  Basle  in  Swisserland,  in  1652,  and  at 
the  end  of  four  or  hve  years,  passed  principally  with  Bar- 
tholine, to  whom  he  was  strongly  attached,  he  settled  at 
Bern.  His  works  are  principally  controversial,  defending 
the  priority  of  the  discovery  of  the  lymphatics  by  Bartho- 
line, against  Rudbeck  the  Swede,  who  damped  it  :  aiul 
'who,  if  he  did  not  discover  them,  iialier  says,  has  the 
merit  of  having  more  fully  and  accurately  described  them 
than  Bartholine  had  done.  Bogden,  in  this  contest,  dis- 
played much  learning,  but  equal  roughness  and  ilUhumoup. 
The  titles  of  his  works  are,  iiudbekii  insidiee  structie 
vasis  lymphaticis  Thomx  Bartholini,"  4to,  and  Apologia 
.  pro  vasis  lymphaticis  Bartholin!,  adversus  insidias  secundo 
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•tructas  ab  Olao  Riidbek/'  HafTnitr,  1654,  12mo.  «  Si- 
ineonis  Setb,  de  alimentorum  facultatibiis,"  Gr.  and  Lat. 
1658,  8vo.  Observationes  Medicse  ad  Thomam  Bath." 
The  observations,  twelve  in  number,  are  published  in  the 
"  Ciiltcr  Anatomicns"  t)t*  Lysor  :  Copenh.  1665.* 

BOHADIN,  or  BOHA-EDDYN,  an  Arabian  historian 
of  great  note^  bom  March  II •IS,  was  celebrated  for  his 
Life  of  Saladin,  in  whose-'  court  he  flourished  in  ttie 
twelfth  century.  What  makes  his  history  particularly  va« 
loable,  is  his  being  contemporary  to  the  events  he  writes  $ 
and  his  being  also  a  favourite  of  Saladin's,  constantly  about 
his  persoDi  and  high  in  office.  He  is  veiy  accurate  in  bis 
account  of  the  crusades,  and  Saladin's  taking  of  Jerusa- 
lem ;  and  mentions  our  Richard  I.  who  made  such  a  6« 
gure  as  Saladin*s  antasouist  The  accurate  Scbultens  has 
published  a  very  exceUeut  edition  in  folio,  with  much  eru* 
dition,  Leyden,  1732  ;  the  same  was  published  in  1755, 
but  only  with  a  new  title  of  that  date.  It  hfU  been  ob» 
served  by  an  able  critic,  that  this  historian,  Abulpharagius, 
and  AbullcJa,  bear  much  resemblance  to  Plutarch  ;  as 
they  have  enriched  ilicir  liistories  with  so  many  strikinj[^ 
iiut  oilotes  and  curious  iiilurnuiuuu  on  ihc  progr4.'ss  and  stale 
of  literature  in  their  respective  ages  and  cotmtries. ' 

BOHN,  or  BOHNIUS  (John),  a  physician  of  consi- 
derable reputation  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  at 
Leipsic  in  H'  lo,  and  beg^an  his  studies  there,  and  at  Jena. 
In  1663  he  travelled  in  Denmark,  HoHand,  England,  and 
J'rance,  and  returned  by  the  way  of  Swisserland  in  [i^^y. 
The  followin":  year  he  took  his  def^rec  of  M.  D.  and  in  I 
was  promoted  to  the  anatomical  cliair  at  Leipsic.  In  1691 
he  was  appointed  city-physician,  and  in  169  1  professor  of 
therapeutics.  In  1700  be  was  dean  of  the  faculty,  and 
after  a  prosperous  career,  both  as  a  physician  and  writer^ 
died  in  1718.  His  principal  works  are»  1.  De  Alkali  et 
Acidi  insuQicientia  pro  principiorum  corporum  naturalium 
munere  gerendo,'*  Leipsic,  1675,  8vo.  2.  **  Disscrtationca 
chemico-pbysicaB,*'  ibid.  1685,  4to,  1696,  8vo.  3.  Me- 
flitationes  physico-cbemicfla  de  aeris  in  snbllinariu  inflnxu/* 
ibid.  1678,  8vo  ;  1685,  4to.  4.  De  duutnviratu  hypo- 
phondriorum,"  ibid.  1689|  4to.  5.  Observatio  atque  ex- 
perimenta  circa  usum  splritus  vioi  e^^tenium  in  hflemorragiis 
^istendis/'  Leipsic,  1683,  4to.    6.     Exercitaiiones  phy- 
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ftio1ogic8B|  ibid.  1680»  1686, 1697  and  1710,  4tb.  7, 
.  officio  medici  dopMci,  cliniDi  nimiriini  ac  tommB^**  Leip* 
tic,  1689,  1704,  4  vob.  4lo^  a  work  of  great  merit.  8.  **  De 
renuQciatioiie  ▼olneram  leihaliiiai  examen,**  ibid.  1 689, 8vo, 
often  reprinted.  Bohn,  although  not  arriving  at  the  coo* 
closiont  of  more  modem  and  scientific  physicians,  fire- 
quently  approaches  them  thxongh  the  medium  of  soond 
wad  experimental  knowledge,  l^ese  last  mentioned  works 
on  medicine,  as  connected  with  legal  evidenoe,  are  par« 
ticularJy  valuable. ' 


>  BMf.  VoivecftUe,— Moftri.— HaUer. 
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